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The  following  appeared  inT%e^cari^my,No.424,  June  19, 1880: 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy, 

Westbury-on-Trim,  Gloucestershire, 
June  15,  1880. 

Sir, 

Will  you  kindly  grant  me  space  to  say — for  perhaps  the  tenth 
time  within  the  last  twenty  years — that  my  name  is  neither  Betham 
nor  Betham- Edwards;  and  that  I  am  not  related  to  the  Betham 
family? 

It  would  greatly  aid  in  establishing  the  necessary  distinction 
between  my  cousin,  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  and  myself,  if  contem- 
porary reviewers  observed  the  hyphen  which  connects  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards's  two  surnames.  This  they  rarely  do.  In  an  article,  for 
instance,  which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  The  Academy ^ 
Miss  Betham-Edwards  is  repeatedly  styled  Miss  Edwards;  whereas 
I  believe  I  am  the  only  writer  to  whom  that  name  can  be  correctly 
applied. 

Finally,  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards  is  the  author  oi  Kitty,  Felicia,  yohn  and  /,  The  Sylvestres, 
A  Holiday  in  Western  France,  Forestalled,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  that  the 
writer  o{  Barbara^ s  History,  Debenham's  Vow,  Untrodden  Peaks  and 
Unfrequented  Valleys,  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile,  and  other 
books  which  I  need  not  here  enumerate,  is 

AMELIA  B.  (Bland/ord)  EDWARDS. 
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LORD    BRACKENBURY. 


AVANT-PROPOS. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  all  England — indeed, 
all  Europe — rang  with  what  came  to  be  universally 
talked  about  at  that  time  as  "The  Mysterious  Case  of 
Lord  Brackenbury." 

I  say  vaguely  "some  years  ago,"  because  I  will  not 
pain  the  present  representatives  of  a  noble  family  by 
specifying  a  precise  date.  But  the  affair  (bygone 
though  it  is,  and  now  almost  forgotten)  took  place  at 
all  events  within  the  memory  of  such  as  are  still  com- 
paratively young. 

What  was  it  that  happened?  Where  did  it  happen? 
What  manner  of  man  was  this  Lord  Brackenbury  with 
whose  name  and  fame  Rumour  was  erewhile  so  busy? 

Patiently  to  sift  the  facts  and  falsehoods  contained 
in  a  multitudinous  heap  of  family  papers,  newspaper- 
reports,  and  private  correspondence  of  all  kinds;  to  se- 
parate the  true  from  the  untrue;  to  put  together,  as  it 
were,  the  mislaid  pieces  of  a  puzzle  to  which  no  other 
has  as  yet  discovered  the  key;  to  make  things  past 
appear  as  though  they  were  present;    to  answer  the 
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above  questions,  in  short,  with  such  aid  of  local  colour 
as  the  story-teller's  craft  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  places  and  events  may  lend,  are  the  objects  which 
I  set  before  mvself  in  undertaking  to  work  out  the  fol- 
.  Jowing  narrative. 


CHAPTER  I. 
LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

A  GENTLEMAN  Standing  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel 
Feder,  over  against  the  Porto  Franco  of  Genoa,  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  steps;  looked  up  and 
down  the  noisy  street;  glanced  at  his  watch;  tfe^n, 
coming  down  very  deliberately,  turned  towards  the 
Borsa,  threaded  his  way  through  the  customary  crowd 
of  shippers,  merchants,  and  stock-brokers  which  there 
most  does  congregate,  and  went  up  the  Street  of  the 
Goldworkers. 

Taken  as  bullion,  there  is  not  much  precious  metal 
on  view  in  the  Street  of  the  Goldworkers;  but  as  re- 
gards display,  all  the  wealth  of  Chili  and  Peru  would 
seem  to  be  set  forth  in  that  double  row  of  old-fashioned 
shop-windows  glittering  with  delicate  filagree  work  in 
rich  dead  gold  and  frosted  silver.  Though  the  merest 
gilt  ginger-bread  of  jewellery,  the  products  of  this  an- 
cient and  famous  handicraft  have  for  centuries  kept 
their  fragile  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  fair  Geno- 
vese.  Not  a  serving-maid,  not  a  Contadina,  not  a 
fisherman's  wife  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  who 
does  not  regard  the  possession  of  a  filagree  cross  and 
a  pair  of  filagree  ear-rings  as  the  summit  of  woman's 
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felicity.  Even  among  the  wealthier  classes  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  to  regard  this  exquisite  rubbish  as  the 
choicest  achievement  of  the  goldsmith's  art. 

Travellers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  the  select 
victims  of  shopkeepers  in  the  'Strada  degli  Orefici. 
Those  smiling  pirates,  lounging  watchfully  in  their 
doorways,  batten  upon  the  many-dollared  American 
and  scent  the  British  tourist  from  afar.  They  all  knew 
the  gentleman  from  the  Hotel  Feder.  He  was  spend- 
ing several  weeks  in  Genoa,  and  had  passed  that  way 
some  scores  of  times  ere  now.  Perhaps  he  had  already 
bought  his  predestined  share  of  the  gingerbread 
jewellery,  and,  like  the  rest  of  us,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  scarcely  good  enough  to  give 
away,  and  not  worth  keeping.  Or  perhaps  he  was  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  wisdom,  and  had  steeled  his 
soul  against  it  altogether. 

Be  this  as  it  might,  the  shopkeepers,  though  they 
formulated  the  customary  "Cosa  vuole,  Signore?"  ut- 
tered those  magic  words  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  small 
hope  of  sale. 

He  looked,  nevertheless,  like  a  man  who  might 
buy.  He  was  young;  well-dressed;  evidently  not  in  a 
hurry.  A  man  of  perhaps  thirty,  or  from  that  to  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  years  of  age;  tall,  square-shouldered, 
upright;  with  regular  features,  large  serious  grey  eyes, 
a  thin-lipped,  clean-shaven  mouth,  and  hair  and  whiskers 
of  a  dull,  reddish  auburn.  His  dark  grey  travelling 
suit  (new,  but  not  too  new)  was  well  made  and  well 
put  on.  His  hat  was  smoothly  brushed.  His  gloves 
fitted.  Above  all,  there  was  in  his  whole  look  and 
bearing  that  quiet,  authoritative  gravity  which  bespeaks 
conscious  superiority.  The  pirates  knew  right  well  that 
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here,  ^as  the  sort  of  Inglese  who  could  buy  up  their 
whole  stock  at  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  if  it  so  pleased 
him. 

But  it  pleased  him  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
pleased  him  to  stroll  -veiy  slowly  up  the  Street  of  the 
Goldworkers;  thence,  by  certain  alleys  and  by-ways,  to 
make  for  the  great  rambling  square  in  which  stands 
the  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo,  with  its  quaint  facade 
of  banded  marbles;  to  mount  the  steep  pitch  leading 
to  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice;  and  so  to  pursue  his  way, 
by  what  was  in  truth  a  huge  detour,  to  the  Strada 
Nuova. 

He  made  the  detour,  however,  of  set  purpose;  for 
he  had  an  engagement  in  the  Strada  Nuova  this  mom- 
ning  for  lo  a.m.,  and  he  had  started  so  early  that  it 
still  wanted  several  minutes  to  the  appointed  hour. 

Pacing  slowly  to  and  fro  while  waiting  for  those 
minutes  to  go  by,  he  was  too  full  of  his  own  thoughts 
to  note  the  sombre  splendour  of  this  noble  street  in 
which  every  house  is  a  palace  and  every  stone  is  his- 
torical. To  those  heavily-corniced  fa9ades,  profuse  in 
carven  fruits  and  flowers  and  coats  of  arms — to  those 
gloomy  porticos  beyond  which,  as  if  set  in  frames  of 
ebony  or  bronze,  gleam  sunny  glimpses  of  marble  court- 
yards and  terraced  gardens  green  with  golden-fruited 
orange- trees — to  the  play  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the 
glory  of  colour,  and  all  those  associations  that  people 
the  beautiful  old  street  with  a  shadowy  pageant  of 
.  nobles,  and  merchant-princes,  and  brave  spirits  of  olden 
time  who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships — to  all  this, 
as  to  the  motley  throng  which  shouldered  him  upon 
the  narrow  footway,  he  was  apparently  indifferent. 

At  length,  dropping  in  one  after  the  other  in  irre- 
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gular  chorus,  the  neighbouring  clocks  gave  notice  of 
the  hour;  whereupon  our  Englishman,  turning  quickly 
back  upon  his  steps,  went  in  at  the  porte  coch^re  of  a 
huge  prison-like  building  about  half-way  along  the 
street.  Though  the  private  palazzo  of^  some  noble 
family,  the  scutcheon  and  flag-staff  of  a  certain  Euro- 
pean State  on  the  first-floor  balcony,  and  the  names  of 
various  bankers,  wine-merchants,  steam-packet  agents 
and  the  like,  painted  on  either  side  of  the  inner  door- 
way, showed  that  the  house  was  in  part  let  out  for 
business  purposes.  Beyond  the  threshold  of  this  inner 
door  opened  a  great  hall  paved  with  parti-coloured 
marbles,  and  a  magnificent  staircase  up  which  a  dozen 
men  might  well  have  marched  abreast.  An  enormous 
oil-painting  commemorative  of  some  senatorial  cere- 
mony of  old  Republican  days  hung,  black  with  ag^,  at 
the  upper  end;  while  to  right  and  left  opened  various 
doors  covered  with  faded  red  baize,  and  adorned,  like 
monster  coffin-lids,  with  brass-headed  nails  and  in- 
scribed brass  plates. 

An  eager-eyed,  pallid  man  sitting  on  a  bench  be- 
side one  of  the  baize  doors  aforesaid,  rose  hurriedly 
as  the  new  comer  crossed  the  hall. 
The  Englishman  nodded. 

"That's  well,  Amico,"  he  said.     "Wait  here  till  I 
send  for  you." 

And,  pushing  open  the  door,  he  went  in. 
Beyond  this  door  lay  a  matted  ante-room  and  an 
office  divided  off  by  a  screen,  above  which  the  heads 
of  some  six  or  eight  mustachioed  clerks  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  as  suddenly  vanished. 

"Signor  Ricciotto?"   said  the  Englishman,  interro- 
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gatively.    Then,  noting  a  whisper  among  the  clerks,  he 
added,  "I  come  by  appointment." 

A  door  in  the  screen  opened  and  a  bald  man 
emerged,  all  bows  and  "  favoriscas." 

"The  Signer  Ricciotto  is  in  his  private  room, 
awaiting  the  visit  of  milord.  Will  milord  be  pleased 
to  walk  this  way?  So! — The  lobby  is  somewhat  dark 
—and  there  is  a  step  yonder." 

Saying  which,  the  bald  clerk,  diving  forward,  opened 
yet  another  and  another  door,  and  announced — 

"Milord  Brackenbury." 

What  Milord  Brackenbury  saw  was  a  room  big 
enough  and  lofty  enough  for  a  lecture-hall;  a  painted 
ceiling  all  goddesses  and  arabesques,  down  the  centre 
of  which  hung  three  dusty  chandeliers  of  ancient  Ve- 
nice glass;  a  row  of  ponderous  gilt  chairs  ranged  along 
the  walls;  above  the  chairs  a  file  of  full-length  family 
portraits,  gentlemen  in  doublets  and  ruffs,  ladies  in 
hoops  and  stomachers;  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  a 
rug,  a  writing-table  and  desk,  and  some  three  or  four 
leather-bottomed  chairs;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  an  open  bureau  laden  with  packets  of  tied-up 
letters  and  papers. 

.  Two  gentlemen  seated  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
writing-table — the  one  portly,  square-headed,  with  crisp 
light  hair  and  a  moustache  brushed  up  a  la  Rubens; 
the  other  slender,  sallow,  and  all  in  black — rose  when 
the  visitor  was  announced. 

The  Englishman  and  the  man  in  black  bowed  with 
just  so  much  of  recognition  as  showed  them  to  have 
met  before.  The  man  in  black  presented  the  light- 
haired  gentleman  as  "Signor  Ricciotto." 

Peer  and  banker  exchanged  formal  salutations. 
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"I  trust  I  have  not  kept  Signor  Ricciotto  waiting," 
said  Lord  Brackenbury,  looking  round  for  a  clock  and 
seeing  none.  ^'     ' 

Signor  Ricciotto  lifted  his  hands  deprecatingly. 

"Altro — altro!"  he  said.  "Milord  is  exactitude 
itself." 

To  which  the  man  in  black,  with  a  def^ential 
smile,  added  that  "punctuality  was  an  English  virtue." 

These  preliminary  courtesies  over,  the  banker 
begged  Milord  to  be  seated,  and  the  man  in  black 
opened  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

"The  object  of  the  interview,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  oratorical  cough,  "is  understood.  It  needs  no 
introduction." 

He  looked  round  complacently;  and  then,  having 
said  that  it  needed  no  introduction,  proceeded  to  in- 
troduce it. 

"My  noble  client,  if  his  lordship  will  permit  me 
the  honour  of  so  styling  him,  is  here  in  the  character 
of  a  possible  purchaser.  I  am  myself  present  as  the 
humble  medium  between  his  lordship  and  another 
noble  client,  who  is  willing  to  part  from  certain  — 
ahem! — property,  which  his  lordship  is  willing,  or  may 
on  certain  conditions  be  willing,  to  acquire.  That 
property,  meanwhile,  is  lodged  in  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  Signori  Ricciotto  and  Da  Costa,  to  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  present  a  written  order  from  my  absent 
client,  authorising  them  to  permit  inspection  of  the 
same." 

Saying  which,  the  man  in  black  pulled  out  a  big 
pocket-book,  and  extracted  therefrom  a- folded  paper, 
which  he  presented  to  the  banker. 

Signor    Ricciotto,    having    glanced    through    the 
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paper,  pressed  the  spring  of  a  hand-bell  that  stood 
beside  his  desk. 

The  bald-headed  clerk  promptly  appeared. 

"That  coffer  about  which  I  spoke  to  you  last  even- 
ing, Giovanelli,"  said  Signor  Ricciotto. 

Giovanelli  vanished. 

"Always  the  same  Giovanelli,"  remarked  the  man 
in  black. 

"The  same,  Signor  Moro, — always  trustworthy  and 
trusted,"  replied  the  banker;  then,  turning  to  Lord 
Brackenbury,  "Milord  has  been  wintering  in  Rome?" 

Lord  Brackenbury  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said;  "just  the  reverse.  1  am  moving 
southward,  and  purpose  spending  Easter  in  Rome. 
I  did  not,  in  fact,  leave  England  till  the  beginning  of 
February." 

"So  lately?     Milord  is  pleased  with  Genoa?" 

"  Genoa  is  one  of  my  old  loves,"  Lord  Brackenbury 
replied,  with  a  grave  smile. 

"Ah!  milord  has  been  here  before?" 

"Many  a  time.  When  I  kept  a  yacht,  I  often  made 
Genoa  my  head-quarters  in  Mediterranean  waters." 

"I  understood  that  his  lordship  had  even  now  a 
yacht  in  the  harbour?"  said  Signor  Moro,  inter- 
rogatively. 

"Not  a  yacht — an  old  felucca  which  I  bought  one 
day  for  a  mere  song,  and  which  I  manage  myself, 
sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without,  the  help  of 
a  boy." 

"Milord  is  rash  to  go  out  alone  in  these  waters," 
said  Signor  Ricciotto.  "Ours  is  a  treacherous  coast, 
and  the  bay  is  apt  to  be  raked  by  sudden  gusts  from 
the  Maritime  Alps." 
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Lord  Brackenbury  smiled  the  same  grave  smile. 

"I  am  little  more  than  a  fine-weather  sailor,"  he 
replied;  "and,  if  I  run  occasional  risks,  I  seldom 
endanger  any  life  but  my  own.  Boating  is  my  apology 
for  idleness." 

"Milord  is  doubtless  an  accomplished  seaman," 
said  Signor  Moro,  deferentially. 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Giovanelli  reappeared 
with  "the  coffer." 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  MAD  ENGLISHMAN. 

The  "coffer"  proved  to  be  a  big  brass-bound  box, 
like  a  monster  dressing-case,  on  the  lid  of  which  was 
a  tarnished  scutcheon,  engraved  with  a  coroneted  coat 
of  arms. 

The  head  clerk  placed  this  box  on  the  table; 
then,  having  handed  a  bunch  of  keys  to  Signor 
Ricciotto,  withdrew  as  before. 

There  were  three  locks  to  the  box,  and  three  keys, 
on  the  bunch.  As  the  banker  turned  each  successive 
key.  Lord  Brackenbury  rose,  and  went  to  the  table. 
Signor  Moro  also  rose.  The  lid,  being  unlocked,  fell 
back  level  with  the  top  of  the  box,  showing  an  inner 
lid  of  silver  gilt,  engraved  with  a  cypher  enclosed  in 
a  garter,  and  surmounted  by  a  coronet.  This  second 
lid  opened  by  means  of  a  concealed  spring,  which 
Signor  Ricciotto  had  some  difficulty  in  finding. 

"It  should  be  somewhere  here,"  he  said,  running 
his  finger  to  and  fro  along  the  edge;  "but  it  is  now 
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SO  many  years  since  I  was  shown  how  to Ecco! — 

at  last." 

The  spring,  accidentally  pressed,  caused  the 
second  lid  to  fly  open,  and  displayed  a  superb  dia- 
mond tiara  and  necklace  on  a  bed  of  dark  blue 
velvet. 

There  followed  murmured  admiration  on  the  part 
of  Signor  Moro;  a  critical  dead  silence  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Brackenbury. 

Having  waited  a  few  moments,  Signor  Ricciotto 
lifted  out  this  first  tray,  and  disclosed  a  second  con- 
taining a  pair  of  bracelets,  a  pair  of  earrings,  and  a 
pendantj  all  in  diamonds. 

Another  pause;  and  the  same  silence. 

Signor  Ricciotto  then  lifted  out  the  second  tray, 
and  there  was  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  third 
group  of  jewels  consisting  of  a  magnificent  aigrette  in 
the  form  of  a  bird  of  paradise,  some  three  or  four 
rings,  and  an  elaborate  brooch,  repeating  the  design 
of  the  cypher  and  coronet. 

"These,  I  suppose,  are  all?"  said  Lord  Bracken- 
bury. 

"The  complete  parure,"  replied  the  banker. 

"A  parure  worthy  of  a  Queen!"  said  Signor 
Moro,  enthusiastically. 

Lord  Brackenbury  took  up  first  the  tiara,  then  the 
aigrette,  and  examined  the  setting  of  the  stones. 

"They  are  set  transparent,  every  one,"  said  Signor 
Moro. 

"The  style  is  old-fashioned,"   said  Lord  Bracken-. 
bury. 

"But  what  fire  in  those  central  clusters!  What 
water!     What  size!" 
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"They  would  need  to  be  entirely  re-set,"  said 
Lord  Brackenbury. 

Signor  Ricciotto  shrugged  his  shoulders  doubt- 
fully. 

"The  setting,"  he  said,  "is  a  matter  of  taste.  It 
is  with  the  stones  that  we  are  concerned;  and  they 
are,  I  understand,  flawless,  and  of  the  purest  water. 
The  jewels  come  up,  I  trust,  to  the  level  of  milord's 
expectations?" 

Lord  Brackenbury  paused,  passing  the  whole  once 
more  in  review. 

"Well — yes;  I  think  so,"  he  said,  presently.  "But 
unless  they  were  cleaned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form 
an  opinion.  Besides,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  judge 
of  such  things.  Your  client,  Signor  Moro,  will  not 
object  if  I  call  in  an  expert?" 

"Milord  is  more  than  welcome  to  do  so.  My 
client  would  prefer  it." 

"Thanks — he  waits  outside.  Will  Signor  Ricciotto 
permit  him  to  come  in?" 

Signor  Ricciotto  again  sounded  his  hand-bell; 
Giovanelli  again  appeared;  and  the  man  to  whom 
Lord  Brackenbury  had  spoken  as  he  passed  through 
the  hall  was  presently  ushered  in. 

"This  is  my  expert,"  said  Lord  Brackenbuiy. 
"He  is  a  lapidary — a  very  honest  fellow,  and  well 
versed  in  precious  stones.  Here,  Antonio — examine 
these  jewels,  and  let  me  have  your  opinion  upon 
them." 

The  lapidary  deposited  his  hat  on  the  floor,  made 
a  shy  obeisance,  and  shuffled  up  to  the  table. 

"Am  I  required  to  price  them?"  he  said,  after 
eyeing  the  jewels  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
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"Not  to  price  them  exactly;  but  to  value  them — 
approximately/' 

"I  could  not  undertake  to  value  them  with  pre- 
cision as  they  are,"  replied  the  lapidary.  "I  ought  to 
be  able  to  weigh  each  stone  separately,  without  the 
setting." 

"That,  of  course,  is  impossible.  But  you  can  form 
a  rough  estimate?" 

"Yes,  Signore — ^I  can  form  a  rough  estimate." 

Saying  which,  he  took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a 
file,  a  small  magnifying-glass  of  the  kind  used  by 
gem-engravers  and  watchmakers,  and  a  well-worn 
stump  of  black-lead  pencil.  He  then  asked  for  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  proceeded  to  a  systematic  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  of  the  three  trays.  One 
by  one,  he  took  the  jewels  to  the  light,  breathed  upon 
them,  rubbed  them,  tested  each  principal  stone  with 
a  stroke  of  the  file,  and  made  a  note  of  its  probable 
weight,  quality,  and  value.  He  was  a  careful  man, 
and  he  performed  his  task  conscientiously.  It  took  a 
long  time,  however,  during  which  the  lookers-on  tried 
to  keep  up  a  languid  conversation,  and  waited  with 
what  patience  they  could. 

When  at  length  the  last  jewel  was  restored  to  its 
place,  the  lapidary,  somewhat  slowly  and  laboriously, 
cast  up  his  column  of  figures,  and  handed  the  paper 
to  Lord  Brackenbuty. 

"And  this,"  said  the  Englishman,  "is  your  rough 
estimate?" 

"To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  Signore;  but — not 
being  able  to  weigh  the  stones  —  I  must  naturally 
allow  a  wide  margin  for  errors." 

"A  margin  to  what  extent?" 
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The  workman  hesitated, 

"Diamonds  are  difficult  goods  to  value,  Signore," 
he  said.  "A  very  little  weight  more  or  less  makes  all 
the  difference." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury. 

"I — I  may  have  rated  them  too  high;  and  I  may 
have  rated  them  too  low." 

"How  much  too  high  or  too  low?  I  mean,  what 
do  you  take  to  be  the  outside  margin  of  error  either 
way?" 

"Well,  Signore, — perhaps,  as  much  as  twenty-five 
thousand  French  lire." 

"Twenty-five  thousand  French  lire — that  is  to  say 
a  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

"Yes,  Signore." 

"Very  good,  Antonio.     You  may  go." 

And  Lord  Brackenbury  folded  up  the  paper,  and 
put  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

The  lapidary,  meanwhile,  picked  up  his  hat  and 
with  a  muttered  "Good  day,  Signori,"  went  his  way. 

When  the  door  had  closed.  Lord  Brackenbury 
drew  his  chair  nearer. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  lawyer — "and 
now,  Signore — the  price?" 

"The  sum  named  milord  at  our  former  interview," 
said  the  man  in  black.  "Forty-five  thousand  pounds 
sterling." 

Lord  Brackenbury  shook  his  head. 

"More  than  I  can  afford,  Signor  Moro,"  he  said. 
"More  than  the  jewels  are  worth." 

"Nay,  milord;  the  jewels  are  too  cheap.  My 
client — I  do  not  give  his  name,  unless  we  come  to 
terms,  in  which  case  we  rely  upon  milord's  discretion — 
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my  client,  to  tell  the  truth,  needs  money.  Political 
changes — unfortunate  speculations — a  too  lavish  and  a 
too  confiding  temperament,  have  one  and  all  con- 
tributed to  cripple  his  estate.  Milord  observes  that 
we  approach  this  negotiation  in  a  spirit  of  frank- 
ness." 

Lord  Brackenbury  bowed. 

"Sooner  than  still  further  reduce  that  estate  by 
sale  or  mortgage,"  continued  Signor  Moro,  "my  client 
(being  unmarried,  and  having  no  use  for  them)  decides 
to  part  from  his  family  diamonds.  But  he  wishes  to 
sell  privately — and  to  sell  privately  is  to  sell  cheaply." 

"I  do  not  see  that,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury. 

"Milord,  these  diamonds  have  a  European  reputation. 
Two  of  the  ornaments  belonged  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
They  came  into  the  family  when  an  ancestor  of  my 
client  married  a  grand-niece  of  Charles  the  Third." 

"That  fact,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury,  "would  not 
greatly  interest  a  stranger." 

"But  as  a  matter  of  historical  association  .  .  .  ." 

"As  a  matter  of  historical  association,  it  does  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  enhance  the  value  of 
the  purchase  by  a  single  scudo.  You  are  dealing  with 
me  frankly,  Signor  Moro.  I  will  deal  as  frankly  with 
you.     I  am  engaged  to  be  married." 

Signor  Moro,  beaming  at  a  moment's  notice, 
murmured  something  about  "a  hundred  thousand 
felicitations." 

"My  family  jewels  are  few  and  old-fashioned.  If 
I  buy  these  diamonds,  I  buy  them  solely  for  the  stones; 
I  look  only  to  the  value  of  the  stones;  and  my  first 
step  will  be  to  have  them  entirely  taken  to  pieces." 

"What  a  pity!" 
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"Your  client,  Signer  Moro,  would  not  be  of  that 
opinion.  If  the  jewels  are  historical  and  well-known, 
he  would  prefer  that  they  should  escape  recognition." 

"Well — yes;  there  would  be  that  advantage.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  milord,  this  parure,  if  put  up  to 
pubHc  auction,  would  fetch  eighty  thousand  pounds." 

Lord  Brackenbury  looked  politely  doubtful. 

"One  question,  Signor  Moro,"  he  said.  "Is  your 
client  open  to  an  offer?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Such  an  offer  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  must 
be  based  exclusively  upon  the  market  value  of  the 
diamonds." 

Signor  Moro  begged  leave  to  assure  his  lordship 
that  any  proposition  he  might  be  pleased  to  make 
should  meet  with  due  consideration. 

Without  unfolding  it.  Lord  Brackenbury  took  the 
estimate  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"I  am  a  man  of  few  words,"  he  said,  "and  I  am 
not  clever  at  bargaining.  My  first  proposal,  therefore, 
will  be  my  last.     I  offer  thirty-one  thousand  pounds." 

The  lawyer  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 
That  his  lordship  should  seriously  propose  an  abatement 
of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  was  inconceivable — that 
it  should  be  conceded  was  not  only  inconceivable, 
but  impossible! 

"It  is  for  Signor  Moro  to  accept  or  reject." 

"For  my  client,  milord — for  my  client!  And, 
dazwerol  1  dare  not  go  to  my  client  with  such  an 
ofifer." 

Lord  Brackenbury  rose. 

"In  that  case,"  he  said,  "I  have  but  to  apologise 
for  occupying  Signor  Ricciotto's  valuable  time.     And 
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that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  have  unjustly  depreciated 
the  jewels,  I  beg  to  lay  before  these  gentlemen  the 
valuation  which  has  just  been  made  in  their  presence. 
My  expert  estimates  the  stones  at  thirty  thousand 
pounds;  but  as  he  admitted  that  he  might  be  in  error 
one  way  or  the  other  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  I  gave  the  diamonds  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

Saying  which,  Lord  Brackenbury  handed  the  paper 
to  Signor  Moro,  and  took  his  hat  with  the  air  of  a 
man  whose  business  is  concluded. 

But  Signor  Moro  had  no  mind  so  to  conclude  it. 

"  One  moment,  milord/'  he  said,  with  a  quick  glance 
at  the  estimate.  "I  admit,  of  course,  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  question  of  this  kind — the  commercial  side,  and 
the  non-commercial  side.  This  paper  represents  the 
commercial  side,  and  we  are  bound  to  give  it  a  hearing." 

"It  represents  the  value  of  the  diamonds  in  the 
diamond  market,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury,  drily. 

"Their  minimum  value,"  objected  Signor  Moro. 

"I  do  not  think  so.  But  why  not  call  in  another 
opinion?" 

Signor  .  Moro  and  Signor  Ricciotto  exchanged 
glances. 

"Milord  Brackenbury,"  said  Signor  Moro,  "we 
may  not  accept  your  valuer's-  estimate  with  entire 
unreserve;  but  we  do  not  question  its  approximate 
fairness.  To  call  in  a  second  expert  would  be  to  imply 
a  doubt.     We  should  not  dream  of  it." 

"It  would  be  more  satisfactory,"  said  Lord 
Brackenbury. 

"Far  from  it — far  from  it.  With  a  little  concession 
on  both  sides,  we  can  come  to  terms." 

"Signor  Moro,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury,  "we  English 
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are  a  literal  people.  I  told  you  that  my  first  proposal 
would  be  my  last;  and  I  mean  it— to  a  shilling." 

"Milord  is  hard— hard!" 

And,  half  in  admiration,  half  in  despair,  Signor 
Moro  turned,  as  if  appealingly,  to  the  banker. 

Signor  Ricciotto  smiled.  It  was  probably  his  cue 
to  interfere  at  this  juncture. 

"Am  I  to  offer  an  opinion?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly — but  you  must  tell  milord  that  he  is 
too  rigid." 

"I  do  not  think  that  milord  is  too  rigid.  Milord 
has  offered  a  thousand  pounds  in  excess  of  the  estimate. 
Milord  is  hberal." 

"But  my  cUent?" 

"Your  client  has  placed  himself  in  your  hands,  and 
will  be  content  with  such  arrangements  as  you  see  fit 
to  conclude." 

The  lawyer  hesitated,  or  affected  to  hesitate. 

Lord  Brackenbury  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Signor  Moro,"  he  said,  "1  am  not  so  unreasonable 
as  to  ask  for  an  immediate  answer.  Take  twenty-four 
hours,  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  your  cUent." 

Lawyer  and  banker  exchanged  a  hurried  whisper. 
Then  Signor  Moro  spoke. 

"My  chent,"  he  said,  "is  at  his  Florentine  villa. 
He  seldom  comes  to  Genoa.  And,  moreover,  as 
Signor  Ricciotto  had  said,  he  leaves  this  matter  in 
my  hands.  After  all,  it  is  I  who  must  decide,  and  I 
may  as  well  decide  now  as  twenty-four  hours  hence. 
Milord  Brackenbury,  we  accept  your  offer." 

For  a  man  comparatively  so  young.  Lord  Bracken- 
bury was  singularly  cool  and  self-contained.  There 
was  no  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  face  as,  turning  to 
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Signer  Ricciotto  and  resuming  his  seat,  he  said,  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  way  possible: — 

"J  have  a  credit  with  your  house,  Signor  Ricciotto 
— a  credit  which  I  think  will  cover  the  purchase- 
money  of  these  jewels." 

The  banker  smiled,  as  bankers  are  wont  to  smile 
upon  customers  who  deal  in  large  accounts.  He  was 
aware  that  milord  had  a  credit  upon  the  house.  He 
did  not  know  to  what  amount,  but  his  manager  had 
said  that  milord's  was  a  large  credit.  In  any  case 
there  could  be  no  possible  difficulty.  Milord  might 
draw  upon  Ricciotto  and  Da  Costa  to  any  amount  he 
pleased,  and  the  firm  would  be  happy  to  honour  his 
lordship's  signature. 

"It  only  remains,  then,  for  Signor  Moro  to  prepare 
his  receipt." 

"Five  minutes'  work!"  said  Signor  Moro.  "Will 
milord  like  me  to  wait  upon  him  this  afternoon — say, 
at  five?" 

"The  sooner  the  better,  Signor  Moro." 

"And  what  will  milord  wish  us  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  jewels?"  asked  Signor  Ricciotto. 

"I  should  like  them  delivered  this  evening,  after 
dinner,  at  my  hotel." 

Signor  Ricciotto  bowed,  and  replaced  the  trays  in 
the  casket. 

"Which  are  the  Spanish  jewels?"  asked  Lord 
Brackenbury. 

"The  aigrette,  milord,  and  the  portrait-ring  in  the 
bottom  tray.  I  do  not  think  you  particularly  observed 
the  ring.  It  contains  a  miniature  of  Charles  the 
Third  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown  in  small  bril- 
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Hants.  But  full  particulars  of  each  jewel  are  entered 
in  the  inventory." 

"If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  it  to  me,  I  will 
take  that  inventory  now,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury. 

The  banker  drew  a  folded  paper  from  his  desk, 
and  handed  it  across  the  table. 

"Milord  is  a  man  of  business,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"Shall  we  verify  the  estimate  before  I  close  the 
coffer?" 

Lord  Brackenbury  preferred,  however,  to  verify  on 
receipt  of  his  purchase. 

"I  would  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  these  diamonds 
for  a  few  more  weeks,  Signor  Ricciotto,"  he  said,  "if 
I  were  not  immediately  leaving  Genoa;  but,  this  matter 
being  settled,  I  hope  to  start  to-morrow." 

"For  Rome?" 

"For  Rome,  by  way  of  Pisa  and  Florence.  I  want, 
in  fact,  to  put  the  work  into  Castellani's  hands  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible." 

"Milord  really  intends  to  have  the  jewels  re-set?" 

"  Unquestionably." 

"But  milord  will  not  travel  with  thirty  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  diamonds?" 

"Why  not?  Brigands,  I  believe,  are  an  unknown 
luxury  on  this  side  of  Rome." 

The  banker  looked  grave. 

"That  we  are  free  from  brigandage  is  true,"  he 
said;  "yet  for  all  that,  I  would  recommend  the  sea- 
route.  The  French  steamers  are  excellent;  and  from 
Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome,  it  is  a  pleasant  drive  of  only 
a  few  hours." 

Lord  Brackenbury  smiled  dissent. 

"I   abhor   steamers,"    he   said;    "and  I  have   an 
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especial  fancy  to  see  the  coast  road  between  this  place 
and  La  Spezzia." 

"I  believe  the  roads  to  be  absolutely  safe,"  said 
Signor  Ricciotto,  "but  not  for  the  worth  of  the  jewels 
would  I  take  charge  of  them  from  her^  to  Rome — 
above  all,  by  a  circuitous  land  journey." 

"Nay,  milord,  Signor  Ricciotto  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  right,"  interposed  the  lawyer. 

"But  some  one  must  convey  them,"  said  Lord 
Brackenbury,  half-jestingly,  half-impatiently.  "Dia- 
monds are  not  like  money.  I  cannot  deposit  them 
here,  and  take  them  out  by  letter  of  credit  in  Rome." 

"We  can  forward  them  by  Government  courier  to 
the  care  of  our  Roman  correspondent,"  replied  the 
banker. 

"And  why  should  I  rely  upon  the  Government 
courier  rather  than  upon  myself?  He  is  more  likely 
to  be  robbed.  He  is  known  to  be  worth  robbing. 
Who  will  know  that  I  am  worth  it?" 

"The  Government  courier  travels  with  an  escort," 
said  Signor  Ricciotto. 

"And  I  travel  armed,  with  my  servant,  who  is  also 
armed.  Believe  me,  Signori  both,  I  am  perfectly  well 
able  to  take  care  of  myself  and  the  diamonds.  Thanks 
all  the  same  for  your  counsel.  Signor  Moro,  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  five.  Signor  Ric- 
ciotto, I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good  day." 

Saying  which.  Lord  Brackenbury  bent  his  head 
somewhat  stiffly  to  each  in  turn,  and  left  the  room. 

The  door  having  closed  upon  him,  banker  and 
lawyer  looked  at  each  other,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Inglese  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles 
of  his  feet!"  said  Signor  Moro. 
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"An  obstinate  fool,  and  as  rash  as  he  is  obstinate!*' 
said  Signor  Ricciotto.  "Who  but  a  mad  Englishman 
would  travel  half  over  Italy  with  thirty  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  diamonds?" 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHAT  MR.  PROUTING  SAW  THROUGH  THE  KEYHOLE. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening — the  evening 
of  the  day  when  Lord  Brackenbury  made  his  great 
purchase — two  men,  the  one  coming  down,  the  other 
going  up,  met  just  below  the  first  landing  of  the  main 
staircase  at  the  Hotel  Feder.  The  one  coming  down 
was  Ricciotto  and  Da  Costa's  head-clerk.  The  one 
going  up  was  he  who  had  valued  the  diamonds. 

The  workman  stood  aside,  and  touched  his  hat 
meekly.  The  head-clerk,  sleek  and  self-important, 
passed  him  with  a  condescending  "buona  sera;"  then 
looked  back  to  see  what  he  would  do  on  reaching  the 
landing. 

He  did  just  what.  Signor  Giovanelli  expected. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  next  flight,  he  turned  to  the 
left  and  knocked  at  the  first  door  in  the  corridor.  It 
was  opened  by  a  tall,  gentlemanly-looking  man  with 
bushy  light  whiskers,  a  white  cravat,  and  a  gold  chain 
festooned  across  his  waistcoat. 

Antonio  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  enquired  deferen- 
tially for  "Milord  Bracchi."  He  never  dreamed  that 
this  distinguished  looking  person  was  milord  Bracchi's 
valet. 

"Milord  Bracchi!"  echoed  the  gentleman  with  the 
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whiskers,  looking  down  upon  him  with  lofty  contempt. 
"Well,  I  don^t  know.     Is  your  name  Antonio?" 

Understanding  no  English,  but  recognising  his  own 
name,  the  workman  nodded  affirmatively,  and,  being 
told  to  "come  in,"  followed  milord's  valet  through  a 
half-lighted  dining-room  where  the  dessert  was  yet 
standing  on  the  table,  and  to  a  further  door  upon 
which  his  conductor  tapped  discreetly. 

It  was  opened  by  Lord  Brackenbury  in  person. 

"Come  in,  Antonio,"  he  said,  in  his  fluent  Italian. 
"You  come  early;  but  your  work  is  ready  for  you." 

It  was  a  desert  of  a  room,  full  of  mirrors  and 
marble-topped  consoles  and  gilded  furniture;  and  it 
was  lit  in  the  usual  melancholy  way  by  two  or  three 
pairs  of  yellow  waxlights  placed  here  and  there  on 
side-tables,  A  moderator  lamp  on  the  centre  table 
cast,  however,  a  cheerful  space  of  light  upon  the  ob- 
jects immediately  within  its  radius,  these  being  an 
inkstand,  a  legal-looking  document,  and  the  same  brass- 
bound  coffer  which  Antonio  had  seen  at  the  bankers'. 

"Is  there  anything  you  will  be  likely  to  want?" 
asked  Lord  Brackenbury. 

The  workman,  with  a  quick  glance  round  the  room, 
suggested  "More  light;"  so  Lord  Brackenbury  ordered 
another  lamp. 

"After  which.  Fronting,"  he  added,  "I  shall  want 
nothing  more  to-night.  If  anyone  asks  for  me,  I  am 
engaged,  and  cannot  be  interrupted." 

Respectfully  silent,  Mr.  Fronting  withdrew;  but  re- 
appearing presently  with  the  lamp,  requested  to  know 
at  what  hour  my  lord  would  take  tea.  My  lord,  how- 
ever, repeated  that  he  needed  nothing  more.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Prouting,  ingeniously  lingering,  straightened 
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the  table-cloth,  replaced  the  pens  in  the  inkstand,  and 
adjusted  the  lamps.  Antonio,  meanwhile,  had  taken 
from  his  pocket,  and  opened  upon  the  table,  a  shabby 
leathern  case  full  of  steel  implements  of  various  sizes. 
These  implements,  which  looked  like  instruments  of 
torture,  awakened  such  a  lively  curiosity  in  Mr.  Prout- 
ing's  soul  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  regulate  the 
lamps  again. 

"That  will  do.  Fronting,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury, 
impatiently.  "I  shall  not  want  you  again.  You  may 
go." 

Mr.  Fronting  retired  with  dignity,  well  knowing  that 
he  would  find  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
coming  in  again  presently.  Scarcely  had  he  closed 
the  door,  however,  when  the  key  grated  in  the  lock. 

Being  a  gentleman  of  keen  susceptibilities,  Mr. 
Fronting  felt  this  blow  severely.  So  severely,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  glass  of  his  lord's 
madeira.  Was  ever  such  a  monstrous  indignity?  With 
what  object  was  he  locked  out?  What  did  that  brass- 
bound  box  contain?  Who  was  Antonio?  What  was 
his  trade?  What  was  he  going  to  do  with  those  wicked- 
looking  tools?    What,  in  short,  was  the  mystery? 

Now  the  one  thing  Mr.  Fronting  loathed  was  a 
mystery.  A  sealed  letter,  a  conversation  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  a  locked  door,  were  his  favourite  aversions. 
Was  it  not  his  chartered  right  to  hear  everything,  to 
see  everything,  to  know  my  lord's  business  at  least  as 
well  as  my  lord  knew  it  himself,  if  not  better?  Words 
are  weak  to  express  Mr.  Frouting's  disgust  when  he 
found  himself  locked  out  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  a  truly  great  soul  is  not  easily  daunted;  and 
the  greatness  of  Mr.  Frouting's  soul  led  him,  after  a 
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few  minutes'  consideration,  to  squat  down  upon  his 
heds  before  the  door  of  the  salon,  and  apply  his  eye 
to  the  keyhole.  For  not  only  had  experience  taught 
him  that  a  turned  key  leaves  a  sure  field  for  observa- 
tion, but  foresight  and  the  natural  bent  of  an  inquiring 
mind  had  led  him  to  place  the  centre  table  of  the 
salon,  and  the  chair  that  his  master  usually  occupied, 
well  within  range  of  the  keyhole.  So  to  arrange  the 
furniture  on  arriving  at  a  fresh  hotel  was  Mr.  Prouting's 
invariable  custom;  and  in  some  of  his  former  situa- 
tions, it  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  him  much 
legitimate  entertainment.  Not  so,  however,  during  the 
eighteen  months  that  he  had  served  his  present  master. 
In  Lord  Brackenbury^s  simple  and  solitary  way  of  life, 
there  was  in  fact  nothing  to  observe.  At  home,  he 
hunted,  shot,  and  amused  himself  less  than  any  of  his 
neighbours;  went  very  little  into  society;  hated  London; 
spent  his  evenings  for  the  most  part  in  his  library;  and 
was  mainly  given  to  long  walks  with  no  other  com- 
panion than  his  dog,  his  book,  or  his  gun.  Abroad, 
he  had  drifted  from  Paris  to  Cannes,  from  Cannes  to 
Nice,  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  in  just  the  same  humdrum 
fashion.  He  made  no  acquaintances,  avoided  the 
people  he  knew,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
within  reach  of  the  coast,  instead  of  his  usual  solitary 
rambles,  lived  half  his  time  drifting  about  in  an  open 
boat.  He  did  not  even  spend  his  money  freely.  Not 
that  he  was  either  poor  or  miserly,  but  apparently  be- 
cause he  took  too  little  interest,  in  the  things  that 
travellers  usually  covet.  A  more  uninteresting  and  a 
more  unprofitable  master,  from  Mr.  Prouting's  point  of 
view,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  between  the 
Land's  End  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  He  would  wear 
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the  same  old  boating  suit  for  two  years,  and  was  worth 
nothing  to  his  valet  in  the  way  of  perquisites.  He  had 
not  even  any  secrets  for  Mr.  Prouting  to  find  out — 
neither  debts,  billets-doux  nor  con^)lications  of  any 
kind.  His  private  correspondence  was  of  the  most 
common-place  description,  and  consisted  of  a  few  lines 
now  and  thea  to  his  steward,  his  lawyer,  or  his  younger 
brother,  and  a  letter  once  a  week  to  his  affianced 
bride. 

To-day,  then,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  insufferable 
monotony,  Mr.  Ptouting  scented  a  mjrstery. 

What  he  first  saw  on  putting  his  eye  to ,  the  key- 
hole was  Lord  Brackenbury  standing  by  the  table  with 
his  back  towards  the  door;  the  workman  sitting  op- 
posite; the  brass-bound  coffer  between  them.  Lord 
Brackenbury  had  apparently  just  unlocked  the  coffer, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  out  the  contents  of  the 
first  tray.  One  by  one,  he  lifted  the  jewels  from  their 
velvet  bed  and  laid  them  before  Antonio  on  the  table. 
One  by  one,  he  emptied  and  removed  each  tray  in 
succession.  Mr.  Prouting  gasped  for  breath  as  his  eye 
caught  the  glitter  of  the  diamonds. 

Antonio  then  took  a  bracelet  fix)m  the  heap,  and 
his  little  magnifying  glass  from  his  waistcoat  pocket; 
selected  a  delicate  Uttle  pair  of  steel  forceps  from 
among  his  tools,  screwed  ^e  glass  into  his  right  eye, 
and  proceeded  very  rapidly  to  bend  and  cut  asunder 
the  silver  setting  which  held  the  stones  together. 

Mr.  Prouting  watched  them  drop  out  upon  the 
table;  saw  Lord  Brackenbury  count  them  and  Antonio 
'  divide  them  into  three  little  heaps,  sorting  them  ap- 
parently according  to  their  size.  This  done,  another 
and  another  jewel  was  subjected  to  the  same  process; 
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the  workman  performing  his  task  with  surprising 
dexterity,  and  the  precious  little  heaps  becoming  mo- 
mentarily larger.  By  and  by,  bracelets,  tiara,  and 
aigrette  having  been  broken  up  in  succession,  Antonio 
began  upon  a  handful  of  the  smaller  objects. 

"Does  the  Signore  wish  this  old  ring  taken  to 
pieces?"  he  asked.  "The  stones  are  small,  and  will 
be  worth  very  little." 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  portrait-ring,  shield-shaped, 
set  round  with  a  single  row  of  small  brilliants  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown. 

Lord  Brackenbury  put  it  on  his  finger,  drew  the 
lamp  nearer,  and,  recognising  the  Spanish  gift  of  which 
Signor  Moro  had  told  him,  examined  it  with  some 
interest. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  curious  old 
ring;  but  the  diamonds  are  valueless.  I  will  keep  it 
as  it  is." 

Mr.  Fronting  was  no  Italian  scholar;  but  he  noted 
the  looks  and  gestures,  and  made  a  shrewd  guess  at 
their  meaning. 

Lord  Brackenbury,  meanwhile,  kept  the  ring  upon 
his  finger,  and  Antonio  went  on  with  his  work.  Paus- 
ing every  now  and  then,  he  inquired,  apparently, 
whether  certain  of  the  smaller  jewels  should  be  spared 
or  not;  and,  when  answered,  broke  them  up.  So  by 
degrees  the  glittering  pile  diminished,  the  three  little 
heaps  increased,  and  the  table  became  strewn  with 
scraps  of  jagged  silver. 

Fast  as  he  worked,  it  was  long  past  midnight 
when  Antonio  sorted  the  last  diamonds.  Seeing  him 
in  the  act  of  replacing  his  tools  in  thejr  case  and  Lord 
Brackenbury  taking  out  his  purse,  Mr.  Fronting  with- 
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drew,  closing  the  door  noiselessly  behind  him  and  re- 
treating upstairs  to  the  next  landing.  There  he  waited, 
secure  against  observation;  and  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  oil  lamp  which  glimmered  after  midnight  in  the 
corridor,  saw  Antonio  presently  go  down  into  the  hall, 
and  with  a  muttered  "Buona  notte"  to  the  night-porter, 
pass  out  into  the  street. 

About  ten  minutes  later,  Mr.  Fronting,  armed  with 
a  tray  containing  lemons,  sugar,  a  tumbler  and  a 
water  caraffe,  walked  boldly  into  the  salon,  and 
surprised  Lord  Brackenbury  in  the  act  of  making  up 
his  diamonds  into  a  number  of  small  packets,  one  of 
which  he  was  at  that  moment  folding  and  sealing.' 

He  looked  up,  impatiently. 

"I  said  I  should  not  want  you  again  to-night,"  he 
said,  frowning. 

"Beg  pardon,  my  lord;  but  meeting  Mr.  Antonio 
just  now  in  Jiie  'all,  I  concluded  your  lordship  was  not 
gone  to-^ed,  and  thought  you  would  like  your 
lemonade  as  usual." 

Mr.  Prouting,  speaking  and  moving  with  even  more 
than  his  accustomed  deliberation,  took  note  of  every- 
thing upon  the  table.  Nothing  escaped  him;  neither 
the  sealed  packets,  nor  the  piles  of  diamonds,  nor  the 
belt  of  chamois-leather  which  lay  beside  them,  and  in 
which  his  master,  when  travelling,  was  wont  to  carry 
money  and  bills  of  exchange.  It  needed  no  preter- 
natural sagacity  to  divine  at  once  that  Lord  Bracken- 
bury  was  preparing  to  stock  the  belt  with  diamonds, 
and  to  carry  his  treasure  upon  his  person.  Mr.  Prouting 
observed  also  that  the  legal-looking  document  was  gone, 
and  that  the  brass-bound  coffer  had  been  removed  to 
one  of  the  side  tables. 
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Lord  Brackenbury  looked  annoyed. 

"Having  brought  the  tray,  you  may  leave  it/'  he 
said;  "but  remember  in  future  that  I  want  nothing  I 
have  not  ordered." 

"Very  good,  my  lord.'' 

"And  that  when  I  say  I  shall  not  require  you  again, 
I  desire  not  to  be  interrupted." 

Mr.  Fronting  repeated  his  "Very  good,  my  lord," 
and  moved  sedately  towards  the  door;  then  paused, 
and  added: — 

"Your  lordship  desired  me  to  enquire  about  a 
travelling  carriage." 

"Yes,  have  you  heard  of  one?" 

"There  were  two  here  to-day,  my  lord — a  light 
one-horse  trap  from  some  place  inland,  with  a  single 
gentleman;  and  a  good  return  caliche  from  Nice  with 
a  pair  of  greys." 

"Would  the  last  suit  me?" 

"Suit  you  exactly,  I  should  say,  my  lord — good 
springs,  and  not  too  heavy  for  the  hills,  I  asked  the 
landlord  to  speak  to  the  driver.  He  belongs  to  the 
town,  and  would  be  willing  to  leave  his  horses  here 
and  take  posters,  if  your  lordship  preferred  them." 

"And  his  price?" 

"From  here  to  Pisa,  my  lord,  by  way  of  the  coast, 
thirty  napoleons  with  his  own  horses;  but  if  with  post- 
horses,  your  lordship  will  have  to  make  a  special  ar- 
rangement." 

"Say  that  I  will  see  him  and  his  carriage  to-morrow 
morning  at  ten." 

"Very  good,  my  Lord." 

"Have  you  inquired  about  the  state  of  the  roads?" 

"Yes,  my  lord.    There  is  still  some  snow  on  the 
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high  ground  somewhere  between  here  and  Spezzia; 
but  otherwise  the  roads  are  in  good  order.*' 

"And  safe,  of  course?" 

"Safe  as  the  streets  of  London,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, my  lord.  No  one  travels  with  an  escort  in 
these  parts,  but  the  Government  courier." 

"Enough.     I  shall  not  want  you  again  to-night." 

Mr.  Fronting,  with  his  hand  upon  the  door,  mur- 
mured his  customary  "Very  good,  my  lord." 

"And  look  here.  Fronting — if  I  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  you  ever  talked  amongst  the  servants  and 
couriers  down  yonder  about  anything  you  hear  or — or 
— see  in  my  rooms,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury,  with  a 
hesitating  glance  at  the  diamonds,  "I  would  dismiss 
you  from  my  service  at  a  minute's  notice." 

Mr.  Fronting  stared  at  the  three  precious  piles  with 
all  his  might,  and  coughed  significantly. 

"My  discretion,  my  lord,  has  never  been  called  in 
question,"  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  injured  dignity. 

"So  much  the  better.     You  can  go." 

"Mr.  Fronting  made  as  if  he  was  about  to  speak; 
lingered  for  a  moment;  then  reluctantly  withdrew. 

Again  Lord  Brackenbury  turned  the  key  upon  his 
faithful  valet;  and  again  that  faithful  valet  ostenta- 
tiously opened  and  shut  the  dining-room  and  ante-room 
doors,  came  noiselessly  back,  and  applied  his  eye  to 
the  keyhole  as  before. 

But  the  main  action  of  the  drama  was  over,  and 
what  now  followed  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
observing.  He  saw  Lord  Brackenbury  dispose  of  the 
rest  of  the  diamonds  in  some  eight  or  ten  little 
packets;  seal  each  packet  with  his  signet;  stow  the 
whole  away  in  the  pockets  of  his  travelling  belt:  then 
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fetch  his  despatch-box,  and  settle  down,  apparently,  to 
a  night  of  hard  writing.  For  more  than  half-an-hour, 
Mr.  Fronting  watched  the  travelling  of  his  pen.  At 
first  he  seemed  to  be  o^ying  the  contents  of  certain 
papers  which  he  set  up,  one  by  one,  against  the 
pedestal  of  the  nearest  lamp.  He  then  took  out  a 
packet  of  letters;  read  some,  dipped  into  others,  and 
set  to  work,  apparently,  to  answer  them.  Except 
that  he  paused  now  and  then  to  refer  back,  or  to  lean 
his  cheek  upon  his  hand  and  think,  he  wrote  on  in- 
cessantly. 

At  last,  even  Mr.  Prouting's  curiosity  tired.  Cramped 
and  almost  crippled,  he  straightened  himself  with  diffi- 
culty, and  crept  away  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FESTA-DAY  ON  TEIE  RIVIERA. 

Lord  Brackenbury,  although  he  had  spoken  of  be- 
ginning his  southward  journey  on  the  morrow,  did  not 
start,  after  all,  till  the  morning  of  the  second  day  fol- 
lowing his  great  purchase.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  in- 
spected the  caliche,  made  terms  with  the  driver,  and 
was  out  (probably  on  the  water)  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  intervening  day.  He  came  back  to  his 
hotel,  at  all  events,  late  and  tired  on  the  Monday  even- 
ing, and  went  to  bed  early,  giving  orders  for  tiiie  car- 
riage to  be  at  the  door  by  nine. 

By  nine,  therefore,  Alessandro  Crepi,  licensed  vet- 
turino  No.  47,  native  and  citizen  of  Genoa,  commonly 
known  as  "Sandro  Quaranta-Sette,"  brought  his  caliche 
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round  with  a  mighty  clatter,  and  drew  up  at  the  door 
of  the  Hotel  Feder. 

There  was  not,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
a  more  popular  vetturino  on  the  road  than  Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette,  or  a  vehicle  more  steadily  in  request 
than  the  "leathern  conveniency"  which  now  awaited 
my  Lord  Brackenbury's  pleasure.  Roomy  but  not  un- 
wieldly,  provided  with  numberless  straps,  pockets,  and 
hiding-places,  hung  light  and  high,  lined  with  spotless 
dimity,  and  yellow  outside  as  an  orange,  this  irre- 
proachable family  conveyance  was  generally  to  be  seen 
at  the  heels  of  a  pair  of  sturdy  greys  driven  by  Sandro 
himself.  Lord  Brackenbury,  however,  preferred  post- 
ing; so  the  yellow  caliche  appeared  on  the  present 
occasion  behind  four  gaunt  roadsters  and  two  shabby 
postillions;  while  Sandro,  with  a  Rose  behind  his  ear 
and  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  sat  in  idle  dignity  upon 
the  box. 

The  usual  knot  of  street  urchins,  porters,  and 
miscellaneous  idlers  gathered  at  once  about  the  car- 
riage-door; a  couple  of  porters  in  white  jackets  came 
hurrying  out  with  sundry  portmanteaus  and  hat-boxes; 
Mr.  Prouting^  appeared  on  the  steps  with  his  master's 
dressing-case  and  railway-rug;  and  a  lively  cross-fire 
of  "chaff"  in  the  purest  Genoese  patois  was  im- 
mediately opened  between  the  bystanders  on  the  pave- 
ment and  the  porters  who  were  strapping  the  luggage 
to  the  roof. 

As  Mr.  Fronting  descended  the  steps  with  his 
wonted  dignity,  half  a  dozen  brown  hands  were  thrust 
forward  to  open  the  carriage  door  and  relieve  him  of 
his  burden.  The  owners  of  the  hands  took  him  for 
"milord,"    and    he    accepted   the    conopliment  as  his 
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due.  The  same  tribute  had  been  paid  many  a  time 
before  to  the  glitter  of  his  gold  chain  and  the  magnitude 
of  his  whiskers;  and  it  in  a  manner  consoled  Mr. 
Fronting  for  the  despotism  of  circumstances  and  the 
irony  of  fate. 

Lord  Brackenbury  came  out  a  minute  or  two  later, 
followed  by  the  bowing  landlord  and  the  obsequious 
head-waiter;  whereupon  Mr.  Prouting  had  in  his  turn 
to  hold  the  door,  and  touch  his  hat,  and  finally  to 
scramble  into  the  rumble,  which  feat  he  performed 
amid  a  circle  of  grinning  faces  and  a  shower  of  un- 
intelligible banter. 

And  now,  with  an  ostentatious  cracking  of  whips 
and  a  tremendous  show  of  rattling  off  at  a  gallant 
pace,  the  yellow  caliche  rumbled  away  from  the  door 
of  the  Hotel  Feder.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  go  far  at  a 
gallant  pace  in  the  picturesque  city  of  Genoa;  and  the 
little  crowd  was  scarcely  left  out  of  sight  before  the 
postillions  turned  their  horses'  heads  towards  a  labyrinth 
of  steep  and  narrow  streets  up  which  it  was  only  pos- 
sible to  drag  the  carriage  at  a  walk — streets  such  as 
the  traveller  sees  nowhere  save  in  Italy  in  old  towns 
by  the  sea;  streets  where  the  houses  seem  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  rocks,  and  to  be  part  of  them,  and 
the  rugged  basement-stones  are  green  with  slime,  and 
the  old  wrought-iron  balconies  are  eaten  through  with 
rust,  and  the  causeway  underfoot,  worn  by  the  traffic 
of  centuries,  is  furrowed  like  the  restless  waters  of  the 
bay;  streets  where  the  sky  overhead  is  a  strip  of  burn- 
ing blue  seen  between  mouldering  cornices  and  jutting 
eaves  where  swallows  build,  and  the  wandering  thistle- 
down strikes  root,  and  the  sea-gull  seeks  refiige  when 
storms  sweep  up  from  the  sea. 
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It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  easy  to  sail  a  ship 
up  one  of  these  old  Genoese  side-streets  as  to  get  any 
four-wheeled  and  four-horsed  vehicle  over  such  pave- 
ment, and  up  such  steep  inclines;  but  they  are  more 
crowded,  as  a  rule,  than  the  broader  and  easier 
thoroughfares;  and  the  yellow  caliche,  lumbering 
laboriously  uphill  through  a  succession  of  by-streets 
barely  wide  enough  for  two  carretti  abreast,  encountered 
a  downward  stream  of  foot-passengers,  hand-trucks, 
market-carts,  and  hired  vehicles  of  every  description. 

For  it  was  high  holiday  in  Genoa — the  festa  of 
some  popular  saint,  in  whose  honour  the  picturesque 
old  city  was  all  astir  this  bright  changeable  morning. 
A  busy,  noisy,  joyous  day!  In  the  air,  clash  and 
clang  of  bells;  in  the  harbour,  a  flutter  of  many- 
coloured  flags;  on  all  the  church-doors,  flaunting  dra- 
peries of  crimson  and  yellow;  in  the  streets,  crowds  of 
women  in  white  veils,  priests,  mendicant-friars,  weather- 
beaten  sailors  with  rings  in  their  ears,  and  fishermen 
with  gay  sashes  wound  about  their  waists  and  red 
caps  on  their  heads;  in  every  d^irk  shopwindow  and 
under  every  gloomy  basement-arch,  piles  of  gaudy 
stuffs  and  pyramids  of  green  and  brown  pottery;  be- 
fore every  little  street-comer  Madonna,  a  flickering 
oil-lamp  and  a  handful  of  flowers  in  a  cheap  vase; 
and  in  every  open  space,  stalls  for  the  sale  of  fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables,  rosaries,  wax-tapers,  toys,  trinkets, 
ballads,  fried  fish,  roasted  chestnuts,  and  the  like.  It 
was  real  Genoa  weather,  too;  wild  and  variable,  bursts 
of  brilliant  sunshine  alternating  with  sudden  gusts  of 
rain — each  rain-storm  converting  the  streets  into  mov- 
ing parterres  of  huge  overblown  umbrellas,  red  blue, 
green,  and  parti-coloured,  while  the  pavement  under- 
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foot  became  a  net-work  of  miniature  water-courses 
rushing  turbulently  downwards  to  the  level  of  the 
quays. 

Upon  Lord  Brackenbury,  buried  moodily  in  a  comer 
of  the  caliche,  upon  Mr.  Fronting,  scowling  at  Fortune 
from  the  rumble,  these  picturesque  sights  and  sounds 
were  thrown  away.  Not  so,  however,  upon  Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette,  who  saw  everything,  enjoyed  every- 
thing, pulled  off  his  hat  to  the  priest,  flung  a  copper 
to  the  blind  cripple  at  the  crossing,  and  had  a  nod 
and  a  laugh  for  everyone  that  passed — for  his  fellow 
vetturini  as  well  as  for  their  carriage-loads  of  buxom 
peasant- women  and  uproarious  children;  for  the  al 
fresco  cook  selling  polenta  and  roasted  chestnuts;  for 
the  pedlar  with  his  tray  of  knives,  scissors,  combs, 
and  pocket-mirrors;  for  the  vendors  of  rosaries  and 
missal-markers,  who  made  counters  of  the  church 
steps  for  the  display  of  their  pious  wares;  for  the  cop- 
persmith hammering  away  under  the  archway,  and  the 
basket-maker  weaving  rushes  at  his  shop-door,  and  the, 
cobbler  mending  shoes  in  his  stall;  for  the  gaping  pea* 
sant  with  a  green  bough  in  his  hat;  for  the  shabby 
Custom-house  officials  at  the  city  gate;  and  even  for 
the  sentries  in  their  sentry-boxes  at  the  head  of  the 
draw-bridge,  where  the  carriage  passed  the  line  of 
fortifications,  and. the  road,  still  trending  upwards,  led 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

And  now,  for  some  miles  of  the  way,'  they  con- 
tinued to  meet  a  stream  of  holiday-makers  bound  for 
Genoa.  Sometimes  it  was  a  party  of  Capuchin  friars, 
striding  manfully  along  with  their  brown  skirts  tucked 
up  through  their  knotted  girdles;  or  a  detachment  of 
bare-headed  Seminarists  in  black  gowns,    under  th^ 
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escort  of  a  couple  of  Jesuits;  or  a  wild-looking  Con- 
tadino  clad,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  jacket  and 
breeches  of  undressed  goat-skin;  or,  more  often  still,  a 
creaking  carretta  full  of  laughing  girls,  drawn  by  a 
rough  little  nag  with  a  wonderful  head-gear,  all  brass 
ornaments,  fringes,  and  scarlet  tassels.  Further  still, 
as  the  distance  became  greater  and  the  day  wore  on, 
this  tide  of  wayfarers  gradually  ceased.  Meanwhile, 
from  every  fishing-village  nestled  hundreds  of  feet  be- 
low on  the  brink  of  the  blue  sea,  there  rose  a  faint 
echo  of  church-bells;  and  in  one  little  hamlet  where 
the  wayside  church  was  all  too  small  for  the  numbers 
who  had  come  to  worship  within  its  walls,  there  knelt 
outside  in  the  dust  of  the  road  and  the  glare  of  noon 
a-  silent  crowd  to  whom  the  words  of  the  priest  were 
inaudible,  but  for  whom  there  was  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving enough  in  the  chanting  of  the  acolytes  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  bell. 

Shortly  after  midday,  having  changed  horses  twice 
since  leaving  Genoa,  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  put  up 
for  an  hour  at  a  quaint  little  town,  fantastically  built, 
roof  below  roof,  in  a  ravine  opening  down  so  steeply 
to  the  beach  that  it  looked  as  if  a  cataract  of  houses 
had  tumbled  over  the  cliff  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  taken  root  among  the  ledges  of  the  rocks* 
A  dizzy  road,  carved  out  in  zigzags,  led  down  to  this 
little  town;  and  there  Were  clusters  of  fan-palms  on 
the  heights  above;  and  rows  of  black  fishing-boats 
drawn  up  on  the  sands  below;  and  on  the  verge  of  a 
jutting  promontory  some  mile  or  two  farther  along  the 
shore,  a  wide-fi-onted,  many-windowed  convent  sur- 
rounded by  cypresses. 

Here,  too,   it  was   all  Festa  to-day — streets  and 
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market-place  crowded  with  idlers;  men  playing  at 
morra,  women  gossiping,  bells  ringing,  church  doors 
standing  open,  and  a  lingering  perfume  of  incense  on 
the  air.  There  was  but  one  inn  in  the  place — a 
rambling  old  house  with  kitchen  and  stabling  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  a  big  dirty  dining-room  upstairs,  full 
of  country  folk  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  making 
merry.  Here  Mr.  Fronting,  not  without  sundry  pain- 
ful misgivings  as  to  the  inferiority  of  his  surroundings, 
sat  down  with  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  to  a  sort  of 
rustic  table -d'hote  dinner,  while  Lord  Brackenbury 
strolled  into  the  church  to  see  a  certain  miracle-work- 
ing picture  of  the  Madonna,  which  was  the  glory  and 
pride  of  the  place. 

It  had  been  washed  ashore  one  night  during  a 
great  storm  about  eighty  years  ago,  said  the  old 
sacristan,  who  was  trimming  the  lamps  for  the  Vesper 
service;  "since  when,  with  the  blessing  of  Our  Lady 
and  all  the  Saints,  it  had  wrought  many  famous  cures." 

Lord  Brackenbury  looked,  listened,  and  gravely 
smiled. 

Like  the  generality  of  miracle-working  pictures,  it 
was  a  miserable  daub. 

"Does  it  cure  all  diseases  alike,  or  is  it  good  for 
only  certain  ailments?"  he  asked. 

The  sacristan  shook  his  head. 

"Altro,  altro,"  he  said,  doubtfully;  "our  people 
come  hither  to  pray  for  relief  from  ophthalmia  and 
rheumatism." 

"And  they  obtain  it?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  Signore — undoubtely ." 

The  Madonna  squinted,  and  her  nose  was  sadly 
out  of  drawing.     Lord  Brackenbury  thought  to  himself 
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that  SO  benevolent  a  Madonna  might  as  well  have 
been  better-looking.  Perhaps  his  face  betrayed  his 
thoughts;  for  the  old  man,  drawing  a  faded  curtain 
over  the  picture,  said,  somewhat  sharply: — 

"It  is  very  old;  no  one  knows  how  old — and  it  has 
the  beauty  of  holiness." 

To  this  incontrovertible  assertion,  Lord  Bracken- 
bury  made  the  only  answer  open  to  an  Englishman 
and  a  sceptic.  He  took  out  his  purse,  gave  the 
sacristan  a  piece  of  money,  and  with  a  pleasant  "Buon 
giomo"  walked  out  again  into  the  sunshine. 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  coin,  looked  after  the 
giver,  looked  at  the  coin  again,  and,  with  a  chuckle  of 
self-gratulation,  pocketed  the  same. 

"Per  Bacco!"  he  muttered,  lapsing  into  temporary 
Paganism.  "A  scudo — a  whole  scudo!  And  I  took 
him  for  a  heretic!" 

From  the  church,  Lord  Brackenbury  went  down 
again  to  the  beach,  where  the  empty  fishing-boats 
were  drawn  up  in  a  long  straggling  row,  battered, 
water-worn,  casting  pure  violet  shadows  on  the  white 
sands,  with  here  and  there  an  orange-tawny  sail,  or  a 
much-mended  net  spread  over  the  oars  to  dry.  Here, 
among  coils  of  rope,  and  empty  fish-baskets,  and 
rusty  anchors,  and  piles  of  shells  and  driftwood  and 
withered  seaweed,  and  all  the  picturesque  litter  proper 
to  a  Mediterranean  fishing-village,  Lord  Brackenbury 
sat  him  down  upon  a  little  creaking  capstan,  and 
watched  the  slow  wa^h  of  the  sea  as  it  broke  in 
creamy  curves  against  the  shore. 

Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  came  to  him  pre- 
sently and  asked,  half  shyly,  half  boldly,  for  "one  little 
soldo." 
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"A  soldo?     What  tvould  you  do  with  it?" 

The  boy  hung  back;  the  little  girl  hid  her  face 
against  her  brother's  shoulder — a  bronzed,  bare-footed, 
amphibious  little  pair,  to  whom  the  sands,  and  the 
rucks,  and  I  lit:  shells,  and  the  seaweeds  were  as  green 
slopes  and  wild  flowers  to  the  children  of  inland  hills 
and  valleys. 

Lord  Brackenbury  beckoned  to  them  to  come  closer. 

"What  would  you  do  with  it?"  he  repeated. 

Still  they  were  silent;  but  seeing  his  fingers  stray 
in  the  direction  of  his  waist-coat-pocket,  they  ventured 
a  foot  or  two  nearer. 

Lord  Brackenbury  took  out  two  little  silver  half-lire 
of  Genoese  currency,  value  about  fourpence  each — a 
coin  long  since  gone  the  way  of  the  Roman  Paul  and 
the  Neapolitan  Car  lino, 

"I  will  buy  oranges!"  said  the  boy,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling, his  hand  outstretched. 

"And  this  little  maiden?" 

The  boy  gave  her  a  push,  and  Lord  Brackenbury, 
still  withholding  his  coins,  drew  her  gently  to  his 
side. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 

The  boy  answered  for  her: — 

"Felicita." 

"And  yours?" 

"Giovanni." 
- .     '^EccOf  Felicita.     Giovanni  has  answered — therefore 
I  give  him  not  a  soldo,  but  a  mezzo  lira!  The  other  is 
yours,  when  you  tell  me  how  you  will  spend  it." 

The  boy's  fingers  closed  eagerly  on  the  coveted 
coin.  Then,  like  a  young  savage,  he  sprang  back, 
fearing  lest  the  giver  should  repent  him  of  his  gift. 
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Feliciti,  left  with  the  terrible  stranger,  looked  uncertain 
whether  to  howl  or  run  away. 

"What!  quite  dumb?  Very  well,  then! — Felicita 
keeps  her  tongue  to  herself,  and  I  keep  my  mezzo 
lira!" 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Lord  Bracken- 
bury  returned  the  money  to  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

The  child's  lip  quivered,  and  two  big  shining  drops 
slipped  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

The  half  lira  was  out  again  directly,  and  held  be- 
fore her  eyes. 

"Hush!  no  tears,  little  one.  See,  now — what  is  it 
to  be?    Oranges?" 

Felicita,  staring  at  the  coin  through  tears  that 
magnified  it  to  the  size  of  a  scudo,  shook  her  head. 

"  Cakes  ? — sweets  ? — toys  ?  " 

Another  silent  negative. 

"Nay,  then,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  guessing." 

The  boy  stamped  his  foot  impatiently. 

"But  speak,  speak.  Felicity !"  he  cried.  Then, 
turning  to  the  stranger,  he  added,  with  all  a  boy's  con- 
tempt for  the  weaker  sex: — "Give  it  to  me  for  her, 
Signore — she  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

The  little  maiden  stopped  crying,  lifted  her  head, 
and,  with  an  indignant  sob,  said: — 

"Yes — I  do  know.  I  will  buy  a  pair  of  filagree 
ear-rings." 

Lord  Brackenbury  laughed. 

"Oh,  Eve!  Eve!"  he  said.  "Everywhere  the  same. 
Vivat  vanitas!  Here,  thou  small  daughter  of  Danae— 
here  is  thy  half  lira,  and  another  to  the  back  of  it; 
one  for  each  little  ear!  Go  on  thus,  and  hereafter  thou 
shalt  sell  thy  soul  for  dross!" 
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Unintelligible  words!  and  yet  the  children  were 
somehow  conscious  of  their  cynicism.  The  little  girl, 
clutching  her  silver  pieces,  shrank  back  and  ran  to  her 
brother. 

"What! — not  even  a  word  of  thanks?"  said  Lord 
Brackenbury. 

Half  glad,  half  frightened,  they  lingered  for  a  mo- 
ment hand  in  hand;  then,  moved  by  a  common  impulse, 
fled  away  like  young  antelopes,  and  vanished  among 
the  boats. 

Lord  Brackenbury  looked  after  them,  and  his  face 
darkened.  Was  this  the  sweet  simplicity  of  untutored 
childhood?  Blushed  the  flowery  meads  of  Tempe  and 
the  Vales  of  Arcady  with  such  idyllic  blossoms  of 
cupidity  and  vanity?  Was  the  Golden  Age  peopled 
with  archaic  Giovannis  and  peplum-trailing  Felicit^s? 
Ay,  verily — with  such,  and  none  other.  A  disjointed 
world!   fair  to  look  upon;  rotten  at  the  core. 

He  rose  and  strolled  on,  pausing  now  and  then  to 
look  at  the  long  line  of  land  and  water;  on  the  one  • 
hand,  the  palm-crowned  cliffs,  the  shimmering  sands, 
the  far-off"  frosted  peaks;  on  the  other — ^waveless, 
palpitating,  melting  into  a  golden  haze  on  the  horizon 
— the  blue  and  dreamy  sea. 

"It  would  not  be  such  a  disagreeable  world,  after 
all,  if  there  were  no  human  beings  in  it!"  muttered 
Lord  Brackenbury. 

CHAPTER  V.  [ 

OVER  THE  PASS  OF  BRACCO. 

When  Lord  Brackenbury  came  back  to  the  point 
from  which  he  had  started,  he  found  Sandro  Quaranta- 
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Sette  helping  to  put  in  fresh  horses.  So  he  settled 
down  again  into  the  roomy  depths  of  the  yellow  caliche, 
ordered  a  cup  of  coffee  to  be  brought  out  to  him,  and 
prepared  to  resume  his  journey. 

Presently  an  old,  old  woman,  with  scant  dishevelled 
locks  and  a  skin  like  shrivelled  parchment,  tottered  to 
the  carriage  window,  mumbling  for  charity. 

Lord  Brackenbuiy  felt  for  his  purse;  but  a  stalwart 
fisherman  stepped  out  from  among  the  bystanders,  and 
drew  the  crone  gently  back. 

"Pardon,  Signore,"  he  said,  hastily;  "we  are  not 
beggars,  God  be  praised!  But  the  mother  is  old,  and 
her  memory  .  .  .  ." 

He  stopped;  touched  his  cap;  and  said  with  a  look 
of  surprised  recognition: — 

"Ecco!    'Jhe  Signore  of  the  felucca!" 

Lord  Brackenbury  smiled. 

"And  you,"  he  replied,  "are  the  carpenter  who 
rigged  up  her  bowsprit  for  me !  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  rough  weather  six  weeks  ago." 

"The  Signore  goes  to  sea  in  a  cockle-shell  when 
the  hurricanes  are  out,  and  travels  by  land  in  a 
carriage  and  four  when  waters  are  smooth  and  skies 
are  fair!" 

"Why  not?  Don't  you  like  wind  enough  to  fill  your 
sail  when  you  put  to  sea?" 

Hie  fisherman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"A  little  more  wind  that  day,  and  the  Signore 
would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  boat  and  all,  on 
the  rocks  yonder!  A  broken  neck  is  not  so  easy  to 
mend  as  a  broken  bowsprit." 

"That  is  true,  my  lad,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury; 
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"bat  necks  are  as  likely  to  get  broken  on  shore  as  on 
sea,  when  one  travels  by  such  roads  as  these.  The 
next  time  I  pay  your  town  a  visit,  I  shall  prefer  to 
come  by  water." 

The  fisherman  laughed. 

"The  Signore  has  left  his  felucca  in  harbour  at 
Genoa?"  he  asked. 

Lord  Brackenbury  shook  his  head. 

"I  shall  not  be  along  this  coast  again  for  a  year," 
he  replied.     "I  am  giving  up  the  felucca." 

"That's  a  pity,"  said  the  fisherman,  carrying  on  his 
share  of  the  conversation  with  the  childlike  familiarity 
of  his  class.  "She's  a  sound  little  craft.  If  I  had 
money  enough,  I  would  have  liked  the  refusal  of  her. 
The  Signore  is  going  to  La  Spezzia?" 

"I  shall  pass  through  La  Spezzia,  but  I  am  bound 
for  Rome,"  replied  Lord  Brackenbury. 

"Rome?  Ah,  I  have  a  twin  sister  in  Rome  whom 
I  have  not  seen  for  six  years.  Rome  is  a  long  way  off 
— I  wish  the  Signore  was  taking  me  with  him!" 

The  postillions  were  by  this  time  in  their  saddles, 
and  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  waited  his  lordship's  plea- 
sure to  give  the  signal  for  starting.  Mr.  Fronting 
•meanwhile  looked  on  in  amazed  displeasure.  Never 
had  he  seen  his  master  talking  so  freely,  smiling  so 
pleasantly.  If  there  was  one  thing  in  the  world  that 
Mr.  Fronting  hated  more  than  another — and  he  hated 
most  things  and  most  people — it  was  low  society.  He 
prided  himself  on  his  Conservatism.  In  Mr.  Frouting's 
eyes,  a  lord  was  a  lord;  a  valet  was  a  gentleman's 
gentleman;  a  fisherman  in  shirt-sleeves  was  low  society. 
He  almost  felt  that  it  was  his  jfkinful  duty  to  give? 
warning  on  the  spot 
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"And  from  Rome  I  go  home  to  England,  which  is 
still  farther  away,"  said  Lord  Brackenbuiy. 

''Home!    The  Signore  is  not  English?" 

"Surely,  I  am  English/' 

"Diavolo!^  The  Signore  speaks  Italian  as  well  as 
I  do!" 

Lord  Brackenbury  looked  amused.  He  thought, 
perhaps,  that  he  spoke  it  somewhat  better.  Not  only 
was  his  that  "lingua  Toscana  in  bocca  Romana"  which 
a  cultivated  foreigner  sometimes  very  nearly  succeeds 
in  acquiring;  but  he  spoke  fluently  the  soft,  slipshod 
Neapolitan,  the  resonant  Venetian,  the  barbarous 
Bolognese,  and  even  the  mongrel  Piedmontese.  He 
had,  in  fact,  made  the  dialects  and  folk-lore  of  Italy 
his  particular  study;  and  certain  well-kiK)wn  translations 
of  Canti  Popolari  in  all  these  dialects  which  had  ap- 
peared a  few  years  before  in  "The  Parthenon"  were 
from  his  pen.  But  this  was  a  secret  known  only  to 
himself  and  the  editor.  Not  even  his  own  brother 
suspected  that  Lord  Brackenbury  had  ever  turned  a 
line  of  verse,  except  as  a  school  exercise. 

The  postillions,  turning  half  round  in  their  saddles, 
listened  and  laughed;  Mr.  Prouting,  understanding  not 
a  word,  looked  the  picture  of  outraged  dignity;  while 
Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  took  advantage  of  the  delay  to 
"wdiisper  tender  nothings  in  the  ear  of  the  black-eyed 
waitress  who  had  brought  out  Lord  Brackenbury's 
coffee. 

"If  I  come  this  way  next  year,  with  a  good  yacht 
instead  of  a  carriage,"  said  Lwd  Brackenbury,  "I  will 
take  you  to  Civita  Vecchia,  my  lad;  and  that  is  only 
a  day's  walk  from  flome." 

The  man's  eyes  sparkled 
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"Will  you,  Signore?"  he  said.     "Is  it  a  promise?" 

"Assuredly  it  is  a  promise — if  I  come." 

"Ah,  but  you  must  come!" 

"Meanwhile,  you  will  drink  a  flask  to  my  health. 
Now,  drivers — ready  1" 

And  Lord  Brackenbury,  having  given  back  his  cup, 
paid  for  his  coffee,  and  slipped  a  parting  present  into 
the  fisherman's  hand,  nodded  a  friendly  farewell,  and 
drove  away. 

The  man's  cheek  flushed,  and  his  fingers  closed 
quickly  on  the  coin. 

The  old  mother  tottered  forward. 

"What  has  he  given  thee,  'Tonio?"  she  asked, 
quaveringly. 

"Corpo  di  Dio!"  said  Antonio,  with  a  half  laugh; 
so  holding  his  hand  that  she  only  could  see  into  the 
palm. 

It  contained  a  piece  of  gold. 

The  new  horses  were  fresh;  the  post-boys  had  just 
dined;  the  way  was  level;  and  for  the  next  mile  or  so 
the  yellow  caliche  went  at  a  rattling  pace  between  the 
sands  and  the  sea.  Then  came  the  cypress-crowned 
promontory  barring  the  forward  view;  and  then  the 
road  wound  upwards  and  landwards,  turning  away 
from  the  coast  through  a  sterile  country  interspersed 
with  meagre  plantations  of  cork  and  ilex.  From  this 
point,  the  ground  rose  rapidly,  and  kept  rising.  Vine- 
yards and  olive-groves  were  by  and  by  succeeded  by 
tracts  of  unrepaying  soil  where  the  oxen  ploughed  toil- 
somely against  the  slope.  Then  came  fir-woods — stony 
wastes  relieved  here  and  there  by  cultivated  patches 
— wind-swept  heights  where  snow  lay  in  the  hollows — 
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here  and  there  a  rude  cross,  where  once  upon  a  time 
some  snow-blinded  wayfarer  had  perished — ^then,  in  a 
sheltered  spot  some  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
a  soHtary  post-house  where  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette 
stayed  to  change  horses. 

Hence  the  road  rose  again,  more  and  more  rapidly, 
reaching  at  last  a  bleak  stretch  of  level  summit  where 
a  gang  of  cantonniers  were  at  work  clearing  the  road 
of  newly  fallen  snow.  They  had  lit  a  fire  in  a  kind  of 
natural  grotto  among  the  rocks,  and  had  fixed  up  an 
olive  bough  and  a  rude  print  of  the  Madonna,  in  honour 
of  the  Festa. 

Lord  Brackenbuiy  got  out  and  talked  to  the  men 
while  the  horses  rested;  warmed  his  hands  at  their 
fire;  tasted  their  sour  wine;  and  gave  them  a  handful 
of  small  silver  at  parting. 

The  post-boys  said  to  each  other  that  he  was  a 
"bravo  Signore;"  but  Mr.  Fronting  was  more  than  ever 
scandalised.  That  his  master  should  familiarly  chat, 
and  even  drink,  with  rough  mountaineers  in  sheepskin 
jackets,  was  another  evidence  of  that  fatal  taste  for 
"low  society"  which  so  jarred  upon  Mr.  Prouting's 
finest  feelings. 

Things  were  bad  enough  in  England,  thought  Mr. 
Prouting  to  himself;  but  they  were  worse  abroad.  Often 
and  often,  when  they  were  at  home  at  his  lordship's 
place  in  the  north,  he  had  seen  his  master  walking 
side  by  side  with  common  working-folk — field-labourers, 
sand-carriers,  and  the  Hke;  sitting  down  in  their  cot- 
tages; talking  to  them  with  disgusting  familiarity; 
listening  patiently  to  all  their  vulgar  troubles.  There 
was  even  an  improbable  story  afloat  in  the  servants' 
ball  to  the  effect  that,  one  evening  last  winter,  in  the 
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midst  of  a  heavy  snowstorm,  Lord  Brackenbiiry  had 
been  seen  carrying  a  pail  of  water  for  an  (Ad  woman 
who  lived  somewhere  on  the  edge  of  the  moor.  This 
was  mere  rumour,  however,  and,  for  all  his  experience 
of  Lord  Brackenbuiys  eccentricities,  Mr.  Prouting  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  it.  Then,  to  be  sure, 
these  were  his  lordship's  own  people — a  part,  so  to 
say,  of  his  estates.  Here,  the  case  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. What  was  condescension  in  England  was  low 
taste  abroad.  Mr.  Prouting  had  no  low  tastes.  His 
tastes,  on  the  contrary,  were  lofty,  aspiring,  aristocratic. 
Nature,  he  felt,  had  intended  him  for  a  gentleman. 
Circumstances  had  made  him  a  valet.  His  brow,  he 
told  himself,  when  he  contemplated  that  feature  in  the 
glass,  was  moulded  for  a  coronet.  A  coronet,  in  fact, 
would  become  it  far  better  than  it  became  the  brow  of 
Lord  Brackenbury.  Not  that  he  had  ever  seen  a 
coronet  on  Lord  Brackenbur/s  brow;  but  that  was  of^ 
no  moment.  The  expression  pleased  him,  as  a  figure 
of  speech;  and  he  liked  to  dwell  upon  it  He  also 
considered  that  he  looked  ten  times  more  a  lord  than 
Lord  Brackenbury.  He  was  no  taller,  for  Lord  Bracken- 
bur/s  cast-off  clothes  fitted  him  perfectly;  but  his 
whiskers  were  bushier,  and  his  bearing,  in  his  own 
opinion,  was  more  dignified.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Prouting 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  "the  grand  air,"  and  that 
Lord  Brackenbury  had  it  not. 

Besides,  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  manner 
or  appearance,  but  of  social  proclivities.  Mr.  Prouting 
was  intensely  exclusive.  No  power  on  earth  would 
have  induced  him,  for  instance,  to  associate  with 
servants  in  livery,  or  to  give  his  arm  to  a  housemaid. 
He  would  no  more  have  carried  a  pail  of  water  for  an 
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old  woman,  or  have  drunk  sour  wine  out  of  a  cracked 
mug  with  a  gang  of  Italian  cantonniers,  than  he  would 
have  eaten  his  head.  Seeing  how  Lord  Brackenbury 
"bemeaned"  himself,  how  wanting  he  was  in  every- 
thing like  a  proper  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Fronting  shook  his  head  at  Fate,  and  asked 
her  what  she  meant  by  installing  his  master  in  the 
yellow  caliche,  with  a  handle  to  his  name  and  twenty 
thousand  a  year  to  his  rent-roll,  while  she  consigned 
himself,  Samuel  James  Fronting,  to  the  rumble? 

The  long  bleak  ridge,  the  snowy  summit,  the 
friendly  cantonniers,  were  presently  left  behind.  The 
road,  beginning  to  descend,  turned  the  shoulder  of  an 
overhanging  bluff.  Then,  bristling  with  hill  tops  and 
furrowed  with  valleys,  a  vast  panorama,  obscured  to 
the  seaward  by  driving  mists,  and  ending  landwards 
in  a  ghost-like  chain  of  jagged  marble  peaks,  opened 
out  ahead  as  suddenly  as  a  scene  is  disclosed  by  the 
rising  of  a  drop-curtain. 

And  now,  the  horses  being  in  good  condition  and 
used  to  the  work,  the  yellow  caliche  went  at  a  swing- 
ing pace  down  a  fine  road  that  wound  and  doubled 
and  zig-zagged  daringly  along  the  mountain-side.  The 
last  snowdrifts  were  soon  left  far  above,  and  the  first 
belt  of  sparse  vegetation  and  wind-tormented  firs  was 
reached  again.  The  landscape  varied  with  every  turn 
of  the  road.  Vineyards  and  chestnut-woods  and  oHve- 
slopes  showed  green  and  grey  in  the  valleys  below; 
and  where  the  mists  parted,  shifting  glimpses  of  blue 
sea,  now  here,  now  there,  were  suddenly  revealed,  and 
again  as  suddenly  hidden. 

Down  into  the  teeth  of  the  storm  the  road  plunged 
presently,  and  they  reached  the  next  post-house  in  a 
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whirl  of  rain  and  sleet.  The  horses  were  taken  out, 
splashed  and  reeking,  and  replaced  by  four  fresh  from 
the  stables.  The  post-boys  touched  their  hats  for  a 
liberal  gratuity;  the  new  ones  jumped  into  their  saddles; 
Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  lit  a  fresh  cigarette;  Mr.  Front- 
ing followed  suit  with  a  cigar;  and  they  were  off  again. 

They  had  now  been  many  hours  on  the  road,  and 
the  sun,  gleaming  through  mist  as  the  storm  broke 
and  passed,  was  fast  dropping  westward.  Still  winding, 
still  descending,  the  road  led  down  through  scant 
chestnut-woods  and  farm-lands,  and  over  another  and 
a  lower  pass,  to  a  large  rambling  village  among  the 
hills,  where  they  again  stopped  to  change  horses. 

The  carriage  drew  up  before  a  clean-looking  inn; 
landlord,  landlady,  and  an  elderly  waiter  in  rusty 
black,  waiting  at  the  door  to  receive  them. 

"Borghetto,  Signore  mio,"  said  Sandro  Quaranta- 
Sette,  presenting  an  obsequiously  smiling  face  at  the 
carriage-door.     "We  are  at  Borghetto." 

Lord  Brackenbuiy,  who  was  reading,  looked  up 
from  his  book. 

"Borghetto?"  he  said.  "What  of  Borghetto?  I 
had  hoped  it  was  La  Spezzia." 

"Ah,  Dio!  Signore,  we  are  still  twenty-five  kilo- 
metri  from  La  Spezzia,  and  we  have  been  travelling 
since  seven  this  morning.  At  this  season,  when  the 
days  are  short,  many  travellers  sleep  at  Borghetto. 
Here,  at  the  Hotel  Europa,  are  good  rooms,  good  beds, 
and  a  good  cook." 

Lord  Brackenbury  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.     "We  must  go  on." 

"But,  Signore,  the  sun  will  set  in  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  or  so,  and  it  will  be  dark  before  we  get  in!'* 
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"What  of  that?  You  have  a  good  road  and  fresh 
horses." 

Still  the  vetturino  persisted.  The  landlord  of  the 
Europa  was  his  particular  friend,  and  kept  in  his  cellar 
a  certain  choice  vintage  for  which  Sandro  Quaranta- 
Sette  entertained  an  especial  weakness. 

"But,  my  honoured  Signore,"  he  urged,  in  his  most 
persuasive  and  deferential  tone,  "the  hotel  is  as  good 
— nay,  it  is  better,  than  the  hotel  at  La  Spezzia;  and . . ." 

Lord  Brackenbury  frowned. 

"I  have  told  you  to  go  on,"  he  said,  authoritatively. 
"My  arrangements  are  made.  Be  good  enough  to  get 
your  horses  in  as  quickly  as  possible." 

With  this  he  pulled  up  the  window,  and  returned 
to  his  book.  That  his  commands  should  be  disputed, 
though  never  so  deferentially,  was  something  new  and 
unheard  of  As  for  the  anxious  and  disappointed  faces 
at  the  hotel  door,  he  did  not  even  see  them. 

Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  drew  back,  looking  very 
blank  and  disconcerted.  He,  however,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  ordered  out  the  relay,  and  hurried  in  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  his  favourite  vintage  before  starting. 

"He  is  a  mule,  this  English  milordo!"  he  said, 
shaking  himself  in  his  wet  coat,  like  a  big  dog.  "He 
must  go  on  to  La  Spezzia,  forsooth,  day  or  dark,  storm 
or  fair!  Tis  nothing  to  him,  if  we  outside  are  drenched 
and  shivering." 

And,  with  the  amiable  ferocity  of  Italian  blood,  he 
wished,  as  he  poured  out  a  tumblerful  of  the  rich  red 
wine,  that  the  usual  vague  "accidente"  might  befall 
Lord  Brackenbury  before  twenty-four  hours  should  have 
passed  over  his  head. 

The  horses  were  soon  in,  the  bottle  soon  emptied; 
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and  amid  much  lamentation  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lady, and  much  valedictory  shouting  on  the  part  of 
Sandro  and  his  friend  the  landlord,  the  yellow  caliche 
set  off  again  in  the  teeth  of  a  driving  rain. 

It  was,  however,  but  the  tail  of  the  storm;  and 
although  a  rolling  sea  of  vapour  surged  overhead  and 
blotted  out  all  but  the  lower  mountain  slopes,  the  rain-- 
presently  ceased,  or  nearly  ceased,  in  the  valleys. 

Still  descending,  the  road  followed  the  course  of  a 
swollen  torrent,  and  entered  a  long  ravine  closed  in 
on  either  side  by  terraced  vineyards  and  hanging  chest- 
nut woods.  The  mists  brooded  so  low,  the  ravine  was 
so  tortuous,  the  dusk  was  so  rapidly  drawing  on,  that 
there  was  little  to  see  in  any  direction;  but  Lord 
Brackenbury,  tired  of  reading,  opened  the  window  on 
the  torrent  side,  and  watched  lie  scenery  with  some 
interest.  Presently  he  put  his  head  out,  and  bade  the 
post-boys  stop. 

"How  far  are  we  now  from  La  Spezzia?"  he  asked. 

Sandro  Quaranta-Sette,  tumbling  somewhat  sleepily 
down  from  the  box,  guessed  the  distance  at  between 
eight  and  ten  kilomtoes. 

"A  good  road  all  the  way?" 

"As  good  as  here,  Signore." 

"A  straight  road?" 

"Not  so  very  straight,  Signore.  No  straighter  than 
it  is  here." 

"I  mean,  are  there  no  cross-roads — no  turnings? 
Does  it  lead  direct  to  La  Spezzia?" 

"Direct,  Signore.  We  go  on  and  on,  and  down  and 
down,  always — and  at  the  end  we  come  to  La  Spezzia." 

"Good.  You  may  open  the  door.  I  will  walk  the 
rest  of  the  way." 
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"Walk,  Signore!    So  far— at  this  hour?" 

Lord  Brackenbury  folded  down  the  page  he  had 
last  been  reading,  dropped  his  book  into  one  of  the 
carriage-pockets,  and  got  out 

"You  can  drive  on,"  he  said.  "I  shall  arrive  soon 
after  you.  I  am  cramped  and  cold,  and  shall  walk 
quickly." 

"Nay,  Signore,  we  had  better  go  at  the  Signore's 
pace.     It  will  pour  again  presently,  and  .  .  ." 

Lord  Brackenbury  interrupted  him  impatiently. 

"I  am  used  to  all  weathers,"  he  said;  "and  I  cannot 
possibly  lose  my  way." 

Then,  turning  to  his  valet: — 

"You  will  see  that  there  are  good  fires  in  all  the 
rooms.  Fronting,"  he  said,  "and  order  dinner  imme- 
diately. You  may  also  inquire  at  the  post-office  for 
letters." 

Mr.  Fronting,  who  was  preparing  to  follow  his 
master,  touched  his  hat,  and  hesitated. 

"Hadn't  I  better  walk  also,  my  lord?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly  not  You  will  go  forward,  and  have  all 
ready  by  the  time  I  come." 

"But,  Signore,"  expostulated  the  vetturino,  "it  is 
too  dark — too  late — too  solitary!" 

Lord  Brackenbury  turned  upon  him  sharply. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'too  solitary'?"  he  said. 
"You  told  me  yesterday  the  roads  were  safe.  Are 
they  safe,  or  are  they  not  safe?'^ 

"Certainly,  Signore — safe  as  the  streets  of  Genoa. 
Yet  for  all  that  ..." 

Lord  Brackenbiuy  cut  him  short  with  a  hasty 
gesture. 

"Here,  Fronting,"  he  said,  "you  may  give  me  the 
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small  revolver,  though  it  is  qiiite  unnecessaiy.  And 
now,  my  good  fellow,  drive  on  and  get  to  La  Spezzia 
as  fast  as  you  can." 

So  saying,  he  put  the  pistol  in  his  breast-pocket, 
buttoned  his  overcoat  to  the  throat,  pulled  his  hat  well 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  prepared  for  a  brisk  walk. 

Mr.  Prouting  and  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  scrambled 
back  into  their  places,  the  post-boys  cracked  their 
whips,  and  the  carriage  rattled  off  as  before. 

"He  walks  like  a  mountaineer,  your  milordo  Inglese," 
said  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  in  the  driving-seat  to  Mr, 
Prouting  in  the  rumble. 

Mr.  Prouting,  comprehending  the  look,  though  not 
the  words,  glanced  back,  and  saw  his  master  following 
at  a  rapid  pace. 

Then  came  a  turn  in  the  road;  and  presently,  as 
Lord  Brackenbury  again  emerged  into  sight,  another 
turn;  and  after  that  they  saw  him  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  weather  cleared.  The  mists  broke, 
and  a  crimson  flush  flooded  the  western  sky.  Then 
Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  wrapped  himself  in  his  rug, 
and  took  up  his  nap  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
interrupted.  Mr.  Prouting,  solicitous  for  his  precious 
lungs,  lit  another  cigar  to  keep  out  the  damp.  And 
so,  to  the  dull  bass  of  the  torrent  and  the  shrill  treble 
of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops,  the  yellow  caliche  sped 
on  through  glowing  sunset  and  fast-gathering  twilight, 
leaving  Lord  Brackenbury  farther  behind  with  every 
turn  of  the  wheels. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
MILORD  IS  LATE. 

The  arrival  of  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  with  his  four 
post-horses  and  his  empty  carriage  created  an  un- 
wonted excitement  at  the  Hotel  Croce  di  Malta;  the 
Croce  di  Malta  being  at  that  time  the  only  good  hotel 
in  La  Spezzia,  and  La  Spezzia  but  a  small  town  at  the 
head  of  a  very  beautiful  and  solitary  bay,  where  there 
were  neither  dockyards,  nor  arsenals,  nor  ironclads,  nor 
an3rthing  but  splendour  of  sea  and  sky,  and  glory  of 
moimtains,  and  the  memory  of  a  poet's  funeral  pyre. 

It  was  not  that  travellers  were  few  or  post-horses 
rare.  It  was  that  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  was  known 
to  be  a  patron  of  the  rival  inn  at  Borghetto.  Where- 
fore the  twin  brothers  Marco  and  Bruno  Bernardo,  who 
kept  the  Croce  di  Malta,  hailed  his  appearance  as  in- 
dicative of  a  possible  change  of  policy,  and  were  pro- 
fuse in  their  greetings  accordingly. 

If  there  was  one  customer  whom  they  had  especi- 
ally coveted  ever  since  taking  the  hotel,  it  was  Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette.  If  there  was  one  turn-out  upon  the 
road  which  they  had  admired  more  than  another,  it 
was  the  yellow  caliche.  To  welcome  that  caliche  to 
their  stables,  and  Sandro  to  their  hearth  and  cellar, 
had  long  been  the  one  drop  wanting  to  the  cup  of 
their  prosperity. 

And  now,  what  happiness!  he  was  come,  bringing 
with  him  a  milord  Inglese!  Their  best  rooms,  their 
choicest  wines,  everything  they  possessed,  was  at 
Signor  Sandro's  command.  Milord's  valet?  Milord's 
luggage?    Milord  himself?    How?    Following  on  foot? 
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Alone?  Heavens!  What  eccentricity!  Ho,  there, 
Guiseppe — Giannino — Pietro!  This  way — this  way! 
Upstairs  with  milord's  luggage!  Fires  in  every  room 
on  the  first-floor!  Pile  on  Uie  logs  and  the  fir  cones — 
light  the  candles!  Bid  the  cook  prepare  the  best 
dinner  he  can  send  to  table! 

And  now  Signor  Sandro  and  Signor  Milord's  valet 
must  come  into  the  office  and  drink  a  bottle  of  the 
best! 

Thus  with  "issimi"  in  profiision,  the  twin  landlords 
(big,  burly,  black-bearded  young  fellows  both)  welcomed 
Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  and  Mr.  Fronting,  and  all  four 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  over  their  bottle. 

Then  Mr.  Fronting  went  to  the  post-office;  brought 
back  a  letter  addressed  in  the  well-known  handwriting 
of  "Mr.  Lancelot,"  his  master's  brother;  attended  to 
the  fires;  and  laid  out  a  change  of  clothing  against  his 
lord's  arrival. 

These  duties  performed,  he  went  down  again  and 
joined  the  idlers  at  the  door — those  inevitable  idlers 
who  hang  about  the  doorway  of  every  Italian  country 
inn,  one  of  whom  is  sure  to  be  the  apothecary  and 
another  the  barber. 

Hither  also  came  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette,  having 
first  seen  to  the  housing  and  scrupulous  cleansing  of 
the  yellow  caliche;  and  with  him  two  other  vetturini 
whose  travellers  were  staying  at  the  hotel.  Of  their 
chatter,  Mr.  Fronting  understood  not  oat  syllable;  but 
th^  made  way  for  him  politely  and  looked  pleasant; 
and  they  were  at  all  events  company. 

"What  weather!"  said  the  barber,  putting  his  head 
outside  for  a  moment,  and  drawing  it  in  again  with  a 
jerk.     "It  has  begun  to  rain  again." 
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"What  weather!"  echoed  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette, 
with  a  shrug  and  a  shiver.  "He  gets  a  cold  bath 
gratis  to-night,  our  EngHsh  Signore." 

"The  English  love  rain.  It  is  their  native  element," 
said  the  apothecary,  who  was  tall  and  thin  and  all  in 
black,  and  wore  a  crape  band  to  his  hat,  as  if  in 
memory  of  patients  departed. 

"They  say  it  always  rains  in  England,"  remarked 
one  of  the  vetturini. 

The  apothecary  shook  his  head.  He  was  the 
learned  man  of  the  place. 

"Not  sp,"  he  said,  sententiously.  "They  divide 
their  year  in  two  seasons — seven  months'  rain  and  five 
months'  fog.     It  is  very  dismal!" 

"Oh,  very  dismal!"  echoed  everybody  but  Mr, 
Prouting. 

"Then  the  blessed  sun  never  shines  at  all  over 
there,"  exclaimed  the  barber. 

"By  Bacchus!  never.  The  rich  Inglese  come  here 
to  see  it." 

"So?  —  that  accounts  for  the  travellers  we  get. 
Well,  I  never  knew  that  before." 

The  apothecary  smiled  loftily. 

"All  phenomena  are  simple  when  we  know  their 
causes  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,"  he 
said,  wisely.  Then  turning  to  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette, 
"Where  did  you  leave  milord,  Signor  Sandro?"  he 
asked. 

"About  half-way  between  the  old  bridge  and 
Grassi's  mill." 

"How  long  ago?" 

Sandro  looked  at  his  watch. 

"WeD — ^longer  than  I  had  supposed.    I  was  going 
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to  say  an  hour  ago;  but  it  must  be  quite  an  hour  and 
a  half.  We  parted  company  about  half- past  four 
o'clock." 

The  apothecary  pulled  out  his  watch;  Mr.  Fronting 
pulled  out  his;  the  two  vetturini  pulled  out  theirs;  the 
barber,  who  had  no  watch,  peeped  into  the  office  and 
looked  at  the  clock  over  the  mantelpiece. 

"Past  six,"  said  the  apothecary. 

"It  is  not  more  than  nine  kilos  from  here  to 
Grassi's  mill,"  said  the  barber. 

"A  man  must  walk  slowly  to  be  an  hour  and  a 
half  walking  nine  kilometri,"  said  one  of  the  vet- 
turini. 

Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  looked  puzzled. 

"He  walks  well,"  said  he.  "He  walks  fast.  I 
should  have  thought  he  would  be  here  before  now." 

Mr.  Fronting  looked  from  one  to  another  of  the 
speakers.  He  knew  they  were  talking  about  his 
master. 

"Surely  my  lord  is  late?"  he  said. 

To  which  Sandro  replied,  with  his  whole  stock  of 
English:— "All  right." 

"It  may  be  all  right,  you  know,  and  it  may  be  all 
wrong,"  said  Mr.  Fronting,  thinking  of  the  diamonds 
in  Lord  Brackenbur/s  travelling-belt.  "Can  my  lord 
have  missed  1^  way?" 

Sandro  called  Bruno  Bernardo,  the  younger  land- 
lord, who  had  been  a  courier  and  spoke  English. 

He  listened,  looked  grave,  and  declared  that  to 
miss  one's  way,  there  being  neither  cross-road  nor 
turning,  was  impossible. 

"It  is  not  impossible  to  miss  one's  footing  and  fall 
into  the  torrent,"  said  the  apothecary,  ominously. 
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"It  IS  an  accident  that  has  never  happened  in  my 
time,"  replied  Bruno;  "and  I  have  known  hundreds  of 
darker  evenings  than  this." 

"A  man  must  be  blind  to  miss  his  footing  between 
the  old  bridge  and  La  Spezzia,"  said  the  vetturino 
who  had  last  spoken.  "It  is  one  of  the  best  roads  in 
Italy." 

"Have  you  many  bad  characters  in  these  parts?" 
asked  Mr.  Fronting,  his  thoughts  still  turning  to  the 
diamonds. 

"We  have  no  brigands,  if  that  is  what  you  mean," 
said  Bruno  Bernardo.  "But  we  are  alarming  ourselves 
for  nothing.  It  was  day-light  when  the  Signore  got 
out  to  walk,  and  it  was  not  quite  dark  when  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  Nothing  can  possibly 
have  happened.  He  will  be  here  directly.  Let  us 
talk  of  something  else." 

They  did  talk  of  something  else — of  the  F^te  at 
Genoa;  of  the  epidemic  at  Carrara;  of  the  marriage  of 
a  certain  Conte  Cadolinghi  at  Sarzana;  but  the  con- 
versation soon  flagged,  and  was  followed  by  an  un- 
easy silence. 

"It  is  half-past  six,"  said  the  barber,  presently. 

"Then  it  is  time  we  took  lanterns  and  went  to 
look  for  him,"  said  Bruno  Bernardo. 

Some  few  minutes  were  spent  ii^  fetching  the 
lanterns  and  putting  in  the  candles;  Meanwhile, 
Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  looked  out  a  strong  rope,  which 
he  wound  about  his  body.  The  others  took  staves  and 
bludgeons,  and  the  two  Bemardos  shouldered  their  fowl- 
ing-pieces. Then,  followed  by  all  the  men,  boys,  and 
stable-helps  about  the  place,  they  set  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pass. 
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They  had  the  mist  and  the  wind  at  their  backs; 
but  it  was  so  dark  that,  despite  their  lanterns,  they 
could  scarcely  see  their  way  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
yards  ahead.  A  disagreeable  night  even  for  those  who 
carried  lanterns  and  were  familiar  with  every  inch  of 
the  road;  but  worse  for  a  stranger  ignorant  of  the 
country,  and  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction. 

**I  had  not  supposed  it  was  so  dark,"  said  Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette. 

The  elder  landlord  shook  his  head. 

"We  ought  to  have  had  the  lights  out  sooner,"  said 
the  younger. 

Their  way  led  for  some  distance  under  the  walls 
of  a  long  succession  of  olive-gardens;  the  olive  at  La 
Spezzia,  like  the  orange  at  Sorrento,  being  the  staple 
growth  of  the  place.  Presently,  as  the  valley  nar- 
rowed, the  rush  of  the  torrent  became  audible;  but 
neither  the  water  below,  nor  the  heights  above,  nor 
anything  but  the  wet  road  and  the  rain-pools  under 
their  feet  were  visible  in  the  glimmer  of  the  lanterns. 

At  every  hundred  yards  or  so  they  paused — 
shouted — listened;  then  went  on  again;  then  stopped 
and  shouted  and  listened  as  before.  Tramping  along 
thus;  carrying  their  lanterns  low;  examining  every  foot 
of  the  road;  pausing  at  every  fancied  sound;  staring 
into  the  darWess  on  either  side;  now  and  then  ex- 
changing a  hurried  word  of  warning  or  misgiving; 
looking,  and  seeing  nothing;  listening,  and  hearing 
nothing;  getting  more  wet,  more  muddy,  more  anxious, 
more  bewildered  the  farther  they  went  and  the  later 
it  grew,  they  came  at  last  to  the  place  called  Grassi's 
mill,  about  a  mile  from  the  old  bridge,  and  half  a 
mile  from  the  spot  at  which  Lord  Brackenbuiy  alighted. 
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"He  must  be  down  yonder/'  said  Sandro  Quaranta- 
Sette,  coming  to  a  halt.  "Something  must  have  hap- 
pened-^a  sprain,  or  a  slip — and  he  found  his  way 
down  to  the  mill." 

Now  the  mill  lay  low  by  the  torrent-side,  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  so  below  the  level  of  the  road.  There 
were  two  ways  of  getting  down  to  it;  the  one  a  rough 
cart-track,  the  other  a  steep  but  more  direct  footpath. 

Mr.  Fronting  and  the  apothecary,  not  caring  to 
damage  their  broadcloth  among  bushes  and  briers, 
went  round  by  the  cart-track.  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette, 
the  brothers  Bernardo,  and  the  others,  took  the  shorter 
way. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
LOST. 

The  miller  and  his  family  were  at  supper  when 
these  unexpected  guests  with  lieir  lanterns,  sticks,  and 
firearms,  knocked  at  his  door.  Startled  and  bewildered, 
the  good  man  rose  and  let  them  in.  His  wife  snatched 
her  baby  from  the  cradle.  Their  three  boys  sat  won- 
dering and  open-mouthed;  the  smoking  polenta,  the 
flask  of  country  wine,  the  black  bread,  and  the  three- 
wick  lucema  on  the  table  before  them^ 

The  miller  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  could 
hardly  be  made  to  imderstand  at  first  what  his  visitors 
wanted.  Would  they  be  pleased  to  come  in?  Who? 
What?  The  Signori  Bernardo  from  La  Spezzia?  The 
Signor  Sandro?  Ah,  yes — of  course  he  remeliibered 
the  Signor  Sandro!  Would  they  take  the  trouble  to 
be   seated?    How?    A  traveller — what  traveller?    A 
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milordo  Inglese?  Here?  Here  at  the  mill?  Heavens! 
no/  How  should  he  be  here?  Missing?  Lost?  Since 
when?  To-day — this  evening?  Holy  St.  Francis!  How 
was  it  possible?  How  could  anyone  be  lost  on  the 
high  road  between  the  old  bridge  and  La  Spezzia? 
Had  he  heard  nothing — no  shout  as  of  some  one  in 
distress?  No,  nothing;  absolutely  nothing.  He  had 
been  all  day  in  the  mill,  he  and  his  boys,  and  had 
only  left  off  work  when  it  grew  dark.  They  had  not 
been  out  with  the  cart,  or  along  the  road,  all  day.  What, 
going  already?    Ecco!  he  might  as  well  go  with  them! 

And  the  miller  took  his  hat  from  a  peg  behind  the 
door,  whistled  to  his  dog,  bade  the  boys  take  care  of 
their  mother,  and  went  to  join  in  the  search. 

Up  the  steep  and  slippery  path,  out  again  on  the 
high  road,  on  in  the  direction  of  the  old  bridge  they 
went,  shouting,  listening,  sweeping  the  road  with  their 
lanterns  as  before. 

At  the  point  where  the  caliche  had  stopped,  Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette  called  a  halt. 

"It  was  here  that  he  got  out — at  this  very  spot  I 
know  it  by  the  young  ash  yonder,"  said  he. 

"What  if  he  turned  back  to  Matterana?"  suggested 
the  barber. 

"Turned  back?  What  nonsense!  Why,  we  left 
him  walking — piking  fast  towards  La  Spezzia!" 

"And  you  lost  sight  of  him — where?"  asked  the 
apothecary. 

"About  two  hundred  yards  back." 

They  retraced  their  steps  as  far  as  the  second  turn 
of  the  road.  It  was  here  they  last  saw  him.  On  this 
point  Sandro,  Mr.  Fronting,  and  the-  post-boys  were 
unanimous. 
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They  stopped  to  hold  a  hurried  council.  They 
had  now  tracked  over  every  foot  of  the  ground  by 
which  Lord  Brackenbury  would  have  come,  and  they 
had  found  no  trace  of  him.  Had  he  been  anywhere 
within  sight  or  hearing,  they  must  have  found  him. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Was  it  worth  while  to  go 
farther?  To  Matterana?  To  Borghetto?  It  was  just 
possible  that  some  accident  had  happened  to  him,  and 
that  he  had  been  taken  up  by  a  vehicle  going  in  that 
direction.  It  was  also  possible  that  he  had  missed 
his  footing  on  the  torrent  side  of  the  road,  in  which 
case  he  might  at  this  moment  be  lying  bruised,  in- 
sensible, dying,  among  the  bushes  and  boulders  far 
below. 

There  were  places  where  such  an  accident  might 
happen;  but  to  those  familiar  with  the  road,  it  seemed 
scarcely  probable.  Still  they  were  bound  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned.  To  go  back  to  La  Spezzia  without 
seeking  him  in  every  direction,  likely  or  unlikely,  was 
out  of  the  question. 

So  said  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  and  the  two 
Bemardos.  They  decided  to  divide  their  forces — one 
party,  including  Sandro,  Mr.  Prouting,  and  Marco 
Bernardo,  making  for  Borghetto;  the  other,  under  the 
leadership  of  Bruno  Bernardo,  undertaking  the  more 
difficult  duty  of  searching  the  torrent-b*tik. 

Most  of  those  who  had  joined  under  an  impulse  of 
curiosity  gave  up  now,  and  went  home;  the  apothecary, 
the  barber,  and  the  miller  being  of  that  number.  Their 
ranks  thus  thinned,  the  exploring  parties  separated  and 
went  their  different  ways. 

It  was  now  past  nine  o'clock.  The  night,  variable 
as  the  day  by  which  it  was  preceded  had  cleared  up 
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suddenly.  The  mist  had  parted  and  dispersed.  A 
pageant  of  massy  cumuli  swept  solemnly  and  swiftly 
overhead;  and  the  depths  of  space  between  were  pow- 
dered with  keen  stars. 

Still  pausing  at  times  to  unite  in  a  prolonged 
"Hola!"  the  elder  Bernardo's  party  now  tramped 
rapidly  on,  meeting  only  one  old  peasant,  trudging 
under  a  burden  of  fire-wood.  Him  they  questioned; 
but  he  had  seen  no  one  on  the  road. 

Arrived  at  Borghetto,  they  went  straight  to  the 
hotel  at  which  Lord  Brackenbury  had  declined  to  put 
up  a  few  hours  before.  Here,  however,  nothing  had 
been  seen  or  heard  of  him.  They  debated  whether  it 
was  worth  while  to  go  on  as  far  as  Matterana. 

Now  Matterana  was  a  mere  mountain  hamlet,  only 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  and  twelve  kilometres  further  up  the  mountain, 
if  any  accident  had  happened,  and  Lord  Brackenbury 
had  been  taken  up  by  a  passing  vehicle,  that  vehicle 
would  certainly  have  dropped  him  here  at  Borghetto, 
where  there  was  a  good  inn,  instead  of  carrying  him 
on  to  Matterana  where  there  was  none.  Besides,  no 
vehicle  had  passed  either  to  or  fro  since  the  yellow 
caliche  drove  through  at  four  o'clock;  except  indeed 
one  or  two  c(ftntry  carts  belonging  to  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood.  So  said  the  landlord  of  the  Europa, 
Nothing  on  wheels  could  pass  that  way  and  not  been 
seen  from  the  hotel.  Also,  there  was  a  water-trough 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  where  the  peasants 
always  drew  up  to  let  their  beasts  drink,  and  where 
the  stable-boys  filled  their  buckets  to  water  the  horses 
of  travellers  driving  through.     It  was  impossible  that 
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any  cart  or  carriage  should  stay  for  water,  or  drive 
through,  unobserved. 

They  decided  that  it  was  useless  to  go  on  to  Mat- 
terana. 

"Blessed  Mother  of  God!"  said  Sandro  Quaranta- 
Sette.     "What  shall  we  do?    Where  can  we  go?" 

He  had  been  the  life  of  the  party  till  now;  but 
now,  for  the  first  time,  he  seemeed  utterly  hopeless. 

"You  can  do  nothing  but  go  back  to  La  Spezzia," 
said  the  landlord  of  the  Europa. 

"How  can  we  go  back  without  having  found 
milordo?" 

The  landlord  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"If  you  had  but  stayed  with  us,"  he  said,  "all  would 
have  been  well." 

Sandro  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes. 

"Che,  che!  don't  do  that,  Signor  Sandro!"  cried 
the  landlady.  "It  is  not  like  you  to  despair.  Maybe, 
when  you  get  back  to  La  Spezzia,  you  will  find  your 
traveller  waiting  for  you." 

"Ay,  he  might  have  passed  through  La  Spezzia, 
and  have  gone  on  by  mistake  to  Lerici!"  said  Marco 
Bernardo. 

They  caught  at  this  hope,  just  as  they  had  caught 
at  the  hope  of  finding  Lord  Brackenbury  at  the  mill; 
and,  having  partaken  hastily  of  food  and  drink,  set  out 
to  retmn  by  the  way  they  came. 

It  was  now  getting  late,  and  though  the  night  was 
fine  and  the  road  one  long  descent,  the  distance 
seemed  half  as  far  again  from  Borghetto  to  La  Spezzia 
as  from  La  Spezzia  to  Borghetto.  They  were  tired, 
anxious,  silent;  the  most  anxious,  the  most  silent,  being 
Lord  Brackenbury's  valet.     Again  and  again  he  had 
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been  on  the  point  of  revealing  the  secret  of  the  dia- 
monds; of  telling  all  he  knew  and  all  he  feared;  but, 
remembering  that  he  had  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
this  knowledge  through  the  keyhole,  he  had  as  often 
checked  himself.  He  felt,  however,  a  great  and  grow- 
ing dread — a  dread  that  he  scarcely  dared  define.  The 
others  felt  it  also;  but  more  vaguely. 

They  halted  again  by  the  path  to  Grassi's  mill — 
halted,  and  shouted,  and  waited;  not  in  actual  hope 
that  anything  had  happened  since  they  left,  but  on 
the  chance  of  it.  All  below  was,  however,  dark  and 
silent.  The  miller  and  his  family  were  long  since  gone 
to  bed. 

So  they  went  on  again. 

The  moon  had  by  this  time  risen,  and  as  the  road 
zigzagged,  they  passed  alternately  through  spaces  of 
ghostly  shade  and  still  more  ghostly  light.  There  was 
not  a  creature  stirring.  They  still  stopped  now  and 
then  to  shout  and  listen;  but,  save  at  one  spot  where 
there  was  a  double  echo,  heard  never  a  sound  in 
reply. 

About  two  miles  from  La  Spezzia  they  came  upon 
Bruno  Bernardo  and  his  party.  These  others  had 
searched  every  point  at  which  an  accident  seemed 
possible.  They  had  been  down  in  places  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  their  clothes  were  torn  by  the  brambles, 
and  their  boots  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  stones;  but 
they  had  seen  nothing  of  the  missing  man — nothing. 

"Courage!  we  shall  find  him  at  La  Spezzia,"  said 
Sandro  Quaranta-Sette;  but  the  words  were  more  hope- 
ful than  the  voice. 

They  came  presently  to  a  turn  in  the  road  high 
above  La  Spezzia,  where  there  is  a  famous  view  of  the 
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tay  reaching  almost  from  horn  to  horn.  The  olive 
slopes  shimmered  in  the  moonlight;  the  distant  head- 
land slept;  the  sea  was  furrowed  with  silver.  All  was 
still  in  the  little  town.  All  was  dark  in  the  windows 
of  the  Croce  di  Malta. 

"He  is  not  here,  said  the  elder  Bernardo,  as  they 
went  up  to  the  door. 

A  sleepy  night-porter  who  could  hardly  speak  for 
yawning,  let  them  in. 

It  was  only  too  true.  Lord  Brackenbury  was  not 
at  the  Croce  di  Malta. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
AN  IMPENETRABLE  MYSTERY. 

A  DETAILED  accouut  of  the  search  made  for  the 
missing  traveller,  of  the  rewards  offered,  of  the  judicial 
enquiries  instituted,  would  fill  many  chapters;  but  the 
main  facts  may  be  told  in  a  few  pages. 

All  the  local  machinery  of  the  law,  such  as  it  was 
in  North  Italy  at  that  time,  was  put  in  motion.  To  lay 
the  facts  before  the  Syndic  of  La  Spezzia  was  the  first 
step  to  be  taken;  and  the  brothers  Bernardo,  accom- 
panied by  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  and  Lord  Bracken- 
buiy's  valet,  waited  upon  this  functionary  the  following 
morning.  The  testimony  of  the  two  last,  and  of  the 
postillions,  having  been  taken  down,  the  Syndic,  with 
his  clerk  and  a  couple  of  gensdarmes,  repaired  to  the 
Hotel  Croce  di  Malta,  placed  official  seals  on  Lord 
Brackenbuiy's  luggage,  and  took  possession  of  the  key 
of  the  room  in  which  the  things  were  deposited.  Mes- 
sengers were   then   despatched   to  Sarzana,   Carrara, 
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Massa-Ducale,  and  all  the  smaller  communes  round 
about;  special  couriers  were  sent  to  the  authorities  at 
Genoa  and  Lucca;  mounted  carabineers  were  told  off 
to  scour  the  roads;  and  a  reward  of  2,000  Genoese 
lire  was  offered  for  information  of  the  missing  man. 

Before  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  the  whole 
country  side  was  in  an  uproar.  At  Borghetto,  at  Mat- 
terana,  at  San  Benedetto  domiciliary  visits  were  made 
to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  might  be  thought  to  bear, 
or  at  any  time  to  have  borne,  an  indifferent  character. 
At  Carrara,  two  men  who  chanced  to  apply  for  employ- 
ment at  the  quarries  were  arrested  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  were  strangers.  In  the  same  way,  an 
invalid  soldier  travelling  on  foot  to  his  home  at  Pietra 
Santa,  and  an  itinerant  photographer  who  chanced  to 
visit  La  Spezzia  in  the  way  of  his  calling,  were  de- 
tained on  suspicion.  Nothing  being  proven  against 
any  of  these  persons,  they  were  liberated  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  Not  even  the  cantonniers  to  whom 
Lord  Brackenbury  had  given  a  pourboire  on  the 
summit  of  the  pass  of  Bracco,  not  even  the  fisherman 
with  whom  he  had  chatted  at  the  little  sea-side  town 
where  Sandro  Quaranta-Sette  put  up  to  dine,  escaped 
examination. 

The  Cornice  and  Riviera  were  at  this  time  con- 
sidered the  safest  roads  in  Italy.  No  one  dreamed  of 
brigandage  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  or  between  Genoa 
and  Pisa.  As  for  cases  of  robbery  with  violence, 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Spezzia  for  well-nigh  a  score  of  years.  That  a 
traveller  should  disappear  from  a  frequented  highway 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — dis- 
fippear  utterly  and  leave  no  trace — might  well  send  a 
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shiver  of  alarm  throughout  the  district.  The  youth, 
the  rank,  the  wealth  of  the  missing  man,  made  it  so 
much  the  more  startling.  When,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  it  by  and  by  came  out  on  information  from  Genoa 
(confirmed  by  the  tardy  evidence  of  Lord  Brackenbur/s 
own  valet)  that  the  lost  nobleman  had  not  only  a  large 
sum  in  cash,  but  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  unset  diamonds  about  his  person,  the  excite- 
ment reached  its  climax. 

On  the  eighth  day.  Lord  Brackenbury's  brother, 
the  Honourable  Lancelot  Brackenbury,  arrived  at  La 
Spezzia.  Lord  Brackenbury  having  disappeared  on 
the  Saturday,  Fronting  had  telegraphed  on  the  Sunday 
to  Brackenbiuy  Court,  his  master's  seat  in  Lancashire. 
Mr.  Brackenbury,  who  was  shooting  at  the  time  over  a 
remote  Scotch  moor,  did  not,  however,  receive  the 
telegram  till  nearly  twenty-four  hours  later.  He  was 
therefore  only  just  able,  by  dint  of  hard  travelling  to 
catch  the  French  steamer  which,  then  as  now,  left 
Marseilles  for  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
Naples,  every  Thursday.  From  Genoa,  he  posted 
straight  on  without  an  hour's  delay;  so  reaching  La 
Spezzia  on  the  Saturday  about  midday. 

"What  news  of  my  brother?" 

He  was  out  of  the  carriage,  in  the  hall,  and  face 
to  face  with  Lord  Brackenbury's  valet  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  before  anyone  could  run  out  to  receive 
him. 

"No  news,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  Fronting, 
white  as  a  ghost  and  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

"Good  God!    What  can  have  become  of  him?" 

A  tall,  dark,  brown-bearded  young  man,  dusty 
and  travel-stained,   he    stood  with  his  hand   on  the 
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balustrade,  looking  from  one  to  another  of  the  faces 
fast  gathering  round  him,  and  seeing  no  hope  or  com- 
fort in  any. 

"Everything's  been  done,  sir,  that  can  be  done,"  said 
Fronting.    "The  military  has  been  all  over  the  country." 

"And  have  discovered  no  trace?" 

"None  whatever,  sir." 

"It  was  last  Saturday  that  you  lost  him?" 

"Last  Saturday,  sir;  just  a  week  to-day." 

The  young  man  looked  bewildered — incredulous. 
He  could  not  believe  it. 

"Are  you  the  landlord?"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
elder  Bernardo.  "Show  me  to  a  private  room,  please; 
and  you,  Fronting,  come  up  and  tell  me  about  it." 

They  went  up  to  a  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor; 
the  same  sitting-room  that  had  been  prepared  for  Lord 
Brackenbury.  The  elder  Bernardo  opened  the  shutters 
and  let  in  the  daylight;  the  younger  followed  with  an 
armful  of  rugs  and  wraps. 

"That  door  opens  into  a  bed-room,  I  suppose?" 
said  Mr.  Brackenbury,  as  Mr.  Fronting  helped  him  off 
with  his  overcoat. 

"Ye-es,  sir,"  replied  Fronting,  hesitatingly;  "but 
it's  locked.  That's  the  room  my  lord's  things  are  in. 
The  magistrate  of  the  place — him  they  call  the  Syndic 
— has  the  key." 

Mr.  Brackenbury  stared  at  him  confusedly;  sat 
down;  got  up;  walked  to  the  window;  came  back 
again;  looked  utterly  confounded  and  overwhelmed. 

The  two  Bemardos  lingered  a  moment  to  see  if  the 
new  comer  wanted  anything. 

"Won't  you  take  something,  sir,  after  your  journey?" 
asked  Frouting.     "A  cup  of  coffee  or " 
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Mr.  Brackenbury  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.  "Nothing  now.  Let  me  hear 
about  my  brother." 

With  a  weary  sigh,  he  dropped  into  a  chair. 

The  Bemardos  left  the  room.  The  valet  remained 
standing. 

"Now  tell  me  all — everything — just  as  it  hap- 
pened." 

There  was  not  much  to  tell;  yet  to  tell  that  little, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  difficult.  Prouting,  how- 
ever, did  his  best,  beginning  with  the  departure  from 
Genoa,  and  ending  with  the  night  search  in  the 
ravine. 

"And  the  country,  you  say,  has  been  scoured  in 
pvery  direction?" 

"They  do  say,  sir,  there  isn't  so  much  as  a  goat- 
track  for  miles  round  that  hasn't  been  followed  up,  or 
a  village  where  enquiries  haven't  been  made." 

"And  what  is  the  general  impression?  Do  the 
authorities  seem  to  think  he  has  been  murdered?" 

"Nobody  knows  what  to  think,  sir." 

"No — ^but  they  suspect?  they  fear?  Poor  Cuthbert! 
Good  God!— poor  Cuthbert!" 

And  Mr.  Brackenbury,  with  a  groan,  leaned  his 
elbow  on  the  table,  and  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

"I  saw  something  in  a  French  paper  yesterday 
about  the  diamonds — what  does  it  mean?"  he  asked, 
presently. 

"My  lord  made  a  purchase  of  jewels,  sir,  at  Genoa; 
a  very  large  purchase,  so  they  say — something  like 
thirty  thousand  pounds." 

"Yes,  yes — I  know  he  thought  of  buying  them. 
Where  are  they?" 
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"The  diamonds,  sir?" 

Mr.  Brackenbury  nodded. 

"My  lord  had  them  in  his  travelling-belt." 

"In  his  travelling-belt?"  On  his  person?  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  he  had  the  diamonds  actually  upon 
him  when  he  left  the  carriage?" 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  had." 

"Merciful  heaven! — and  yet  it  seems  scarcely 
credible.  They  would  not  go  into  so  small  a  compass." 

Mr.  Fronting  explained  how  his  lordship  had 
caused  the  jewels  to  be  broken  up,  and  how,  being 
only  loose  stones,  the  diamonds  took  up  very  little 
space, 

"You  saw  them  yourself.  Fronting?" 

"I  saw  them,  sir,  when  I  took  in  my  lord's  lemonade. 
They  were  Ijdng  on  the  table  in  three  little  heaps." 

"And  you  are  sure  he  put  them  in  his  belt?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I — I  happened  to  see  him  put  them  in — 
quite  accidentally." 

Mr.  Brackenbury  got  up  again,  and  walked  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro. 

"Where  is  the  S)nidic?"  he  next  asked. 

"Close  by,  sir — his  office,  that  is  to  say;  but  he 
isn't  much  tiiere.  His  private  house  is  a  little  ways 
out  of  the  town." 

"Take  me  to  his  office.  If  he  is  not  there,  I  will 
go  to  his  private  house. 

Fronting  fetched  his  hat  and  led  the  way. 

They  met  the  Syndic  at  his  bureau  door,  on  the 
point  of  going  home;  but  he  turned  back  and  led  the 
way  to  his  private  room. 

Mr.  Brackenbury  begged  to  know  what  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  search;  and  the  Syndic — a  voluble, 
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self-important  functionary — brought  out  his  minute- 
book  and  a  pile  of  correspondence,  and  proceeded  to 
show  with  what  zeal  and  discretion,  and  at  how  large 
a  cost,  the  investigation  had  been  carried  on.  Here 
were  copies  of  his  own  letters  to  the  local  authorities 
of  various  communes,  and  their  repUes  to  the  same;  a 
list  of  thirty-four  domiciliary  visits  made  in  various 
moimtain  hamlets  during  the  past  week;  minutes  of 
the  examinations  of  suspected  persons;  accounts  of 
sums  expended  in  telegraphy,  printing,  gratifications  to 
subordinates,  and  the  Uke;  besides  various  reports 
furnished  by  the  officer  of  carabineers  whose  troop  was 
employed  in  the  search. 

Mr.  Brackenbury  listened  till  the  Syndic  had 
talked  himself  out  of  breath,  and  then  said,  very 
gravely: — 

"Your  investigations  have  been  conducted  on  a 
wrong  basis.    I  am  not  surprised  that  you  have  failed." 

The  S)nidic  begged  to  know  what  better  course 
Sua  Eccellenza  could  propose. 

"You  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Brackenbury,  "that  no 
case  of  robbery  with  violence  has  occurred  here  for 
many  years,  and  that  the  people  of  your  district  are 
well-conducted  and  harmless.  Why  hold  them  answer- 
able for  my  brother's  disappearance?  Lord  Bracken- 
bury was  assuredly  not  the  first  traveller  who  ever  got 
out  of  his  carriage  on  that  road  for  exercise.  It  is  a 
circumstance  that  must  have  happened  every  day. 
Why,  then,  should  he  be  molested — ^he  alone,  after 
years  of  public  safety?  He  had  upon  his  person  a 
travelling-belt  containing  money  and  jewels — but  how 
should  your  villagers  or  fishermen  know  that?" 

The  Syndic  stared.   That  the  brother  of  the  missing 
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man  should  defend  the  people  of  his  district  was  more 
than  he  could  comprehend. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  continued  Mr.  Brackenbury, 
"that  we  should  take  (Jenoa  for  our  point  of  departure. 
There  must  be  persons  in  Genoa  who  knew  that  my 
brother  bought  the  diamonds — who  may  have  followed 
him,  waiting  the  first  opportunity  to  obtain  possession 
of  them.  They  were  bought,  I  understand,  through 
some  Genoese  banking-house  .  .  .  ." 

"Through  Ricciotto  and  Da  Costa,"  interrupted  the 
S)nidic. 

"And  I  learn  now,  from  my  brother's  servant,  that 
these  jewels  were  broken  up  by  a  workman  in  Lord 
Brackenbury*s  employ.     Where  is  that  workman?" 

The  honest  Syndic  was  confounded.  He  admitted 
at  once  that  "his  Excellency's"  view  of  the  case  was 
worthy  of  consideration. 

^*But,"  he  added,  "given  that  a  murder  has  been 
committed,  what  has  become  of  the  body?  We  have 
not  merely  been  searching  for  the  assassins,  but  for 
their  victim." 

Despite  the  sweet  subtlety  of  his  mother-tongue, 
your  well-educated  Italian  very  often  expresses  himself 
with  a  brutal  straightforwardness  of  which  not  even 
the  most  ignorant  Frenchman,  nor  perhaps  even  the 
most  ignorant  Englishman,  would  be  capable.  The 
worthy  S)nidic  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  horrible 
suggestiveness  of  his  speech;  but  his  hearer  felt  it  like 
a  stab. 

"Vou  cannot  do  better,  Signore  Sindaco,  than 
continue  your  search,"  he  said,  with  a  shudder.  "I 
will  myself  institute  inquiries  at  Genoa." 

Then  Mr.  Brackenbuiy  asked  for,  and  received,  the 
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key  of  the  locked  chamber;  and,  with  a  few  parting 
instructions  and  civilities,  went  his  way  back  to  the 
Albergo  Croce  di  Malta.  He  then  took  possession  of 
his  brother's  luggage;  ordered  fresh  horses  in  an  hour's 
time;  desired  Fronting  to  be  ready  to  accompany  him; 
and  sat  down  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  luncheon 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  order,  but  which  had 
nevertheless  been  prepared  for  him. 

They  had  laid  a  letter  beside  his  plate — the  same 
letter  that  Fronting  fetched  from  the  Poste  Restante 
the  night  of  Lord  Brackenbury's  disappearance.  He 
recognised  his  own  hand-writing  upon  the  envelope.  It 
was  a  letter  written  in  reply  to  one  he  had  received 
from  his  brother  nearly  a  fortnight  ago.  The  sight  of 
it  almost  choked  him. 

By  a  little  before  four  p.m.  he  was  on  the  road 
again,  bound  for  Genoa.  When  the  carriage  reached 
the  spot  at  which  Lord  Brackenbury  had  alighted,  he 
got  out  and  walked  some  way  back,  examining  the 
ground  and  particularly  noting  the  turn  at  which  his 
brother  was  last  seen.  After  this,  he  pursued  his 
journey  without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay,  paying 
the  post-boys  himself  at  the  end  of  every  stage,  and 
urging  on  the  new  ones  with  feverish  impatience. 

It  was  dark  long  before  they  reached  the  summit 
of  the  Pass  of  Bracco,  and  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  Feder. 

"Your  Signore  can  have  his  old  rooms  again,"  said 
the  waiter,  whom  the  night-porter  had  called  up  out  of 
his  bed.     "They  are  just  vacant." 

Then,  seeing  a  strange  gentleman  alight,  he  stared 
and  said: — 
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"How? — it  IS  not  the  same  signore?" 

But  Prouting  signed  to  him  to  be  silent;  and  Mr. 
Brackenbury  was,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  shown  into 
the  very  apartment  that  had  been  occupied  by  his 
brother. 

It  were  needless  to  recount  all  that  Mr.  Brackenbury 
did,  and  caused  to  be  done,  in  furtherance  of  the  one 
supreme  object  upon  which  his  thoughts  and  energies 
were  bent.  He,  at  all  events,  spared  neither  time, 
money,  nor  health  in  pursuance  of  that  object.  Assisted 
by  Signor  Ricciotto,  he  secured  the  legal  services  of 
Signer  Moro;  spurred  on  the  police  authorities;  pro- 
cured the  apprehension  of  Antonio  Caffarelli;  circulated 
handbills  printed  in  French,  English,  and  Italian,  giving 
an  account  of  Lord  Brackenbury's  disappearance,  and 
offering  a  great  reward  for  information  of  the  missing 
nobleman;  telegraphed  a  description  of  the  diamonds 
to  London,  Amsterdam,  Marseilles,  and  Paris;  and 
despatched  a  couple  of  detectives  to  search  the  coast 
between  Genoa  and  La  Spezzia. 

Antonio  Caffarelli  was  promptly  examined,  and  as 
promptly  released.  He  was  found  quietly  at  work  in 
his  own  workshop  at  the  top^  of  a  house  in  a  small 
alley  opening  out  from  the  Via  de'  Orefici.  He  showed 
surprise,  but  no  confusion,  and  bore  himself  throughout 
the  examination  with  the  composure  of  innocence.  He 
worked,  it  seemed,  for  various  employers,  all  of  whom 
gave  him  a  good  character;  and  he  brought  evidence 
to  show  that  he  had  not  been  absent  from  his  home 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  either  lately,  or  at  any 
time  within  the  past  two  years. 

How  Paulo  Giovanelli  and  various  other  persons 
were  suspected,  interrogated,  and  dismissed;  how  not 
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only  Genoa  and  London,  but  every  European  capital, 
rang  with  the  story;  how  "The  Extraordinary  Case  of 
Lord  Brackenbury,"  and  his  thirty  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  diamonds,  figured  for  weeks  in  every  news- 
paper at  home  and  abroad;  how  the  interest  of  the 
subject  by  and  by  died  away,  and  even  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury's  passionate  perseverance  was  worn  out  at  last, 
are  matters  that  need  to  be  but  briefly  indicated. 
Enough  that  strictest  search  was  made,  and  made  in 
vain;  that  days,  weeks,  months  went  by,  and  left  the 
mystery  unsolved. 

Lord  Brackenbury  had  disappeared  as  completely 
as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
RETROSPECTIVE:    THE  BRACKENBURY  LAWSUIT. 

Although  the  Brackenbury  peerage  was  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  being  in  fact  no  older  than  the 
fourteenth  year  of  George  the  Third,  yet  the  Bracken- 
bury property  was  an  old  property,  and  boasted  a  good 
long  pedigree.  That  is  to  say,  it  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brackenbury  family,  descending  from 
father  to  son  Jm  the  direct  line,  ever  since  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Counting  by  acreage 
it  was  an  extensive  property;  but  as  a  good  third  of 
that  acreage  consisted  of  bare  hill  and  barren  moor, 
and  the  rest  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  the  Brackenburys 
were  for  many  generations  less  wealthy  than  if  their 
patrimony  had  been  of  smaller  extent  and  better 
quality.  As  landed  gentry  they  were  moderately 
affluent;  as  peers  they  were  positively  poor. 
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Then,  all  at  once,  there  opened  upon  them  the 
prospect  of  wealth. 

On  a  certain  waste  tract  of  most  unpromising 
aspect,  which  he  had  bought  more  with  a  view  to 
rounding  off  his  property  on  that  side  than  for  any 
probable  value  that  it  would  ever  possess  for  himself 
or  his  descendants,  Lord  Brackenbury's  grandfather 
discovered  a  seam  of  coal.  The  original  owner  of  this 
priceless  piece  of  waste  land  was  a  certain  Squire 
Langtrey;  a  genial,  careless,  extravagant  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  whose  estates  adjoined  the  Brackenbury 
property,  but  who  had  so  entangled  his  affairs  that  his 
son,  on  coming  of  age,  consented  to  cut  off  the  entail, 
and  satisfy  the  creditors.  It  was  a  piece  of  land  that 
had  always  been  more  or  less  of  an  annoyance  to  the 
Brackenburys.  It  lay,  as  it  were,  islanded  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  their  moors.  It  interfered  with  thei.  shooting. 
It  harboured  their  partridges.  It  gave  rise  to  endless 
squabbling  between  their  own  and  their  neighbours' 
gamekeepers.  It  was,  in  short,  profitless  to  the  Langtreys, 
and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Brackenburys;  and  so, 
when  the  time  came  that  timber  was  being  cut,  and 
farms  were  being  sold,  and  much  of  the  Squire's  pro- 
perty was  changing  hands,  the  then  Lord  Brackenbury 
bought  it  at  a  fair  price,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties. 

Now  Squire  Langtrey  and  Lord  Brackenbury  were 
such  old  and  fast  friends  that  it  would  probably  have 
taken  something  more  than  even  a  seam  of  coal  to 
sunder  them;  but  it  so  happened  that  the  seller  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  before  the  buyer 
discovered  his  good  fortune.  That  discovery,  while  it 
very  naturally  filled  Lord  Brackenbury's  heart  with  re- 
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joicing,  filled  the  heart  of  the  young  Squire  with  dis- 
appointment and  bitterness.  He  had  felt  it  hard 
enough  already  that  his  means  should  be  narrowed 
by  his  father's  extravagance.  He  had  sorely  grudged 
the  sacrifice  he  made  in  cutting  off  the  entail.  But 
that  he  should  actually  have  held  a  fortune  in  his 
grasp  and  let  it  go,  was  more  than  he  could  bear  with 
even  a  semblance  of  equanimity. 

But  had  he  let  it  go?  His  father  and  he  had  sold 
the  land;  but  they  had  not  sold  the  coal.  If  they  had 
dreamed  of  the  possible  presence  of  the  coal,  they 
would  never  have  sold  the  land  at  all.  Besides,  there 
was  no  mention  of  such  possibility  in  the  deed  of  sale. 
How,  then,  could  they  have  sold  the  coal,  if  it  was  not 
in  the  bond? 

So  reasoned  Stephen  Langtrey  of  The  Grange;  and, 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  claim,  he  demanded 
restitution  of  the  land  on  repayment  of  the  purchase 
money.  Lord  Brackenbury,  it  is  needless  to  say,  de- 
clined the  proposal;  but  he  offered  to  present  the  son 
of  his  old  friend  and  neighbour  with  a  bonus  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Langtrey,  bent  upon  having  all 
or  none,  rejected  the  bonus  with  scorn,  and  resolved  to 
go  to  law.  His  own  and  his  father's  trusted  solicitor, 
the  old  and  tried  friend  who  had  piloted  them  through 
all  their  difficulties,  after  trying  in  vain  to  make  him 
see  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  refused  to  move  in  the 
matter,  and  washed  his  hands  of  the  consequences. 
But,  like  most  narrow-minded  men,  the  more  Stephen 
Langtrey  was  opposed,  the  more  obstinate  he  became. 
He  was  bent  on  litigation;  and  when  a  man  is  bent 
on  litigation,  he  seldom  experiences  much  difficulty  in 
finding  a  lawyer  to  carry  out  his  views.     Mr.  Langtrey 
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experienced  no  difficulty  whatever.  He  laid  the  matter 
before  a  new  and  somewhat  pushing  firm  of  late  es- 
tablished in  a  neighbouring  county  town;  was,  of  course, 
assured  of  the  excellence  of  his  case;  and  soon  found  him- 
self formally  embarked  in  a  good  old-fashioned  lawsuit. 
Now,  unfortunately  for  the  Squire,  it  so  happened 
that,  owing  to  a  trifljng  informality  in  the  drawing  up 
of  the  papers  connected  with  the  sale  of  this  same 
piece  of  waste  land,  there  actually  proved  to  be  a 
slight  flaw  in  Lord  Brackenbur/s  title;  that  is  to  say, 
there  was  room  for  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  one  of 
those  mysterious  legal  inventions  called  "an  attendant 
%term''  had  been  duly  and  properly  got  in  and  assigned 
to  attend  the  inheritance.  Had  there  been  no  such 
stumbling-block  in  the  way,  amything  like  prolonged 
litigation  would  have  been  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Langtrey  would  have  lost  his  cause,  paid  his  own  and 
his  opponents'  costs,  and  been  only  a  few  hundreds  the 
poorer.  But  this  unlucky  flaw  furnished  precisely  the 
peg  upon  which  it  became  possible  to  hang  an  elabo- 
rate web  of  legal  subtleties;  and  in  Messrs.  Fawcett 
and  Clarke,  Mr.  Langtrey  had  found  just  the  spiders 
to  weave  it.  How  they  wove  it  year  after  year,  skil- 
fully catching  up  the  threads  wherever  it  broke  down; 
prolonging  it  in  this  or  that  direction;  entangling  their 
wretched  fly  more  and  more  hopelessly  in  its  fatal 
meshes;  playing  what  they  called  "a  waiting  game"  of 
indefinite  duration;  fattening  upon  their  client's  wast- 
ing substance,  and  building  their  own  prosperity  upon 
his  gradual  ruin,  are  facts  that  need  to  be  sketched 
but  in  the  barest  outline.  Enough  that  the  lawsuit 
wore  on  for  twenty-six  years,  ruined  Stephen  Langtrey, 
and  was  lost  at  last. 
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It  was  a  conclusion  that  had  been  long  foreseen  by 
everyone  but  himself.  Dominated,  however,  by  one 
fixed  idea,  the  Squire  to  the  last  was  confident  of  vic- 
tory. When  the  blow  fell,  it  crushed  him.  He  had 
lived  on  this  one  hope  for  six-and-twenty  years;  foster- 
ing it  at  the  cost  of  his  better  nature,  and  clinging  to 
it  the  more  passionately  the  more  rotten  it  became. 
He  had  sacrificed  his  whole  career  to  it,  neither  travel- 
ling, nor  marrying,  nor  going  into  Parliament,  nor  car- 
rying into  effect  any  of  the  cherished  prospects  of  his 
youth.  Then,  when  the  house  of  cards  that  he  had 
been  building  for  more  than  half  his  lifetime  toppled 
over  at  a  touch,  he  went  down  with  it. 

It  was  a  case  of  complete  and  utter  ruin — ruin  of 
mind,  body,  and  estate.  He  became  suddenly  broken 
and  decrepit;  took  to  his  bed;  and  died  within  three 
months  of  the  day  when  judgment  was  finally  given 
against  him.  The  wreck  of  his  property — consisting  of 
The  Grange  and  some  seventy  acres  of  land — then 
passed  by  his  will  to  his  elder  and  only  surviving  sister, 
with  remainder  at  her  death  to  his  younger  sister's 
orphan  child. 

The  great  lawsuit,  meanwhile,  bore  heavily  on  others 
as  well  as  upon  its  unhappy  author.  Old  Squire 
Langtre/s  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  two  daughters; 
Lord  Brackenbury's  family  consisted  of  an  only  son; 
and  Lord  Brackenbury's  son  and  Squire  Langtrey's 
youngest  daughter,  though  not  actually  engaged,  were 
very  dear  to  one  another  in  the  happy  days  before  the 
coal  was  discovered.  That  discovery  parted  their  lives 
for  ever.  Herbert  Brackenbury  was  abroad,  making 
what  was  then  called  the  Grand  Tour,  when  Stephen 
Langtrey  advanced  his  senseless  claim  for  restitution; 
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and  by  the  time  he  came  home  the  breach  between 
the  famiUes  was  already  past  healing.  The  breach 
presently  culminated  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  law- 
suit. All  intercourse  thenceforth  ceased  between  the 
two  houses.  Stephen  Langtrey  ruled  at  the  Grange, 
obeyed  by  his  sisters  as  though  he  were  a  god.  The 
elder  worshipped  as  well  as  obeyed  him;  believing 
what  he  believed,  desiring  what  he  desired,  hating 
what  he  hated.  The  younger,  being  of  a  gentle  and 
timid  nature,  stood  in  too  much  awe  of  her  brother, 
and  was  too  completely  ruled  by  her  sister,  to  be  other 
than  passive  in  their  hands.  As  long  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  hope,  she  hoped.  When  hope  died,  she  grieved 
silently.  Her  dream  might  melt  into  air;  but  Herbert 
Brackenbury  was  still  her  hero.  Only  to  see  him  at 
church  when,  at  rare  intervals,  he  came  home  for  a 
week's  shooting,  was  something  to  look  forward  to,  to 
look  back  upon,  to  be  thankful  for.  Living  as  such 
meek  hearts  are  wont  to  live,  in  the  past,  she  learned 
to  accept  the  present  with  resignation,  and  to  expect 
nothing  from  the  future. 

Herbert  Brackenbury,  meanwhile,  took  it  as  young 
men  take  disappointments — at  first  with  quick  pain, 
and  anger,  and  impatience;  then  with  a  smouldering 
resentment;  lastly,  with  acquiescence  tempered  by  a 
half- pleasant,  half- regretful  memory.  Had  he  imre- 
servedly  spoken  words  of  love  to  Mabel  Langtrey,  he 
would  have  held  himself  bound  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  meaning.  Neither  the  wrath  of  Stephen  Langtrey, 
nor  his  own  father's  displeasure,  nor  any  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  difficulties  that  must  inevitably  have 
sprung  up  in  the  way  of  the  marriage,  would  have 
weighed  with  him  for  a  moment  where  his  word  and 
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his  love  were  plighted,  and  his  honour  was  at  stake. 
But  then  no  such  words  had  been  spoken;  and  Herbert 
Brackenbury  was  neither  so  desperately  in  love,  nor  so 
careless  of  consequences,  as  to  embark  in  a  suit  which 
would  surely  meet  with  opposition  from  both  families. 
So  he  chafed  awhile;  waited  awhile;  accepted  a  diplo- 
matic appointment  at  Florence;  and  by  and  by  married 
an  Italian  lady  of  noble  family  and  great  personal 
beauty. 

Thus  ended  the  unspoken  romance  of  Mabel  Lang- 
trey's  girlhood. 

Time,  meanwhile,  trudged  on,  and  the  sand  in  his 
glass  kept  running.  The  great  lawsuit  completed  its 
first  decade.  Herbert  Brackenbury,  eight  years  married, 
was  father  of  two  sons,  to  the  elder  of  whom,  now  seven 
years  of  age,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  stood 
sponsor;  the  younger  being  an  infant  of  some  two  or 
three  years  old. 

Mabel  Langtrey,  still  fair  though  somewhat  faded, 
accepted,  at  twenty-eight,  the  hand  of  a  certain  middle- 
aged,  well-connected,  and  very  worthy  gentleman  named 
Philip  Savage,  who,  though  possessed  of  no  private 
fortune,  held  a  lucrative  Government  appointment  in 
Barbadoes.  So  Mabel  Langtrey  became  Mrs.  Philip 
Savage  and  went  with  her  husband  to  the  West  Indies, 
where,  after  some  years  of  wedded  life,  she  died,  leav- 
ing an  infant  daughter  named  Winifred. 

Little  dreaming  that  he  should  never  see  his  child's 
face  again,  Mr.  Savage  sent  this  poor  baby  home  to 
England  to  be  reared  and  educated.  Transferred  not 
long  after,  at  an  increased  salary,  from  Barbadoes  to 
Jamaica,  he  was  swept  off  with  hundreds  of  other 
Europeans  by  an  epidemic  fever,  and  Winifred  was 
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adopted  for  good  and  all  by  her  relations  at  the 
Grange. 

Still  time  trudged  on;  and  when  Mr.  Savage  had 
been  dead  about  twelve  months,  and  the  lawsuit  had 
been  dragging  its  slow  length  along  for  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years,  Lord  Brackenbury  also  "went 
over  to  the  majority,"  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Herbert,  third  Baron  Brackenbury  of  Brackenbury,  at 
this  time  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  resident  in  Naples. 

Now  the  new  lord,  heartily  hating  the  lawsuit,  and 
willing,  if  possible,  to  be  freed  from  the  cares  of  a 
business  for  which  he  had  neither  time  nor  inclination, 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  towards  reconciliation  with 
Stephen  Langtrey.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  for- 
malities customary  between  defendant  and  plaintiff,  he 
wrote  to  the  Squire  with  his  own  hand;  made  friendly 
reference  to  the  old  time  when  as  boys  they  had  been 
playfellows,  and  as  young  men  friends;  and  offered  to 
compromise  this  unprofitable  grievance  by  a  payment 
of  d^  2  0,000. 

Even  Mr.  Langtrey's  solicitors,  who  desired  nothing 
less  than  to  see  the  case  at  an  end,  were  fain  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  a  liberal  offer.  They  went  so  far  as 
to  make  a  show  of  advising  their  client  to  accept  it. 
Herein,  however,  they  played  a  perfectly  safe  game. 
Long  waiting  and  long  persistence  had  made  Stephen 
Langtrey  only  more  dogged. 

"For  sixteen  years,"  he  said,  with  a  big  oath,  "my 
motto  has  been  *A11  or.  none* — and  *air  I  mean  to 
have,  though  I  fight  for  it  sixteen  years  longer." 

He  did  not  even  answer  Lord  Brackenbury *s  letter; 
but  turned  it  over  to  Messrs.  Fawcett  aijd  Clarke,  to 
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be  dealt  with  in  whatsoever  fashion  might  seem  best 
to  them. 

After  this  rebuff,  Lord  Brackenbury  left  matters  to 
take  their  own  course.  A  rich  man  himself,  living 
abroad,  and  spending  little  more  than  his  official  in- 
come, he  could  afford  the  costly  duel  which  im- 
poverished his  adversary  more  and  more  as  each  year 
of  litigation  went  by. 

The  coal  had,  in  truth,  proved  a  splendid  fortune 
to  the  Brackenbury  family.  The  late  lord,  ♦after  an 
unsuccessfiil  attempt  at  working  it  himself,  had  let 
his  mine  to  an  Iron  Company  at  a  royalty  which  soon 
produced  him  an  income  of  ^12,000  per  annum;  and 
the  Iron  Company  had  not  only  built  huge  premises 
upon  the  spot,  but  had  constructed  a  tramway  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  main-line  of  the  neighbouring 
manufacturing  districts;  thereby  bringing  the  ore  to 
the  coal  to  be  smelted,  and  conveying  it  away  again 
in  the  form  of  bars  and  sheet  iron  for  sale. 

Nothing  galled  Stephen  Langtrey  like  the  glare  of 
those  Brackenbury  furnaces  reddening  half  the  sky  by 
night,  and  darkening  it  under  a  canopy  of  smoke  by 
day.  It  was  as  a  sign  hung  in  the  heavens  to  remind 
him  perpetually  of  his  loss. 

In  the  twenty- second  year  of  the  lawsuit,  the 
beautiful  Lady  Bi'ackenbury  died  of  lung  disease  at 
Castellamare,  to  which  place  the  family  was  wont  to 
retire  for  villeggiatura  every  summer.  The  eldest  son, 
Cuthbert,  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  at  Oxford; 
the  younger,  Lancelot,  was  at  a  public  school  in 
Lausanne. 

Lord  Brackenbury  had  now  been  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  diplomatic  service;  and^  partly  because 
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he  had  married  an  Italian  lady,  partly  because  he  was 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  work,  had  continued  all 
this  time  to  hold  an  Italian  appointment.  He  was,  in 
fact,  so  accomplished  an  Italian  scholar,  so  conversant 
with  the  tone  of  Italian  society,  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  nuance  of  Italian  politics,  that  he  became 
identified  with  English  diplomacy  in  Italy,  just  as  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  became  identified  with  English 
diplomacy  in  Turkey.  The  death  of  his  wife,  how- 
ever, brought  all  this  to  an  end.  It  had  been  a  long 
exile,  and  of  late  years  he  had  oftentimes  felt  how 
good  and  pleasant  it  would  be  to  live  once  again  in 
his  own  home  and  among  his  own  people.  Also,  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  his  boys  English  tastes  and 
English  habits.  Cuthbert,  already  a  young  man,  had 
now  been  nearly  four  years  pursuing  his  education  in 
England;  but  Lancelot  had  never  yet  set  foot  in  his 
native  country. 

While  his  wife  lived — and  she  was  always  delicate 
— Lord  Brackenbury  put  these  considerations  on  one 
side.  Left  a  widower,  however;  separated  from  his 
children;  and  alone  with  his  sorrow  in  a  strange  land, 
Italy  became  intolerable  to  him.  So  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  retire  from  the  diplomatic  service;  to  reside 
on  his  property;  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House; 
to  interest  himself  in  home  politics;  and  to  live  the 
quiet,  useful,  every-day  Ufe  of  an  English  country 
gentleman. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Lord  Brackenbury's  diplo- 
matic career.  He  solicited  and  obtained  permission 
to  resign;  and  within  a  few  months  after  his  great 
loss,  came  home  for  good  and  all,  bringing  with  him 
his  younger  boy  from  Lausanne. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
FATEIER  AND  SONS. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Brackenbury  "came 
home/'  that  is  to  say,  he  came  home  to  England — to 
Brackenbury  Court — but  not  to  the  home  of  his  birth; 
not  to  the  Brackenbury  Court  of  his  boyhood;  not  to 
the  old-fashioned  mansion  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  with  its  double  flight  of  steps,  its  pilastered  and 
pedimented  facade,  its  balustraded  balconies,  its  stone 
urns,  and  sculptured  wreaths,  and  formal  surroundings. 
That  house  used  to  stand  at  the  easternmost  extremity 
of  Brackenbury  Park,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
memorable  piece  of  waste  land,  the  wealth  of  which 
had  but  lately  been  discovered  when,  as  the  Honour- 
able Herbert  Brackenbury,  he  had  accepted  his  first 
diplomatic  appointment.  It  occupied  a  commanding 
position,  looking  towards  the  distant  woods  of  Langtrey 
Manor.  But  when  the  Iron  Company  came  to  take 
possession  in  such  close  neighbourhood,  bringing  with 
them  fire  and  smoke  and  the  clang  of  never-ceasing 
hammers,  the  fortunate  landlord  decided  to  build  a 
new  house,  and  to  give  his  valuable  tenants  as  wide  a 
berth  as  possible.  So  he  fixed  upon  a  site  at  the 
north-western  boundary  of  his  park,  and  there  erected 
what  is  called  "an  elegant  modem  mansion,"  in  the 
Italian  style,  with  a  loggia,  a  campanile-tower,  a  pro- 
jecting cornice,  and  every  architectural  adornment  best 
befitting  a  warm  climate,  and  least  appropriate  to  a 
bleak  north  country  side  some  i,ioo  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

When  this  new  house  was  completed,  the  old  place 
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near  the  colliery  was  pulled  down;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  third  lord  came  home  to  a  home  that 
was  not  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 

Nor  was  the  new  Italian  villa,  even  so,  the  only 
Brackenbury  Court  on  the  estate.  Far  from  the  waste 
of  old  foundations  that  marked  the  site  of  the  former 
residence,  farther  still  from  the  new  one,  in  a  now 
unfrequented  and  isolated  spot  upon  the  verge  of  a 
steep  ridge  facing  southward,  there  still  stood  the 
ruins  of  old  Brackenbury  Court,  the  earliest,  and,  once 
upon  a  time,  the  stateliest  of  all  the  homes  which  the 
owners  of  Brackenbury  had  made  for  themselves  and 
their  descendants.  It  dated  from  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  a  certain  Sir 
Anthony  Brackenbury  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First;  and  was  finally  besieged,  sacked, 
and  fired  in  1 644  by  a  body  of  Parliamentary  troops 
under  a  lieutenant  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  It  must 
have  been  a  beautiful  old  English  house  of  the  Hat- 
field and  Haddon  Hall  type  when  it  was  in  its  prime; 
and  it  was  beautiful  still,  as  a  ruin — so  beautiful  that 
seven  generations  of  Brackenburys  had  left  it  un- 
molested in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  ancient 
pleasaunces  where  rabbits  burrowed,  and  birds  built 
undisturbed,  and  all  wild  growths  that  climb,  and  trail, 
and  cling  from  bough  to  bough,  flourished  in  un- 
checked luxuriance.  It  stood,  in  the  olden  time,  within 
the  park  boundary;  but  had  been  cut  off  long  since 
by  a  roadway,  and  left  to  moulder  in  solitude.  There 
were  many  who  marvelled  why  the  late  lord,  instead 
of  building  a  new  house,  did  not  restore  Old  Court 
and  carry  back  the  park  palings  to  their  ancient  limits; 
but  neither  he  nor  his  heir  would  have  committed  so 
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gross  a  Vandalism.  Old  Court,  with  its  fourteen  acres 
of  wilderness,  stood  for  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  precious  pages  in  their  family  history.  They  loved 
every  stone  of  it — every  ivy-wreath  twined  about  its 
shattered  windows — every  bullet-scar  upon  its  battered 
walls. 

So  the  first  Brackenbury  Court  held  its  ground,  a 
ruin  in  the  midst  of  ruin;  the  second  had  its  day,  was 
condemned,  pulled  down,  and  superseded;  while  the 
third,  commemorative  of  an  unforeseen  prosperity,  rose 
like  Aladdin's  Palace  in  sudden  and  somewhat  in- 
appropriate splendour. 

Hither,  then,  Herbert  Lord  Brackenbury  returned 
after  twenty-one  years  of  official  banishment;  hither 
came  Cuthbert  Brackenbury  to  spend  his  first  Oxford 
vacation;  and  here  the  boy  Lancelot  received  his  first 
impressions  of  English  home-life.  The  Italian  style  of 
the  house,  with  its  terraced  gardens  and  formal  flower- 
beds, its  clipped  junipers,  its  fountains  and  casino, 
pleased  the  lads,  and  reminded  them  of  the  sunny 
land  which  they  still  spoke  of  as  "home." 

The  younger — perhaps  because  he  was  the  younger 
and  more  pliant — fell  in  readily  enough  with  English 
ways,  and  took  enthusiastically  to  English  sports  and 
pastimes.  Being  sent  to  Eton,  he  went  in  for  boating, 
cricketing,  and  athletic  games;  hated  study;  voted 
classics  a  bore;  made  numerous  friends,  and  by  the 
close  of  his  first  term  had  become  as  thoroughly  English 
as  any  boy  in  the  school. 

The  elder  brother  was  of  an  altogether  different 
type.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
he  partook  of  two  very  different  types,  the  one  English, 
the  other  Italian.    On  the  English  side  of  him,  he  was 
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silent,  studious,  self-contained;  slow  to  wrath;  slower 
still  to  friendship;  a  young  man  of  few  affections,  few 
words,  few  strong  likings  of  any  kind.  On  the  Italian 
side,  he  inherited  that  peculiar  subtlety  which  runs  in 
Italian  blood;  a  subtlety  that  is  neither  insincerity  nor 
what  we  understand  as  reserve ,  but  rather  a  kind  of 
intellectual  discretion,  in  itself  the  most  un-English  of 
characteristics.  His  tastes,  directed  and  developed  by 
a  highly  cultivated  mother,  were  entirely  Italian.  A 
devoted  student  of  the  literature,  poetry  and  folk-lore 
of  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  was  almost  as  indifferent 
to  classical  learning  as  his  younger  brother.  But  there 
is  not  much  s)niipathy  with  Italian  literature  at  either 
Eton  or  Oxford,  and  Cuthbert  Brackenbury  had  to 
pursue  his  favourite  studies  alone;  so  living  in  an  at- 
titude of  mental  isolation  which  fostered  the  reticence 
of  his  character.  For  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  school  and  University  life,  he  cared  not  at 
all.  He  kept  a  horse  at  Oxford,  but  he  never  hunted; 
a  boat,  but  he  never  raced.  He  belonged  to  a  club; 
yet  for  months  together  he  never  entered  its  doors. 
Society,  with  its  manifold  observances,  wearied  and 
irritated  him.  Politics  were  his  peculiar  aversion.  For 
music  and  the  Fine  Arts — especially  the  Arts  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance — he  had  that  intuitive  appreciation 
which  belongs  by  right  of  heritage  to  all  who  claim  a 
strain  of  Italian  blood;  but  there  it  stopped.  It  was 
an  appreciation;  not  a  gift — not  a  passion.  His  one 
intellectual  delight,  in  short,  was  Italian  literature;  his 
one  physical  recreation,  boating.  Not  boating  after  the 
manner  of  Eton  and  Oxford;  but  boating  as  he  had 
boated  in  his  boyhood  on  the  bright  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  with  a  sail  to  set  before  the  breeze,  a 
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book  to  read  when  drifting  and  dreaming  with  the 
current,  and  iSue  above  and  blue  below,  and  space, 
and  boundless  liberty. 

For  all  this,  and  for  the  mother  whom,  while  she 
lived,  he  loved  better  than  all  the  world  beside,  Cuth- 
bert  Brackenbuiy  mourned  in  his  heart  and  made  no 
sign.  Coming  to  England  before  he  was  sixteen,  he 
had  never  ceased  to  feel  that  he  was  an  alien  in  a 
strange  land.  When,  three  years  later,  his  mother 
died  and  his  home  in  Naples  was  broken  up,  he  was 
still  as  far  as  ever  from  that  degree  of  naturaUsation 
which  his  birth  and  prospects  demanded.  Nor  did 
this  first  great  grief  tend  to  loosen  the  old  ties  or  knit 
up  the  new  ones.  It  only  caused  him  to  withdraw 
still  further  into  his  shell.  It  seemed  to  him,  indeed, 
that  the  world  was  emptied  of  beauty  and  grace  and 
gentle  dignity,  and  all  the  charm  of  womanly  culture, 
when  Lady  Brackenbury  left  it  Thenceforth,  for 
many  a  year,  the  pleasant  things  of  Hfe  lost  their  sweet 
savour. 

Thenceforth,  also,  while  duly  conforming  to  the 
duties  and  ordinances  of  college  life,  he  shut  himself 
up  more  than  ever  in  his  own  prejudices,  and  Lord 
Brackenbury  saw  with  dismay  that,  although  blessed 
with  the  most  sober,  the  most  conscientious,  the  most 
irreproachable  of  elder  sons,  yet  that  elder  son  would 
never  t^  as  other  young  men  of  the  same  age  and 
position.  That  Cuthbert  Brackenbury  should  fulfil  to 
the  letjq:  all  that  his  pastors  and  masters  required  of 
him— Ihat  he  should  go  steadily  and  creditably  through 
his  examinations — that  he  should  never  contract  a 
debt,  never  commit  a  folly,  never  even  draw  to  the 
ftiU  amount  of  his  allowance,  was  not  after  all  of  half 
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SO  much  account  in  Lord  Brackenbury's  eyes  as  that  • 
he  should  .become  a  man  of  the  world,  and  confer 
distinction  ,upon  the  family  name.  He  would  have 
wished  his  heir  to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  to  go 
early  into  Parliament,  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
Commons  until  such  time  as  it  might  please  Providence 
to  call  him  to  his  hereditary  seat  among  the  Lords. 
He  felt  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  lived  too  much 
abroad;  and  he  was  sensitively  anxious  that  his  suc- 
cessor should  turn  out  a  more  stay-at-home  politician 
than  himself.  Personally,  he  could  do  little  to  in- 
fluence the  young  man's  tastes.  The  mother's  influence 
had  been  too  early  at  work  for  that,  and  Cuthbert 
Brackenbury's  tastes  were  long  since  formed  and  ma- 
tured. 

Next  to  that  mother,  Mr.  Brackenbury  loved  his 
brother  Lancelot  best  of  all  the  world;  and  Lancelot 
— from  the  time  when  he  used  to  be  carried  up  and 
down  the  orange  walk  on  his  brother's  shoulder,  to  the 
day  when  Cuthbert  kissed  him  good-bye  and  left 
Naples  for  Eton,  thought  his  brother  the  wisest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  god-like  of  the  sons  of  men.  It  was 
Cuthbert  who  helped  him  with  his  lessons;  who  inter- 
ceded for  him  when  he  got  into  mischief;  who  taught 
him  to  ride  and  to  swim;  who  supplemented  his 
pocket-money  with  surreptitious  scudi;  who  took  him 
out  boating  when  the  bay  was  smooth  and  the  winds 
were  asleep.  It  was  Cuthbert  who  told  him  wondrous 
tales  of  Orlando  and  his  sword  Durindana,  and  of  Gan 
the  traitor,  and  the  dolorous  rout  of  Roncesvalles;  of 
Paladin  Astolfo  and  his  journey  to  the  moon;  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  and  the  fatal  loves  of  Tancred  and 
Clorinda;  and  of  the  weird  sights  seen  by  Dante  and 
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Virgil  when  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  dread 
portal  where  Hope  was  left  behind.  It  was  Cuthbert 
who  taught  him  endless  Stomelli  and  Ganti  Popolari 
— songs  of  the  fishing  and  the  vintage ,  and  the  ballad 
of  "Cicirineir,"  a  sort  of  Neapolitan  Mother  Hubbard, 
who  sold  hot  chesnuts  on  the  Chiaja,  and  had  a 
wonderful  dog  that  wagged  his  tail  in  rhyme. 

When  Cuthbert  went  to  Eton,  he  still  came  "home" 
for  his  vacations — to  Naples  at  Christmas;  to  Castel- 
lamare  at  Midsummer;  and  by  and  by  Lancelot,  as  we 
have  seen,  outgrew  home-teaching,  and  was  sent  to 
school  at  Lausanne.  Then,  as  we  have  also  seen,  Lady 
Brackenbury  died;  and  Cuthbert  went  to  Oxford;  and 
Lancelot  was  transferred  from  Lausanne  to  Eton;  and 
Lord  Brackenbuiy  gave  up  diplomacy,  and  divided  his 
life  thenceforth  between  Lancashire  and  London, 

What  followed  has  been  told  already.  We  know 
how,  four  years  later,  the  great  lawsuit,  after  dragging 
its  slow  length  along  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  came  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  an  end,  and 
how  final  judgment  was  given  in  the  famous  case  of 
Langtrey  v,  Brackenbury. 

The  victor  had  never  doubted  of  his  victory;  yet  it 
came  upon  him  at  the  last  like  a  surprise.  It  was  a 
triumph  not  unmixed  with  bitterness.  It  stirred  many 
a  long-forgotten  memory,  and  raised  the  ghost  of  many 
a  bygone  hope.  It  reminded  him  that  for  these  five 
or  six-and-twenty  years  of  costly  strife,  not  one  of  which 
was  of  his  own  seeking,  he  had  paid  not  only  with 
twenty-two  of  self-imposed  exile,  but  with  the  loss  of 
the  woman  whom  first  he  loved,  and  whom  he  still 
remembered  with  tenderness.     That  Mabel  Langtrey's 
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only  child  should  be  involved  in  her  uncle's  ruin,  mixed 
yet  another  bitter  drop  with  the  cup  of  his  success. 

Being  a  tender-hearted  man,  he  was  even  sorry  for 
his  ancient  opponent;  and  though  he  telegraphed  the 
good  news  to  his  sons — ^the  one  abroad,  the  other  at 
college — yet,  when  the  ringers  met  to  celebrate  his 
victory,  he  sent  down  in  all  haste  to  stop  the  bells, 
that  he  might  not  triumph  in  Stephen  Langtre/s  ears. 

When  the  unfortunate  Squire  sickened  and  died, 
leaving  his  sister  and  niece  comparatively  beggared, 
Lord  Brackenbury  became  more  than  ever  tormented 
by  remorseful  pity.  Despite  his  better  reason,  he  felt 
as  though  he  were  in  some  sense  the  agent  of  their 
ruin.  And  then  he  fell  to  thinking  whether  it  might 
not,  for  their  sakes,  be  possible  to  repair  the  injustices 
of  justice. 

So,  little  by  little,  there  grew  up  in  his  mind  a 
scheme  by  means  of  which  the  hard  lines  of  destiny 
might  be  softened  in  favour  of  this  helpless  pair. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
A  CABINET  COtJNCIL. 

*'If  you  please,  sir,  my  lord  would  be  glad  to  speak 
to  you  for  a  few  minutes  before  you  go  out." 

Mr.  Brackenbury  laid  down  the  hat  which  he  was 
just  about  to  put  on,  and  obeyed  the  paternal  summons. 

This  was  in  the  hall — a  large  square  hall  in  the 
Italian  style,  with  a  fine  central  staircase  leading  to  a 
gallery  from  which  the  upper  rooms  opened.  The  walls 
above  and  below  were  hung  with  paintings,  chiefly 
family  portraits.     Four  good  modern  copies  in  marble 
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of  four  famous  statues— the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the 
Antinous  of  the  Capitol,  the  Diana  of  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Diadumenos  of  the  British  Museum — occupied  the 
four  comers  of  the  ground-floor.  The  library  and 
dining-room  doors  opened  to  the  left,  the  morning- 
room  and  drawing-room  doors  to  the  right;  while  the 
ball-room  faced  the  main  entrance,  and  was  approached 
by  two  doors,  one  at  each  side  of  the  staircase. 

Mr.  Brackenbuiy  turned  to  the  left,  opened  the 
library  door,  and  went  in. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  well-proportioned  room,  lined 
with  bookcases,  and  lit  at  the  farther  end  by  a  large 
bay  window.  The  books  were  for  the  most  part  richly 
bound;  and  on  the  tops  of  the  bookcases  were  busts, 
and  bronzes,  and  majolica  jars  bright  with  blue  and 
yellow  arabesques  and  mediaeval  coats  of  arms. 

"Cuthbert,"  said  Lord  Brackenbuiy,  standing  up 
spare  and  straight,  with  his  feet  on  the  tiger-skin  rug, 
and  his  back  to  the  fire;  "Cuthbert,  I  want  a  little 
talk  with  you — a  little  serious  talk,  if  you  can  spare 
me  a  few  minutes.     Sit  down." 

The  young  man  looked  surprised,  took  a  chair, 
and  said: — 

"Certainly,  sir.     I  am  all  attention." 

"It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  you  left  Oxford." 

"Fifteen  months,  on  Monday  next." 

"Just  so — fifteen  months.  And  you  have,  I  hope, 
spei^  the  time  pleasantly?" 

"Very  pleasantly,  sir." 

Jjontd  Brackenbuiy  paused.  He  never  found  it 
particularly  easy  to  sustain  a  conversation  with  his 
elder  son;  and  to-day  it  seemed  more  than  usually 
difficult 
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"I  know  how  fond  you  axe  of  yachting,'*  he  said; 
and  paused  again. 

"I  ought  to  be  fond  of  it,  sir.  You  have  given  me 
a  charming  yacht." 

"And  of  Italy." 

"It  is  my  native  country." 

A  flush  of  quick  displeasure  rose  to  Lord  Bracken- 
bury's  face. 

"An  Englishman's  native  country  is  England,"  he 
said,  hastily;  "no  matter  on  what  soil  he  may  chance 
to  have  been  bom." 

There  was  another  silence,  during  which  each  waited 
for  the  other  to  speak  again.  Then  Lord  Brackenbuiy 
changed  his  tactics.  He  abandoned  his  position  on 
the  hearth-rug,  dropped  into  an  easy  chair,  and  assumed 
a  more  confidential  tone. 

"To  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started," 
he  said,  "Life  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  pleasures, 
and  there  are  things  more  important  in  this  world,  my 
dear  fellow,  than  yachting." 

"Undoubtedly,  sir." 

"You  are  twenty-three  years  of  age." 

*'Not  quite.  I  shall  be  twenty-three  in  January, 
and  we  are  still  in  December." 

Lord  Brackenbury  laughed.  It  was  a  pleasant 
laugh,  though  perhaps  a  little  forced. 

"You  are  a  precisian,"  he  said.  "I  had  not  learned 
to  measure  my  words  and  speak  by  the  book,  when  I 
was  of  your  age.  We  will  say,  however,  that  you  are 
twenty-two  years,  eleven  months,  and  twelve  days  old; 
and  at  twenty-two  years,  eleven  months,  and  twelve 
days,  it  is  time,  according  to  my  old-fashioned  notions. 
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that  a  man  should  begin  to  make  something  like  serious 
use  of  his  life." 

"What  is  the  particular  use  you  wish  me  to  make 
of  mine,  sir?" 

"Well — ^there  are  two  particular  uses  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  you  make  of  it,  Cuthbert" 

"And  those  are? " 

"To  marry  young,  and  to  go  into  Parliament." 

Mr.  Brackenbury  looked  grave,  and  the  lines  about 
his  mouth  grew  set  and  hard. 

"I  have  faith  in  early  marriages,"  pursued  Lord 
Brackenbury,  watching  his  son's  face  somewhat 
anxiously;  "especially  when  one  has  a  position  to  fill, 
and  a  large  future  stake  in  the  country.  A  young  man 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  struck  root  in  his  native 
soil  till  he  marries.  Now  I  want  you  to  strike  root, 
my  dear  fellow;  and  to  strike  root  quickly — not  to  go 
on  floating  about  the  world  like  a  thistledown." 

Still  Mr.  Brackenbury  was  silent 

"Well,"  said  his  father,  "have  you  nothing  to  reply?" 

"Not  much,  sir;  except  that  matrimony  in  the 
abstract  has  no  attraction  for  me.  I  am  not  a  marry- 
ing man." 

"You  think  that,  because  it  is  a  subject  to  which 
you  have  probably  given  no  consideration.  But  you 
would  see  it  in  a  different  light,  if  you  felt  that  by 
manying  any  one  particular  person  you  were  doing 
what  was  just  and  right — ^what  your  father  would  wish, 
and  the  world  and  your  own  conscience  would  approve." 

"Do  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  are  advocating  a 
marriage,  not  of  inclination,  but  of  duty?" 

Lord  Brackenbury  was  momentarily  embarrassed  by 
the  directness  of  the  question. 
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"To  a  weli-trained  mind,  Cuthbert,  duty  and  in- 
clination are  one/'  he  replied,  somewhat  evasively. 

Mr.  Brackenbury  smiled. 

"Pray  come  to  the  point,  sir,"  he  said,  with 
the  slightest  possible  inflection  of  irony  in  the  tone. 
"Who  is  the  lady?  And  why  is  it  my  duty  to  many 
her?"  ^ 

Lord  Brackenbury  felt  that  when  these  questions 
were  asked,  the  worst  was  practically  over.  To  answer 
them  was  easy.  His  cause  was  generous,  and  he  was 
himself  so  much  in  earnest  that  to  plead  it  with  effect 
was  not  difficult.  Besides,  he  was  too  practised  a 
diplomate  not  to  be  aware  that,  where  matrimony  was 
in  question,  a  young  man  of  unimpassioned  tempera- 
ment would  be  less  difficult  than  one  more  ardent  and 
romantic.  So  he  said  what  he  had  to  say,  and  said 
it  well,  warming  with  his  subject  as  he  went  on — 
showing  how  the  old  Squire  had  unwittingly  sold  his 
son's  best  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage — how  hard 
it  was  for  the  Langtrejrs  to  lose  so  great  a  fortune  by 
so  mere  an  accident — how  doubly  hard  it  was  for  the 
two  helpless  women  now  left  in  poverty  and  alone — 
finally,  how  good,  and  equitable,  and  chivalrous  an 
act  of  restitution  it  was  in  his  son's  power  to  perform 
by  marrying  the  penniless  heiress  of  the  Grange. 

Mr.  Brackenbury  heard  his  father  to  the  end,  and 
then  said: — 

"Do  you  mean  the  little  girl  whom  I  see  in  church 
with  old  Miss  Langtrey  on  Sundays?" 

"Miss  Langtrey  is  not  old,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Lord  Brackenbury.  "She  is  perhaps  four  or  five  years 
my  senior;  and  I  am  not  much  over  fifty." 

"Well,  sir,  I  may  be  unjust  to  the  aunt,  but  one 
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can  hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  the  niece.  My  bride 
elect  is  about  twelve  years  of  age." 

"Upon  my  honour,  no.  She  is  fifteen,  or  nearly  so. 
Her  mother  married  at  twenty-eight,  and  would  be 
forty-four  now  if  she  were  alive.  This  child  was,  I 
think,  bom  in  the  second  year  of  her  marriage.  She 
looks  very  young;  but  she  is  no  more  twelve  than 
I  am." 

"Even  supposing  the  young  lady  to  be  fifteen,  don't 
you  think,  sir,  that  you  are  forecasting  her  future  some- 
what prematurely?" 

"My  dear  Cuthbert,"  said  Lord  Brackenbuiy,  im- 
patiently. "I  am  not  asking  you  to  go  at  once  to  the 
Grange  and  propose  to  Miss  Savage!  I  only  seek  to — 
to  induce  you  to  be  willing  to  many  her  by  and  by — 
say  three  or  four  years  hence — if  the  affair  can  be 
arranged  meanwhile  between  the  two  families." 

"Three  or  four  years  hence!  Nay,  sir,  who  shall 
guess  the  possible  inclinations  of  a  little  girl  of  fifteen 
some  three  or  four  years  hence?" 

"My  idea  is  to  have  that  little  girl,  as  you  call  her, 
brought  up  to  look  upon  you  as  her  future  husband. 
Girls,  you  must  remember,  if  well-trained,  have  really 
no  inclinations  of  their  own.  A  judicious  parent  or 
teacher  forms  their  inclinations  in  finishing  their  educa- 
tion, just  as  a  skilful  cook  adds  this  or  that  flavour 
before  sending  a  dish  to  table." 

"But  suppose  the  cook — meaning,  I  presume.  Miss 
Langtrey — decUnes  to  add  the  desired  flavouring?  I 
have  always  understood  that  Miss  Langtrey  was  her 
brother's  echo;  and  that  if  the  late  Squire  was  a  good 
hater,  his  sister  was  a  still  better  one." 

Lord  Brackenbuiy  laughed  softly. 
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"Leave  Miss  Langtrey  to  me,  Cuthbert,"  he  replied. 
"I  will  undertake  to  manage  her." 

"Having  managed  King  Bomba  so  long,  sir,  I 
should  think  you  could  manage  anybody,"  said  Mr. 
Brackenbury. 

Lord  Brackenbury  winced.  The  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  was  in  his  eyes  a  legitimate  sovereign  of  the 
first  water;  and  the  popular  nickname  grated  dis- 
agreeably upon  his  ear.  But  he  was  too  politic  to 
notice  it. 

"Then,  my  dear  Cuthbert,"  he  said,  "we  are 
agreed?" 

Mr.  Brackenbury  hesitated. 

"If  I  marry  at  all,"  he  said,  speaking  very  slowly, 
and  looking  all  the  while  into  the  fire; — "if  I  many  at 
all,  I  would  as  soon  marry  Miss  Savage  as  any  other 
young  lady — provided  she  be  good-tempered,,  well 
brought  up,  and  so  forth;  but,  as  a  fact,  I  would  prefer 
to  remain  single." 

"In  your  position,  Cuthbert"  ... 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — pray  hear  me  to  the  end. 
I  would  prefer^  I  say,  to  remain  single;  but  in  deference 
to  your  wish,  and  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances, 
I  consent — provided  that  Miss  Langtrey  is  friendly  and 
the  young  lady,  when  of  due  age,  not  averse.  So  much 
for  your  matrimonial  project.  With  regard,  however, 
to  your  political  project,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot 
entertain  it." 

Lord  Brackenbury's  brow  darkened. 

"You  mean  that  you  decline  to  go  into  Parlia- 
ment?" 

"I  do,  sir." 

"Absurd!    Why,  with  a  close  borough  here  ready 
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to  your  hand,  and  all  my  influence  at  your  back,  you 
would  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  by  the  time  you  were  five 
and  thirty!" 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brackenbury;  "but 
if  there  is  one  career  more  distasteful  to  me  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  a  politician.     Besides " 

"Besides  what?" 

"There  is  yet  another  objection — an  insuperable 
one,  I  think,  in  your  eyes." 

"The  objections  are  on  your  side,  Cuthbert.  There 
can  be  no  possible  objection  on  mine.  That  you  should 
represent  Singleton  is  almost  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart." 

"That  I  should  represent  it,  you  mean,  according 
to  the  family  tradition,"  said  Mr.  Brackenbury;  "but  I 
could  not  represent  it  according  to  the  family  tradi- 
tion." 

"In  the  devil's  name,  Cuthbert,  what  do  you  mean?" 
exclaimed  Lord  Brackenbury,  forgetting,  in  the  warmth 
of  the  moment,  all  his  diplomatic  suavity. 

"I  mean,  sir,  that  if  I  have  any  political  leanings 
or  views  whatever,  I  am  a  Liberal." 

"A  WHAT?" 

"A  Liberal,  sir." 

A  Liberal!  Gracious  heavens!  Lord  Brackenbury's 
hair  all  but  stood  on  end.  If  his  son  had  proclaimed 
himself  a  Carbonarist,  a  Fourierist,  a  regicide,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  utterly  aghast.  Up  to  this  hour, 
the  Brackenburys  had  prided  themselves  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  upon  being  the  very  flower  of  Con- 
servatism. Never  had  their  fair  political  fame  suffered 
the  faintest  stain  of  Liberalism.  What  had  Lord 
Brackenbury  done  that  this  horror  should  befall  in  his 
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time?  He  stared  at  his  son  in  silence.  He  almost 
wondered  that  the  library  floor  did  not  yawn  beneath 
that  young  man's  feet,  and  swallow  him. 

"I  am  sorry  to  offend  your  prejudices,  sir,"  said 
Cuthbert  Brackenbury. 

Lord  Brackenbury  made  as  if  he  was  about  to 
speak — checked  himself — got  up — walked  the  length 
of  the  room  and  back  again — resumed  his  seat — and 
not  only  looked  but  felt  as  if  the  end  of  all  things  was 
at  hand. 

"We  will  not  talk  of  prejudices,  if  you  please,"  he 
said  at  last,  with  a  sort  of  gasp.  "I  have  convictions 
— sacred  convictions;  but  no  prejudices." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

"Not  for  the  word,  if  you  please,  Cuthbert — not  for 
the  word;  for  the  fact.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
press how  deeply  I  am  pained — and  disappointed." 

Mr.  Brackenbury  was  silent 

"Of  course,  under  these — these  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, I  am  thankful  that  you  do  not  care  to  go  into 
Parliament.  I — upon  my  soul!  I  think  I  should  expire 
with  vexation  and  shame,  if  a  son  of  mine  .  .  .  But, 
there — I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak  about  it.  Let 
it  pass — let  it  drop — let  us  never  rriention  it  again." 

"The  subject  shall  not  be  reopened  by  me,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Brackenbury. 

"And — and  Lancelot,  perhaps  .  .  .  God  grant  that 
the  boy's  mind  be  not  tainted!  You  must  promise  me, 
upon  your  honour,  not  to  inoculate  him  with  these 
pernicious  views." 

"Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  never  have  spoken,  and 
never  will  speak,  to  Lancelot  on  matters  of  politics  or 
party"  - 
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"Thank  you.  I  must  look  to  him  now  to  represent 
the  borough.  He  will  have  his  mother's  fortune.  It  is 
not  much;  but  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  add  to  it  from 
my  income.  He  must  be  brought  up  to  take  the 
borough.'' 

"I  shall  be  only  too  glad,  sir,  to  join  with  you  in 
making  any  provision  for  Lancelot,"  said  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury,  warmly. 

"Thank  you.  Just  so.  We  will  talk  of  it  some 
other  time." 

Mr.  Brackenbuiy  rose. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "truly  sorry,  sir,  to  have  dis- 
appointed you.     But  I  cannot  help  my  convictions." 

Lord  Brackenbuiy  shook  his  head.  Ha  could  not 
trust  himself  to  say  another  word  upon  the  subject. 

"As  regards  Lancelot,"  said  Mr.  Brackenbuiy,  with 
his  hand  on  the  door,  "I  am  delighted  that  he  should 
be  brought  up  to  take  the  borough.  And  I  should  be 
still  more  delighted,  if  he  were  brought  up  to  take  the 
young  lady  also." 

Saying  which,  he  went  out  and  closed  the  door. 

Lord  Brackenbuiy  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"A  Liberal!"  he  murmured,  despairingly.  "Heavens 
and  earth! — a  Liberal!" 


CHAPTER  XII. 
THE    WOOING    o't. 

We  all  know  how  Richard  of  Gloster  prevailed 
with  the  Lady  Anne,  and  how  Petruchio  wooed  Kathe- 
rine  the  shrew;  but  how  Lord  Brackenbury  made  peace 
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with  Miss  Langtrey  of  the  Grange,  wooing  her  as  his 
son's  ambassador  for  the  hand  of  Winifred  Savage,  is 
a  matter  whereof  the  family  papers  contain  no  record. 
It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  he  broke  the  ice  with 
as  much  skill  as  he  might  have  used  in  manipulating 
a  difficult  and  delicate  international  treaty;  and  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  his  task  was  quite  as  difficult  and 
delicate  as  the  negotiation  of  many  such  treaties. 

For,  as  Mr.  Brackenbury  had  said,  Miss  Langtrey 
was  a  good  hater.  In  fact,  she  not  only  prided  her- 
self upon  being  a  good  hater,  but  she  especially  prided 
herself  upon  the  excellence  of  her  hatred  towards  the 
Brackenburys  and  all  that  was  theirs.  She  shared  her 
soul,  so  to  say,  between  her  love  for  her  brother  and 
her  enmity  towards  his  opponents;  and  when  he  died, 
she  charged  his  death  to  their  account,  and  carried  it 
over  to  swell  the  balance  against  them.  A  narrow- 
minded,  bitter-spoken  woman! — one  of  those  who  take 
their  religion  sadly,  and  are  no  less  hard  to  themselves 
than  to  those  about  them. 

Yet  Lord  Brackenbury  prevailed  with  this  formid- 
able spinster.  How  he  achieved  his  victory  was  a 
secret  known  only  to  himself.  He  used  afterwards  to 
liken  his  enterprise  to  certain  British  missions  to 
Dahomey  and  other  strange  Courts,  and  was  wont  to 
declare  that  Miss  Langtrey  received  him  seated  on  an 
ivory  throne  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  skulls.  Still 
he  prevailed.  He  worked  probably  to  some  extent 
upon  her  ambition;  for  Miss  Langtrey  was  not  blind 
to  the  worldly  advantages  of  the  proffered  alliance. 
Perhaps  he  worked  also  upon  her  love  for  her  brother, 
and  showed  how  the  fancied  wrongs  of  the  late  Squire 
would  in  fact  be  righted  if  not  only  the  coal  min^, 
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but  the  whole  Brackenbury  property,  came  by  and  by 
to  be  inherited  by  a  son  bom  of  this  marriage.  It 
may  even  be  that  he  pleaded  not  only  for  the  future 
but  for  the  past — that  far-off,  tenderly  remembered 
past,  when  as  yet  there  was  neither  strife  nor  thought 
of  strife  between  their  two  houses,  and  when,  with  the 
eyes  of  a  lover,  he  beheld  in  Mabel  Langtrey  the 
sweetest  and  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  men.  And  if 
Lord  Brackenbury  did  venture  upon  this  delicate 
ground,  he  ventured,  one  may  be  sure,  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  should  not  fail  to  evoke  some  faint 
response  in  even  Miss  Langtrey's  breast.  He  well 
knew  that  in  every  woman's  heart,  however  shrivelled 
and  soured  and  solitary,  there  lurks  a  spark  of  romance, 
if  one  but  knows  where  to  strike  for  it.  And  here 
again  his  diplomatic  craft  would  stand  him  in  good 
stead.  He  would  know  where  to  sound  and  how  to 
strike;  no  man  better. 

But  this  is  conjecture;  whereas,  that  Lord  Bracken- 
bury made  his  peace  with  Miss  Langtrey,  and  that  be- 
tween them  they  agreed  to  arrange  the  marriage  in 
question,  is  incontrovertible  fact.  Thenceforth,  a 
systematic  interchange  of  civilities  was  established  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parties;  and  the  neighbour- 
hood beheld  with  amazement  how  Lord  Brackenbury 
walked  down  the  church  path  on  Sundays  with  Miss 
Langtrey  and  her  niece,  and  how  Cuthbert  Bracken- 
bury began  ere  long  to  ride  over  once  a  week — 
generally  on  Wednesday  afternoons — to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  ladies  at  the  Grange. 

Not  that  Mr.  Brackenbury  actually  began  his  wooing 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  young 
lady  proved,  indeed,  to  be  younger  than  Lord  Bracken- 
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bury  had  supposed,  and  was  not  fourteen  when  the 
recopciliation  took  place.  Nor  was  the  suitor  in  haste 
to  begin  writing  sonnets  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow. 
Enough  that  he  came  and  went  on  the  footing  of  an 
habitu6  at  the  Grange,  and  that  the  girl  not  only  be- 
came accustomed  to  his  weekly  visit,  but  learned  to 
look  forward  to  it  as  to  the  one  event  of  her  monoton- 
ous life. 

By  and  by,  as  she  grew  older,  there  dawned  upon 
her  a  vague  conviction  that  she  was  destined,  at  some 
long  distant  time,  to  become  this  young  man's  wife; 
but  the  prospect  was  so  remote,  and  her  notions  of 
matrimony  were  so  undefined,  that  it  affected  her  no 
more  than  we  are  ourselves  affected  by  the  knowledge 
that  our  planet  must,  ages  hence,  cool  down  to  the 
death-point  of  universal  ice.  He  seemed  to  her  dread- 
fully old— as  old,  almost,  as  his  own  father;  but  then 
she  would  herself  be  dreadfully  old  in  course  of  time, 
so  that  it  would  not  really  matter.  He  brought  her 
books,  and  ferns,  and  photographs  of  places  abroad 
and  of  works  of  art  in  foreign  galleries;  was  always 
courteous,  always  kind;  treated  her,  perhaps,  too  much 
like  a  child,  and  behaved  himself  too  much  like  a 
philosopher;  but  made  her  life  at  all  events  in  many 
ways  pleasanter  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  So  it 
was  not  wonderful  that  she  ended  by  thinking  him 
the  wisest  of  mankind.  Thinking  him  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  she  naturally  regarded  him  with  awe,  and 
was  on  her  best  behaviour,  before  him;  which  be- 
haviour savoured  considerably  of  the  schoolroom. 

If,  however,  the  Winifred  Savage  of  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury's  experience  was  "sober,  silent,  and  demure" 
almost  to  a  fault,  there  was  another  Winifred  of  whom 
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he  knew  nothing — a  Winifred  not  of  the  school-room, 
but  of  the  poultiy-yard  and  the  stable,  the  woods  and 
the  fields.  A  Winifred  from  whose  eyes  and  lips  the 
laughter  and  lightheartedness  of  youth  were  not  wholly 
extinguished,  despite  the  straitness  of  her  bringing-up; 
a  Winifired  whom  the  old  cob  followed  like  a  dog,  and 
into  whose  pockets  the  cows  thrust  their  wet  noses  in 
search  of  the  rock-salt  they  were  sure  to  find;  a  Winifred 
about  whose  feet  the  turkeys  gathered  and  gobbled, 
and  upon  whose  head  and  shoulders  the  pigeons  fear- 
lessly settled;  a  Winifred  whom  the  lame  pointer  and 
the  purblind  retriever  loved  as  only  dogs,  and  perhaps 
some  few  women,  know  how  to  love;  a  Winifred  whom 
the  old  woman-servant  adored,  and  the  dairy-maid 
worshipped  and  the  cow-boy  would  have  died  for;  who 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  rambling  over  the  fields, 
feeding  the  chickens,  poking  about  the  sheds  and  out- 
houses in  search  of  hens'  eggs,  rupning  in  and  out  of 
poor  folk's  cottages,  chatting  with* the  old  women  and 
playing  with  the  children;  a  Winifred  who  could  laugh 
as  merrily  as  if  she  had  never  been  taught  that  the 
mirth  of  a  well-bred  young  woman  must  never  exceed 
a  smile,  and  who  could  cry  in  secret  over  a  foolish  old 
romance  as  bitterly  as  if  Miss  Langtrey  had  never 
preached  that  novels  and  plays,  circulating  libraries 
and  theatres,  were  among  the  choicest  inventions  of 
the  devil. 

Of  this  unmannerly  Winifred  Miss  Langtrey  knew 
very  little,  and  the  Honourable  Cuthbert  Brackenbury 
nothing  whatever.  A  young  lady  who  is  given  to 
scampering  about  a  farmyard  without  hat  or  gloves,  in- 
different to  appearances  and  reckless  of  freckles,  must 
inevitably  be  found  out  now  and  then;  and  Miss  Lang- 
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trey,  who  farmed  her  own  few  acres  and  looked  keenly 
after  all  the  sources  of  her  narrow  income,  could  not 
fail  sometimes  to  surprise  her  niece  in  flagrante  de- 
licto. But  as  Mr.  Brackenbury's  visits  were  paid  with 
strict  punctuality  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  hour, 
Miss  Savage  was  in  no  danger  of  being  caught  by  him 
in  the  act  of  swinging  on  the  stackyard  gate,  or  feed- 
ing the  old  cob  with  carrots  in  the  stable.  He  knew 
her  only  as  a  well-trained  young  lady  who  played  old- 
fashioned  music  on  an  old-fashioned  piano,  said  very 
little,  was  an  excellent  listener,  and  took  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  study  of  Dante. 

Meanwhile,  although  Lord  Brackenbury  and  his 
son  knew  quite  well  that  there  was  poverty  at  the 
Grange,  they  little  guessed  with  what  difficulty  Miss 
Langtrey,  farming  something  less  than  seventy  acres 
of  land,  contrived  to  keep  the  old  roof  over  her  niece's 
head  and  her  own,  Those  acres  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  low-lying  meadows  bordering  both  sides 
of  a  little  river  known  thereabout  as  the  Gipping. 
These  meadows  fed  Miss  Langtrey's  cows;  and  upon 
the  produce  of  her  dairy  and  her  poultry-yard,  and 
the  rent  of  her  few  poor  cottages.  Miss  Langtrey  lived. 
She  kept  a  dair3rmaid,  a  cowherd,  and  one  aged  female 
servant,  who  had  lived  in  the  family  since  the  late 
Squire  was  a  baby.  The  old  cob  did  what  light  work 
was  needed,  and  took  the  ladies  to  church  in  an 
antique  hooded  chaise  on  Sundays  when  it  rained; 
and  at  Midsummer,  Miss  Langtrey's  hay  was  carted  for 
her  by  a  neighbouring  farmer.  How  penuriously  they 
lived;  how  old  garments  were  mended  and  turned, 
and  old  wardrobes  ransacked;  how,  when  one  bad 
year  followed  another,  and  the  hay  failed,  and  some 
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of  the  COWS  died,  Miss  Langtrey  parted  with  first  one 
family  treasure  and  then  another;  how  the  massive  old 
silver,  and  the  rare  old  wines,  and  the  choice  antique 
books  were  successively  packed  up  and  sent  to  Lon- 
don and  sold  at  no  matter  what  loss,  were  facts  known 
only  to  Winifiied  and  herself. 

Mr.  Brackenbury  never  dreamed,  when  h^  used  to 
ride  over  on  those  Wednesday  afternoons,  that  the 
drawing-room  shutters  were  opened  for  that  day  only; 
or  that  the  furniture,  and  the  china,  and  the  picture 
frames,  and  all  the  faded  splendours  of  the  room,  were 
dusted  in  his  honour  by  Miss  Savage's  own  hands. 
Neither  did  he  guess  that  the  biscuits  were  of  her 
making,  and  the  coffee  of  her  grinding;  or  that  these 
things  were  luxuries  denied  to  themselves  all  the  other 
six  days  of  the  week.  Still  less,  that  except  at  Christ- 
mas, when  Miss  Langtrey  gave  a  certain  quantity  of 
beef  to  her  poor  cottagers,  the  butcher  never  came  to 
her  door.  But  it  mattered  nothing  to  her  and  her 
niece  how  poorly  they  fared,  or  how  often  they  turned 
and  altered  their  threadbare  dresses,  so  long  as  they 
but  lived  in  the  old  home,  and  sat  in  the  old  high- 
backed  pew  on  Sundays,  and  kept  the  world  at  arm's 
length  and  the  secret  of  their  poverty  to  themselves. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Savage,  who  had  not  done  growing 
when  Lord  Brackenbury  first  made  peace  with  her 
aunt,  travelled  by  imperceptible  stages  from  girlhood 
to  early  womanhood,  and  by  the  time  she  was  seven- 
teen, had  developed  into  a  tall,  slender  damsel;  toler- 
ably well-educated,  considering  that  Miss  Langtrey  had 
been  her  only  teacher,  and  so  fair  to  look  upon  that 
Lord  Brackenbury,  who  was  professedly  difficult,  lost 
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no  opportunity  of  trying  to  awaken  his  son  to  a  due 
sense  of  his  good  fortune. 

"With  such  a  wife  as  Winifred  Savage,  my  dear 
fellow,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "a  man  should  aim  at 
social  distinction.  She  carries  her  head  like  a  queen. 
She  moves,  speaks,  gets  up,  sits  down,  with  an  intuitive 
grace  and  dignity  that  no  amount  of  drilling  could 
possibly  put  into  her.  Then  as  for  her  eyes — Heavens 
and  earth!  Cuthbert,  if  I  were  of  your  age,  and  in 
your  place,  I  should  think  myself  the  happiest  man  in 
England!  And  more  than  that,  it  would  be  my  ambi- 
tion to  see  my  wife  admired.  I  should  want  to  see 
her  shine  at  every  Court  in  Europe.  By  Jove!  I  shoud 
aspire  to  be  Viceroy  of  India!" 

To  all  of  which  Mr.  Brackenbuiy  generally  replied 
that  he  was  unfortunately  quite  destitute  of  ambition, 
and  that  he  feared  Miss  Savage  must  hereafter  be 
content  to  shine  with  such  moderate  splendour  as 
would  befit  the  wife  of  a  common-place  country  gen- 
tleman. Apart,  however,  from  any  hope  that  he  might 
yet  cherish  of  inducing  his  son  to  enter  public  life. 
Lord  Brackenbuiy's  main  object  was  to  promote  the 
marriage  of  these  two  young  people  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible.  He  would  fain  have  had  them  tie  the 
indissoluble  knot  as  soon  as  Miss  Savage  should  attain 
her  eighteenth  birthday;  but  on  this  question  he  found 
himself  in  a  minority  of  one.  Elderly  spinsters  invari- 
ably disapprove  of  early  marriages;  and  Miss  Langtrey 
was  no  exception  to  that  rule.  She  had,  moreover, 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  under  the  pecuHaf  circum- 
stances of  the  present  engagement,  her  niece  could 
not,  either  becomingly  or  with  dignity,  wed  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury  before  she  came  of  age.     Miss  Savage  herself 
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declared  that  she  would  not  marry  till  she  was  quite, 
quite  old — thirty  at  the  very  least;  and  that  if  either 
Lord  Brackenbury  or  his  son  said  a  syllable  to  her  on 
the  subject,  she  would  go  into  a  Protestant  sisterhood, 
and  never  marry  at  all.  As  for  the  bridegroom  elect, 
he  protested  that  the  ladies  were  perfectly  right,  that 
his  father  was  perfectly  wrong,  and  that  for  his  own 
part  he  was  willing  to  wait  Miss  Savage's  pleasure.  In 
the  end,  however,  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  it 
came  to  be  understood — tacitly  on  the  part  of  the  two 
most  interested,  and  explicitly  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Brackenbury  and  Miss  Lang^ey — that  the  wedding 
should  take  place  when  the  young  lady  had  completed 
her  nineteenth  year. 

And  now  things  went  on  pretty  much  as  before — 
Mr.  Brackenbury,  as  usual,  cruising  about  the  world  in 
his  yacht,  writing  once  a  week  to  his  lady-love  when 
away,  and  calling  at  the  Grange  on  the  orthodox 
Wednesday  afternoons  when  at  home;  Miss  Savage 
busying  herself  more  than  ever  in  the  homely  farm- 
house duties,  loving  the  simple  life,  and  unconscious 
of  its  privations;  Lord  Brackenbury,  when  Parliament 
was  not  sitting,  calling  frequently  at  the  Grange,  play- 
ing backgammon  with  Miss  Langtrey,  courting  the 
young  lady  for  his  son,  teaching  her  to  ride,  giving 
her  a  horse  and  keeping  it  for  her  in  his  own  stables, 
paying  unremitting  attention  to  both  aunt  ^and  niece, 
and,  as  often  as  he  dared  do  so,  sending  presents  of 
flowers,  fruit,  and  game  for  their  acceptance. 

Thus  time  passed,  and  the  last  probationary  year 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  when,  almost  without 
warning  of  illness.  Lord  Brackenbury  died  suddenly  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  and 
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Mr.  Brackenbury — the  Lord  Brackenbury  of  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  this  history — succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates. 

There  were  lamentations  for  the  late  lord  both  in 
London  and  Lancashire.  He  was  a  man  popular  at 
his  club,  respected  by  the  leaders  of  his  party,  beloved 
by  his  tenantry;  a  man  easy  of  access,  gentle,  kindly, 
generous,  charming  in  society,  and  most  gracious  in 
his  intercourse  with  women. 

To  say  that  he  left  an  irreparable  gap  in  either  the 
political  or  social  world  would  be  absurd.  Few  people 
are  big  enough  in  these  days  to  leave  a  gap  of  any 
kind,  and  the  gaps  left  by  the  biggest  get  filled  in 
again  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  but  Lord  Bracken- 
bury was  missed,  for  half  a  season,  in  many  drawing- 
rooms,  and  in  the  comer  seat  of  his  favourite  window 
at  the  Imperator  Club. 

Mr.  Brackenbury  was  away — cruising  somewhere  in 
ifi^  the  Baltic — ^when  his  father  died;  and  did  not  even 
^;  ^mow  of  his  loss  till  the  fimeral  was  over.  There  had 
.^  ^^een  little  sympathy,  and  no  camaraderie  whatever, 
:^  between  himself  and  Lord  Brackenbury;  but  he  there- 
fore felt  the  shock  none  the  less  severely.  Perhaps, 
now  that  it  was  too  late,  he  regretted  the  disappoint- 
ment he  had  himself  inflicted  upon  that  kindly  heart, 
and  wished  that  he  had  made  some  effort  to  conform, 
at  least  in  part,  to  his  father's  wishes.  His  grief, 
though  he  kept  it  to  himself,  was  at  all  events  sincere, 
and  he  expressed  it  characteristically  enough  by  a 
resolute  effort  to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  new  position. 
Sp  he  hastened  home;  and  although  nothing  in  the 
Vjfprjd  was  more  distasteful  to  him,  set  to  work  upon 
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that  labour  of  readjustment  which  goes  with  the  transfer 
of  a  large  property. 

Absorbed  in  leases,  repairs,  ground-rents,  boun- 
daries, rights  of  way,  and  the  like,  he  lived  for  some 
months  in  an  atmosphere  of  red  tape  and  parchment; 
during  which  time — it  being  a  time  of  mourning  as 
well  as  of  business— there  was  no  further  mention  of 
the  marriage  which,  shortly  before  the  late  lord's  death, 
had  begun  to  be  talked  of  as  not  far  distant. 

When  however,  these  matters  were  settled  and  the 
new  order  of  things  had  ceased  to  seem  new,  Lord 
Brackenbury  felt  that  longer  silence  on  his  own  part 
would  be  unbecoming.  Not  that  he  was  even  now  in 
haste  to  marry;  but  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him, 
as  an  engaged  man,  to  remind  Miss  Savage  that  her 
nineteenth  birthday  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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"Pray  do  not  remind  me  of  an3rthing  so  disagree- 
able," said  Miss  Savage,  with  a  hurried  affectation  of 
gaiety.     "I  feel  already  as  if  I  was  a  hundred!'' 

"My  dear  Winifred,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury,  "you 
know  quite  well  what  I  mean." 

"You  mean  what  the  ancients  meant,  when  they 
sat  down  to  supper  with  a  skeleton  and  crowned  it 
with  roses — only  you  leave  out  the  roses.  It  is  dread- 
fully uncivil." 

Having  arrived  half-an-hour  earlier  than  usual,  and 
being  shown  into  an  empty  drawing-room,  Lord 
Brackenbury  had  sought  Miss  Savage   out  of  doors. 
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He  found  her  in  the  orchard,  sitting  on  the  grass 
under  a  big  mulberry-tree,  with  her  dogs  at  her  feet, 
and  in  her  lap  a  volume  of  "  Guy  Mannering."  It  was 
a  hot  July  afternoon,  and  under  the  mulberry-tree  there 
was  a  space  of  delicious  shade.  The  young  lady, 
however,  had  risen  at  his  approach,  and  they  were  now 
strolling  slowly  round  the  orchard. 

"I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Lord  Bracken- 
bury,  with  his  grave  smile.  "Besides,  you  must  not 
say  'the  ancients,'  Winifred.  It  is  an  expression  alto- 
gether out  of  date." 

"Aunt  Hester  always  says  *the  ancients,' "  replied 
Miss  Savage.  "It  is  very  ugly.  I  am  glad  it  is  out  of 
date,  I  like  to  think  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
anything  but  ancient — especially  the  Greeks.  To  me, 
they  are  always  young  and  beautiful,  living  under  skies 
perpetually  cloudless,  and  walking  about  in  white  robes 
that  never  by  any  possibility  get  soiled  or  shabby. 
They  should  be  called  the  Immortals." 

"Neither  do  I  wish  you  to  look  upon  me  in  the 
light  of  a  Memento  Mori,"  continued  Lord  Brackenbury, 
taking  no  heed  of  this  digression.  "My  object  in 
reminding  you  of  your  age  .  .  .  ." 

"Don't  remind  me  of  it! — a  woman  is  always 
eighteen  till  she  is  thirty,"  interrupted  Miss  Savage, 
quickening  her  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

"Had  we  not  better  stay  here?"  said  Lord  Bracken- 
bury.  "It  is  cooler  than  indoors.  Besides,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  very  particularly — about  the  future." 

Miss  Savage,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  resigned 
herself  to  inevitable  fate. 

"As  you  please,"  she  said,  wearily;  "but  I  don't  see 
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the  use  of  it.  The  present  is  what  really  concerns  us. 
The  future  will  take  care  of  itself." 

"I  prefer  to  take  care  of  my  own  future,"  replied 
Lord  Brackenbury;  "and,  I  hope,  of  yours.  Shall  we 
sit  down  here?" 

They  had  passed  out  of  the  orchard  into  the  gar- 
den— a  weedy,  neglected,  old-fashioned  place,  inter- 
sected by  formal  walks  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles  between  beds  of  lavender  and  rows  of  holly- 
hocks and  sunflowers.  At  the  upper  end,  flanked  to 
right  and  left  by  a  high  wall  covered  with  peach  and 
nectarine  trees,  stood  a  quaint  red-brick  summer-house; 
and  in  front  of  this  summer-house,  which  was  furnished 
with  two  uncomfortable  rustic  chairs  and  a  table,  a 
sun-dial  on  a  lichen-stained  stone  pedestal  told  off  the 
drowsy  hours  as  they  passed.  It  was  here  that  Lord 
Brackenbury  proposed  they  should  sit  down. 

Miss  Savage  silently  complied;  and  Lord  Bracken* 
bury  noticed  that  she  was  unusually  pale. 

"I  fear  you  are  tired,"  he  said. 

"Oh  no — thanks.  I  am  not  tired.  But  I  sup- 
pose everyone  feels  this  sultry  weather,  more  or  less." 

Lord  Brackenbury  got  up;  examined  a  thermo- 
meter that  hung  against  the  wall;  found  thal^  it 
registered  80°  in  the  shade;  remarked  that  English 
heat  was  more  oppressive  than  Italian  heat;  sat  dawn 
again;  and  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  say  next.  ^ 

"If  my  father  had  lived  a  few  mon.ths  longer,"  he 
said,  presently,  "he  would,  I  suppose,  by  this  time 
have  had  the  happiness  of  calling  you  his  daughter."  ^ 

She  made  no  answer. 

"It  would  h^ive  been  a  great  happiness  to  him; 
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and  he  had  been  looking  forward  to  it  for  many  years. 
He  loved  you  very  much." 

The  tears  rushed  to  Miss  Savage's  eyes. 

"I  loved  him  very  much,"  she  said,  turning  her 
face  away.    *'He  was  the  kindest  friend  I  ever  had." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  Lord 
Brackenbury  felt  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

"I  am  quite  sure,  Winifred,"  he  said,  presently, 
"that  you  know  what  I  am  about  to  say  as  well  as  if 
I  had  already  said  it." 

"Whether  I  do  or  not,  never  mind — leave  it  un- 
said— pray  leave  it  unsaid." 

Lord  Brackenbury  looked  grave.  Miss  Savage  was 
not  wont  to  be  vehement;  but  in  the  way  these  words 
were  spoken  there  was  a  vehemence  that  surprised 
and  displeased  him. 

"That  is  impossible,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  put 
aside  a  matter  of  great  importance  as  if  it  were  of  no 
importance  at  all." 

Then,  bethinking  himself  that  this  was  an  occasion 
upon  which  a  certain  reluctance  was  possibly  de 
riguear  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  and  that  his  own 
tone^  was  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  loyer-like,  he  added 
more  gently: — 

-'"It  is  time,  dear,  that  we  should  form  some  de- 
finite plans  for  the  future.  I  think  of  giving  up  my 
yacht,  and  settling  down  for  good  and  all  as  an  old- 
fashioned  country  gentleman.  Meanwhile,  Brackenbury 
Court  waits  for,  its  mistress;  and  I — and  I  for  my  wife." 
*  Setting '  aside  the  fact  that  he  had  prepared  this 
little  speech  as  he  rode  along.  Lord  Brackenbury  de- 
livered it  with  very  proper  emphasis'^  and  even  with 
tenderness. ,  -  ^ 
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"Surely — surely,  it  is  too  soon  to  think  of  these 
things/'  said  Miss  Savage;  no  longer  with  vehemence, 
but  with  manifest  distress. 

"Too  soon?    It  is  nearly  seven  months." 

"Nearly?     Say,  onlyP 

Lord  Brackenbury  hesitated.  Was  it  really  too 
soon,  and  should  he  have  waited  till  the  full  year  of 
mourning  had  expired?  Was  he  premature,  or  was 
Miss  Savage  over-sensitive?  He  weighed  it  for  a 
moment  in  his  mind,  and  then  gave  judgment  in  his 
own  favour. 

"Dear  Winifred,"  he  said,  very  gently,  "I  am  notr 
m-ging  you  to  take  any  immediate  step.  Nothing  is 
farther  from  my  thoughts.  And  I  am  sure  I  need 
hardly  say  that  for  the  wbi^  world  I  would  not  desire 
to  show  disrespect  to  my  fiather^s  memory.  But  this 
one  matter  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart;  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  wish  —  weU 
knowing  that  it  is  what  he  would  himself  desire  us  to 
do — can  be  in  no  wise  disrespectful.  Of  this  I  am 
convinced." 

"The  world  would  say  it  was  disrespectful,"  said 
Miss  Savage. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
world  would  say  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  if  it  did, 
why  should  we  care,  so  long  as  we  know  that  wkkt 
we  do  is  right?" 

"But  why  think  of  it  at  all  just  yet.  There  is  no 
need  for  haste.     We  aire  very  happy  as  -we  are!" 

Now  here,  in  truth.  Miss  Savage  was  right.  Thefe 
was  really  no  need  for  haste;  and  Lord  Brackenbvuy 
knew  quite  well » that  he  had  sought  this  conversation 
chiefly  through  a  .sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  young 
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lady  herself.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to  Miss  Savage 
in  his  own  way;  but  his  own  way  was  a  cool  way, 
and  his  feeling  for  her,  if  analysed,  would  have  yielded 
a  result  more  approximate  to  friendship  than  to  love. 
He  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  was  by  no  means  im- 
patient to  be  married — ^that,  in  fact,  he  would  very 
gladly  let  matters  drift  for  at  all  events  some  months 
longer.  But  then  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  assume 
the  virtue  of  lover-like  impatience,  though  he  had  it 
not.  Again,  in  Miss  Savage's  reluctance — which  was 
quite  distinct  from  mere  coyness — there  was  a  some- 
thing that  irritated  his  self-love,  and  spurred  him  to 
persistance. 

"However  happy  they  may  be  in  the  present," 
he  replied,  gravely,  "those  who  marry  must  always 
hope  to  be  happier  afterwards.  Now  I  venture  to 
think,  Winifred,  that  your  life  at  Brackenbury  Court 
will  be  happier  than  your  life  at  the  Grange.  I  shall 
certainly  try  to  make  it  so." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Miss  Savage,  quickly.  "I  have 
never  doubted  it." 

^"Then  as  for  haste — ^well,  I  admit  that  there  is  no 
urgent  haste.  I  am  neither  on  my  deathbed,  nor  on 
the  eve  of  a  long  voyage,  nor  under  sentence  of 
e:*ecution. -v  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  matrimony  is 
oth^  of  the  things  about  which  one  may  deliberate  too 
long.  'When  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  'twere  done 
quickly.' " 

"Isn't  that  rather  an  ominous  quotation?"  said 
she,  with  a  nervous  little  laugh. 

Xord  Brackenbury  smiled.  He  had  made  use-  of 
the  hackueybd  quotation  without  any  thought  of  the 
context.      ^  *\    ^ 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "I  admit  that  it  is  not  a  happy 
one." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  did  what  he 
had  never  done  before.  He  took  Miss  Savage's  hand 
with  gentle  courtesy,  and  kissed  it. 

"Tell  me  how  long  I  must  wait  for  this  hand, 
dear,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  wish  to  be  importunate. 
I  will  wait  as  long  as  you  like — in  reason." 

She  looked  at  him,  seeming  scarcely  to  be  aware 
of  the  kiss. 

"If — if  I  might  tell  you  what  I  wish!"  she  faltered, 
with  an  appealing  look  in  her  eyes. 

"It  i^  what  I  am  asking  you  to  do." 

Still  she  hesitated.  Her  awe  of  him  was  very  real, 
and  she  feared  to  offend  him. 

"Ycfti  must  not  be  vexed  with  me,"  she  said;  "you 
must  promise  not  to  be  vexed  with  me!" 

"I  will  not  be  unjust,"  said  Lord  Brackenbuiy. 
"I  think  I  can  promise  that." 

"Then  I  wish — I  wish  that  we  might  go  on  like 
this,,  making  no  change,  as  long  as — as  Aunt  Hester 
lives." 

Lord  Brackenbuiy  was  silent  from  sheer  astonish- 
ment. 

"I  am  so  necessary  to  her,  and — and  we  are  so 
poor — ^you  have  no  idea  how  poor!  In  truth,  I  do 
not  know  how  she  could  live  without  me.  I  don't 
mean  as  regards  her  love  for  me  —  it  is  not  that; 
although  she  loves  me  better  than  she  loves  anything 
in  the  world,  since  Uncle  Stephen's  death — but — I  do 
so  many  things  for  her  that  no  one  else  could  do — 
ah!  it  is  so  difficult  to  explain!" 

"It    is,    indeed,    difficult    to    explain    how   Miss 
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Langtrey  should  be  injured  by  a  marriage  which 
would  give  us  both  the  right  to  be  of  use  to  her," 
said  Lord  Brackenbury. 

"Of  use?— Of  use  to  Aunt  Hester?  How  little 
you  know  her!  She  is  so  proud — as  proud  as  she  is 
poor!     She  would  not  accept  help,  even  from  me." 

"My  dear  Winifred,  that  is  absurd." 

"It  may  be  absurd,  but  it  is  true.  Besides,  it 
would  be  your  money,  and — and  though  the  old  feud 
is  healed  over,  she  has  never  really  forgotten"  .  .  . 

"Never  really  forgotten!  What  do  you  mean?  Is 
it  possible  that  Miss  Langtrey,  whom  I  have  always 
believed  to  be  sincerely  my  friend,  still  cherishes  the 
old  grudge?     I  cannot  believe  it" 

"Oh,  not  that  —  not  a  grudge!  Only  it  was  a 
grievance  of  so  many,  many  years — and  Uncle  Stephen 
was  so  bitter — and  what  Uncle  Stephen  beheved  was 
Aunt  Hester's  religion.  Yet  she  is  your  friend,  Cuthbert, 
in  her  way.     But  I  cannot  make  you  understand  it" 

Lord  Brackenbury's  face  grew  stem. 

"If  you  mean  that  Miss  Langtrey  cannot  forget 
the  old  family  quarrel  with  which  you  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  that,  because  she  cannot  forget  it, 
you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  her,  then 
I  confess  I  do  not  imderstand  it,"  he  said.  "And, 
moreover,  I  had  believed  that  Miss  Langtrey  desired 
the  marriage — desired  it  as  much  almost  as  did  my 
own  father." 

"She  does!"  repHed  the  girl,  warmly;  "indeed  she 
does!" 

"Yet,  admitting  that  she  desires  it,  you  propose  for 
her  sake  to  put  it  off  indefinitely!  That  is  bad  logic, 
Winifred." 
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"It  may  be  the  worst  of  logic — I  daresay  it  is;  but 
you  don't  realise  what  paupers  we  are.  Yes,  paupers," 
said  Miss  Savage,  in  a  kind  of  desperation.  "There  is 
no  other  word  for  it!  Why,  I  make  all  our  dresses.  I 
help  Ruth  in  the  dairy.  I — I  am  a  sort  of  general 
servant,  sempstress,  upper  housemaid,  and  so  forth — 
How  shocked  you  look!  Don't  be  shocked.  I  like  it 
— indeed  I  do.  I — I  am  quite  happy!  I  could  not 
possibly  be  happier!" 

Her  voice  broke.  She  was  half  laughing,  half  cry- 
ing.  Lord  Brackenbury  had  never  seen  her  like  this 
before. 

"Dear  child,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "pray  don't  do 
that!  I — I  confess  I  had  no  idea  that  you — I  mean 
that  Miss  Langtrey — upon  my  honour,  I  hardly  know 
what  I  mean!" 

"I  am  so  sorry!"  said  the  girl,  recovering  her  self- 
control  by  a  resolute  effort.  "I  am  ashamed  to  have 
given  way  like  this.     Pray  forgive  me." 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  glad  to  know  tihe  truth.  Of  this,  however,  I  am 
certain — that  nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  supply 
your  place  at  the  Grange.  Your  aunt's  circumstances 
can  also  be  improved  without  offence  to  her  pride. 
Trust  me  to  work  out  this  problem.  In  the  mean- 
while  " 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"Well,  in  the  meanwhile,  seeing  that  you  are 
happy,  and  that  for  the  present  you  prefer  to  travel 
on  in  the  old  groove — am  I  right  in  saying  you 
prefer  it?" 

"Oh,  yes — quite  right." 

"Just  so.    Seeing,  then,  that  such  is  your  actu^ 
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preference,  shall  we  conclude  to  wait — how  much 
longer,  Winifred?" 

Miss  Savage  was  silent. 

"Shall  we  say  a  year  from  now?" 

But  that  he  had  negatived  it  so  absolutely,  she 
would  fain  have  resorted  to  her  first  proposition.  But 
this  she  dared  not  do. 

"Why  fix  a  time — ^just  yet?"  she  said,  "Why  not 
wait  and — and  see?" 

"And  see  what?" 

She  was  again  silent. 

"My  dear  Winifred,  one  cannot  put  off  so  im- 
portant an  event  sine  die.  It  would  not  be  reasonable. 
It  would  not  be  convenient.  It  would  not  be  just 
either  to  yourself,  or  to  Miss  Langtrey,  or  to  me.  We 
must  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  of  some  kind — 
distant,  if  you  will,  but  definite.  Will  a  year  hence 
content  you?" 

He  waited,  looking  at  her  gravely;  and  she,  con- 
scious of  his  eyes,  turned  red  and  then  pale. 

"If — if  it  might  be  two  years"  .  .  .  she  ventured, 
tremulously. 

"Very  good.  Let  it  be  two  years — two  years  from 
now.  The  time  is  long;  but  I  prefer  that  it  should  be 
of  your  own  choosing." 

She  tried  to  say  that  she  was  glad — ^that  she  was 
sorry — that  she  was  grateful — but  the  words  became 
entangled,  and  ended  in  nothing. 

Lord  Brackenbuiy  smiled. 

"Do  not  name  it,  I  entreat,"  he  said,  drily.  "If 
you  are  pleased,  it  is  enough.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
understand  each  other;  which  is  very  desirable.  And 
now,  before  we  go  in,  I  have  a  little  request  to  make. 
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I  have  never  given  you  a  ring,  Winifred — and  a  ring, 
you  know,  is  indispensable.  I  ought,  in  fact,  to  have 
given  you  one  long  ago.  May  I  hope  that  you  will 
wear  this  for  my  sake?'' 

Saying  which,  he  drew  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a 
small  morocco  box  containing  a  massive  ring  set  with 
one  large  brilliant. 

"It  is  very  handsome,"  said  Miss  Savage,  drawing 
back;   "much  too  handsome  for  me!" 

"That  I  deny." 

"But — but  I  never  wear  rings.  I  never  had  a  ring 
in  my  life." 

"The  more  reason  that  you  should  have  one  now. 
Let  us  see  if  it  will  fit.  No;  not  this  hand — the  other." 

If  Miss  Savage  had  never  before  possessed  a  ring, 
Lord  Brackenbury,  for  his  part,  had  never  given  one. 
He  may,  therefore,  be  excused  for  feeling  not  a  little 
awkward  when  he  found  himself,  according  to  im- 
memorial tradition,  with  a  lady's  finger  in  one  hand 
and  a  ring  in  the  other.  However,  he  put  the  ring  on 
with  a  good  grace;  pronounced  it  an  excellent  fit;  and 
for  the  second  time  that  day,  kissed  the  girlish  hand 
that  wore  it. 

Thus,  to  the  contentment  of  both,  the  marriage  was 
deferred  for  yet  two  more  years. 

"Liberty  is  sweet;  and  Lord  Brackenbury,  although 
he  had  done  his  devoir  as  a  lover,  was  not  sorry  to 
put  off  the  sale  of  his  yacht.  As  he  rode  home,  in 
fact,  that  afternoon,  making  a  wide  circuit  round  the 
outskirts  of  the  moor,  he  planned  how  he  would  make 
an  autumn  cruise  among  the  Norwegian  fjords;  and 
wondered  whether  Lancelot  would  like  a  trip  to  the 
Greek  islands  in  the  spring. 

Lord  Brackenbury,  I,  r^%^^\r> 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
OLD  COURT. 

A  LONG,  low  antique-looking  room,  with  wainscoted 
walls,  and  polished  oaken  floor,  and  a  huge  carved 
chimney-piece  surmounted  by  a  defaced  coat  of  arms. 
At  the  further  end  of  this  room,  a  modem  bay  win- 
dow. On  the  hearth,'  newly  lined  with  blue  and  white 
Dutch  tiles,  a  blazing  log  fire.  On  the  floor,  all  kinds 
of  Eastern  rugs  and  mats  of  shaggy  furs;  and,  on  the 
walls,  (besides  innumerable  oil  sketches  and  studies 
finished  and  unfinished,  framed  and  unfiramed)  a 
heterogeneous  array  of  curious  mediaeval  and  Oriental 
weapons;  old  brass  plates  and  seventeenth  century 
sconces;  D^lft,  Majolica,  and  Palissy  dishes;  Venetian 
mirrors;  Albert  DUrer  woodcuts  and  Piranesi  engrav- 
ings in  old  black  frames;  and  the  Dreyschout  Shak- 
spere,  and  Blake's  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  and  a  magni- 
ficent proof  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto. . 

The  furniture  is  as  picturesque  and  various — a 
medley  of  high-backed  Elizabethan  chairs,  old  Italian 
cabinets,  Japanese  screens,  stools  of  exquisite  Arab 
work  in  rosewood  and  molJier  of  pearl,  and  painted 
bride-chests  that  might  be  as  old  as  the  legend  of 
Ginevra.  Here  and  there  stand  tables  of  carved  oak, 
or  Florentine  mosaic,  laden  with  books,  and  papers, 
and  big  china  bowls  full  of  many-coloured  chrysan- 
themums. And  in  the  recess  of  the  window  stands  an 
easel,  and  on  the  easel  a  picture. 

The  room,  in  short,  with  its  warmth,  its  luxury,  its 
wealth  of  colour,  and  its  costly  bric-i-brac,  is  an 
artist's  studio. 
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The  artist  too  is  there,  brush  and  palette  in  hand. 
He  has  been  at  work  in  a  desultory  way  ever  since 
breakfast,  and  has  made  little  or  no  progress.  And 
now  the  light  is  fast  fading,  and  the  early  November 
dusk  is  close  at  hand;  and  although  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  every  touch,  yet — half  in  impatience,  half  ob- 
stinate— he  still  paints  on.  In  his  picture  there  is 
a  female  figure,  and  on  a  chair  close  by,  a  sketch  in 
crayon.  This  sketch  is  his  model.  He  refers  to  it 
perpetually,  translating  it  into  colour,  and  adapting  it 
to  his  subject  as  he  goes  along. 

Suddenly — self-dissatisfaction  having  reached  its 
climax — ^he  flings  down  the  brush,  hangs  his  palette 
on  one  of  the  easel  pegs,  and,  gloomily  whistling,  sur- 
veys the  damage  he  has  done.  His  day's  work,  he 
teUs  himself,  has  been  one  long  failure.  The  picture 
as  he  left  it  yesterday  was  in  a  better  state  by  far 
than  he  leaves  it  to-day.  He  was  then,  at  all  events, 
content  with  it,  as  far  as  it  went  To-day  he  has  done 
nothing  but  mar  it.  He  began  by  marring  it  with  the 
first  touch  he  laid  upon  the  canvas,  and  he  has  gone 
on  marring  it  ever  since.  What  a  fool  he  had  been 
to  persist  hour  after  hour,  when  he  knew  he  was 
not  in  the  vein!  What  work  it  will  cost  him  to  repair 
the  mischief — if  indeed  it  can  be  repaired  without 
scraping  down  to  the  canvas  and  beginning  again 
ah  ovol 

There  are  moments  when  the  masculine  mind 
feels  impelled  to  unburden  itself  in  strong  language, 
and  this  gentleman's  sentiments  on  the  present  oc- 
casion found  expression  in  vernacular  more  forcible 
than  select. 

** Confound  the  mouth!"  he  exclaimed. 
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Relieved  apparently  by  this  little  outburst,  he 
shoved  the  easel  back  into  a  corner,  and  turned  the 
picture  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  He  then  lit  a  cigar, 
snatched  up  a  broad-brimmed  ferocious-looking  felt 
hat,  threw  open  the  window,  and  went  out  upon  the 
terrace  beyond. 

To  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  place  and  its 
history,  nothing  could  well  be  more  startling  than  the 
contrast  between  that  well-furnished  interior,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  building  as  seen  from  outside.  Within, 
all  was  comfort,  warmth,  and  careless  luxury;  without, 
all  was  ruin. 

The  house  had  been  a  stately  mansion  once;  but 
was  now  a  mere  shell.  Only  a  comer  of  one  wing 
was  yet  habitable,  and  that  part  had  evidently  been 
patched  up  and  roofed  in  quite  recently.  The  rest 
was  a  picturesque  confusion  of  skeleton  walls;  shattered 
window-frames;  broken  chimneys  with  carved  and 
clustered  columns:  battered  gargoyles  in  whose  gaping 
jaws  the  birds  had  made  their  nests;  blackened  fire 
places  marking  the  level  of  upper  chambers,  now 
roofless  and  open  to  the  sky.  In  one  corner  was  a 
winding  staircase,  broken  half-way  up  and  leading 
nowhere;  at  the  opposite  comer,  a  quaint  octagonal 
turret  surmounted  by  a  creaking  weathercock.  Every- 
where might  be  seen  traces  of  fire  and  smoke  and 
havoc  of  warfare.  A  place  once  reeking  and  terrible 
with  slaughter;  now  lovely  with  green  and  russet 
mosses,  and  yellow  lichens,  and  stonecrop,  and  the 
mantling  ivy  with  its  clusters  of  black  berries,  and 
the  errant  bramble  gemmed  with  scarlet  seed-pods, 
and  the  Virginian  creeper  in  a  dying  glory  of  crimson 
and  gold. 
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The  terrace — a  grassy  platform  bordered  by  a 
broken  balustrade — led  down  by  a  double  flight  of 
steps  to  what  had  once  been  a  garden,  but  was  now  a 
hillside  wilderness  of  tangled  weeds  and  clipped  yews 
grown  wildly  out  of  shape.  Lower  still,  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope,  lay  the  old  bowling  green — a  sunken,  oblong 
space  of  level  turf,  perfectly  preserved  and,  in  curious 
contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  garden,  perfectly 
well-kept.  Beyond  and  below  here,  all  was  shrub- 
bery, covert,  and  broken  ground,  honeycombed  with 
rabbit-warrens  and  populous  with  partridges  and  phea- 
sants. 

The  terrace  commanded  all  this,  and  much  more 
beside — the  valley  and  the  meadow  flats  far  below, 
the  little  river  idly  wandering  between  ranks  of  stunted 
pollards,  the  church-tower  peeping  out  above  the  trees; 
while  on  the  upper  level,  far  as  the  eye  ranged,  there 
was  seen  on  the  one  side  a  rolling  expanse  of  moor- 
land, and  on  the  other  a  thickly-wooded  park. 

That  park  is  Brackenbury  Park.  Those  moors  are 
Brackenbury  Moors.  This  ruined  mansion  is  Bracken- 
bury  Old  Court.  The  artist  is  Lord  Brackenbury's 
brother. 

Yes,  sad  to  say,  instead  of  taking  the  borough  and 
walking  in  that  straight  Parliamentary  path  for  which 
he  was  destmed,  Lancelot  Brackenbury  had  elected  to 
become  an  artist.  Like  his  brother,  he  travelled  for  a 
year  on  leaving  college;  and,  unlike  his  brother,  he 
came  back  having  made  choice  of  a  profession.  Fate 
surely  nursed  a  grudge  against  the  father  of  these  two 
young  men,  and  delighted  in  disappointing  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  faith  of  the  ex-Ambassador,  Art  as  a 
profession  was  almost  as  objectionable  as  Liberalism 
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in  politics.  Was  it  not  misfortune  enough  that  Cuthbert 
should  embrace  the  one  heresy,  without  Lancelot  em- 
bracing the  other? 

Yet  Lancelot  had  talent,  and  there  were  some  in 
even  Lord  Brackenbury's  own  set  who  said  that  the 
younger  son  might  do  worse  than  become  a  painter. 
Well,  yes — he  might  do  worse.  He  might  turn  actor, 
or  fiddler,  or  circus-rider.  He  might  take  to  open-air 
preaching.  He  might  marry  a  ballet-dancer.  But  to 
reflect  that  bad  might  be  worse  never  yet  afforded 
lively  comfort  to  any  of  us;  and  least  of  all  to  old 
Lord  Brackenbury. 

However,  Lancelot  believed  that  he  had  found  his 
vocation;  so  an  artist  he  was,  and  an  artist  he  remained, 
setting  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  beginning  with  a 
year  or  two  of  hard  work  in  a  French  studio.  By  and 
by,  when  his  father  died  and  his  elder  brother  was 
living  with  one  foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea,  he  took 
a  fancy  to  make  a  den  for  himself  at  Old  Court,  where 
the  only  weather-tight  comer  was  occupied  by  a  game- 
keeper. Here  he  appropriated  two  little  rooms;  put 
an  easel  in  one  and  a  camp-bed  in  the  other,  and  en- 
gaged the  gamekeeper's  wife  to  wait  upon  him.  It  was 
a  rough  life;  but  as  he  only  ran  down  now  and  then 
for  a  month's  shooting  or  sketching,  he  enjoyed  the 
roughness  of  it,  and  desired  nothing  better.  Later  on, 
however,  when  Lord  Brackenbury  disappeared,  and  the 
great  house  was  shut  up,  and  the  title  and  estates  were 
in  abeyance,  he  decided  to  turn  the  den  into  a  com- 
fortable pied  k  terre.  So  he  roofed  in  two  or  three 
more  rooms,  ran  up  some  stabling,  removed  the  game- 
keeper to  a  cottage  near  by,  and  made  his  home  among 
the  ruins.     He  had  chambers  also  in  London;    but 
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being  hard  at  work  just  now  upon  a  picture  for  the 
next  Salon,  he  had  settled  down  for  some  months  of 
country  life. 

It  was  his  wont  to  paint  till  about  half-past  two  or 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  to  ride  or  walk  till 
dusk;  but  on  this  particular  day,  having  gone  doggedly 
on  till  the  end  of  the  daylight,  he  contented  himself 
with  a  quarter-deck  stroll  on  the  terrace.  Here  he 
paced  slowly  to  and  fro.  He  was  thinking;  and  his 
thoughts,  apparently,  were  not  pleasant.  There  was 
gloom  in  the  set  look  of  his  mouth,  and  in  the  way 
his  hat  was  pulled  down  upon  his  brow.  There  wis 
discontent  in  his  very  walk. 

Coming  presently  to  the  end  of  his  cigar,  he  pitched 
it  impatiently  over  the  balustrade,  and  paused  to  look 
at  the  darkening  sky.  It  was  all  aglow  a  moment  since 
— a  dappled  wedge  of  plumy  cirro-stratus  slanting 
athwart  the  sky  like  a  vast  wing,  each  purple  feather 
tipped  with  crimson;  but  now  the  last  faint  flush  was 
gone,  and  the  purples  had  faded  to  slatey  grey.  Below, 
all  was  mist  and  gathering  darkness.  In  the  valley,  a 
white  fog  was  creeping  along  the  flats,  and  the  distant 
landscape  had  already  sunk  away  in  a  sea  of  shadow. 

Suddenly,  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  loud  bark- 
ing, as  of  dogs  near  by  and  others  farther  away;  and 
presently  two  men  followed  by  a  pointer  and  a  retriever 
came  quickly  up  from  below,  making  straight  for  the 
house.  As  they  crossed  the  waste  of  garden  and 
mounted  the  last  flight  of  steps,  they  proved  to  be  a 
gentleman  and  a  gamekeeper,  each  with  his  gun. 

"There's  Mr.  Brackenbury,  sir,"  said  the  man,  jerk- 
ing his  thumb  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  terrace. 
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The  gentleman,  who  was  about  to  turn  towards  the 
stables,  stopped  and  stared  around. 

"Now  then,  Cochrane,"  sang  out  the  master  of  the 
house,  "where  are  you  going?" 

Cochrane — otherwise  Horace  Cochrane,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  barrister,  and  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Wax  and  Wafer  Department,  Downing  Street — gave 
his  gun  to  the  keeper,  and  joined  his  friend. 

"So  you're  here,  are  you?"  said  he.  "I  waited  for 
you  at  tiie  Crow's  Nest  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour. 
Been  at  work  all  day?" 

"Yes — after  a  fashion.  But  I  told  you  not  to  wait. 
If  I  had  come  at  all,  I  should  have  been  there  as  soon 
as  yourself" 

"Oh,  it  didn't  matter.  I  rather  liked  it.  There 
was  a  queer  old  fellow  there — Isaac  Something-or- 
Another — a  sort  of  rat-catcher  or  sand-carrier.  He  told 
me  he  was  one  of  your  tenants.  I  treated  him  to  beer 
and  drew  him  out.     He  was  great  fun." 

"I  know  him,"  said  the  other.  "Isaac  Plant — an 
awful  old  blackguard." 

"So  I  should  imagine." 

"And  one  of  the  biggest  poachers  out." 

"He  looks  it.  I've  promised  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
He  has  a  bulldog  pup  for  sale.  Lives  somewhere  on 
the  moor,  doesn't  he?" 

"Not  on  this  moor— on  Burfield  Moor,  right  away 
on  the  other  side  beyond  the  colliery.  But  he  is  not 
a  nice  acquaintance;  and  he'll  cheat  you  if  he  can. 
What  sort  of  a  day  have  you  had?" 

"Not  brilliant.  Three  brace  of  pheasants,  two  of 
partridges,  and  a  couple  of  rabbits,    I  don't  care  much 
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for  that  young  retriever  of  yours — the  old  dog  is  worth 
a  dozen  of  him." 

"You  are  right — but  wouldn't  you  rather  go  in?" 

Mr.  Cochrane,  however,  preferred  a  cigar  on  the 
terrace;  so  they  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the 
dusk. 

"About  that  old  fellow — that  Isaac  Plant,"  said  Mr. 
Cochrane,  presently.  "Is  he  one  of  the  queer  race  you 
were  telling  me  about  the  other  day — Hyperboreans, 
Anthropophagi,  or  something?" 

"You  mean  the  *dark  folk,'  as  we  call  them.  Yes, 
he's  one  of  them;  and  a  mighty  bad  specimen  of  a 
mighty  bad  lot.  But  they're  neither  Hyperboreans  nor 
Anthropophagi,  nor  do  their  heads,  so  far  as  I  know, 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 

"What  are  they,  then?" 

"Well,  they're  supposed  to  be  of  Saracen  origin — 
or  what  is  called  Saracen,  for  want  of  a  better  term. 
There's  a  legend  about  them — ^that  they  were  captives 
brought  over  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  that 
they  have  lived  here  ever  since." 

"And  who  brought  them — one  of  your  ancestors?" 

"Oh,  no — a  Langtrey  of  the  time  of  Coeur  de  Lion. 
The  Langtreys  are  ever  so  much  older  than  the  Bracken- 
buiys.  All  these  moors  were  originally  their  property. 
They  date  from  the  creation  of  the  world;  whereas  we 
emerged  from  nothingness  about  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Seventh." 

"And  Langtrey  Grange — does  that  also  date  from 
the  creation  of  the  world?" 

"Wait  till  you've  seen  it." 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  do  nothing  but  wait!     I  have 
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been  here  a  fortnight,  and  I  believe  I  shall  go  away- 
after  all  without  seeing  it." 

"I  will  take  you  over  there  to-morrow — foi  d'hon- 
neur!  It  is  the  most  wonderful  old  place  you  ever  saw." 

"Fve  seen  a  good  many  wonderful  old  places," 
said  Mr,  Cochrane. 

"Ay,  abroad — but  not  in  the  way  of  English  me- 
diaeval timber  houses.  There's  nothing  in  Chester  or 
Tewkesbury  to  compare  with  Langtrey  Grange.  It's 
the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  England." 

"You  say  so  much  about  it,  that  I  begin  to  think 
I  had  better  not  see  it  at  all,"  said  the  guest.  "I  hate 
to  be  disappointed." 

"You  won't  be  disappointed  this  time." 

"That's  what  people  always  say.  I  never  yet  saw 
a  famous  beauty  that  I  could  admire — simply  because 
she  had  been  overpraised  beforehand." 

"Ah,  but  you're  fastidious  about  beauty." 

"There  you  are  wrong.  I  can  admire  agreeable 
mediocrity,  when  left  to  put  my  own  valuation  upon  it; 
but,  somehow  or  another,  when  raptures  are  trumps  I 
never  can  bring  myself  to  follow  suit.  You  call  Miss 
Savage  a  beauty,  don't  you?" 

"My  father  admired  her  immensely — and  he  was 
as  hard  to  please  as  yourself,"  replied  Lancelot  Bracken- 
bury,  coldly. 

"Meaning  that  you  are  not  of  the  same  opinion?" 

"I  don't  say  that." 

Mr.  Cochrane  looked  at  him  somewhat  curiously. 

"I  have  a  notion  that  I  shall  admire  that  young 
lady,"  he  said.  "At  all  events,  I  have  not  been  bored 
by  her  praises." 
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"One  doesn't  praise  the  people  one  has  known 
from  boyhood,"  said  Mr.  Brackenbiny.  "One  takes  all 
that  for  granted.  I  leave  you,  at  all  events,  to  form 
your  own  opinion  of  Miss  Savage — mine  is  worth 
nothing." 

There  was  a  pause.  It  was  getting  quite  dark,  and 
Mr.  Cochrane  had  come  almost  to  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

"She  can't  be  very  young,  anyhow,"  he  remarked 
presently. 

"If  you  mean  Miss  Savage,  she  is  about  three  and 
twenty,"  replied  Lancelot  Brackenbury. 

"So  young?" 

"She  is  just  ten  years  younger  than  my  brother, 
and  poor  Cuthbert  would  now  be  thirty-three.  How 
those  dogs  bark!  Do  you  hear  anything  on  the  road?." 

"I  fancied  I  did  just  now;  but  not — yes,  surely!  I 
hear  wheels." 

They  stood,  listening.  The  dogs  barked  again, 
and  the  sound  of  a  rapidly  approaching  vehicle  became 
distinctly  audible. 

"A  dropper-in,"  said  Mr.  Cochrane. 

"Droppers-in,  my  dear  fellow,  are  as  rare  at  Old 
Court  as  on  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,"  laughed  his 
host.  "You  forget  that  we  are  nine  miles  from  every- 
where, and  that  old  Miss  Langtrey  is  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour. I  wonder  who  it  is!  Let's  go  round  to  the  gate, 
and  see." 

They  went  round,  crossing  a  paved  yard  that  opened 
upon  a  lane.  Th«  yard-dog,  echoed  by  those  in  the 
kennels,  was  straining  at  his  chain,  and  barking  furi- 
ously. The  kitchen  windows  gave  out  a  ruddy  glow, 
and  a  groom  with  a  lantern  was  peering  from  the 
stable  dopr.     Presently,  like  a  pair  of  demon  eyes,  two 
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lights  flashed  out  of  the  darkness  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  blazed  nearer  and  larger,  and  resolved  themselves 
into  a  pair  of  gig-lamps  at  the  heels  of  a  tall  raw- 
boned  grey,  which  pulled  up  at  the  gate. 

"Hollo,  James!"  shouted  a  cheery  voice.  "Mind 
her  he.ad,  my  lad!     Master  at  home?" 

"At  home,  and  delighted  to  see  you!"  replied  Mr. 
Brackenbury,  holding  open  the  gate.  "What  good 
wind  blows  you  to  these  undiscovered  shores?  Single- 
ton market-day?  How  kind  of  you  to  come  round  this 
way!  You  found  the  road  pretty  rough,  I  am  afraid. 
Now  then,  mind  the  step.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
Cochrane.  Cochrane,  this  is  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Marrables,  about  whom  I  was  talking  yesterday." 


CHAPTER    XV. 
LANCELOT  YIELDS  TO  THE  FORCE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Mr.  Marrables  was  a  bright,  chatty  little  old  man, 
with  a  cheerful  voice,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  scant  crisp 
white  hair  brushed  up  in  a  curly  ridge  along  the  top 
of  his  head,  like  a  cock's  comb.  Sitting  at  the  foot  of 
the  dinner-table  that  evening,  so  plump,  so  rosy,  so 
trim,  in  tightly-buttoned  frock  coat,  high  velvet  collar, 
and  ample  shirt-frill,  he  looked  like  a  dapper  old 
cherub. 

Mr.  Marrables,  however,  was  not  a  cherub.  He 
was  the  Brackenburys'  family  lawyer,  and  the  last 
surviving  partner  of  that  old  firm  which  had  carried 
their  cause  through  the  famous  lawsuit. 

"Dulness,"  he  was  saying,  "is  a  relative  term.  For 
ix^yself,  being  neither  painter  nor  sportsman ,  I  should 
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t)robably  die  here  of  ennui.  But  then,  you  see,  I  am 
a  lawyer;  and  lawyers  are  nothing  if  not  gregarious. 
We  should  break  our  hearts  in  Utopia.  You  know 
why  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parnell  said  that  lawyers  might 
as  well  be  rogues  in  this  world? — because  they 
wouldn't  care  to  go  to  a  heaven  where  there  was 
neither  dying  nor  marrying,  and  consequently  neither 
disputed  wills  nor  breaches-of-promise.  Profane,  eh? 
But  Pameirs  jokes  were  as  profane  as  a  parson's.  He 
had  a  Socratic  way  of  questioning  witnesses  on  points 
pf  law  when  he  was  at  the  Bar — what  he  called  ex- 
tracting pure  equity  from  their  inner  consciousness. 
He  got  queer  answers  sometimes.  *Why  is  bigamy 
unlawful?'  he  once  asked  a  rustic  at  Singleton  Assizes. 
'Wull,  master,'  replied  Chawbacon,  'because,  accordin' 
to  the  Scriptures,  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters!' 
But  you  were  talking  about  the  delights  and  dulnesses 
of  a  country  life.  You  see  what  these  moors  are — 
positively  alive  with  game  at  this  season.  The  hunting, 
however,  is  not  convenient.  The  hounds  never  meet 
nearer  than  Danebridge  or  Newton  Bottom,  both 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distant;  and  you  can't  send 
your  horses  in  advance,  because  there  is  nowhere  to 
put  them  up.  No — I  don't  hunt  now.  One  is  too 
old  for  that  sort  of  thing  at  seventy-five.  Not  look  it, 
eh?  Well,  perhaps  not.  Lucky  for  us  that  we  don't 
score  a  furrow  for  every  year,  like  some  of  the  cactuses 
at  Kew!  By  the  way,  Mr.  Cochrane,  if  you  are  any- 
thing of  a  botanist  or  archaeologist,  you  will  find  plenty 
to  interest  you  here  besides  partridges  and  pheasants. 
These  moors  abound  in  rare  varieties  of  ferns  and 
mosses;  and  as  for  pre-historic  antiquities,  dolmens, 
^d  so  on,  they  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.    You 
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have  not  yet  seen  the  Bride  Stones  or  the  Witches* 
Round?  Why,  they  are  the  lions  of  Brackenbuiy!  The 
Witches'  Round  is  a  fine  circle  of  fifteen  monoliths, 
eleven  of  which  are  still  upright  —  supposed  to  be 
fifteen  young  witches  whom  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
caught  dancing  by  moonlight;  and  he  very  unkindly 
turned  them  into  stones.  There  is  one  night  in  the 
year — St.  John's  Eve,  I  think — when  at  the  stroke  of 
midnight,  they  become  witches  again  and  dance  for 
an  hour.  Fact,  I  assure  you.  All  our  country  folk 
swear  to  it;  and  what  everyone  says  must  be  true. 
What  is  this? — port?     Not  the  yellow  seal,  Church?'' 

"The  yellow  seal,  Mr.  Marrables,"  replied  Mr. 
Brackenbuiy's  butler;  a  stately  personage  who  had 
been  in  the  family  for  nearly  half  a  century.  "We 
never  gives  ^^«  any  other,  sir." 

"'Pon  my  life,  I  am  ashamed — positively  ashamed! 
'Gad!  this  is  something  like  port!  There's  not  such 
another  glass  of  wine  in  the  county.  Your  grand- 
father bought  it,  with  old  Slocombe's  whole  cellar,  at 
my  suggestion,  Mr.  Brackenbury — six  dozen  dozen  in 
all,  and  every  bottle  of  the  choicest!  He  used  to  tell 
me  I  never  did  him  a  better  turn.  Regular  old- 
fashioned  three-bottle  man,  that  Slocombe!  Kept  this 
particular  port  for  his  own  drinking.  Never  gave  it  to 
his  guests,  if  he  could  help  it.  I  used  to  ask  for  it, 
out  of  malice — pure  malice!  He  couldn't  refiise,  you 
know;  but  grudged  every  drop.  Drank  himself  across 
the  Styx,  poor  devil!  Crosby  warned  him  of  it — tried 
to  cut  him  down  to  one  bottle  a  day;  but  'twas  of  no 
use.  *I  don't  ask  you  to  drop  it  altogether,  Mr.  Slo- 
combe,' says  Crosby;  *but  you  must  leave  off  drinking 
it  in  a  great  measure/     Slocombe  promised.     Crosby, 
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however,  timed  his  next  visit  after  dinner,  and  found 
the  patient  well  into  his  third  bottle.  *Fve  not  broken 
my  word,  doctor,'  says  Slocombe;  *I  promised  I  would 
leave  off  drinking  it  in  a  great  measure;^ — and,  by 
Jove!  sir,  he  was  tippling  it  in  liqueur  glasses!  What! 
both  you  young  men  sticking  to  the  claret  jug?  Fie  I 
'Claret  for  boys,'  you  know,  *port  for  men;  brandy  for 
heroes/  Ton  my  life,  now,  it  spoils  my  pleasure  not 
to  pass  the  bottle." 

"I  fear  you  must  vanquish  it  alone  this  time,  Mr, 
Marrables,"  said  Lancelot  Brackenbuiy. 

"The  Gods  forbid!  No,  my  dear  friend;  I  must 
keep  my  head  cool — for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
not  here  to-night  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  dining  with 
you  air  improwiso.  I  am  going  to  beg  for  ten  minutes' 
chat  by  and  by  on  some  little  matters  of  business." 

Old  Court  was  but  a  bachelor's  den  after  all,  and 
boasted  of  no  third  room;  so,  when  they  had  taken 
their  coffee,  host  and  guests  adjourned  to  the  studio. 

"I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  business  talk,"  said 
Cochrane,  when  he  had  chatted  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  twisted  up  his  cigarette.  "You'll  find  me  in  the 
dining-room  when  you  want  me." 

But  this  was  what  Lancelot  Brackenbury  would  by 
no  means  allow. 

"My  business  transactions  are  simple  enough,"  he 
said.  "We  have  no  secrets  to  discuss.  I  am  but  a 
steward,  you  know — isn't  it  so,  Marrables?" 

The  little  lawyer  coughed  doubtfully. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  that  Mr.  Cochrane  is  not 
welcome  to  hear,"  he  replied. 

"But  I  am  de  trop,"  urged  he  of  the  Wax  and 
Wafer  Department. 
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"Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir — not  a  bit  of  it.  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury  says  truly;  we  have  no  secrets." 

So  Mr.  Cochrane  stayed,  retreating  to  a  far  comer 
with  a  book  and  a  reading  lamp;  while  the  man  of 
law  brought  out  his  papers,  dropped  his  cheery,  chir- 
rupping  manner,  and  settled  down  to  business. 

"First  of  all,  there  is  that  question  of  the  right  of 
way  through  Crawford  Spinney.  My  partner  and  I 
have  gone  into  it  from  every  point  of  view,  and  with 
no  better  result.  In  the  absence  of  any  assertion  of 
manorial  right  on  your  part,  we  are  powerless  to  stop 
the  traffic." 

"It's  a  horrible  nuisance,"  said  Mr.  Brackenbuiy. 

"It  is  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  an  aggravated  form 
of  trespass.  It  opens  a  short  cut  to  your  preserves  on 
that  side,  and  offers  direct  temptation  to  tramps. 
Then  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  longer  it  goes  on,  the 
more  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  established  right 
— ^the  more  difficult,  therefore,  will  it  be  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  by  and  by." 

"And  can  you  do  nothing  to  prevent  it?" 

"Nothing  whatever.  And  now — let  me  see — ah! 
yes — now  about  those  leases — Lawrence's  and  Bell's. 
Lawrence's,  as  you  know,  expired  about  nine  months  ago, 
and  Bell's  has  run  out  close  upon  two  years.  Bell  came 
to  me  again  yesterday,  and  was  very  urgent  about  it." 

"You  have  explained  the  difficulty  to  them,  of 
course?" 

"Yes;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  told  them  what  you 
feel  and  think  upon  the  subject;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate your  scruples." 

"They  are  a  pair  of  ignorant  asses,"  said  Mr. 
Brackenbury,  emphatically. 
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"No,  no,  my  dear  friend;  they  are  both  very 
worthy,  respectable  men — men  whose  forbears  have 
leased  their  holdings  from  your  predecessors  for 
generations,  and  who  object — reasonably  enough — to 
being  placed  in  the  position  of  yearly  tenants.  Look 
at  Bell,  for  instance— a  really  superior  class  of  farmer; 
willing  to  put  money  into  the  land,  but  held  back  by 
the  uncertainty  of  his  present  position.  Told  me  that 
he  pmposed  going  largely  into  guano  and  patent 
manures,  if  only  his  lease  were  renewed  in  proper  form. 
Meanwhile  the  land  suffers  as  well  as  the  farmer." 

"Heavens  and  earth!  does  the  man  take  us  for 
thieves?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brackenbury.  "He  ought  to 
know  that  he  is  as  safe  as  if  he  had  his  lease  signed, 
sealed,  and  in  his  own  strong  box." 

The  little  lawyer  smiled  grimly. 

"You  are  dreadfully  unpractical,"  he  replied. 
"You  forget  that  a  lease  is  property,  and  that  Bell  has 
a  family  to  provide  for.  He  is  as  good  a  tenant  as 
ever  tilled  the  soil,  and  he  deserves  good  treatment" 

"Good  treatment!  Who  dreams  of  treating  him 
ill?  Does  he  think  he  is  to  be  trapped  into  sinking 
his  money,  only  to  find  his  rent  raised^  immediately 
after?     It's  a  downright  insult." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  Bell  is  right,  and  Mr. 
Brackenbury  is  wrong.  Suppose  now,  you  were  to  die 
suddenly.  This  property  would  go  to  the  Scotch 
branch;  and  your  successor,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
just  the  man  to  grasp  at  any  opportunity  of  raising  his 
regts." 

"Thank  you,  Marrables,"  said  Mr.  Brackenbury. 
"If  s  a  piecing  suggestion;  but  Fm  not  going  to  die 
just  yet."/    V 
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"God  forbid!  I  only  put  the  case  to  show  you  that 
these  men  are  not — excuse  me! — are  not  being  fairly 
dealt  by." 

"Confound  it  all!  How  can  I  help  it?  What  can 
I  do?" 

"Nothing — except  one  thing." 

"Which  I  will  not  do — as  you  well  know." 

Mr.  Marrables  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  thought  it  was  understood  that  I  entirely  re- 
jected that  ultimatum,"  continued  Mr.  Brackenbury, 
with  some  heat  of  manner.  "I  did  not  suppose  you 
would  return  to  it." 

"I  am  compelled  to  return  to  it,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"As  for  Bell,  and  Lawrence,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
they  must  wait — as  I  am  waiting.  And  if  they  won't 
wait,  they  may  go  to  the  devil,  leases  and  all!" 

Mr.  Marrables  stroked  his  chin  contemplatively. 

" And  the  property,"  he  added.    "Don't  forget 

that.  The  property  goes  to  the  devil  likewise,  you 
know." 

Mr. Brackenbury  muttered  something  about  "Letting 
it  go,  and  welcome!" — thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
and  glared  at  the  fire. 

"Lancelot  Brackenbury,"  said  Mr.  Marrables,  with 
much  suavity,  "you  are  the  most  obstinate  and  the 
most  unreasonable  young  man  I  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing.  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  last  word  to  say — 
about  the  legacies." 

An  impatient  movement  on  the  part  of  his  client. 

"It  has  probably  not  occurred  to  you  that,  by  ^jot 
proving  your  brother's  will,  you  are  year  by  year 
keeping  a  number  of  persons  out  of  their  just  dues," 

Mr.  Brackenbury  made  no  reply. 
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"It  may  be  argued  that  so  long  as  they  know  no- 
thing about  it,  they  are  not  aggrieved;  but  is  it  fair  to 
keep  them  in  ignorance?  How  can  you  tell  that  some 
of  the  older  and  poorer  legatees  may  not  die  before 
•coming  into  possession  of  their  money?" 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  the  young  man,  in 
a  low  voice.  "I  have  taken  care  that  none  of  the 
really  poor  shall  lose  by  the  delay.  Joe  Howell,  the 
two  Dodds,  old  Lois  Bailey,  and  lots  of  others,  have 
had  their  fives  and  tens  and  twenties,  just  the  same." 

"The  deuce  they  have! on  what  grounds?     As 

a  gift  firom  yourself?" 

"Well,  yes — partly.  I  said  I  knew  it  was  what 
Cuthbert  wished." 

"Humph!  I  suppose  you  know  you'll  be  liable 
to  pay  it  all  over  again,  when  you  prove  the  will?" 

"I  thought  it  likely.  But  what  does  it  matter? — a 
few  hundreds  more  or  less!" 

Mr.  Marrables  shook  his  head,  and  tried  to  look  as 
if  he  disapproved. 

"Very  foolish!"  he  said.  "Very  foolish,  and  one- 
sided, and  altogether  out  of  rule !  Besides,  how  can  you 
tell  that  some  of  the  larger  legatees  may  not  want  their 
money  quite  as  much  as  the  Dodds  and  the  Baileys? 
— ^Miss  Winifred  Savage,  for  instance.  She  ought  to 
be  paid." 

"If  I  know  anything  of  Miss  Savage's  character  and 
disposition,"  said  Mr.  Brackenbury,  warmly,  "she  is  the 
last  who  would  desire  to  profit  by  my  poor  brother's  will ! " 

"I  don't  doubt  it — as  far  as  she  is  herself  con- 
cerned; but  I  was  thinking  of  old  Miss  Langtrey.  Are 
you  aware  that  The  Grange  is  mortgaged,  and  the 
mortgage  about  to  be  foreclosed?" 
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"Mortgaged?     By  whom?     By  Miss  Langtrey?" 

He  spoke  quickly.     He  was  evidently  startled. 

"By  the  late  squire.  He  mortgaged  it  for  five 
thousand,  a  month  or  so  before  his  death." 

"Do  you  know  the  mortgagee?" 

"John  Fawcett." 

"Fawcett  of  Singleton?    His  own  solicitor?" 

"Ay;  the  original  mortgagee  being  Frank  Fawcett, 
his  nephew — now  a  junior  partner.  Frank  Fawcett, 
however,  transferred  the  mortgage  to  his  uncle  some 
years  ago.  But  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  was  the 
elder  Fawcett's  money  from  the  first,  and  that  it  has 
been  long  since  paid,  with  the  Lord  knows  how  many 
more  thousands,  in  the  form  of  costs." 

"Heavens!     What  an  infamy!" 

Mr.  Marrables  smiled  blandly. 

"Clever  practice,  my  young  friend,"  said  he. 

"Miss  Langtrey  must  not  lose  The  Grange!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Brackenbuiy,  emphatically. 

"How  do  you  propose  to  prevent  it?" 

"By  pajdng  off  the  mortgage  immediately.  It  is 
what  Cuthbert  would  do,  if  he  were  here." 

"It  is  what  he  would  have  a  right  to  do — ^which 
you  have  not." 

"But  I  will  do  it  for  him — ^with  his  money." 

"Stop! — Neither  you  nor  anyone  else  is  supposed 
to  know  that  The  Grange  is  encumbered.  It  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  kept  strictly  private.  Besides,  if 
Miss  Langtrey  does  not  take  you  into  her  confidence, 
how  can  you  perform  the  part  of  a  Deus  ex  machini, 
descending  upon  the  stage  with  a  money-bag  in  one 
hand  and  a  cancelled  deed  in  the  other?" 
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''If  you  know  of  the  mortgage,  why  may  not  I 
know  of  it?" 

"Because  I  learned  it  from  an  engrossing  clerk, 
who  would  be  ruined  if  his  name  leaked  out.  You 
cannot  act  on  my  information." 

Mr.  Brackenbury  half  rose  from  his  chair. 

"By  heavens!  Marrables,"  he  said,  angrily,  "you 
delight  to  raise  obstacles.  If  Fawcett  forecloses,  the 
place  will  be  put  up  for  sale,  and  we  can  buy  it  in. 
Or  you  might  go  to  Fawcett  and  Clarke,  and  say  that 
I  wish  to  arrange  the  matter  privately.  The  thing  can 
be  managed;  and  if  well  managed.  Miss  Langtrey  need 
not  even  be  told  that  I  am  in  it." 

Mr.  Marrables  listened  with  provoking  calmness. 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  he  said,  "you  theorise 
with  the  refreshing  impulsiveness  of  youth.  The  place 
will  not  be  put  up  for  sale.  The  mortgagee  will  take 
the  estate  in  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and  an  excellent 
bargain  he  will  get.  I  should  not  wonder  if  old 
Fawcett  means  to  live  at  the  Grange  himself.  As  for 
arranging  the  matter  privately  in  Miss  Langtrey's  favour, 
you  might  as  well  propose  to  arrange  privately  for  the 
settlement  of  the  National  Debt.  It  is  simply  a  case 
of  Langtrey  versus  Shylock.  Shylock  is  a  cannibal; 
and  though  you  should  offer  him  a  dozen  beefsteaks 
in  exchange,  he  prefers  his  pound  of  flesh." 

"But  there  must  be  a  way  out  of  it!" 

"Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  way  out  of  it.  Prove  your 
brother's  will,  and  pay  Miss  Winifred  Savage's  legacy 
of  twelve  thousand  pounds." 

Mr.  Brackenbury  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and 
shaded  his  face  with  his  hand. 
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"I  must  have  time/'  he  said  presently;  "time  to 
consider." 

"You  have  taken  four  years  to  consider  abready," 
said  Mr.  Marrables. 

Tea  was  brought;  and  after  tea,  the  spirit  decanters 
and  cigar  boxes.  Mr.  Cochrane  laid  down  his  book; 
and  the  little  lawyer,  dropping  his  professional  manner, 
chirrupped  and  chattered  away  as  before.  But  Lancelot 
Brackenbury  went  out  for  a  solitary  walk  on  the 
terrace. 

When  after  about  half  an  hour's  absence  he  came 
back,  it  was  with  a  very  grave  and  a  somewhat  pale 
face. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind,  Marrables,"  he  said, 
abruptly.     "I  will  do  as  you  advise." 

"I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"I  do  it  against  my  inclination — against  my  judg- 
ment. But  I  jdeld  to  circumstances.  God  forgive  me 
if  I  do  wrong!" 

"Believe  me,  you  do  only  what  is  just.  And  now 
— for  we  must  act  promptly — you  had  better  meet  me 
in  Singleton  to-morrow  morning,  and  FU  have  the 
affidavits  ready.    What  o'clock  shall  we  say?  Eleven?" 

The  young  man  nodded  gloomily. 

"Very  good — eleven.  And  now  I  must  be  going 
home.  No,  no — don't  ask  me.  I  would  stay  if  I  could 
— only  too  gladly.  But  I  have  an  appointment  at  my 
office  to-morrow  morning  at  nine,  and  another  at  half- 
past;  and  it  will  run  me  pretty  sharp  to  be  ready  for 
you  by  eleven.     May  I  order  my  trap?" 

"By  all  means;  but  it's  sheer  insanity  to  turn  out 
for  a  fourteen  miles'  drive  at  this  hour.  You  can't  see 
a  yard  before  you." 
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"Oh!  that's  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Marrables  putting 
out  his  hand  to  the  bell.  "The  mare  knows  her  way, 
and  sees  in  the  dark  like  a  cat." 

The  solemn  butler  appeared. 

"Bid  James  put  the  mare  in.  Church,  and  bring 
the  trap  round." 

The  order  was  so  unusual,  that  Church  looked  at 
his  master  to  see  if  anything  was  wrong. 

"We've  got  your  room  ready,  sir,"  he  said,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"All  the  worse  for  me.  Church,  that  I  can't  occupy 
it  to-night.  Just  tell  James  to  be  as  quick  as  he  can, 
will  you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  look  here,  Church — my  lord  will  kindly  lend 
me  an  extra  rug  till  to-morrow." 

The  faintest  gleam  of  intelligence  flashed  over 
Church's  monumental  countenance;  but  Lancelot 
Brackenbury  looked  down  and  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Marrables  had  carried  his  point. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
ART,  NATURE,  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Horace  Cochrane  was  one  of  the  discreetest  of 
men.  He  said  nothing  till  questioned,  and  even  then 
he  committed  himself  as  little  as  possible.  His  friend 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  heard  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  asked  what  he  thought  of  it;  to  which 
Mr.  Cochrane  replied  that,  although  he  had  done  his 
best  not  to  listen,  he  could  not  help  hearing  something 
of  the  discussion;  and  that  from  what  little  he  did 
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hear,  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Marrables  was  right. 
He  did  not  say  how  much  that  little  was,  nor  did 
Lancelot  ask  him. 

Now  he  had  in  truth  tried  hard  not  to  hear;  and 
although  he  was  by  no  means  in  a  reading  mood,  he 
did,  somehow  or  another,  succeed  in  abstracting  his 
mind  from  the  conversation,  till  the  name  of  Miss 
Winifred  Savage  arrested  his  attention.  That  name, 
spoken  by  Mr.  Marrables  with  peculiar  emphasis,  took 
his  ear  by  surprise,  and  for  a  moment  he  caught 
himself  listening  to  what  followed.  After  this,  do  what 
he  would,  he  could  not  again  deafen  himself  to  what 
was  going  on.  He  forced  his  eyes  to  follow  the  printed 
words  along  the  page,  but  they  conveyed  no  meaning 
to  his  brain.  He  heard  all  about  the  mortgage,  and 
all  about  the  legacy  that  Lord  Brackenbury  had  left  to 
his  intended  bride.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
these  were  exceedingly  private  matters,  and  that  he 
had  no  business  to  know  anything  about  them;  but  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  they  were  discussed  in  his  pre- 
sence, or  that  he  had  involuntarily  heard  what  was 
said. 

The  two  young  men  rode  over  to  Singleton  early 
next  morning,  where  they  put  up  for  a  couple  of 
hours  at  "The  Three  Feathers'' — an  old-fashioned  inn 
and  posting-house  overlooking  the  market-place.  Mr. 
Cochrane  *hen  strolled  out  to  see  the  town,  while 
Lancelot  Brackenbury — who  should  now  be  called 
Lord  Brackenbury — translated  his  business  with  Mr. 
Marrables. 

There  is  not  much  to  interest  a  stranger  in  the 
clean,  common-place,  sleepy  streets  of  this  North 
Country  town.    Mr.  Cochrane,  however,  roused  up  the 
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isextoness,  went  over  the  Abbey  Church,  tried  in  vain 
to  decipher  the  half-effaced  legend  on  the  market-cross, 
inspected  some  fragments  of  Roman  wall  in  a  meadow 
outside  the  town,  and  sauntered  round  the  grass-grown 
bull-ring  which  local  archaeologists  fondly  believe  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Having 
done  all  this — and  it  barely  consumed  an  hour  of  the 
time  he  had  to  wait — he  came  back  to  "The  Three 
Feathers,"  took  refuge  in  a  warm  comer  of  the  coffee- 
room,  and  solaced  himself  with  "Burke's  Landed  Gentry" 
and  yesterday's  Manchest4r  Mercury. 

They  were  to  have  luncheon  presently,  when  Lan- 
celot's business  was  done;  and  then  they  were  to  ride 
home  by  way  of  Langtrey  Manor,  so  paying  that 
promised  visit  to  the  ladies  of  The  Grange. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Cochrane  was  somewhat 
keen  upon  this  visit  to  The  Grange.  Besides  that  he 
was  a  bit  of  an  antiquary,  inquisitive  about  old  houses, 
old  families,  genealogies,  and  the  like,  he  was  also 
curious  to  see  the  young  lady  whose  prospects  had 
been  so  strangely  blighted  a  few  years  ago.  Vague 
rumours  of  her  beauty,  of  her  poverty,  and  of  the 
generous  motives  of  the  lost  lord's  wooing,  had  found 
their  way  erewhile  from  Lancashire  to  London;  and 
when  her  lover's  disappearance  was  the  common  talk 
of  the  town.  Miss  Savage's  name  came  frequently  to 
the  surface.  Horace  Cochrane  had  at  the  time  been 
as  much  interested  in  the  affair  as  every  one  else; 
and,  like  every  one  else,  had  by  and  by  grown  tired 
of  it.  Chancing,  however,  to  become  acquainted  with 
Lancelot  Brackenbury  a  year  or  two  after,  every  half- 
forgotten  circumstance  of  the  notorious  "Brackenbury 
Case"  came  back  upon  him  with  twofold .  vividness. 
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Meanwhile,  although  the  acquaintance  ripened  to 
intimacy  and  led  to  this  present  invitation  to  Old 
Court,  he  knew  no  more  of  the  story  than  before.  It 
was  a  subject  upon  which  Lancelot  Brackenbury  never 
opened  his  lips,  and  upon  which  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  forbade  the  other  to  venture.  This  restraint, 
however,  but  the  more  stimulated  his  curiosity.  He 
longed  to  ask  a  hundred  questions,  although  he  dared 
not  ask  one.  Above  all,  he  was  impatient  to  see  the 
heroine  of  the  story.  Sitting  in  the  coffee-room  of  "The 
Three  Feathers,"  deep,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  local 
news  of  the  Manchester  Mercury y  he  could  not  get  last 
evening's  conversation  out  of  his  head.  That  the  old 
Grange  should  be  saved  at  the  last  moment  by  this 
gift  from  the  dead  was  a  purely  dramatic  touch,  and 
one  that  pleased  him  hugely.  So  did  the  legacy. 
Twelve  thousand  pounds  is  a  fascinating  sum.  There 
is  a  respectable  simpHcity  about  it  which  is  very 
soothing  to  the  imagination;  and  Mr.  Cochrane,  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
admit  that  a  heroine  with  0^12,000  to  her  fortune  is  of 
necessity  more  interesting  than  a  heroine  with  not  so 
many  pence. 

From  Singleton  to  Langtrey  the  way  lies  through  a 
fat,  flat  country  rich  in  corn-lands  and  apple-orchards, 
with  glimpses  here  and  there  of  a  winding  river,  and 
now  and  then  a  farm-house,  or  a  grey  church  tower. 
A  pleasant  country  to  ride  through,  especially  if  one 
knows  it  well  enough  to  leave  the  high  road  and 
follow  the  green  lanes  through  which  Lancelot  Bracken- 
bury  piloted  his  guest  this  bright  November  afternoon! 
It  was,  indeed,  more  like  early  October  than  mid- 
November.    There  had  of  late  been  a  long  spell  of 
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mild  and  fi)ggy  weather;  but  to-day  the  sky  had 
cleared,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  freshness  in  liie  air. 
The  trees  were  thinned,  but  not  yet  stripped  of  their 
gold  and  russet  foliage;  and  the  berries  were  scarlet 
in  the  hedgerows.  Yonder  to  the  left,  dark  with  furze 
and  scrub,  breaking  away  here  and  there  in  walls  of 
yellow  sand-cliff,  rose  the  long,  sullen  ridge  of  the 
Brackenbury  Moors.  From  Singleton  lying  well  out  in 
the  valley,  to  Langtrey  nestled  close  under  the  lee  of 
this  ridge,  the  two  friends  rode  at  a  brisk  canter. 

Talking  from  time  to  time  in  a  desultory  way  with 
long  spaces  of  silence  between,  they  came  by  and  by 
to  a  triangular  patch  of  grass  whereon  a  three-fingered 
signpost  marked  the  meeting-place  of  three  by-roads. 
The  fingers  pointed  "To  Singleton,"  "To  Langtrey" 
and  "To  Brackenbury." 

Cochrane  was  about  to  turn  his  horse's  head 
towards  Langtrey,  but  Lancelot  took  the  Brackenbury 
Road,  saying  that  it  was  prettier,  and  not  much  out  of 
the  way. 

It  was  certainly  very  pretty — a  mere  lane,  scarcely 
more  than  a  cart-track,  skirting  the  right  bank  of  a 
little  alder-fringed  stream  close  under  the  foot  of  the 
ridge.  Between  the  opposite  bank  and  the  slope 
beyond,  there  ran  a  strip  of  meadow  in  which  cows 
were  feeding;  and  presently  they  came  to  a  point 
where  a  wooden  foot-bridge  crossing  the  stream,  and  a 
roofless  cottage  standing  out  in  strong  light  against  a 
background  of  sandy  hill-side,  looked  as  if  placed  on 
purpose  for  the  sketcher. 

"It  only  wants  a  few  accessories,"  observed  Mr. 
Cochrane,  critically. 
.    His  companion  smiled. 
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"Accessories?"  he  repeated.  "What  fSort  of  acces- 
sories? The  time-honoured  white  horse,  or  the  in- 
evitable old  woman  in  a  red  cloak?" 

"Nonsense — you  know  what  I  mean.  It  is  a  nice 
little  subject;  but  to  make  a  picture,  it  needs  a  fore- 
ground object — say  a  tree-trunk  yonder,  to  balance 
the  composition;  or  an  old  cart  standing  half  in  and 
half  out  of  the  water.  Anything  simple  and  pictu- 
resque." 

"A  man  hung  himself  in  that  cottage  about  ten 
years  ago — what  do  you  say  to  that  for  a  picturesque 
incident?  You  might,  by  an  artistic  license,  transfer 
him  to  a  branch  of  that  tree  in  the  foreground.  But  I 
confess  the  scene  is  simple  and  picturesque  enough  for 
me  as  it  is." 

Cochrane  shook  his  head.  He  sketched  rather 
effectively  in  a  conventional  style,  and  he  wrote  occa- 
sional criticisms  on  the  studios  for  a  fashionable  paper. 
Hence  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
matters  of  Art — in  Belgravia. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  confidently,  "that  is  where  you  and 
I  differ.  I  don't  in  the  least  sympathise  with  your 
ultra-realistic  school.  Isn't  it  Lord  Bacon  who  defines 
Art  as  *  Nature  plus  man?'" 

"Yes;  but  not  as  Nature  plus  the  stage-manager. 
Your  tree-trunk  and  your  cart  are  mere  *  properties' — 
not  one  jot  more  legitimate,  to  my  thinking,  than  the 
red  cloak  or  the  white  horse.  But  look!  here  is  a 
foreground  object  after  your  own  heart." 

A  turn  in  the  road  had  just  brought  them  in  sight 
of  a  sand-carrier  limping  at  the  heels  of  a  very  small 
and  very  shaggy  donkey.  The  man  was  long,  and 
lank,   and  lame  of  one  foot;   the  ass,  laden  with  a 
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c6uple  of  he?avy  sacks,  seemed  to  carry  his  burden 
with  difficulty. 

**Is  this  one  of  your  Saracen-folk?"  asked  Cochrane. 

"Ay,  and  if  I  don't  mistake,  he's  the  son  of  your 
acquaintance  of  yesterday.  Halloo!  my  man,  mind 
where  you're  going!" 

The  fellow  looked  round,  pulled  his  ass  up  to  the 
roadside,  and  waited  for  them  to  pass.  He  was  a 
sallow,  sullen-looking  lad  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  with 
matted  black  locks  hanging  about  his  ears,  and  a 
mangy  fur  cap  on  his  head.  Seeing  who  approached, 
he  pulled  this  article  off,  and  stood  twirling  it  in  his 
hands. 

"So  it's  you,  Seth,"  said  Mr.  Brackenbury,  reining 
in  his  horse.     "Where  are  you  going?" 

"T'  pottery." 

"What,  to  Stoke?" 

The  fellow  nodded. 

Mr.  Brackenbury  shook  his  head. 

"Not  with  that  load,"  he  said.  "I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  my  man — this  is  a  case  of  too  much  sand,  and  not 
enough  donkey." 

Seth  stared,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Come,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury, sharply.  "Untie  those  sacks,  and  let  out  some 
of  the  sand.     Do  you  hear?" 

He  heard,  but  he  stirred  not. 

"T*  hummar  be  strong  eno',"  he  said,  surlily. 

Mr.  Brackenbury  looked  at  him,  drew  off  his  right- 
hand  glove,  turned  back  his  coat-cuff,  and  examined 
the  lash  of  his  riding-whip. 

"If  you  don't  immediately  follow  my  advice,  Seth 
Plant,"  he  said,  very  quietly,  "I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
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of  giving  you  as  smart  a  licking  as  ever  you  had  in 
your  life.  Ah!  I  thought  that  argument  would  con- 
vince you.     Now  let  it  run  till  I  bid  you  stop." 

Very  unwilHngly,  Mr.  Seth  Plant  untied  the  mouth 
first  of  one  sack  and  then  of  the  other,  leaving  by  the 
wayside  two  conical  sand  heaps,  like  the  runnings  of  a 
giant  hour  glass.  He  then  slowly  reloaded  his  donkey, 
intending  to  scrape  up  the  sand,  and  put  it  back  again 
as  soon  as  the  gentlemen  should  be  out  of  sight.  But 
Lancelot  Brackenbuiy  was  fully  awake  to  this  pos- 
sibility, and  though  it  compelled  himself  and  his  friend 
to  travel  at  a  footpace,  he  made  the  sand-carrier  trudge 
on  before. 

"There  isn't  a  bigger  scamp  on  the  moor  than  that 
long  scoundrel,"  said  he,  presently;  "except  his  father. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  more  cha- 
racteristic specimens  of  our  *dark  folk'  than  Isaac  phre 
and  Seth  fihr 

"Are  they  all  so  swarthy?"  asked  Cochrane. 

"Pretty  nearly.  Some  of  the  women  are  red- 
haired,  though.  Do  you  see  anything  peculiar  in  the 
type?" 

"I  fancy  I  do,  though  I  cannot  define  it." 

"Nor  anyone  else;  though  our  local  wiseacres  have 
a  variety  of  theories  about  it.  Some  credit  them  with 
the  heavy-lidded  oriental  eye;  others  detect  something 
Semitic  in  the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  so  on.  But  so 
far  as  I  can  see — and  I'm  no  ethnologist — they're  un- 
commonly like  gipsies;  a  dark-skinned,  light-fingered 
lot,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  dirt  and  dishonesty. 
There's  something  odd,  however,  about^  their  dialect. 
My  brother  had  begun  to  collect  and  classify  their 
vocabulary — for  it  seems  they  have  a  vocabulary  which 
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IS  in  some  rcfepects  different  from  our  regular  North 
country  jargon/' 

"That's  curious." 

"Very  curious;  especially  if  poor  Cuthbert's  theory 
was  correct.  Did  yoii  notice  the  name  this  fellow  gave 
his  donkey  just  now?  He  called  it  the  *hummar.' 
That's  one  of  ♦their  words.  My  brother  declared  it 
was  pure  Arabic — identical  with  homdr,  the  Arabic  for 
ass.  I  don't  know  a  syllable  of  any  Eastern  language 
myself;  but  he  was  very  strong  on  all  those  matters, 
and  he  traced  lots  of  their  words — or  fancied  he 
traced  them — to  Arabic  originals.     Then,  again"  .  .  . 

He  checked  himself,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  said: — 

"There's  Miss  Savage." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  BRIDE-STONES. 

Cochrane  looked  up;  and  high  above  the  opposite 
bank,  pursuing  the  windings  of  a  sheep-track  in  and 
out  of  the  furze,  he  saw  a  lady  in  a  dark  dress 
followed  by  a  St.  Bernard  mastiff. 

The  young  men  dismounted,  called  up  Seth  Plant 
to  hold  their  horses'  heads,  jumped  the  little  stream, 
and  made  for  the  hill  side.  A  short  climb  brought 
them  to  the  spot  where  Miss  Savage  was  standing. 

"This  is  a  piece  of  unlooked-for  good  fortune," 
said  Lancelot.  "We  have  been  to  Singleton,  and  were 
coming  round  to  call  on  Miss  Langtrey.  My  friend 
Cochrane,  of  whom  I  have  so  often  told  you,  Winifred 
— an  awfully  clever  fellow — knows  all  about  architectiu-e, 
and  is  dying  to  see  The  Grange." 
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Miss  Savage  put  out  her  hand  with  4  frank  smile. 

"My  aunt  will  be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Cochrane," 
she  said;  "and  to  show  him  the  house.  But  I  hope 
it  has  not  been  over-praised.  I  love  it  so  much  that 
I  cannot  bear  a  stranger  to  be  disappointed  in  it," 

Cochrane  looked  at  her  with  much  curiosity,  and 
told  himself  that  in  her,  at  all  events,  he  was  immensely 
disappointed.  Her  mouth  was  too  large  and  her  nose 
too  short  for  his  standard;  and  though  she  had  on  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  with  a  drooping  feather  which 
concealed  her  forehead  and  shaded  the  upper  part  of 
her  face,  he  saw  that  she  was  very  pale,  and  that  her 
eyes  looked  as  though  she  had  been  crying.  Now 
Cochrane  hated  disfiguring  emotions,  and  those  red 
eyelids  at  once  repelled  him. 

He  said,  of  course,  all  that  was  polite,  and 
protested  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  disenchant- 
ment. 

"A  genuine  old  place  that  has  not  been  travestied 
by  *  restorations'  can't  fail  to  be  interesting,"  he  said: 
"and  Brackenbury  tells  me  The  Grange  is  quite  un- 
touched." 

"So  untouched  that  it  is  falling  to  pieces  about  our 
ears.  Some  of  the  rooms,  indeed,  are  not  supposed  to 
be  safe,  and  we  are  afraid  to  go  into  them." 

"That  is  a  pity." 

"A  great  pity;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  the 
place  in  repair." 

"Cochrane's  archaeology  is  not  confined  to  bricks 
and  mortar,"  said  Lancelot,  turning  the  conversation. 
"He's  deep  in  pre-historic  man — believes  in  flint 
implements  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  He 
made    acquaintance   yesterday   with   our  troublesome. 
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friend,  Isaac  Plant,  and  his  head  just  now  runs  on 
nothing  but  the  *dark  folk.' " 

"I  should  like  to  know  if  they  really  are  a  separate 
race,"  said  Mr.  Cochrane. 

"I  have  lived  among  them  all  my  life,"  Miss  Savage 
replied,  "and  have  never  doubted  it" 

They  were  still  standing  where  they  first  met;  but 
Lancelot  now  proposed  that  the  horses  should  be  sent 
on  to  The  Grange. 

"So  leaving  us  free  to  walk  home  with  you,  Winifred," 
he  said.  "That  is,  if  you  are  going  home,  and  will' 
let  us  see  you  along." 

"But  can  you  trust  that  fellow  with  your  horses?" 
asked  Cochrane. 

"Yes,  because  the  road  runs  parallel  with  the 
Ridge,  and  we  shall  have  him  always  in  sight." 

So  saying,  he  shouted  to  the  sand-carrier  to  go 
quietly  forward,  and  wait  for  them  at  the  top  of 
"Cherry  Orchard  Lane." 

Then  they  walked  on  slowly,  following  the  path, 
which  sometimes  rose  a  little  and  sometimes  dipped, 
and  was  hardly  wide  enough  anjrwhere  for  two.  Miss 
Savage  and  Air.  Cochrane  went  first — he,  as  often  as 
not,  treading  the  steep  slope  below  the  path,  and 
performing  this  feat  with  a  surefootedness  highly 
creditable  in  one  whose  walking  powers  were  chiefly 
cultivated  in  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's  Street.  Lancelot 
came  after  with  the  dog. 

"But  do  they  live  apart,  in  a  village  of  their  own?" 
asked  Cochrane,  going  back  to  the  "dark  folk." 

"They  live  apart,  but  not  in  a  village,"  replied 
Lancelot,  firom  behind.  "Their  cottages  are  scattered 
about  the  moor — that  is  to  say,  about  the  highest  part 
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of  the  moor;  a  bleak,  bare  district  renaote  firom  every- 
thing and  everybody.  They  don't  congregate.  You'll 
find  two  cottages  together — sometimes  three —  but  no- 
thing like  a  village." 

"Do  they  intermarry  with  the  other  peasantry?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  marry — if  you  can  call  it 
marriage — everlastingly  in  and  in.  But  whether  they 
go  through  any  kind  of  ceremony,  blessing  or  cursing 
or  promising,  I  don't  know.  Anyhow,  if  a  'dark'  girl 
takes  up  with  one  of  our  people,  she  is  scouted  by  her 
own." 

"Even  the  children  hold  themselves  aloof,"  added 
Miss  Savage.  "It  is  only  within  these  last  two  or 
three  months  that  a  few  of  the  mothers  have  let  their 
little  ones  come  to  our  national  school;  and  there  they 
sit  all  together,  frightened  and  suspicious,  like  small 
savages  just  caught.  They  never  join  in  play  with  the 
others;  and  the  moment  school  is  over,  they  scamper 
off  to  their  homes  like  rabbits  to  their  burrows." 

"It  is  the  oddest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  said 
Cochrane.     "What  is  their  religion?"  . 

"Nothing  at  all,  I  should  say,"  replied  Lancelot; 
"or  if  anything,  some  kind  of  serpent  or  devil-worship." 

Miss  Savage  looked  back,  half  smiling,  half  re- 
proving. 

"No,  no,"  she  said.  "They  are  wild — ignorant — 
lawless;  but  they  are  not  as  bad  as  that." 

"And  how  do  they  live?" 

"The  women  make  fringe  and  pillow-lace.  The 
men  carry  sand  to  the  potteries." 

"To  say  nothing  of  fracturing  the  Commandments 
en  bloc  with  perfect  impartiality,"  added  Lancelot, 
"The  fact  is,  they're  about  as  bad  a  lot  as  a  man 
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could  well  laiy  his  finger  upon,  out  of  the  Isle  of 
Portland.  But  I'll  take  you  over  the  moor  to-morrow, 
and  you  shall  see  them  in  their  dens." 

"They  are  not  half  as  black  as  Mr.  Brackenbury 
paints  them,"  said  Miss  Savage,  gently. 

To  which  Mr.  Cochrane  replied  Ihat  they  were  at 
all  events  black  enough  to  be  interesting,  and  that  he 
was  impatient  to  know  more  of  them. 

"Be  sure  that  you  see  old  Lois." 

"Old  Lois! — ^who  is  she?  The  legendary  cen- 
tenarian of  the  neighbourhood?' 

"She  is  a  very,  very  old  woman — nobody  knows 
how  old.  Her  grandmother  was  burned  for  witchcraft 
ages  ago,  when  she  was  a  little  child,  and  she  used  to 
say  she  remembered  it." 

"How  delightful!  Perhaps  she  remembers  the 
Crusades,  and  will  tell  me  something  about  the  origin 
of  her  people.  They  came  over  with  one  of  your 
ancestors,  did  they  not,  Miss  Savage?" 

"With  Herbert  de  Langtrey,  who  is  said  to  have 
joined  the  Third  Crusade  and  to  have  brought  home 
with  him  twelve  Saracen  captives.  So  runs  the  story; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  for  it." 

"But  Herbert  de  Langtrey  was  a  real  personage,  I 
suppose?" 

"Oh,  yes — he  was  a  real  personage.  And  he  not 
only  came  home  from  the  Third  Crusade,  but  went 
out  again  some  years  afterwards  with  the  Fifth,  under 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  fell  at  the  Siege  of 
Constantinople  in  1203.  You  may  see  his  effigy  in 
the  old  parish  church — a  melancholy,  noseless  gentleman 
in  chain  armour,  with  his  feet  crossed,  to  show  that 
he  died  in  the  Holy  War." 
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"He  might  well  look  melancholy,"  said  Lancelot. 
"Isn't  he  the  fellow  who  left  his  bride  on  her  wedding 
day,  and  came  home  to  find  her  dead?" 

"No;  that  was  Wilfred  de  Langtrey — a  very  different 
person.  But  Mr.  Cochrane  will  be  wearied  to  death 
by  these  old  tales!" 

"On  the  contrary,  they  interest  me  immensely," 
replied  Cochrane.  "Pray  tell  me  about  Wilfred  de 
Langtrey.     Was  he  also  a  Crusader?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no — the  Crusades  were  over  long  before 
his  time.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Patay  in  1429. 
But  I  am  a  bad  story  teller.  I  am  giving  you  the  end 
before  the  beginning." 

"I  prefer  it  that  way,"  said  Cochrane.  "I  always 
read  the  third  volume  of  a  novel  before  I  read  the 
first.     Pray  go  on — or  go  back." 

"Well,  I  ought  to  have  begun  by  saying  that  he 
was  betrothed  to  a  certain  beautiful  Lady  Geraldine; 
and  that,  being  summoned  quite  suddenly  to  the  war, 
he  married  her  in  all  haste,  left  her  that  same  day, 
and  sailed  straight  for  France,  where  it  is  said  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Orleans — that 
was,  I  think,  in  1428;  and  the  next  year  he  was 
taken  prisoner." 

"Then,  of  course,  the  lady  died?" 

"Not  while  she  believed  he  lived.  But  his  captivity 
lasted  for  years,  and  though  he  wrote,  his  letters 
never  reached  her.  At  last,  when  she  could  hope  no 
longer,  she  died." 

"And  he  rode  into  the  courtyard  just  as  she  had 
breathed  her  last  breath?" 

Miss  Savage  smiled. 
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"Nay,  youj  are  laughing  at  my  story,"  she  said. 

"By  no  means;  but  that  is  how  all  such  stories 
end.  They  reproduce  themselves  like  solar  myths. 
However,  he  did  come  back?" 

"Yes — when  it  was  too  late." 
.  "And  turned  monk?" 

"No — he  did  better.  He  carried  his  sword  to 
Venice,  and  died  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Republic. 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  Lady  Geraldine's  grave? 
She  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  Ridge — just  above  our  heads." 

He  declared  that  he  should  like  it  above  all  things. 
So  they  left  the  path  for  a  track  leading  still  higher, 
which  brought  them  presently  to  a  little  knoll  on  the 
brink  of  a  sand-cliff  almost  overhanging  the  meadows. 

Here,  shaded  by  a  clump  of  stunted  firs  and  almost 
overgrown  by  brambles,  stood  four  weatherworn  granite 
slabs,  placed  edgewise  in  the  form  of  a  trough,  some 
eight  feet  in  length  by  three  in  breadth.  The  enclosed 
space  was  full  of  weeds.  A  fifth  slab,  evidently  part 
of  the  ancient  covering  stone,  lay  half-buried  in  the 
ground  a  few  yards  off. 

"The  story  goes  that  she  asked  to  be  buried  here, 
on  the  spot  where  she  watched  daily  for  his  coming," 
said  Miss  Savage,  half  shyly,  as  deprecating  the  in- 
credulity of  her  audience.  "You  see  what  a  view  it 
x:ommands.  The  place  goes  by  the  name  of  *The 
Bride-Stones.' " 

"There  must  have  been  a  painful  disparity  of  age 
— several  centiuies  at  least — between  Sir  Wilfred  and 
the  fair  Geraldine,"  said  Cochrane,  smiling.  "This  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kist-vaen — and  in  excel-, 
lent  preservation." 
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"A  kist-vaen — ^what  is  that?" 

"A  sepulchral  monument,  commonly  called  pre- 
historic— probably  the  grave  of  some  early  British 
chieftain.  But  do  not  look  so  disappointed,  Miss 
Savage.  The  thing  is  much  more  curious  than  if  it 
really  contained  the  bones  of  your  traditionary  heroine.'' 

""But  I  prefer  my  heroine  to  your  chieftain;  and  I 
don't  feel  inclined  to  give  her  up." 

"Keep  her,  by  all  means,  my  dear  lady.  I  don't 
ask  you  to  give  up  anything  but  her  grave.  But  this 
monument  is  a  most  undeniable  kist-vaen.  It  has  been 
opened,  too — a  long  time  ago,  apparently,  by  the  look 
of  that  cover,'  and  the  depth  at  which  it  is  buried." 

"I  wonder  who  opened  it,"  said  Lancelot 

"Your  friends,  the  *dark  folk,'  no  doubt;  and  all 
they  got  for  their  pains,  most  likely,  was  a  handful  of 
bones,  a  few  potsherds,  and  perhaps  an  old  bronze 
torque.  But  I  should  like  to  re-open  it.  They  may 
have  overlooked  something." 

"You  are  welcome  to  excavate  it  to  any  depth  you 
please,"  said  Mr.  Brackenbury,  indifferently. 

"Am  I?  Then  you  must  provide  me  with  a  couple 
of  diggers;  and  if  I  come  upon  the  Lady  Geraldine,  I 
promise  to  hand  her  over  to  Miss  Savage  for  Christian 
burial." 

Then  looking  round,  almost  for  the  first  time,  he 
remarked  upon  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  prospect. 

"You  see  part  of  three  counties,"  said  Miss  Savage; 
"and  on  a  clear  day,  fifteen  towns  and  villages." 

"I  can  well  believe  it.  What  place  is  that  with 
three  or  four  church  spires  yonder?" 

"Singleton,  where  we  were  eating  our  luncheon  a 
couple  of  hours  ago,"  answered  Lancelot 
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"And  this  i^ueer  quadrangular  building  surrounded 
by  trees?" 

This  time  it  was  Miss  Savage  who  replied. 

"That  is  Langtrey  Grange,"  she  said,  smiling.  But 
the  smile  was  quickly  followed  by  a  sigh. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
LANGTREY  GRANGE. 

Cochrane  was  nothing  if  not  critical;  but  he  at 
once  confessed  that  neither  at  home  nor  abroad  had 
he  seen  anything  to  compare,  in  its  way,  with  Langtrey 
Grange.  He  fell  in  love  at  the  first  glimpse  of  it  be- 
tween the  trees,  and  his  admiration,  expressed  in  a 
gathering  crescendo,  increased  at  every  step. 

The  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  green  flat,  em- 
bowered in  trees,  surrounded  by  pastures,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  private  road  interrupted  by  at  least  a 
dozen  gates.  Miss  Savage,  however,  conducted  them 
by  a  shorter  way,  first  crossing  the  little  river  by  a 
high  wooden  bridge,  and  then  taking  a  footpath  across 
the  meadows.  Presently  they  came  to  a  field  larger 
than  the  rest,  in  which  there  were  many  cows  and 
some  fine  elms;  and  then,  through  an  opening  in  the 
trees,  Mr.  Cochrane  caught  sight  of  a  most  curious  old 
house  patterned  all  over  in  black  and  white,  with  pro- 
jecting upper  storeys,  and  all  kinds  of  jutting  gable- 
ends,  and  ivy-grown  chimneys,  and  quaint  casement- 
windows  filled  with  ancient  lozenge-paned  glass  that 
winked  and  glittered  in  the  afternoon  sunlight.  Draw- 
ing nearer,  he  saw  that  this  house  was  cut  off  from  the 
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surrounding  meadows  by  a  moat,  and  approached  by 
a  dilapidated  stone  bridge;  the  rampart  having  been 
pulled  down  to  right  and  left  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
ground  converted  into  a  green  slope  planted  with 
cherry-trees  to  the  water's  edge. 

Never  had  he  beheld  so  quaint  a  dwelling-house. 
It  was  like  a  great  toy;  and  the  patterning  of  the  walls 
was  as  various  and  capricious  as  the  designs  in  a 
Japanese  puzzle.  Squared  off  into  compartments  by 
the  larger  beams,  every  foot  of  the  surface  was  dia- 
pered with  chevrons,  quaterfoils,  crosses,  diamonds, 
diagonals,  circles,  and  the  like,  all  done  in  timber 
upon  a  plaster  ground — the  timber  painted  black,  and 
the  plaster  toned  down  by  age  to  a  creamy  yellow. 
And  there  ^re  black  pendants  like  stalactites  at  each 
gable  comer;  and  lines  of  carved  scroll-work  under  the 
jutting  eaves;  and  over  the  gateway,  supported  by 
twisted  pillars,  two  at  each  side,  a  deep  cornice  quaintly 
sculptvured  with  rows  of  heraldic  shields  in  panelled 
recesses.  These  shields  yet  showed  traces  of  gold  and 
colours;  but  all  the  rest — pillars,  capitals,  cornices, 
pendants — were  in  old  black  oak. 

Cochrane  stood  for  a  moment,  still  and  silent.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  looking  at  a  yery  old  and 
very  beautiful  picture.  Then  his  delight  broke  out  in 
exclamations.  The  absence  of  uniformity,  the  surpris- 
ing fancifulness  of  the  details,  moved  him  to  a  sort  of 
antiquarian  rapture.  Above  all,  he  was  charmed  with 
the  soft  harmony  of  colour;  the  time-worn  tints  of  the 
wood  and  plaster;  the  faded  reds  and  yellows  of  the 
old  flat  roofing  tiles;  the  sober  green  of  the  ivy  which 
had  spread  up  all  one  side  of  the  wing  to  the  right  of 
the  gateway  and  overrun  a  cluster  of  tall  chimneys 
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above,  looking  like  a  gigantic  hand  in  a  green  glove, 
with  one  finger  pointing  upwards. 

"In  heaven's  name!"  he  cried,  "what  is  the  date 
of  this  house?" 

But  Lancelot,  smiling,  bade  him  follow  Miss  Savage, 
who  had  gone  on  while  they  stood  gazing,  and  was 
now  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  moat. 

A  blind  retriever  Ipng  in  the  gateway  lashed  the 
ground  feebly  with  his  tail  at  her  approach,  and  pull- 
ing himself  together  by  an  effort,  followed  her  into  the 
courtyard.  At  sight  of  this  courtyard — or  rather  of  the 
buildings  by  which  it  was  surrounded — Mr.  Cochrane 
drew  a  long  breath. 

The  south  side — that  by  which  they  entered  was 
two  storeys  in  height;  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides, 
but  one.  The  east  side,  to  their  right  as  they  stood  in 
the  gateway,  consisted  of  a  long  uniform  wing  lit  by 
four  large  casement  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
by  four  smaller  ones  above.  It  contained  the  offices. 
The  north  side,  now  facing  them,  contained  the 
dwelHng-rooms,  and  was  the  part  of  the  house  in- 
habited by  Miss  Langtrey  and  her  niece.  The  west 
side,  being  carried  only  half  way,  ended  in  a  boldly 
patterned  gable-end  with  carved  pilasters  at  the  cor- 
ners; while  a  low  wall  and  a  small  gate  connected  it 
with  the  north,  or  entrance,  wing.  This  gate  led  to 
the  cherry-orchard  by  the  moat,  and  round  to'' the  gar- 
den at  the  back. 

But  it  was  the  north  side  opposite  the  gateway 
that  held  Mr.  Cochrane  breathless.  The  quaintness.  of 
the  outer  facade  was  as  nothing  to  the  quaintness  of 
this  inner  front.  To  describe  it  in  such  wise  as  .to 
convey  any  exact  impression  by  means  of  words  is  im- 
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possible.  It  was  simply  a  fantastic  and/ heterogeneous 
jumble  of  parts  that  seemed  to  have  no  connection 
with  each  other — to  have  been  set  down,  as  it  were, 
by  accident,  and  left  there  by  mistake.  The  doorway 
was  in  the  left-hand  comer — a  wonderful  old  doorway 
enclosing  a  deep,  dark  porch  flanked  on  each  side  by 
three  clusters  of  twisted  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a 
cornice  quaintly  carved  in  rosettes  and  zigzags,  all  in 
black  wood.  Above  this  porch,  in  panelled  recesses 
divided  by  dwarf  pilasters,  were  three  courses  of  qua- 
terfoils  in  timber-and-plaster  work,  white  upon  black, 
and  black  upon  white;  the  whole  supporting  a  very 
large  window  surmounted  by  a  gable.  This  porch- 
window  projected  some  twelve  feet  beyond  what  seemed 
to  be  the  main  line  of  building.  The  rest  of  the  front 
consisted  of  two  most  singular  and  picturesque  bay 
windows;  the  one  a  half-octagon  ranging  level  with  the 
porch;  the  other  a  half  sexagon  placed  considerably 
more  forward,  and  filling  the  angle  at  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  courtyard.  These  windows  stood  wide  apart 
below;  but  their  upper  storeys,  each  face  capped  with 
a  jutting  gable-end,  so  far  overhung  their  basements 
that  they  met  above,  forming  a  continuous  chain  of 
casements  placed  at  all  kinds  of  angles.  They  looked, 
in  short,  like  a  pair  of  enormous,  top-heavy  lanterns 
leaning  against  each  other;  or  like  two  very  elaborate 
and  fragile  towers  of  glass  which  a  breath  might 
shatter. 

Cochrane  stood  and  gazed,  and  did  not  utter  a 
word — gazed  at  the  courses  of  scroll-and-panel  work 
that  divided  the  lower  from  the  upper  storeys  of  these 
wonderful  old  windows;  at  the  varied  patterns  of  the 
tiny    casement-panes,   set   in   shapes   of  stars,    roses, 
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crosses,  diamo^rids,  and  the  like;  at  the  grotesque  heads 
terminating  every  bracket  and  pendant  and  gargoyle; 
at  the  crests  and  mottoes  and  quaint  legends  carved 
along  the  cross-beams  under  the  nodding  gables.  Here 
he  read: — "Laungtrey-Loyaulte."  On  the  next  beam: 
"God  is  in  al  thinge."     A  little  farther  on:    "This 

WiNDOV     WHIRE    REPAYRED    BY    PHILIP    LaUNGTREY IN 

Y"  Yeare  of  oure  Lorde  MDLIX." 

Lancelot  watched  him,  enjoying  his  undisguised 
astonishment  Miss  Savage's  attention,  meanwhile, 
was  engrossed  by  some  three  or  four  score  of  snowy 
fan-tailed  pigeons.  These  pretty  creatures — her  own 
especial  pets — had  espied  her  from  the  roof;  and  first 
one,  then  two,  then  half-a-dozen,  came  fluttering  down, 
cooing  and  curtseying  about  her  feet,  and  clamouring 
softly  for  their  accustomed  food.  Laughing,  she  took 
off  her  hat,  and  let  them  settle  in  a  cloud  on  her 
head,  on  her  shoulders,  on  her  upraised  hand  and  arm. 
The  slanting  sunlight  caught  her  where  she  stood, 
while  behind  her  lay  the  old  house  all  in  shadow. 

It  was  a  ready-made  picture,  and  Lancelot,  looking 
on  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  longed  to  paint  it  on  the 
spot 

"Well,''  he  said  presently,  "what  do  you  think  of 
the  place?     Does  it  come  up  to  your  expectation?" 

Mr.  Cochrane's  wandering  gaze  had  by  this  time 
strayed  down  from  the  windows  to  the  courtyard.  He 
was  looking  almost  with  surprise,  evidently  with  ad- 
miration, no  longer  at  the  house,  but  at  the  lady. 

"My  expectation?"  he  said,  slowly.  "My  expecta- 
ticm  feu  far  short  of  the  reality." 

She  was  tall — taller  than  he  had  at  first  supposed 
—younger,   fairer,   altogether   loveUer   and   more  at- 
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tractive.  Her  eyelids,  tcx),  were  no  longer  red;  and 
now  that  he  saw  her  without  her  hat,  he  discovered 
that  she  had  wonderfully  kind,  frank,"  pleasant  eyes, 
blue  rather  than  grey,  with  long  dark  lashes,  and  a 
■lialf  shy,  half  eager  look  in  them  which  might  easily 
flash  into  laughter  or  kindle  into  honest  anger.  The 
brows  above  those  eyes  were  level,  and  the  forehead 
broad  and  low;  and  the  mouth — ^well,  yes;  the  mouth 
was  large.  Not  so  large  as  he  had  thought;  yet  larger 
than  quite  coincided  with  Mr.  Horace  Cochrane's 
standard  of  perfection.  But  it  was  a  beautiful  mouth, 
for  all  that,  and  the  little  even  teeth  which  that  smile 
disclosed  were  perfectly  charming".  As  for  her  hair — 
bright,  wavy  chestnut  hair,  with  a  glint  of  red  gold 
upon  it — he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  that;  not  even 
with  the  way  she  wore  it,  though  nothing  could  well 
be  more  careless  without  being  positively  untidy. 

Scanning  her  thus  critically,  point  by  point,  as  he 
might  have  scanned  an  uncatalogued  painting  in  a 
gallery,  hesitating  to  what  master  it  should  be  attri- 
buted, he  decided  that  Miss  Savage  not  only  came  up 
to  the  level  of  her  reputation,  but  that  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  fresh  and  vivid  in  her  beauty — that  it 
belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  Venetian  school,  and  that  she 
ought  to  have  been  painted  (had  she  only  lived  three 
hundred  years  ago)  by  Paris  Bordone.  He  half  thought, 
indeed,  that  she  reminded  him  of  a  Bordone  which  he 
had  seen  somewhere  or  another  abroad;  but  he  could 
not  remember  where. 

Meanwhile  the  pigeons  circled,  and  lighted,  and 
strutted;  and  Miss  Savage,  unconscious  of  criticism, 
thought  only  of  feeding  them. 

"Do  please,  Lancelot,  tap  on  the  kitchen  window, 
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and  bid  Joan  fyr  Bridget  bring  me  some  food  for  them/* 
she  cried,  appealingly. 

Lancelot  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  a  buxom 
damsel  in  pattens  presently  appeared  with  a  sieve  of 
barley  in  her  hand. 

"Thof  het  their  bait,  Miss,  already,"  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  remonstrance.  "I  dunno  what  Bridget  'ull 
say." 

Winifred  laughed,  and  flung  the  barley  in  great 
handfuls  about  the  yard. 

"Never  fear,  Joan!"  she  said.  "Leave  Bridget  to 
me.  I  will  take  the  blame.  Here  Lily! — poor  Lily! 
Reine-Blanche!  Snowdrift!  ....  Oh,  Bijou,  you  greedy 
bird!     How  dare  you  be  so  bold?" 

Bijou  had  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  sieve,  and 
was  impudently  helping  himself. 

"So  each  pigeon  has  its  name?  But  when  all 
are  white,  how  can  you  possibly  tell  one  bird  from 
another?"  asked  Mr.  Cochrane,  with  suddenly 
awakened  interest. 

She  looked  round,  smiling. 

"How  does  a  shepherd  know  his  sheep?  My 
pigeons  look  all  alike  to  you,  because  you  are  not  ac- 
customed to  them;  yet  I  see  as  much  difference  be- 
tween Bijou,  and  Lily,  and  Snowdrift,  as  if  no  two 
were  of  the  same  colour.  But  you  are  waiting  all  this 
time  to  pay  your  visit  to  my  aunt  and  see  the  house! 
1  am  treating  you  very  rudely." 

"I  am  seeing  the  house  now,"  said  Cochrane. 
"The  inside  cannot  possibly  be  as  picturesque  as  the 
outside." 

Miss  Savage  put  the  sieve  on  the  ground.  Bijou  and 
all;   said  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to  Joan;    and, 
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leaving  her  pets  to  finish  their  meal,  oj0fered  to  lead 
the  way  through  the  unoccupied  rooms.  ■ 

"I  have  sent  word  to  my  aunt  that  you  are  here," 
she  said;  "but  before  you  go  in,  you  may  as  well  see 
the  south  wing.  Down,  Prince — down!  No,  Jack — 
you  must  stay  outside.     Good  dogs — lie  down." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  door  under  the  gateway,  first 
fetching  the  key  from  where  it  hung  inside  the  porch. 
The  lock  was  rusty,  and  Lancelot  with  difficulty  turned 
the  key. 

"We  hardly  ever  open  these  rooms,"  said  Miss 
Savage.  "They  are  full  of  dust  and  ghosts,  and  are 
going  fast  to  ruin." 

"Ghosts!  Are  you  so  rich,  then,  as  to  own  more 
than  one?"  *^ 

"We  are  so  poor  that  we  do  not  own  even  one. 
There  is  a  tradition  of  a  wandering  light  which  is  seen 
in  the  gallery  overhead  when  a  Langtrey  is  about  to 
die;  but  that  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  family  appari- 
tion, and  we  refuse  to  believe  in  it.  You  are  now  in 
the  Little  Hall.  I  don't  know  what  use  they  made  of 
it  in  the  old  time — we  have  turned  it  into  a  lumber- 
room  for  all  kinds  of  rubbish." 

It  was  a  gloomy  room  with  panelled  walls,  and  one 
large  casement  window  so  thick  with  dust  that  it  let 
in  scarcely  any  light.  It  was  not  so  dim,  however,  but 
that  they  could  see  at  the  farther  end  a  heterogeneous 
pile  of  old  furniture,  packing-cases,  tarnished  cornices 
and  picture  frames,  mouldy  harness,  rusty  pikes  and 
halberts,  old  bookcases,  boxes,  fishing-tackle,  garden- 
tools,  and  the  like.  Beyond  this  lay  a  smaller  room, 
called  the  "Still-Room,"  surrounded  by  presses  and 
communicating  by  a  passage  with  the  old  kitchen  in 
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the  East  Wing — a  great,  gloomy  cavern  of  a  place, 
with  rows  of  rusty  hooks  in  the  rafters  overhead,  and 
a  huge  fireplace  at  which  many  an  ox  had  been  roasted 
in  the  olden  time. 

Never  since  Stephen  Langtrey's  father  came  of  age, 
had  those  rafters  echoed  to  the  laughter  of  wassailers. 
The  hearth  had  been  cold  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
The  hams  and  flitches  were  gone;  and  the  place  now 
contained  only  a  quantity  of  firewood  stacked  against 
the  wall,  and  a  store  of  potatoes  laid  by  for  winter 
consumption. 

Mr.  Cochrane  peeped  up  the  chimney — a  blackened 
fiinnel  ending  in  a  patch  of  daylight  high  above — and 
compared  it  with  a  shaft  in  a  coal  mine. 

Then  they  retraced  their  steps,  went  in  at  another 
door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gateway,  and  found 
themselves  in  the  Great  Hall,  or  Banqueting-Room, 
which,  with  its  old  black  panelling,  high  carved 
chimney-piece,  and  fragments  of  rusty  armour  hanging 
on  the  walls,  occupied  the  other  half  of  the  South 
Front  ground-floor.  Thence,  by  way  of  a  narrow  stair- 
case. Miss  Savage  took  them  up  to  the  first  floor. 

"These,"  she  said,  "are  what  used  to  be  called  the 
*  State  Apartments.'  You  are  now  entering  the  Long 
Gallery,  or  Throne-Room,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
said  to  have  danced." 

Following  her  into  this  Long  Gallery,  they  found 
an  old  white-haired  woman-servant  hastily  removing 
the  cover  from  an  ancient  arm-chair  standing  on  a 
little  dais  under  a  faded  canopy  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room. 

"So,  among  your  ancestral  honours,  you  number  a 
visit  from  the  Virgin  Queen!"  said  Cochrane. 
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"Yes;  she  stayed  here  for  a  night  ia'  the  course  of 
one  of  her  Northern  Progresses — I  think,  in  1587.  Is 
that  right,  Bridget?" 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord  fifteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  Miss,"  replied  the  old  dame,  dropping 
one  little  curtsey  to  Mr.  Brackenbury,  and  another  to 
the  stranger.  "Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  arrived  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  accompanied  by  the  Lords 
Burleigh,  Leicester,  Arundel,  and  Hunsdon,  and  a 
numerous  suite;  and  departed  the  following  morning. 
That  is  the  chair  in  which  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
sat;  and  in  this  gallery  she  danced  a  measure  with 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langtrey." 

"I  never  can  remember  whether  it  was  in  eighty- 
seven  or  seventy-eight,"  laughed  Miss  Savage;  "but 
you  wiir  find  it  duly  chronicled  in  'Nichols's  Pro- 
gresses'— and  in  Bridget's  portentous  memory.  She 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  portraits,  too — better  than 
any  catalogue." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  FAMILY  PORTRAITS. 

The  Long  Gallery  was  well  named.  It  measured 
sixty-eight  feet  from  end  to  end  by  only  twelve  in 
width,  and,  being  so  narrow,  looked  even  longer  than 
its  actual  length.  It  was  lighted  by  two  very  large 
windows  to  the  front,  and  by  a  bay  window,  now  filled 
up,  at  the  east  end.  On  the  panelled  walls  opposite 
the  two  front  windows,  and  in  the  spaces  between 
those  windows,  in  all  imaginable  cross-lights,  hung  a 
series  of  faded  family  portraits;    mostly  fall-lengths  of 
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gentlemen  in  ruffs  and  doublets,  corselets  and  boots, 
Ramillies  wigs  and  brocaded  waistcoats,  with  a  sprin- 
kling of  ladies  in  hoops,  powder,  and  patches — dl  in 
various  stages  of  mildew  and  dilapidation. 

At  the  lower  end  was  a  musicians'  gallery;  and 
here  and  there,  at  long  intervals  against  the  walls,  an 
old  high-backed  chair  covered  with  crimson  and  amber 
brocade.  Other  furniture  and  decorations  there  were 
none.  The  floor  had  once  been  polished,  and  doubt- 
less level;  but  now  was  as  uneven  as  the  pavement  of 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 

Cochrane  gave  himself  up  with  a  good  grace  to 
Mrs.  Bridget's  guidance,  and  started  for  the  family 
portraits. 

"The  earliest  painted  likeness  of  any  member  of 
the  Langtrey  family,"  said  the  old  woman,  falling  at 
once  into  the  perfunctory  and  half-aggressive  tone  of  a 
practised  cicerone,  "consists  of  a  small  panel,  dated 
152 1,  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Godfrey  Lang- 
trey, Esquire,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
It  hangs  in  a  room  in  the  North  Wing.  There  are 
also  in  the  old  parish  church  some  effigies  in  stone, 
and  three  monumental  brasses,  of  various  members  of 
the  family  of  a  still  earlier  period,  some  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  name  of  the  Lang- 
trey family,  and  a  list  of  their  lands,  is  likewise  to  be 
found  in  Doomsday  Book.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  .  .  .  ." 

"Never  mind  all  that,  Bridget,"  said  Miss  Savage, 
with  a  somewhat  heightened  colour.  "This  gentleman 
wants  to  hear  about  the  pictures.  Begin  with  Sir 
Maraiaduke." 

The  old  woman  folded  her  hands,  and  sniffed. 

^<^  Brackenhury.  I.  r^^        \ 
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"Most  gentry  prefers  to  hear  the  \  description  in 
order,  Miss  Winifred,"  she  said,  reprovingly.  "But  I 
can  begin  with  Sir  Marmaduke,  if  required." 

Cochrane  protested  that  he  would  be  charmed  to 
begin  with  the  Flood,  if  necessary;  and  that  nothing 
could  possibly  interest  him  more  than  the  whole 
pedigree  and  history  of  the  owners  of  The  Grange. 

Mrs.  Bridget,  however,  gathering  herself  together 
for  a  fresh  start,  plunged  m  medtas  res^  and  began 
afresh  with  Sir  Marmaduke. 

"The  first  portrait  to  the  left  of  the  throne,"  she 
said,  "represents  Sir  Marmaduke  Langtrey,  bom  Anno 
Domini  1 540,  died  Anno  Domini  1 6 1 6.  Sir  Marmaduke 
held  the  office  of  ffigh  Sheriff  of  the  County,  Anno 
Domini  1578,  during  which  year  he  was  knighted  by 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  visit  to  Langtrey  Grange.  The  portrait 
is  supposed  to  be  by  Sir  Antonio  More." 

Cochrane  received  this  information  with  a  perfectly 
grave — perhaps  a  too  perfectly  grave,  countenance;  for 
Miss  Savage  at  once  suspected  him. 

"Was  Sir  Antonio  More  a  great  painter?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Lancelot. 

"Very  great,  indeed." 

"And  this  is  a  bad  picture?" 

"Well — yes;  it  is  a  bad  picture." 

"I  thought  so.  Bridget,  you  must  never  again  say 
that  Sir  Marmaduke  is  supposed  to  be  by  Sir  Antonio 
More.  We  don't  suppose  it.  In  fact,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"IVe  been  saying  it  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Miss 
Winifred;  and  it  has  never  been  doubted  till  this  mo- 
ment," said  Mrs.  Bridget,  in  an  injured  tone. 
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"If  you  had  been  saying  it  for  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Bridget,  it  would  make  no  difference." 

"Then,  if  you  please,  Miss,  what  am  I  to  say?" 

Miss  Savage  turned  an  appealing  look  upon 
Lancelot. 

"Say — *By  an  unknown  artist,'"  he  suggested. 

"Or  *by  a  sign-painter  of  the  period.*  Wouldn't 
that  be  better?"  Then,  dropping  her  voice,  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "But  what  does  it  matter?  It  is  perhaps 
the  last  time — poor  old  Bridget!" 

Meanwhile  that  ancient  damsel  had  passed  on  to 
ihe  next  picture. 

"This,"  she  was  saying,  "is  the  portrait  of  Sir  Harry 
Langtrey,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langtrey,  bom 
Anno  Domini  1574;  married  Anno  Domini  1606  to  the 
Lady  Frances,  fourth  daughter  of  Anthony,  Viscount 
Montacute;  died  Anno  Domini  1639.  Sir  Harry  Lang- 
trey was  one  of  the  gentlemen  despatched  to  Gravesend 
in  16 1 2,  to  receive  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Mary  of  England.  It  was  in  commemoration 
of  this  event  that  Sir  Harry  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  at  the  hands  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty 
King  James  I." 

Miss  Savage  hung  back,  and  allowed  Bridget  and 
Mr.  Cochrane  to  move  on. 

"Stay  a  moment,  Lancelot,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 
"You  have  heard  all  this  before,  and — and  I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

"I,  too — I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Winifred," 
he  replied;  guessing  what  she  was  about  to  say.  "May 
I  speak  first?" 

She  looked  up,  almost  apprehensively. 
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"Yes — by  all  means,"  she  said.  "You  don't  look 
like  the  bearer  of  bad  news.  Mine  is  bad — and  it  will 
keep." 

"No,  it  is  not  bad;  but  it  is  not  pleasant.  I  mean 
• — you  won't  approve  of  it." 

The  apprehensive  look  came  back  into  her  face. 

"Whatever  it  is,  tell  it  to  me  at  once,"  she  said, 
hastily. 

"Well,  then,  I — that  is  to  say,  Marrables  has  been 
urging  it  upon  me  for  the  last  year,  you  know — ^I  have 
consented  to  prove  poor  Cuthbert's  will." 

"You  mean  that  you  are  about  to  take  the  title?" 

"Well— it  amounts  to  that." 

The  colour  rushed  in  a  crimson  tide  to  the  girl's 
face,  and  as  rapidly  retreated. 

"Oh,  Lancelot!"  she  said,  reproachfully. 

"I  know — I  know;  but  what  could  I  do?  It  must 
have  come,  sooner  or  later;  and  it  was  so  clearly  my 
duty.  You  don't  know  with  what  reluctance  I  have 
consented." 

"Your  duty!    Your  duty  to  whom?" 

"To  the  tenantry — to  the  legatees — ^to  a  host  of 
people  who  are  wronged  by  the  delay.  Dear  Winifred, 
don't  blame  me  too  hastily.  To  hold  back  longer 
would  have  been  unjust — unjust  to  Cuthbert's  memory 
— unjust  even  to  yourself?" 

"Unjust  to  me?  How  can  that  be?  What  have  I 
to  do  with  it?" 

"You  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  You  are 
one  of  the  legatees." 

"I?" 

"Yes;  one  of  the  principal  legatees.  I  had  no  right 
to  tell  you  till — till  we  gave  up  all  hope;  but  Cuthbert 
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has  left  you  a  considerable  sum — twelve  thousand 
pounds." 

He  could  not  resist  watching  the  effect  of  his 
words;  and  yet  he  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  have  looked 
away. 

For  a  moment  she  stared  at  him  incredulously. 
Then  a  sudden  look  of  relief,  of  thankfulness,  flashed 
into  her  face;  and  then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"He  was  always  good  to  me,"  she  said,  tremulously. 

"He  was  always  good  to  everyone,"  replied  Lancelot. 
"How,  then,  should  he  not  be  good  to  you?  But  he 
would  have  left  you  more,  Winifred — something  else — 
something  of  far  greater  value  than  twelve  thousand 
pounds.     It  was  his  intention,  if  fate  .  .  ." 

"Don't  tell  me,  please,"  interrupted  Miss  Savage. 
"I  am  glad  it  is  no  more.  It  is  already  too  much — 
more  than  I  deserve." 

"Nay,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  if  but  in  justice  to 
his  memory.  Those  fatal  diamonds — he  meant  to  have 
left  them  also  to  you.  In  the  last  letter  I  ever  received 
from  him  ....  you  know  I  had  a  letter  only  a  day  or 
two  before  I  was  summoned  to  Spezzia?" 

"Yes,  I  remember  hearing  that  there  was  a  letter." 

"Well,  in  that  letter,  written  when  he  was  planning 
to  buy  the  diamonds,  he  said  he  wished  you  to  have 
them,  if  anything  happened  to  him  before — before  they 
were  yours  by  right." 

She  looked  down  in  silence. 

He  waited  a  moment,  as  if  expecting  her  to  say 
something.  Then,  finding  that  she  still  kept  silence, 
he  added,  "This  was  what  I  had  to  tell  you." 

Her  lip  quivered. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  at  length.    "Thank  you  for 
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telling  me.  You  know  how  poor  we  are;  but  you  don't 
know  from  what  a  bitter  grief  this  money  may  save  us." 

"I  wish  it  was  ten  times  as  much,"  said  Lancelot, 
warmly. 

"I  am  glad  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  could  not, 
would  not,  have  accepted  more;  but  for  this  I  am  very 
grateful.  And  as  for  what  I  was  about  to  say  just 
now " 

"If  it  is  anjrthing  you  think  Miss  Langtrey  would 
prefer  me  not  to  hear,  pray  leave  it  unsaid,"  interposed 
Lancelot,  hastily. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  drawing  a  quick  breath,  "you  know 
it,  then?" 

Lancelot  coloured. 

"Perhaps  I  guess,"  he  said,  awkwardly. 

She  looked  at  him. 

"And  I,"  she  said,  "and  I — perhaps,  I  understand." 

" distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 

on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1743,  and  was  promoted  on 
the  field.  He  afterwards  served  with  his  regiment  in 
Scotland,  under  the  Duke  oif  Cumberland,  in  1746, 
and  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden, 
having  taken  one  of  the  rebel  standards  with  his  own 
hand." 

The  old  woman's  quavering  treble  came  to  them 
with  measured  distinctness.  She  had  by  this  time 
conducted  Mr.  Cochrane  to  the  further  end  of  the 
gallery,  and  arrived  at  the  reigns  of  the  Georges. 

Meanwhile  Lancelot  was  silent,  not  knowing  what 
to  say. 

Miss  Savage  spoke  again. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  understand;  and  I  know  what 
it  must  have  cost  you." 
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"Don't  think  about  that,"  he  replied,  bluntly.  "I 
must  have  done  it  sooner  or  later." 

"And  you  have  done  it  sooner,  for  our  sakes.  Thank 
you,  Lancelot." 

She  put  out  her  hand.  He  took  it;  held  it  for  a 
moment;  then,  with  a  hasty  "God  bless  you!"  walked 
quickly  to  the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  where  Mrs. 
Bridget  was  descanting  upon  the  merits  of  a  half-length 
portrait  of  a  lady  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, with  powdered  hair,  a  large  hat,  and  gloves 
reaching  to  the  elbow. 

"This,  sir,"  Mrs.  Bridget  was  saying,  "is  Dame 
Georgina  Langtrey,  second  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stone- 
leigh,  of  Stoneleigh  Castle,  Yorkshire.  This  lady  was 
a  celebrated  beauty.  A  portrait  of  her  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  sold  at  the  great  Fonthill  sale  in  the 
year  1819.  The  next  portrait  represents  her  husband, 
Sir  Robert  Langtrey,  some  time  Colonel  of  the  West 
Lancashire  Yeomanry.  He  was  bom  Anno  Domini 
1759,  ^^^  ^i^d  Anno  Domini  1814.  We  next  come 
to  Squire  Edward  John  Langtrey,  only  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  father  of  the  late  Squire  Stephen  Langtrey, 
who  was  the  last  male  representative  of  the  family. 
Squire  Edward  John  Langtrey  is  represented  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the  County.  He 
married  in  18 16  Miss  Hester  Penruddock,  of  Corn- 
wall   ." 

"This  fair  lady,  I  suppose?"  interrupted  Cochrane, 
examining  the  next  portrait  with  lively  interest. 

"That  is  my  grandmother,"  said  Winifred. 

"Then  your  grandmother,  Miss  Savage,  was  a  very 
beautiful  person!  There  is  a  look  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence about  this  picture." 
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"The  original,  painted  before  her  marriage,  was  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.     This  is  a  copy." 

"Did  you  ever  see  her?" 

"Oh!  no — she  died  before  I  was  bom;  but  the 
portrait  is  supposed  to  be  very  like.  Bridget  remembers 
her." 

"I  ought  to  remember  her,  Miss  Winifred,"  said 
the  old  woman.  "I  entered  her  service  the  first  year 
of  her  marriage,  and  I  have  lived  in  the  family  ever 
since.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  lady,  and  the  mother 
of  beautiful  children.  The  late  Squire  was  as  hand- 
some a  gentleman  as  ever  trod  shoe-leather." 

"Is  there  no  likeness  of  him?"  asked  Cochrane. 

"Miss  Langtrey  has  miniatures  of  the  Squire,  and 
of  herself,  and  of  Miss  Mabel,  sir — Mrs.  Savage,  I 
should  say — which  was  Miss  Winifred's  own  mother." 

Mrs.  Bridget  led  the  way  to  what  she  called  the 
"State  Bed-rooms,"  one  of  which,  hung  with  moulder- 
ing tapestry  and  containing  an  ancient  four-post  bed- 
stead with  plumes  of  moth-eaten  ostrich  feathers  at 
each  corner,  went  by  the  name  of  "Queen  Elizabeth's 
Bed-chamber." 

Last  of  all,  hidden  away  out  of  sight  in  a  comer 
of  the  courtyard,  came  the  chapel — a  tiny,  dilapidated 
stmcture,  with  cobwebbed  rafters  overhead,  and  a 
worm-eaten  rood-screen,  and  one  dim,  painted  window, 
partly  boarded  up,  and  partly  mended  with  panes  of 
common  glass.  Altar,  seats,  church- furniture,  all  were 
gone  —  all,  save  one  mouldering  scutcheon  bearing 
a  faded  coat  of  arms  and  the  motto,  "Langtrey- 
Loyaulte." 

"And  now  you  have  seen  all,"  said  Miss  Savage, 
when  they  once  more  found  themselves  in  the  court- 
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yard.  "We  inhabit  what  is  habitable  of  the  rest  of 
the  house." 

"But  all  this  part  is  perfectly  habitable,"  said 
Cochrane.  "If  good  Queen  Bess  were  to  come  back 
to-morrow,  yo\i  need  only  light  a  few  fires,  put  clean 
sheets  on  the  beds,  and  strew  the  floor  with  rushes." 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  like  to  dance  a  coranto 
with  Her  Majesty  in  the  Long  Gallery,  though,"  laughed 
Lancelot.  "I  should  expect  it  to  break  through  some- 
where. As  for  the  West  Wing,  you  never  venture  into 
that  at  all  now,  do  you,  Bridget?" 

"We  have  used  one  of  the  ground-floor  rooms  oc- 
casionally, sir,  as  an  apple-chamber,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bridget;  "but  the  West  Wing  isn't  harbour." 

"I  doubt  if  any  part  of  The  Grange  is  really  'har- 
bour,'" said  Miss  Savage,  smiling.  "I  feel  as  if  it 
would  all  topple  down  some  day,  like  a  house  of  cards. 
But  you  must  now  come  and  see  my  aunt." 


CHAPTER  XX. 
OLD  Miss  LANGTREY. 

Old  Miss  Langtrey  received  her  visitors  in  one  of 
the  rooms  with  the  lantern-like  bay  windows  that  had 
been  "Repayred  in  the  Yeare  of  Oure  Lord  MDLIX" 
— a  room  like  the  inside  of  a  box,  pannelled,  ceiled, 
and  floored  with  old  black  oak;  furnished  with  grim 
old  furniture  as  ancient,  apparently,  as  the  house  itself; 
and  bare  of  everything  in  the  way  of  rugs  or  carpeting. 
The  logs  on  the  hearth  were  unlighted,  and  the  room 
smelt  cold  and  damp,  as  if  it  had  not  been  opened 
for  months.     The  window,  with  its  tiny  leaded  panes 
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and  a  great  patch  of  old  heraldic  stained  glass  let  into 
the  centre  casement,  admitted  very  little  light,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  courtyard.  It  was  a  room  as 
cheerful  on  the  whole  as  a  family  vault. 

Ushered  into  this  dreary  twilight,  Cochrane  found 
himself  in  the  act  of  being  presented  to  a  hostess  of 
whom  he  at  first  saw  no  more  than  a  vague  outline  in 
the  darkest  comer  of  the  room. 

"Sir/^  said  a  thin  hard  voice,  "you  are  welcome. 
Be  pleased  to  sit.  Lancelot  Brackenbury,  you  are  be- 
coming quite  a  stranger." 

"I  accept  that  as  a  compliment,  dear  Miss  Lang- 
trey,"  replied  Lancelot,  taking  a  seat  near  her. 

"I  mean  no  compliment,"  said  Miss  Langtrey. 

Cochrane's  eyes  were  now  getting  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  and  the  vague  outline  had  resolved  itself 
into  a  little  white-haired  old  lady  with  brilliant  black 
eyes,  sitting  bolt  upright,  with  her  hands  folded  primly 
in  her  lap,  and  her  feet  on  a  stool.  She  was  dressed 
in  some  kind  of  stiff,  faded  brocade,  and  wore  upon 
her  head  a  simple  cap  of  plain  muslin.  All  this  he 
saw,  and  noted;  but  it  was  her  eyes,  her  keen,  viva- 
cious, black  eyes,  that  chiefly  arrested  his  attention. 
It  would  be  very  unpleasant,  he  thought,  to  meet  those 
eyes  blazing  with  anger;  and  that  they  could  blaze, 
and  blaze  fiercely,  upon  occasion,  he  did  not  doubt. 
She  turned  them  next  upon  himself. 

"My  niece  tells  me  that  you  are  staying  at  Old 
Court,  Mr.  Cochrane,"  she  said.  "How  do  you  like 
living  like  an  owl  among  the  ruins?" 

Cochrane  replied  that  he  found  it  quite  delightful; 
and    that  if  all  ruins   were  equally  comfortable,    he 
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should  desire  nothing  better  than  to  live  like  an  owl 
for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

"You  must  find  it  very  dull  there,"  said  Miss  Lang- 
trey. 

"Indeed,  no.  I  never  was  better  amused  in  my 
life." 

"That  is  because  he  amuses  himself,"  laughed 
Lancelot.  "He  is  the  best  of  guests,  and  I  am  the 
worst  of  hosts.     I  do  nothing  to  entertain  him." 

"I  object  to  be  entertained,"  said  Cochrane.  "The 
pleasantest  host  in  the  world,  to  my  thinking,  is  he 
who  lets  me  have  my  own  way.  Now  at  Old  Court  I 
do  just,  as  I  like.  I  shoot,  sketch,  ramble  about,  and 
enjoy  my  liberty." 

Miss  Langtrey  eyed  him  mistrustfully. 

"Pray,  sir,"  she  asked,  "are  you  an  artist — or  an 
author?" 

"Neither,  madam — only  a  poor,  overworked  Govern- 
ment official." 

"Whose  overwork,"  added  Lancelot,  "consists  of 
sitting  in  an  armchair  and  reading  The  Times  daily, 
from  ten  to  three!" 

"Ah,  you  don't  know  what  tremendous  toil  it  is, 
reading  The  Times  daily  from  ten  to  three!  Painting 
is  play  to  it." 

"Painting  is  well  enough  in  its  way,"  said  Miss 
Langtrey;  "but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  look  upon  it 
as  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman." 

"My  dear  Miss  Langtrey!"  exclaimed  Lancelot. 

"Ah,  well,  I  am  an  old-fashioned  body,  and  I  can't 
help  my  prejudices.  In  my  day,  artists  made  pictures, 
and  gentlemen  bought  them." 

"Happily  for  us,  society  has  at  last  discovered  that 
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gentlemen  may  do  both,"  said  Lancelot.  "It  is  far 
more  pleasure  to  paint  a  picture  than  to  buy  one." 

Miss  Langtrey  coughed  contemptuously. 

"I  detest  these  levelling  innovations,"  she  replied. 
"I  hear  that  young  men  of  good  family  are  taking 
nowadays  to  civil  engineering  and  coffee  planting,  and 
that  it  is  even  considered  possible  for  a  gentleman  to 
become  a  brewer.     I  don't  understand  it." 

Then,  turning  to  Cochrane: — "I  never  was  in 
London  but  once,  and  that  was  forty  years  ago;  but  I 
remember  meeting  a  Lady  Susan  Cochrane  at  a  party 
in  Portman  Square.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Skid- 
daw,  and  married  to  a  certain  Colonel  Cochrane  of 
the  Dragoons.     Was  she  a  relation  of  yours?" 

"She  was  my  aunt,"  replied  Cochrane.  "That  is 
to  say,  she  married  my  uncle." 

"Ay^she  ran  away  with  him.  It  was  an  unequal 
match,  and  her  family  opposed  it;  but  she  was  in- 
fatuated with  him.     Is  she  dead?" 

"Years  ago;  and  my  uncle  afterwards  married  a 
rich  widow  with  fifteen  thousand  a  year." 

"All  men  are  polygamists  at  heart,"  said  Miss 
Langtrey;  "glad  of  the  chance  of  marrying  a  second 
wife,  if  they  are  so  lucky  as  to  lose  the  first.  Your 
uncle  was  a  handsome  man,  sir;  but  a  great  scamp. 
They  said  he  owed  sixty  thousand  pounds  when  he 
married  Lady  Susan." 

Cochrane  laughed. 

"I  really  know  nothing  about  it,  madam,"  he  said, 
carelessly.  "But  it  sounds  so  like  fact  that  it's  sure 
to  be  fiction." 

Here  Miss  Savage  changed  the  subject  by  bringing 
out  an  old  engraving  of  the  Grange;  and  this  gave 
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him  an  opportunity  to  express  his  admiration  of  the 
house. 

"It's  a  curious  old  place,"  replied  Miss  Langtrey; 
"indeed,  we  don't  know  how  old  it  is." 

"It  looks  as  if  it  might  date  from  the  Heptarchy," 
said  Cochrane. 

"It  is  not  impossible.  There  were  Langtrey s  here 
when  Doomsday  Book  was  compiled.  But  it  is  going 
fast  to  ruin." 

"I  should  like  to  put  it  under  a  glass-case,"  said 
Cochrane,  warmly.  "It  is  the  rarest  old  house  in 
England,  and  worth  going  a  thousand  miles  to  see!" 

"It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  you  have  seen 
something  worth  coming  for  all  this  way  north,"  said 
Lancelot. 

"I  have  seen  a  great  deal  that  was  worth  coming 
for — ^two  sights,  at  all  events,  that  were  entirely  new  to 
me;  a  coal  mine  and  an  iron-foundry." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  Winifred,  he  added : — 

"I  don't  ask  you.  Miss  Savage,  if  you  have  been 
down  the  Brackenbury  pit — it  is  not  a  fit  excursion  for 
a  lady;  but,  of  course,  you  have  been  over  the  foundry. 
Isn't  it  magnificent  when  they  tap  the  furnace,  and  let 
loose  that  river  of  fire?  I  have  done  nothing  but  rave 
about  Schiller's  *Song  of  the  Bell'  ever  since  I  saw  it 
And  then  those  terrific  fellows  in  iron  masks  who 
mould  red-hot  snow-balls;  and  the  Nasmyth  hammer 
that  pounds  the  snow-balls  into  solid  masses — by  Jove ! 
it's  tremendous." 

He  paused,  struck  by  the  look  of  embarrassment  in 
her  face.  And  then  he  became  suddenly  conscious  of 
Miss  Langtre^s  stoney  stare;  of  Lancelot's  constema- 
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tion;  of  a  dead,  uncomfortable  silence  all  round.  That 
silence  was  broken  by  Miss  Langtrey. 

"There  is  a  homely  proverb,  sir,"  she  said,  grimly, 
"that  warns  you  not  to  talk  of  the  gallows  to  a  man 
whose  father  was  hanged.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  you 
have  talked  to  us  of  the  gallows.  Lancelot  Brackenbury 
should  have  warned  you  that  his  coal-pit  yonder  is  a 
forbidden  topic  at  Langtrey  Grange.  We  don't  care  to 
be  reminded  of  our  ruin." 

Cochrane  changed  colour.  For  almost  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  But  Lancelot 
threw  himself  into  the  breach,  abusing  his  own  inad- 
vertence and  appropriating  the  blame. 

"But  then,  you  see,  we  are  such  good  friends,"  he 
added,  "and  we  have  been  good  friends  for  so  many 
years,  that  I  may  well  forget  a  difference  that  was  made 
up  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school." 

Miss  Langtrey,  however,  declined  to  be  smoothed 
the  right  way,  no  matter  how  skilfully.  So,  finding 
it  impossible  to  revive  the  conversation,  the  young 
men  presently  took  their  leave,  and  went  crestfallen 
away. 

"In  Heaven's  name,  Brackenbury,  what  have  I 
done?"  asked  Cochrane,  as  soon  as  they  were  both  in 
the  saddle. 

"Stirred  up  Hydra,  old  man,  and  waked  the  sleep- 
ing Furies." 

"I'm  tremendously  sorry;  but  what  is  it  all  about?" 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  our  great  lawsuit?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  fancy  I  have  heard  something 
about  a  lawsuit;  but  I  don't  remember  what," 

"It's  a  long  story." 

"Never  mind.    I  like  long  stories." 
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"Well,  you  know,  my  grandfather  and  the  old  Squire 
were  cronies — such  cronies,  that  when  the  Squire  was 
hard  up  and  obliged  to  sell,  my  grandfather,  because 
he  could  not  bear  to  buy  up  his  old  friend's  belong- 
ings, went  in  for  only  one  poor  little  bit  of  scrub  that 
happened  to  lie  right  in  amongst  our  property — and 
that  bit  he  bought  from  old  Langtrey  in  a  private  way. 
Well,  under  that  identical  bit  of  scrub,  by  Jove!  we 
hit  upon  a  big  seam  of  coal,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
thick,  leading  away  Heaven  knows  how  far,  right  under 
the  old  house  my  grandfather  was  living  in — a  house 
that  has  since  been  pulled  down.  The  Squire  was  dead 
before  this  discovery  was  made;  and  Stephen  Langtrey 
— old  Miss  Langtre)r's  brother,  you  know — went  to 
law  about  it.  That  was  our  great  lawsuit.  It  lasted 
six  and  twenty  years,  and  brought  the  Langtreys  to 
ruin." 

"Awfully  lucky  for  the  Brackenburys,"  remarked 
Cochrane. 

"Why,  yes — it  has  been  a  pot  of  money  to  us;  but 
I  don't  know  that  we  have  been  much  happier  for  it. 
Fortune  has  played  at  cross-purposes  with  us  in  other 
ways.     She  always  does — hang  her!" 

"Ay— how  so?" 

"Well,  it  broke  up  an  old  friendship;  it  indirectly 
caused  my  father  to  spend  the  best  years  of  his  life 
abroad;  it  changed  the  course  of  all  our  destinies,  in 
fact;  and  who  knows  whether  the  well-worn  grooves 
might  not  have  carried  us  along  more  smoothly?" 

"The  old  friendship,  at  all  events,  is  set  on  its  legs 
again." 

Lancelot  shook  his  head. 

"An  old  friendship,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "is 
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like  a  piece  of  old  china.  It's  precious  only  just  so 
long  as  it's  perfect.  Once  it's  broken,  no  matter  how 
cleverly  you  mend  it,  it's  good  for  nothing  but  to  put 
on  a  shelf  in  a  comer  where  it  won't  be  too  closely 
looked  at." 

"Philosophy  from  the  bric-a-brac  point  of  viewl 
Moral — ^Miss  Langtrey  on  the  shelf,  not  to  be  taken 
down  or  dusted.  I  should  be  horribly  afraid  of  that 
old  lady,  Brackenbury.  She's  like  the  spiteful  fairy  of 
the  story-books." 

"I  am  afraid  of  her,"  replied  Lancelot.  "And  there 
never  lived  a  mortal  man  who  wasn't  afraid  of  her,  ex- 
cept my  father." 

Cochrane  would  have  liked  to  ask  why  the  wealth 
that  would  have  kept  most  men  at  home  should  have 
driven  Lancelot's  father  into  exile;  but  he  felt,  some- 
how, that  this  would  be  an  indiscretion.  Then,  Lan- 
celot having  relapsed  into  silence,  he  fell  to  thinking 
about  Winifred  Savage  as  he  saw  her  in  the  sunlight, 
with  the  pigeons  fluttering  down  about  her  feet.  And 
then  again  he  wondered  where  he  had  seen  that  Bor- 
done,  and  if  it  was  in  one  of  the  private  palaces  at 
Venice;  and  presently  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco,  and  he  fancied  how  well  that 
bright  head  would  look  leaning  out  from  one  of  the 
upper  windows  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Square;  and 
how  the  famous  pigeons  would  come  flocking  to  her 
balcony  to  be  fed;  and  what  a  subject  it  would  make 
for  a  painter! 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Langtrey,  grimly  rejoicing  in  their 
discomfiture,  saw  her  guests  depart. 

"Winifred,"  she  said,  when  they  had  crossed  the 
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courtyard   and  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  "look  on  the 
mantelshelf." 

Miss  Savage  looked,  and  saw  there  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  a  crabbed  engrossing  hand. 

"From  Fawcett  and  Clarke?"  she  asked. 

"Yes;  from  Fawcett  and  Clarke.     Read  it." 

She  opened  it,  and,  having  read  it,  went  over  and 
knelt  down  beside  the  old  lady's  chair. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Langtrey,  querulously,  "what  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

"I  think  it  is  a  hard,  unfeeling  letter;  but — but, 
dear  Aunt  Hester,  what  they  write  is  no  longer  of  any 
consequence." 

"No,  indeed  1  Nothing  matters,  now.  The  sooner 
it  is  all  over,  the  better." 

I  "Not  so,  dear!  I  mean  that  they  cannot  hurt  us  any 
more — that  they  shall  not  take  The  Grange  away  from 
you!  Fortune  tired  of  persecuting  us,  has  done  us  a 
good  turn  at  last." 

Miss  Langtrey  straightened  herself  in  her  chair. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Winifred?"  she  said,  frown- 
ing. "Has  Lancelot  Brackenbiuy  taken  the  liberty  . .  ." 

"Lancelot  came  over  to-day  on  purpose  to  tell  me 
something,"  interrupted  Miss  Savage,  hurriedly.  "He 
could  not  tell  me  before — not  till  he  proved  the  will. 
But,  oh,  dear  auntie,  Cuthbert — poor  Cuthbert! — has 
left  me  twelve  thousand  pounds!" 

Miss  Langtrey  looked  at  her  niece  in  silence.  A 
faint  flush  rose  to  her  sallow  cheek,  and  quickly  faded. 
She  betrayed  no  other  sign  of  emotion. 

"Twelve  thousand  pounds?"  she  repeated. 

"Yes — think  of  it!  Enough  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage, and  repair  the  dear  old  house,  and  put  the  cot- 
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tages  in  order,  and  do  everything  that  we  have  so  long 
wanted  to  do!  Enough  and  to  spare  for  all  our  needs, 
dear  auntie!" 

"Will  it  be  paid  at  once?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Did  he  say  so?" 

"I  did  not  ask  him;  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  all 
the  same." 

Miss  Langtrey  put  out  her  hand  for  the  letter  and 
tore  it,  very  deliberately,  into  four  pieces.  Then  her 
suppressed  exultation  found  vent  in  a  sudden  outburst 
of  impatience. 

"Get  up,  Winifred,"  she  said.  "Get  up!  Go  to  the 
table.  Is  there  any  ink  in  that  ink-stand?  Quick, 
quick! — answer  these  men  at  once — ^write  what  I  tell 
you!  We  won't  wait  for  the  post  Ring  the  bell — tad 
Reuben  saddle  the  old  hunter.     He  shall  ride  over  to 

Singleton  with  the  letter Did  the  bell  sound? 

Will  that  pen  write?    Are  you  ready?" 

"Quite  ready.    What  shall  I  say?" 

"Say  that  I  have  requested  you  to  inform  them  .  .  . 
No;  write  in  my  name,  and  I  will  sign  it.  Say  this: 
*  Gentlemen, — ^I  have  received  your  notice  of  ejectment, 
which  I  decline  to  accept,  it  being  my  intention  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  upon  this  property,  with  arrears  of 
interest  due,  by  or  before  the  date  named  in  your 
letter'  .  .  .  Or,  stay!  tear  that  up,  and  write  instead, 
thus: — *  Gentlemen,  I  have  received  your  letter  inform- 
ing me  that  your  six  months'  notice  will  expire  on  the 
15th  inst.  You  will  not  need  to  provide  yourselves 
with  the  threatened  "writ  of  assistance;"  but  if  you 
will  wait  upon  me  here  on  Tuesday,  the  1 2th,  this  un- 
pleasant matter  can  be  concluded.     My  solicitor  will 
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be  in  attendance,  and  I  particularly  request,  for  im- 
portant private  reasons,  that  Mr.  John  Fawcett  will  be 
present'     That  is  enough/' 

"Ending  with  *  Yours  truly'?" 
"Ending  with  my  signature." 
"Surely  that  is  very  abrupt!" 
Miss  Langtrey's  eyes  flashed  sullen  fire. 
"I  am  *  truly'  their  bitter  enemy,  as  they  were  your 
uncle's  bitter  enemies  and  evil  advisers.     I  will  main- 
tain no  show  of  civility  towards  them,  and  write  no 
meaningless  phrases.     Is  it  ready?     Read  it  over  to 
me." 

Winifred  read  it  over,  and  Miss  Langtrey  signed 
it  in  an  angular  hand,  every  letter  of  which  was  as 
thin  and  upright  as  herself. 

"I  never  wrote  my  name  with  so  much  satisfac- 
tion," she  said,  as  she  gave  back  the  pen. 

"And  we  owe  it  to  Cuthbert  —  poor,  generous 
Cuthbert!" 

Miss  Langtrey  drew  her  lips  together  and  shook 
her  head. 

"Winifred,"  she  said,  curtly,  "that's  nonsense.  It 
so  happens  that  we  are  especially  glad  just  now  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  no  matter  how  or  whence  it 
comes.  But  don't  talk  to  me  about  generosity.  Had 
he  left  you  fifty  thousand,  it  would  have  been  barely 
just" 

"No,  no — dear  Aunt  Hester!" 
"Ay — barely  just     His   grandfather   bought  our 
birthright  for  a  mess   of  pottage,   and  shall  we  be 
thankful  now  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich 
man's  table?" 

Miss  l.angtrey  forgot  how  "the  rich  man"  bad 
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sought,  by  the  only  means  in  his  power,  to  make 
amends  for  that  foregone  transfer  of  Stephen  Lang- 
trey's  birthright.  She  forgot  that  his  having  made  a 
will  at  all — a  will  essentially  temporary — was  in  itself 
an  act  of  signal  delicacy  and  thoughtfulness.  She 
forgot,  too,  that  his  untimely  disappearance  was  almost 
certainly  due  to  those  fatal  diamonds  intended  for  his 
bride. 

But  Winifred,  though  silent,  remembered  all  this — 
remembered  it  with  tears  when  she  laid  her  head  that 
night  upon  her  pillow.  How  good  he  had  been  to 
her!  —  how  patient,  how  forbearing,  how  generous! 
How,  from  the  darkness  and  mystery  of  the  past,  his 
hand  was  now  even  stretched  forth  to  help  and  save 
her!  And  she — what  had  she  done  to  repay  his  trust, 
to  deserve  his  bounty?  Had  she  loved  him  with  the 
love  so  justly  his  due?  Had  she  been  even  commonly 
grateful  to  him? 

Thus  questioning  her  own  heart,  thus  looking  back 
upon  the  years  that  were  gone,  she  wept;  and  her 
tears  were  tears  of  self-reproach. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE    **DARK-F0LK." 

True  to  his  promise,  Lancelot  took  his  guest  for  a 
long  day's  tramp  across  the  moor— a  long  day's  tramp 
meaning  a  circuit  of  some  twenty  miles  or  so  over  a 
bleak,  sandy  plateau,  all  furze  and  heather,  with  out- 
croppings  of  limestone  rock  on  the  higher  levels.  It 
was  a  day  such  as  we  get  frequently  in  October,  but 
rarely  in  mid-Npyember.   A  brisk  north-east  wind  was 
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blowing.  The  sky  overhead  was  full  of  light;  and 
there  was  a  pleasant  scent  as  of  freshly-turned  turf 
upon  the  air. 

The  moor  was  wonderfully  open,  and  lonely,  and 
high;  intersected,  apparently,  by  one  tolerably  good 
road,  from  which  a  rough  cart-track  diverged  oc- 
casionally to  right  or  left.  A  ruined  shed,  a  bit  of 
stone  fence,  a  cultivated  patch  here  and  there,  a  puff 
of  blue  smoke  in  a  sheltered  hollow  far  away,  were  for 
miles  the  only  visible  signs  of  human  habitation. 

Now  and  then  they  met  a  sand-carrier  trudging 
beside  his  laden  ass;  or  an  old  man  stooping  under  a 
bundle  of  cut  furze;  or  a  horde  of  shy  little  fiaxen- 
polled  savages  beating  the  bushes  in  quest  of  a  few 
late  blackberries;  but  sometimes  they  went  for  two  or 
three  miles  without  encountering  a  soul. 

More  than  once,  a  covey  of  partridges  rose  whirring 
from  the  heather  dmost  beneath  their  feet;  and  once 
they  saw  a  hawk  circling  high  against  the  keen  blue 
overhead. 

Once,  too,  they  turned  aside  at  a  little  farm, 
crossed  a  fallow  field,  and  came  to  a  bit  of  marsh- 
meadow,  in  one  comer  of  which  a  tiny  spring  bubbled 
up  through  the  lush  grass  and  slipped  away  unseen  in 
a  channel  of  its  own  making.  This  was  the  source  of 
the  Trent. 

At  length,  mounting  continually  into  a  more  and 
more  barren  region,  they  came  to  a  group  of  fantastic 
rocks,  ranged  in  single  file  along  the  summit  of  a 
solitary  ridge. 

"These,"  said  Lancelot,  "are  the  *Wicking  stones;* 
the  Alpine  peaks  of  our  North-country  Oberland." 

"Wicking?"  repeated  Cochrane. 
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"Ay — that's  one  of  our  old  words;  'wicking'  being 
supposed  to  come  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  *cwic/  or 
*  quick/  meaning  the  living,  or  uncut  rock.  One  hears 
plenty  of  these  queer,  primitive  words  here  on  the 
moor.  But  you  must  do  a  bit  of  mountaineering  now, 
and  survey  the  country." 

They  leaped  a  fence  and  made  for  the  rocks,  each 
of  which  had  its  rude  local  name — the  Castle  Stone, 
the  Hog's  Back,  the  Mitre  Stone,  and  so  on.  The 
Mitre  Stone — a  peaked  and  cloven  mass  lifted  high 
upon  a  rugged  base  in  which  the  popular  fancy  de- 
tected some  vague  resemblance  to  a  grotesque  face — 
was  the  highest  of  the  group.  In  a  few  moments  the 
friends  were  comfortably  seated  between  the  peaks  of 
this  Mitre  Stone,  enjo)mig  the  rest  they  had  so  fairly 
earned. 

A  more  wild  and  solitary  eyrie  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  south  of-  the  Scottish  border.  The  moor 
was  all  around  them — one  undulating  sea  of  hill  and 
hollow,  here  green  with  gorse,  there  reddened  with 
fast-withering  braken;  breaking  yonder  into  crests  of 
barren  rock;  dipping  farther  away  into  less  sterile 
levels;  and  melting  at  last  into  a  blue  horizon. 

On  the  one  side,  a  brooding  cloud  of  very  distant 
smoke  marked  the  site  of  the  great  pottery  district;  on 
the  other  were  visible  the  massed  tree-tops  of  Bracken- 
bury  Park;  while  to  the  no^h-east,  pale  and  ghostlike, 
as  though  outlined  upon  the  transparent  air,  towered 
one  solitary  peak — the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,'  more  than 
forty  miles  away.  Sign  or  sound  of  human  toil  up 
here  there  was  none.  A  forlorn -looking  goat  was 
cropping  the  scant  herbage  round  about  the  Wicking 
Stones,  and  a  few  sheep  were  scattered  over  a  bare 
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Hllside  about  half-a-mile  away;  but  these  were  the 
only  living  things  in  sight.  No  moving  figure  quickened 
the  waste;  no  rumble  of  wheels,  no  plough-boy's 
whistle,  no  homely  farmhouse  sounds  stirred  the  wide 
silence. 

Enjoying  the  rest,  the  solitude,  the  far-stretching 
landscape,  Lancelot  and  his  friend  demolished  with 
disproportionate  appetite  some  biscuits  and  a  flask  of 
sherry  with  which  Church,  the  butler,  had  provided 
them  on  starting. 

"And  now,"  said  Cochrane,  when  they  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  this  unsubstantial  entertainment,  "what 
about  these  good  folks  whom  we  have  come  so  high 
to  see?    Where  do  they  live  and  have  their  being?" 

"Well,  they  live  here,"  replied  Lancelot,  drily. 

"The  deuce  they  do!  Are  they  cave-dwellers — 
earth-burrowers — gnomes  ?  " 

"Gnomes,  undoubtedly.  You  see  that  hollow  where 
there  are  some  bushes  and  a  fence?" 

"Yes." 

"And  behind  the  bushes,  a  thatched  roof?" 

"I  see  the  thatch.  I  took  it  for  the  top  of  a  hay- 
stack." 

"That  is  the  roof  which  shelters  your  venerable 
friend,  Mr.  Isaac  Plant.  Near  it,  but  lower  down,  are 
two  or  three  more  cottages.  You  can't  see  them  from 
here.  And  over  yonder,  at  the  other  side  of  that  long 
hill,  there  is  a  whole  colony  of  dark  folk.  We  can  go 
on  there  by  and  by,  if  you  like;  but  I  think  when  you 
have  paid  your  respects. to  those  close  at  hand,  your 
ethnological  curiosity  will  be  sufficiently  gratified.  They 
are  charming  people;  but  a  little  of  them  goes  a  long 
way." 
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"Do  they  preserve  any  tradition  of  their  origin"? 
Have  they  any  peculiar  manners  and  customs?    May 
,  one  question  tiiem  freely?" 

Lancelot  laughed  heartily. 

"Manners!"  he  said.  "My  dear  fellow,  they  have 
no  manners;  and  as  for  their  customs,  they  are  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  You 
are  going  to  be  awfully  d^sillusionn^.  Instead  of 
characters  out  of  *The  TaHsman'  or  *The  Arabian 
Nights,'  be  prepared  to  see  a  brood  of  lawless  settlers 
just  a  shade  more  respectable  than  gipsies.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  they  are  gipsies  whose  forefathers  happened 
to  take  root  up  here  a  few  centuries  back.  Who 
knows?  We  have  but  a  vague  oral  tradition  to  show 
for  the  Crusading  part  of  the  story." 

"Oral  tradition,  handed  down  through  many 
generations  of  an  ancient  family,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised," said  Cochrane.  "At  all  events,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  give  up  my  Saracens." 

"Your  Saracens,  anyhow,  indulge  in  a  truly 
Oriental  passion  for  colour,"  repUed  Lancelot.  "You 
will  notice  how  it  breaks  out  in  showy  kerchiefs  and 
cheap  trinkets,  and  in  the  blues  and  reds  with  which 
they  make  their  hovels  gaudy." 

They  had  clambered  down  by  this  time  fix>m  their 
perch,  and  were  sauntering  towards  the  cottages,  four 
of  which — mere  shanties  plastered  outside  witi  mud — 
lay  snugly  hidden  away  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep 
pitch  under  the  lee  of  the  hill.  The  young  men  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  brink  of  the  baiik  above,  looking 
down  upon  the  weed-grown  roofs;  the  patched  and 
broken  windows;  the  rags  hung  out  to  dry  upon  the 
bushes.     On  a  rough  bench  outside  the  door  of  the 
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nearest  cottage,  there  sat  an  old  man  intently  at  work 
upon  something  which  Lancelot's  experienced  eye  at 
once  recognised  as  a  gin. 

"There's  an  iniquitous  old  fox  for  you!"  said  he. 
"And  that  poulterer  at  Singleton  swears  he  has  never 
seen  a  feather  of  a  Brackenbury  pheasant! — Hang  the 
curs,  how  they  bark!  I  would  have  liked  to  come 
upon  him  unawares.  Why,  Isaac,  man!  do  you  keep 
a  pack  of  hounds  here?" 

Mr.  Isaac  Plant  dexterously  dropped  the  gin  be- 
tween his  knees,  kicked  it  under  the  bench  as  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  hurried  forward  to  meet  his 
visitors. 

"Eh,  Muster  Brack'nb'ry,  mind  the  gap,  sir — them 
stoanes  is  loose  to  tread  on!  Doon,  Snap!  Doon, 
Growler!  How'd  thy  noise,  or  Fll  fettle  thee!  Beggin' 
yer  pardon,  gentlemen  both,  but  th'  doant  know  no 
better." 

"Are  the  poor  brutes  shut  up  in  that  Black  Hole 
there?"  asked  Lancelot,  pointing  to  a  little  boarded 
shed  with  a  padlocked  door,  built  up  against  the  end 
of  the  cottage.     "How  many  of  them?" 

"Just  three  or  fowr.  Muster  Brack'nb'ry,  an'  th' 
owd  bitch,  an'  the  pups.  Tho'  be  main  snug  in  there, 
sir." 

"As  snug  as  herrings  in  a  barrel,  I  should  think. 
Where's  Seth?" 

"Seth's  gone  to  Leek,  sir,  wi'  a  few  bits  o'  hard- 
ware for  sale."  Then,  turning  to  Cochrane  with  a 
scrape  and  a  bow: — "Coom  to  see  th'  pup,  sir?" 

He  was  a  tall,  sallow  man,  apparently  about  sixty, 
with  lank  grey  hair  and  quick  furtive  black  eyes. 
Round  his  neck  he  wore  a  red  woollen  scarf,  and 
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in   his   hands  he  twirled    and  squeezed  a  shapeless 

velveteen  cap. 

Cochrane  expressed  his  willingness  to  inspect  the 
said  pup;  whereupon  Plant  unlocked  the  shed-door, 
plunged  in  his  arm,  and  brought  out  a  very  small, 
fat,  bewildered  specimen  of  the  genus  bull-dog. 

"Woan't  you  be  pleased  t'  coom  into  th'  house 
to  look  at  un,  honourable  gentlemen  both?"  he  said, 
anxiously.  "Doant  'ee  sit  thee  doon  there  in  the 
cowd,  Muster  Brack'nb'ry,  sir.  Fve  a  bit  o'  fire  in- 
side." 

But  Lancelot  had  purposely  seated  himself  on  the 
bench  just  over  the  gin,  and  declined  to  move.  The 
pup,  meanwhile,  being  deposited  on  the  ground,  was 
sprawling  and  blinking  with  the  helpless  gravity  in- 
cidental to  its  age  and  position. 

"A's  a  prime  little  pup  a-saver,*"  said  the  rat- 
catcher, admiringly.  "A's  the  primest  little  pup  as 
ever  I  seed  or  bred — muzzle's  as  black's  a  cwoal.** 
A'  cooms  on  a  good  stock,  sir.  T'owd  bitch's  the 
shurtiest***  beast  as  iver  went  on  fower  legs.  A'  sticks 
at  nothin',  that  bitch.  Ud  as  lief  tackle  a  boggart f 
as  a  christian." 

To  Mr.  Horace  Cochrane,  of  the  Wax  and  Wafer 
Department,  this  North  Country  tongue  was  about 
as  intelligible  as  a  Central  African  dialect.  Dimly- 
apprehending,  however,  that  the  praises  of  the  pup 
were  being  sung,  he  muttered  a  vague  assent.  That 
interesting  animal,  meanwhile,  was  meandering  moonily 
in  the  direction  of  the  shed. 

♦   "A-saver" — exceedingly.         **  '*Cwoal" — coal. 

***  *  *  Shurtiest " — most  quarrelsome. 

t   '  *  Boggart " — a  ghost  or  bogey. 
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"A's  a  bit  gloppened,*  ye  see,  sir,"  said  Isaac, 
apologetically. 

Cochrane  cast  an  imploring  glance  at  his  friend. 

"Arabic,  upon  my  honour — Arabic  of  the  purest 
water,"  said  Brackenbury,  answering  the  mute  appeal. 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  him?"  asked 
Cochrane,  desperately. 

Old  Isaac  picked  up  the  pup;  balanced  it  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  as  if  it  were  a  tennis  ball;  opened 
its  mouth;  pinched  its  tail;  turned  it  this  way  and 
that;  and  finally  put  it  on  its  legs  again. 

"Ull  be  worth  a  matter  o'  twenty  pun'  agin's  two 
year  owd,"  said  he. 

"Then  you  would  do  better  to  keep  it." 

"Mayhappen  I  woan't  live  two  year,  sir.  Fm  an 
owd  man,  d'ye  see!" 

"Which,  being  translated,  means  that  the  pup 
hasn't  had  the  distemper,"  laughed  Lancelot.  "Come, 
Isaac,  you  musn't  be  too  clever." 

"Eh,  Muster  Brack'nb'ry,  sir;  but  pups  is  a  nesh** 
sort  o'  beases,***  and  Fd  liefer  get  shut  on  'un  as 
sune  as  mebbe.f    Thot's  but  reason." 

Lancelot,  meanwhile,  to  Mr.  Plant's  evident  uneasi- 
ness, had  picked  up  a  file  that  lay  at  the  end  of  the 
bench,  and  was  (absently,  as  it  seemed)  trying  it  upon 
a  piece  of  old  iron  hooping.  All  at  once  he  stooped 
and  pulled  out  the  gin. 

"So,  this  is  what  you  were  after  just  now?"  said 
he;  "sharpening  the  teeth  of  this  infernal  machine — 
which,  I  see,  is  of  home  manufacture." 

*  **Gloppened"— scared.  *♦  **Nesh"— tender. 

***  "Beases" — beasts;  generally  applied  to  oxen. 

f  **Mebbe" — maybe. 
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"S'elp  me,  Muster  Brack'nb'iy,  the  gin's  not  mine, 
sir!  Twas  my  lad  Seth,  sir,  picked  un  oop  i'  the 
dough,  and  brought  un  whoam.  Fm  an  honest  man, 
sir,  an'  rat-catchin's  my  trade,  an*  I  niver  set  a  gin  in 
my  loife  sin'  I  war  a  boy  an'  knowed  no  better;  an'  I 
wish  I  mun  drop  down  dead  if  thot's  not  the  blessed 
truth  I'm  tellin'  you!" 

Lancelot  looked  at  him,  sternly  incredulous. 

"Now  look  you  here,  Isaac,"  he  said,  smashing  in 
the  gin  with  his  heel;  "If  there's  a  base  thing  in  this 
world  which  I  despise  more  than  all  other  base  things, 
it's  a  lie!  And  if  there's  a  cowardly  thing  I  hate 
above  all  other  cowardly  things,  it's  cruelty  to  dumb 
creatures.  If  you  took  your  gun,  and  went  out  and 
shot  my  birds  like  a  man,  I  might  be  angry;  but  I 
wouldn't  be  hard  upon  you.  But  that  you  should 
trap  them  in  a  hellish  thing  that  breaks  their  legs 
and  holds  them  alive  for  hours,  and  that  you  should 
seek  to  shield  yourself  behind  a  lie — this  is  what  I 
cannot  forgive.  There! — don't  open  your  lips,  or  I 
may  be  tempted  to  say  that  you  shall  turn  out  to- 
morrow, and  never  set  foot  on  these  moors  again — 
and  if  once  I  say  it,  by  Heaven !  you'll  find  I  mean  it." 

Then,  turning  to  his  friend,  "Come,  Cochrane,"  he 
said;  "you  won't  care  to  deal  with  this  chap,  I  know; 
and,  time's  going." 

They  left  the  rat-catcher  standing  stock  still,  his 
lips  pressed  hard  together,  his  bony  fingers  nervously 
twisting  and  crushing  his  cap.  Seeing  them  stop  at 
the  next  cottage,  he  clapped  the  cap  on  his  head; 
flung  the  pup  roughly  back  into  the  shed;  picked  up 
the  broken  gin;  and,  muttering  to  himself,  shambled 
into  his  house  and  bolted  the  door. 
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In  the  next  cottage,  which  stood  alone  at  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  yards,  there  lived  a 
family  named  Stanway,  represented  on  the  present 
occasion  by  an  unwashed  baby  sprawling  and  crying 
on  the  threshold,  a  middle-aged  woman  boiling  a  pot 
over  some  sticks  on  the  hearth,  and  two  slatternly 
girls,  one  of  whom  was  making  pillow-lace,  and  the 
other  sitting  idle,  with  her  elbow  on  the  table.  The 
men  of  the  family,  consisting  of  a  father  and  three 
sons,  were  out. 

"Gone  t'  Mow-Cop  arter  sand,"  explained  the 
mother,  civilly  dusting  a  chair  for  ."th'  master." 

She  was  a  decent-mannered,  untidy  body;  but  the 
girls  were  sullen  and  uncouth,  and  never  stirred  till 
roughly  bidden  to  "adoon*  sitten  thar  afore  th'  gentle- 
folk, an'  stay  th'  babby  a-shroikinM" 

The  young  men  stayed  here  but  a  few  minutes — 
just  long  enough  for  Cochrane  to  note  the  black  hair 
and  eyes  and  dusky  skins  of  the  inmates.  The  girls  were 
in  rags,  and  looked  as  if  their  faces  had  been  left  un- 
washed and  their  hair  uncombed  for  a  week;  yet  each 
wore  a  string  of  coloured  beads  around  her  tawny 
throat.  The  house  was  just  as  smart  and  as  squalid. 
The  floor,  the  windows,  the  furniture,  were  grimed  with 
dirt;  but  the  walls,  which  had  been  freshly  gone  over 
with  some  sort  of  blued  whitewash,  and  the  inside  of 
the  door  and  the  window  frames,  which  had  been 
painted  bright  red,  were  hideously  gaudy. 

The  two  last  cottages  adjoined  each  other,  being 
placed  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and  fenced  in  by  a 
broken  paling. 

"No  one  at  home  here,  I  suppose,"  said  Bracken- 
♦  *  *  Adoon  * ' — have  done. 
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bury;  having  knocked  at  the  door,  and  received  no 
answer.  Whereupon  a  grizzled  head,  tied  up  in  a 
staring  red  and  yellow  cotton  handkerchief,  was  thrust 
out  of  a  window  in  the  next  house,  and  a  shrill  voice 
replied: — 

"Tho'  be  all  gone  t'  Leek  horse-fair,  an'  wunno' 
be  back  afore  baggin'  time;*  but  if  ....  Eh,  to  be 
sure !  'tis  Muster  Brack'nb'ry." 

"Gone  to  Leek,  are  they?  Well  you're  at  home, 
Rachel,  at  all  events;  and  we  were  coming  to  see  you 
next.     How's  the  grandmother?" 

She  had  hurried  from  the  window  to  the  door,  and 
now  stood  curtsepng  on  the  threshold — a  thin,  wiry 
old  woman,  with  keen  black  eyes,  and  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  a  look  of  some  intelligence  and  alertness. 

"Gradely,**  sir,  gradely,"  she  replied.  "A  bit 
frabbit***  o'  times;  but  thot's  now't  to  speak  on..  Wun 
yo'  be  pleased  to  coom  in?" 

It  was  the  smallest  cottage  of  the  four,  but  clean 
and  tidy.  The  bricked  floor  was  freshly  sanded;  the 
furniture  was  well  rubbed;  the  plates  on  the  dresser 
were  scrupulously  clean.  A  Dutch  clock  ticked  in  one 
corner;  a  cat  lay  curled  up  cosily  in  front  of  the  fire; 
while  in  a  round  wicker  chair  with  capacious  arms, 
there  crouched  in  the  chimney  comer,  blinking,  silent, 
sightless,  and  bent  nearly  double,  a  very  aged  woman 
wrapped  in  a  comfortable  plaid  shawl. 

"This  is  old  Lois  Bailey,  of  whom  you  have  heard,'* 
said  Lancelot,  "She  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  a 
hundred;  but  our  parish  registers,  which  were  never 
too  well  kept,  took  no  account  of  the  *moor  folk'  till 

*  **Baggin"-time — supper-time. 
*♦  **Gradely"— nicely,         ♦♦♦  'Trabbit"— peevish. 
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the  beginning  of  this  present  century.  She  was  an  old 
woman,  at  all  events,  when  my  grandfather  was  a  boy." 

"Fm  going  on  for  threescore  and  ten  myselV  said 
her  grand-daughter,  "an*  she  war  reckoned  an  owd 
'ooman,  nigh  past  child-bearin',  when  my  mother  was 
bom.  Eh!  you  mun  hollo  to  'un,  but  she  wunno' 
take  no  notice." 

"She's  more  deaf  than  when  I  was  here  last,"  said 
Lancelot;  having  shouted  in  her  ear  without  eliciting 
a  glimmer  of  recognition. 

"'Deed,  then,  Tm  none  so  sure  she  be  deaf  at  a,' 
Muster  Brack'nb'ry." 

"But,  my  good  Rachel,  she  must  be  deaf,  or  she 
would  take  some  notice  when  spoken  to." 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"She'll  hear  a  whisper  sometimes  as  well  nor  I  do; 
an'  alius  when  yer  least  lookin'  for  un  to  be  listnen. 
She  be  so  owd,  sir,  an'  so  far  away,  loike,"  she  added, 
with  a  touch  of  unconscious  poetry,  "that  I've  thowt 
mony  times  as  how  our  voices  doant  alius  reach  to 
un." 

"She  must  have  been  bom  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,"  said  Cochrane;  "in  which  case,  her  great- 
grandmother  might  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Richard  the  Third.  It  reminds  one  of  Walpole's 
anecdote  of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond!" 

"She  hain't  gotten  no  cares,"  continued  the  grand- 
daughter, "an'  she  sleeps  o'  nights  as  peaceful  as  a 
babby.  'Tis  nobbut*  babbies'  food  she  eats,  neither 
— a  drop  o'  broth  an'  sop,  or  a  mug  o'  boother-milk 
ploonger**  night  an'  momin'." 

•  »*Nobbut"— only. 
♦♦  "Boother-milk  ploonger" — water  with  oatmeal  stirred  in  it. 
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"That's  poor  food  for  a  woman  of  her  years,"  said 
Lancelot.  "I'll  send  you  over  some  arrow-root,  and  a 
little  wine  and  brandy." 

"Thankee  kindly,  Muster  Brack'nb'ry — thof  we've 
still  a  drop  left  o'  the  last;  an'  a  power  o'  good  it 
doon  her.  Mon  I  be  so  bowd  as  to  ax  if  you've 
happened  o'  no  news  o'  my  lord?" 

Lancelot  shook  his  head. 

"Eh J  then,  I'm  afeared  we'll  never  see  un  no  more. 
'Twar  a  dree*  day  that  he  went  last  beyond  seas — 
a  dree  day  for  him,  and  for  the  poor  young  leddy  that 
war  his  sweetheart!" 

"It  was  a  fatal  day,  Rachel,"  said  Lancelot,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"He  war  a'  goodness,"  continued  the  woman,  heed- 
less of  the  pain  her  well-meant  lamentations  might 
awaken.  "Ud  nowt  a  spark  o'  pride  about  un.  Ud 
sit  un  doon  in  a  poor  mon's  cottage,  an'  listen  to's 
troubles,  an'  talk  to  th'  chither**  loike  one  of  our  own 
selves.  I  well  mind  the  day  I  last  saw  un — a  bitter 
snowy  day  it  war,  too,  an'  nigh  to  gloaming;  an'  I  war 
strainin'  cop  the  pitch  yonder  wi'  a  big  pailful  o' 
wayter,***  when  my  lord  cam'  oop  behind.  *Here, 
Rachel/  says  he,  *gie  me  th'  pail — ^I'm  better  able  to 
carry  un  nor  you  are!'  An'  a'  whipped  un'  oop  licht 
as  a  feather,  an'  carried  un  to  th'  house  door.  Eh, 
then,  I  little  thowt  I'd  never  see  un  again!" 

"That  was  four  years  ago,  Rachel, — nearly  five," 
said  Lancelot  (he  had  heard  this  anecdote  every  time 
he  came  to  the  cottage  in  the  course  of  these  years), 
"and  I  have  given  up  hope  at  last." 

♦   *' Dree  "—sad.         **  "Chither"— children. 
*♦•  "Wayter"— water.  • 
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"'Deed,  then,  hope's  hard  eno'  to  gie  up  when  for 
the  corpse  lies  cowd  afore  one's  eyes,"  said  Rachel; 
"but  it's  harder  when  ther's  nowt  but  sorrow  an' 
waitin'  to  show  for  it.  An'  Muster  Brack'nb'ry,  yo're 
not  one  to  tak'  comfort  in  dead  mon's  shoes." 

"He's  no'  dead,"  said  a  voice  that  made  them  all 
start;  a  voice  weak  and  quavering,  but  curiously  distinct. 

"What  makes  you  say  that,  Lois?"  cried  Lancelot, 
rising  quickly  and  bending  over  the  old  woman's 
chair.  "Why  do  you  say  that?  Do  you  think  my 
brother  lives?" 

She  had  all  this  time  been,  not  only  motionless, 
but  apparently  unconscious;  just  breathing  feebly,  as 
in  a  placid  sleep.  But  now,  although  her  chin  was 
still  sunk  on  her  breast,  her  hands  were  moving 
vaguely,  like  the  hands  of  a  blind  person;  and  she  was 
rocking  her  body  feebly  to  and  fro. 

"He's  no'  dead,"  she  repeated  twice  or  thrice. 

"You  remember  me,  Lois?"  said  the  young  man, 
eagerly.  "I'm  Lancelot — Master  Lancelot,  you  used 
to  call  me,  years  ago  when  we  first  came  to  Bracken- 
bury.  Cuthbert  was  a  young  man  then,  and  I  was  a 
boy.  You  were  always  fond  of  Cuthbert,  you  know. 
Poor  Cuthbert! — he's  been  four  years  lost,  and  we've 
given  him  up  for  dead." 

"I'd  ha'  seen  his  corpse  ii*my  dreams  'gin  he  war 
dead,"  quavered  the  old  woman.  "I  seed  'em  a' — 
fathers  an'  sons,  generation  arter  generation.  He's  no 
dead,  I  tell  'ee — he's  no  dead!" 

"God  grant  it,  Lois!  But  do  you  dream  only  of 
the  dead?     Do  you  never  dream  of  the  living?" 

Her  hands  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  she  lapsed 
suddenly  back  into  the  old  torpor. 
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"Lois!  Lois!  Listen  to  me!  Have  you  dreamed 
of  him  living?  Have  you  dreamed  of  him?  Have 
you  seen  him?     Answer  me,  Lois!" 

"It  an't  o'  no  good  axin'  her,  Muster  Brack'nb'ry," 
interposed  the  grand-daughter  anxiously.  "She's  far 
away  now,  an'  mayhappen  she  'ont  speak  again  for 
weeks.  The  sound  o'  yer  voice  in  her  ear  does  nowt 
but  mither*  her." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
MR.  MARRABLES  ON  UMBRELLAS. 

"My  dear  Miss  Winifred,"  said  Mr.  Man^bles,  pull- 
ing  up  sharply  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  "you  are  the 
very  young  lady  to  whom  I  had  promised  myself  the 
pleasure  of  paying  a  visit.  Pray  forgive  me  for  not 
taking  off  my  hat  to  you.  It's  all  I  can  do,  'pon  my 
honour,  to  hold  him  in  with  both  hands.  He's  so  very 
fresh,  you  see.  .  .  .  So — soho,  Rory — good  Roiy! 
Charming  morning — bright,  cold,  seasonable.  Ten  de- 
grees of  frost  last  night,  my  gardener  tells  me.  And 
Miss  Langtrey — I  hope  Miss  Langtrey  is  well?  For 
yourself,  I  need  not  ask  so  unnecessary  a  question. 
You  look  all  health  and  brightness — Aurora  herself 
come  down  for  a  morning  walk  along  the  King's  High- 
way! You  are  going  from  home,  I  see.  May  I  have 
the  honour  of  taking  you  anywhere?" 

"You  shall  take  me  back  to  The  Grange,  Mr.  Mar- 
rabies,"  replied  Winifred,  setting  down  her  basket  some- 
what carefully  in  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  and  pro- 
ducing a  little   rosy  apple   from   the   depths  of  her 

*  **Mither" — worry,  confuse. 
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pocket.  "I  was  only  going  to  Mrs.  Pennefeather's,  and 
that  will  do  by-and-by.  GkK)d  Rory! — see  how  gently 
he  takes  it!  He  will  stand  quite  still  now." 

Mr.  Marrables  shook  his  head,  and  protested  that 
Miss  Savage  must  not  turn  back  for  him. 

"My  business,"  he  said,  "is  an  affair  of  two  minutes. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  drive  you  to  The  Hermitage, 
we  can  despatch  it  by  the  way — solvUur  amhulando,  as 
we  say  in  the  classics.  Or  we  can  talk  it  over  on  this 
very  spot,  if  you  prefer  it.  Nay,  my  dear  young  lady, 
you  pamper  Rory.  He's  open  to  any  amount  of  petting 
and  any  number  of  apples — a  most  unconscionable 
beast,  I  assure  you." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Marrables  was 
not  Miss  Langtrey's  lawyer.  Although  that  lady,  after 
her  brother's  death,  withdrew  her  business  from  the 
hands  of  Fawcett  and  Clarke,  whom  she  profoundly 
distrusted,  she  never  dreamed  of  transferring  it  to  a 
firm  which  had  not  only  been  for  two  generations  iden- 
tified with  the  Brackenbury  interests,  but  had  borne  a 
leading  part  in  the  ever-memorable  lawsuit.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding that  Mr.  Marrables  had  lived  his  life  in 
the  enemy's  camp,  Miss  Langtrey  did  not  personall)r 
dislike  him.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  very 
few  people  with  whom  she  might  be  said  to  "get  on" 
quite  pleasantly  whenever  they  chanced  to  meet.  As 
for  Winifred  and  Mr.  Marrables,  they  were  the  best 
possible  friends.  Hers  was  a  dull  life,  and  the  little 
man  amused  her  with  his  cheery  laugh  and  his  inex- 
haustible flow  of  chatter.  He  was,  besides,  very  cour- 
teous in  his  intercourse  with  ladies,  and  piqued  him- 
self on  an  antiquated  gallantry  that  never  failed  to 
please  them.     Of  course,  he  was  a  professed  admirer 
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of  beauty;  and  being  not  only  a  professed  admirer  of 
beauty,  but  keenly  appreciative  of  womanly  grace  and 
goodness,  he  was,  equally  of  course,  the  devoted  servant 
of  Miss  Savage. 

"These  apples  were  for  the  children,''  said  Wini- 
fred, remorsefully,  "and  now  I  have  but  four  left!  No, 
Rory — that  was  positively  the  last.  Well,  if  really  and 
truly  you  don't  care  about  going  to  The  Grange,  Mr. 
Marrables  .  .  ." 

"Really  and  truly,  Miss  Winifred,  I  am  glad  not  to 
make  the  little,  detour!" 

"And  if  The  Hermitage  is  not  out  of  your 
way     .     .     .     ." 

"I  must,  in  any  case,  pass  the  end  of  the  lane." 

"Then  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  lane,  I  will  gladly 
take  advantage  of  your  kindness.  Stay!  I  must  first 
give  you  my  basket.     Take  care!  It  is  full  of  eggs." 

"Eggs?"  said  Mr.  Marrables,  placing  it  under  the 
seat,  and  helping  Miss  Savage  into  the  carriage;  "it 
looks  like  flowers." 

"Flowers  above;  eggs  below  —  a  combination  of 
poetry  and  prose.  And  now,  Mr.  Marrables,  please  tell 
me  why  you  were  coming  to  see  me  this  morning?" 

"More,  in  truth,  for  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  re- 
spects to  you.  Miss  Savage,  than  from  actual  necessity. 
I  could  as  well  have  sent  over  the  same  clerk  who 
went  to  you  the  other  day  for  your  signature;  but  I 
preferred  to  wait  upon  you  myself — merely,  however, 
to  inform  you  that  we  have  opened  an  account  for  you 
at  the  Old  Bank,  and  that  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  is  duly  paid  in  to  jour  credit.  Also,  I  have 
brought  you  a  cheque-book  and  a  pass-book — two  very 
useful  little  volumes." 
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Winifred  took  them,  half  shyly. 

"A  cheque-book?"  she  said.  "Fancy  my  having 
a  cheque-book — I  who  never  had  any  money  in  my 
life!" 

"Everything  must  have  a  beginning;  and  t^'elve 
thousand  pounds  is  not  a  bad  beginning  for  so  young 
and  fair  a  capitaUst." 

"Ah!  but  when  the  mortgage  is  paid  off .  .  ." 

Having  for  the  moment  forgotten  how  this  matter 
of  the  mortgage  had  been  kept  private,  she  checked 
herself  confusedly. 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  know  there  was  a  mortgage?" 
she  said. 

"Why,  yes — I  knew  there  was  something  of  the 
kind.  We  lawyers  hear  most  of  those  things,  you  know. 
But,  bless  me!  mortgages  are  as  common  as  black- 
berries. Show  me  the  old  property  nowadays  that  is 
not  mortgaged!" 

"I  am  glad  you  know  it,"  said  Winifred,  simply. 
"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  about  it.  May  I 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions,  Mr.  Marrables?" 

"Miss  Winifred,  you  may  ask  me  a  thousand.  What 
do  you  want  to  know?" 

"Well — I  have  always  wanted  to  know  why  we 
ever  went  to  law  at  all  with  old  Lord  Brackenbury's 
father.  To  me  it  has  never  seemed  reasonable.  Tlie 
piece  of  land  on  which  they  found  the  mine  was  sold 
and  done  with,  like  any  other  thing  that  people  sell. 
If  we  sold  our  family  portraits,  and  one  of  them  turned 
out  to  be  a  Vandyke  or  a  Holbein,  we  should  not  go 
to  law  about  it." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Marrables,  "if  you 
ask  me  many  such  questions,  we  shall  have  to  take  a 
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driving  tour  together,  in  ordet  to  give  me  time  enough 
to  answer  them.  But  I  will  do  tny  best  to  explain  the 
position — though,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  not  only  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  but  difficult  to  understand  when  ex- 
plained. You  may,  perhaps',  have  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  *an  attendant  term?'" 

"Never." 

"Ah,  well — an  attendant  term  used  to  be  one  of 
the  standing  mysteries  of  English  law.  It  was  a — a 
kind  of  contrivance,  whereby  jointures  and  the  portions 
of  younger  children  were  secured  by  the  creation  of 
what  were  called  'terms'  of  years — ^terms  of  two,  three, 
or  even  five  hundred  years.  When  these  terms  had 
served  their  purpose,  instead  of  being  merged  in  the 
freehold,  they  were  assigned  to  separate  trustees  *to 
attend  the  inheritance;'  and  every  time  the  estate 
changed  hands,  whether  by  devolution  or  sale,  these 
terms  were  re-assigned  to  fresh  trustees,  in  order  to 
protect  the  new  possessor  from  any  possible  flaw  in  the 
title.     Do  you  follow  me?" 

"N — no;  not  exactly." 

"I  should  be  surprised  if  you  did,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
rabies,  drily.  "To  put  it  differently,  then— an  'atten- 
dant term'  was  a  kind  of  legal  umbrella  which  the 
lawyer  held  over  his  client's  head;  not  because  it  was 
ever  likely  to  rain;  but  in  case  it  could,  would,  should, 
or  might  rain." 

"What  an  absurd  thing!" 

"Not  only  absurd,  but  clumsy — which  is  worse. 
However,  this  ridiculous  contrivance  was  abolished  by 
Act  of  Parliament  some  twenty  years  ago — a  most 
sensible  measure;  the  effect  of  which  was  as  if  an  Act 
bad  been  passed  providing  that  umbrellas  should  be 
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abolished,  and  that  what  had  hitherto  been  called  um- 
brellas should  cease  to  be  deemed  umbrellas,  and 
should  not  need  to  be  specially  held  up;  but  should 
henceforward  be  held  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
they  were  held  up.  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Winifred,  that 
unlucky  bit  of  land,  you  see,  was  sold  under  the  old 
law,  and  your  great-uncle's  solicitor  (a  most  worthy 
man — I  knew  him  from  a  boy)  neglected  to  put  up  the 
umbrella." 

"And  then  it  rained?" 

"Precisely — I  see  you  take  me  this  time.  Well, 
now,  if  that  bit  of  land  had  been  as  worthless  as  it 
looked,  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  inquiring 
whether  the  umbrella  had  been  put  up  or  not.  It 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  immensely  valuable.  The 
late  Squire  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Fawcett  and 
Clarke;  Fawcett  and  Clarke,  like  sharp  men  of  busi- 
ness, found  out  the  omission — and  thereby  hung  the 
lawsuit.  No — no — no  ....  no  thanks.  I  am  only  de- 
lighted if  I  have  really  made  it  clear  to  you." 

"I  certainly  seem  to  know  more  about  it  than  I 
ever  knew  before,"  said  Winifred,  hesitatingly. 

"Thanks  to  my  story  of  the  umbrella;  not  my  joke, 
however — oh,  dear,  no  1  I  never  said  anything  half  so 
witty." 

"But — but  I  am  afraid  I  find  the  joke  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  legal  formula." 

"Eh? — ^you  don't  mean  that?  No — no;  you  don't 
mean  that,  my  dear  Miss  Winifred!" 

"I  know  I  am  very  stupid,"  said  Winifred. 

*fl  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so — Hamlet, 
you  know;  Hamlet.    But,  in  truth,  an  'attendant  term' 
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would  be  a  tough  morsel  for  Minerva  herself.  There 
was  something  else  you  wished  to  ask  me." 

"Only  about  paying  off  the  mortgage.  Must  I  write 
a  cheque  for  the  money?" 

"You  will  have  to  write  a  cheque  in  the  first 
instance,  undoubtedly;  but  your  proper  course  will  be 
to  lodge  the  amount  with  Miss  Langtre/s  solicitor,  and 
depute  him  to  settle  the  matter." 

"My  aunt  wishes  to  pay  Mr.  Fawcett  herself,"  said 
Winifred. 

"Herself!  How  do  you  mean?  Not  personally — 
argent  compiani?** 

"Yes,  just  that — argent  comptanty^  replied  Winifred, 
laughing.  "I  believe  she  means  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  Mr.  Fawcett  what  she  calls  a  'piece  of 
her  mind.'" 

Mr.  Marrables  looked  aghast. 

"A  piece  of  her  mind?  Gracious  heavens!  My 
dear  young  lady,  you  must,  at  all  costs,  prevent  your 
excellent  aunt  from  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  To 
give  a  lawyer  a  piece  of  one's  mind  is  like  shaving  a 
tiger,  or  putting  a  pinch  of  salt  on  an  alligator's  tail. 
She  would  be  sure  to  say  something  that  was 
actionable.  Besides,  it  is  out  of  the  regular  course. 
These  things  are  always  done  by  the  lawyers.  You 
must  positively  persuade  Miss  Langtrey  to  give  up  that 
idea." 

"I  will  try,"  said  Winifred;  "but  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  of  much  use.  No,  please,  Mr.  Marrables, 
don't  turn  down  the  lane.  I  would  rather  walk  to  the 
house." 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  a  lane  completely 
overarched  by  trees,  many  of  which  were  yet  in  russet 
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leaf.  A  little  way  down  this  lane,  a  hobbled  donkey 
was  browsing  by  the  roadside;  and,  farther  on,  a 
thatched  roof  peeped  above  a  clump  of  evergreen 
bushes. 

Mr.  Marrables  pulled  up;  held  Rory  tightly  in  hand 
while  Miss  Savage  alighted;  and  gave  down  her  basket. 

"You  are  siure  there  is  nothing  else  you  wished 
to  ask  me?''  he  said,  noting  a  wistful  look  in  her 
face. 

She  hesitated. 

"I — ^I  suppose  I  can  never  get  any  money  unless  I 
go  to  the  Bank  for  it — can  I?''  she  asked. 

"You  need  not  go  in  person,  of  course.  You  will 
make  out  a  cheque  to  self  or  bearer,  and  send  your 
faithful  Reuben  to  Singleton  for  the  cash." 

Still  Miss  Savage  hesitated. 

"Do  you  want  any  money  now — immediately?" 
asked  Mr.  Marrables,  a  light  suddenly  breaking  upon 
him.  "My  dearest  young  lady,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  that  at  first?" 

"If — if  I  had  five  pounds  .  .  .  ."  said  Winifred, 
colouring  crimson. 

"Five  pounds?  Why,  I  have  a  five  pound  note  in 
my  purse — or,  stay,  you  would  prefer  gold.  I  wonder 
if  I  have  five  sovereigns." 

"I  would  rather  have  the  note,"  she  said,  eagerly. 
"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Marrables — how  good  you  are! 
I  am  so  glad  to  have  the  note.  But  how  shall  I  repay 
you?" 

"You  shall  write  me  a  cheque  the  next  time  I  come 
to  The  Grange,"  replied  the  little  man,  smiling. 

"You  must  wonder  why  I  want  all  this  money?" 

"No,  no — 'pon  my  honour,  no!" 
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"It  is  for  a  present  to — to  Mrs.  Pennefeather's  baby." 
,  "If  I  had  presumed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  Miss 
Winifred — which  I  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Marrables, 
courteously,  "I  should  have  been  sure  that  you  de- 
signed it  for  some  kind  and  helpful  purpose.  Will 
you  charge  yourself  with  my  best  compliments  to  Miss 
Langtrey?    Good  morning." 

He  lifted  his  hat,  gave  Rory  his  head,  and  was 
gone  in  a  moment. 

Miss  Savage  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after  the 
fast- vanishing  chaise.  She  then  folded  up  her  five- 
pound  note  very  small  indeed,  and  hid  it  in  her  glove; 
turned  down  the  lane;  patted  the  donkey  as  she  went 
by;  and  stopped  at  a  little  garden-gate  leading  to  a 
small  white  house  pleasantly  embowered  in  trees,  and 
almost  smothered  in  ivy.  The  house  was  little  better 
than  a  cottage,  and  the  garden  was  a  regular  cottage- 
garden,  closely  stocked  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  with 
only  a  homely  flower-border  at  each  side  of  the  middle 
walk.  Winifred  opened  the  gate,  and  went  slowly  up 
this  walk.  There  was  no  sound  of  life  about  the 
place;  no  sign  of  occupation,  save  a  felt  hat  and  a 
pair  of  shears  in  the  porch.  Not  a  dog  barked;  not  a 
face  appeared  at  any  window.  The  door  stood  wide 
open,  showing  a  little  bare  passage  adorned  with  a 
row  of  pegs  and  a  plentiful  litter  of  hoops,  garden- 
tools,  walking-sticks,  and  umbrellas. 

Seeing  no  small  hats  on  the  pegs,  Miss  Savage 
(familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  little  house)  concluded 
that  the  children  were  out.  So  she  went  straight  to 
the  end  of  the  passage,  and  tapped  upon  a  closed 
door;  confident  that  she  should  find  Mrs.  Pennefeather 
at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
MRS.  PENNEFEATHER'S  TTIOUBLES. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  slightly  peevish  voice.  "Oh,  dear 
me!     Why  do  you  knock?     Why  don't  you  come  in?" 

"Because  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you,"  replied 
Winifred,  peeping  in. 

It  was  a  shabby  little  room,  half  dining-room,  half 
school-room,  with  a  much  battered  Davenport  in  one 
of  the  windows,  at  which  sat  a  lady  writing.  This 
lady  looked  round,  put  her  pen  down  quickly,  jumped 
up,  and  welcomed  her  guest  with  exclamations  and 
kisses. 

"Oh,  my  dear!"  she  said,  "this  is  lovely  of  you! 
Disturb  me,  indeed!  You  have  a  genius  for  coming 
exactly  when  one  most  wants  you." 

"I  am  glad  I  came,  if  you  wanted  me,"  said  Wini- 
fred.    "What  is  the  matter?" 

"The  matter?  Oh,  anything — everything.  I  am 
so  worried! — The  children?  Oh,  yes,  the  children  are 
all  right.  IVe  sent  them  to  hunt  up  blackberries  for 
a  blackberry  pudding.  Blackberries  are  over,  of  course 
— but  they  don't  know  that,  and  it  keeps  them  out  of 
the  way." 

"And  Mr.  Pennefeather?" 

"In  the  growlery,  my  dear,  writing  his  sermons  for 
Sunday.  The  Caldicotts  are  off  again,  as  I  daresay 
you  have  heard.  Gone  to  Paris  for  a  fortnight,  which 
means  a  month;  leaving  poor  Derwent,  as  usual,  to  do 
the  drudgery.  She  is  recommended  to  consult  some 
great  French  physician — Rubbish!  We  know  all  about 
that.  They'll  be  dining  in  the  Palais  Royal  every  day; 
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and  going  to  operas  and  theatres  every  night;  and 
she'll  come  home  with  six  new  dresses  and  no  end  of 
chiffons,  and  declare  she  has  been  in  bed  at  Meurice's 
all  the  time.  Ah,  I  know  them  so  well!  Caldicott 
drops  his  clerical  rdle^  and  she  her  invalid  rdle^  the 
moment  they  cross  the  Channel — white  ties  and  Angli- 
can waistcoats,  megrims  and  attacks  of  faintness,  all 
left  at  Dover  to  be  called  for  on  the  way  back  " 

"You  are  uncharitable  this  morning." 

"One  can't  afford  to  be  charitable,  my  dear,  on  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,"  replied  Mrs. 
Pennefeather,  airily.  "Poverty  is  demoralising.  It  makes 
one  spiteful.  Give  me  a  thousand  a  year,  and  I'll  un- 
dertake to  cultivate  all  the  virtues." 

"Ah,  you  don't  love  poverty,"  said  Winifred. 

"Love  poverty?  I  should  think  not,  indeed!  Who 
does?" 

"I  do." 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"You  and  I  are  so  different!"  she  said.  "You  have 
not  five  small  children  to  feed  and  clothe.  You  are  not 
aggravated  by  feeling  within  yourself  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  wealth.  Now  I  am  potentially  a  millionaire 
— and  I  haven't  sixpence  a  year  to  do  as  I  like  with. 
Then  it  exasperates  me  to  see  those  wretched  Caldi- 
cotts  perpetually  going  about  and  enjoying  themselves, 
when  poor  Derwent  has  not  had  a  month's  holiday  for 
the  last  four  years.  What — more  flowers?  more  eggs? 
My  dear,  you  spoil  me!  As  for  our  hens,  the  aban- 
doned wretches  wouldn't  lay  an  egg  if  we  were  all 
starving." 

A  crumpled-looking,  delicate-featured  little  face,  a 
complexion  once  exquisite,  a  pair  of  brilliant  hazel 
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eyes,  a  rapid  utterance,  a  winning  smile,  an  excited 
manner,  a  threadbare  black  gown  faultlessly  fitted  to 
a  faultless  figure — this  was  Mrs.  Pennefeather.  Now 
Mrs.  Pennefeather,  wife  of  the  Reverend  Derwent  Penne- 
feather and  mother  of  the  five  small  Pennefeathers 
aforesaid,  was  the  only  fiiend  of  Winifred  Savage's 
girlhood;  and  the  Reverend  Derwent  Pennefeather  was 
curate  to  the  Reverend  Valentine  Caldicott,  Vicar  of 
Langtrey.  Of  the  vicar — a  florid,  agreeable  man,  mar- 
ried to  a  Manchester  heiress — it  is  enough  to  say  that 
he  divided  his  time  pretty  equally  between  travelling 
abroad  and  angling  at  home,  leaving  his  church  and 
parish  almost  entirely  to  his  curate. 

"But  you  have  not  told  me  your  troubles,"  said 
Winifired,  smiling.  "Are  your  people  immanageable? 
Have  you  not  yet  poisoned  the  Lady  Gwendoline,  or 
succeeded  in  murdering  the  Duke?" 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  shook  her  head. 

"That  is  not  what  worries  me,"  she  replied,  with  a 
perfectly  matter-of-fact  air,  as  if  slaughtering  the  aristo- 
cracy was  her  peculiar  vocation.  "I  have  murdered 
the  Duke  most  satisfactorily — in  a  entirely  new  way, 
which  I'm  sure  you'll  be  charmed  with.  No — it's  about 
a  ghost  story." 

"A  ghost  story?" 

"I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  editor  of  Gog 
and  Magog — such  a  nice  letter! — offering  me  five  pounds 
for  a  ghost  story  for  the  Christmas  Number.  You  may 
imagine  how  pleased  I  was!  Well,  I  went  into  the 
fields  after  breakfast,  and  it  all  came  into  my  head — 
a  thrilling  suicide  and  a  delicious  apparition.  Just  the 
very  thing!     And  now  Derwent  won't  let  me  write  it!" 

"Why  not?" 
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"You  may  well  ask!  He  doesn't  approve  of  ghost 
stories — says  it  is  a  sacrilegious  levity  to  write  such 
things!" 

"Then  Mr.  Pennefeather  believes  in  ghosts?" 

"He  neither  believes  nor  disbelieves.  He  says  we 
know  nothing  about  disembodied  spirits  under  the 
present  dispensation,  and  that  one  has  at  all  events  no 
business  to  tamper  with  such  subjects.  It  is  useless  to 
argue  with  him.  You  have  no  idea  how  resolute  Der- 
went  can  be,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  conscience. 
But  isn't  it  mortifying?  Five  pounds,  my  dear — five 
pounds  deliberately  thrown  away,  and  Christmas  com- 
ing, and  the  children  wanting  warm  things  for  the 
winter.  ..." 

Here  Mrs.  Pennefeather's  voice  broke  into  an  in- 
voluntary sob. 

"I  declare,"  she  said,  "it's  heartbreaking!" 

Winifred's  arms  were  instantly  round  her. 

"No,  no,"  she  said;  "disappointing — perplexing — 
not  heartbreaking.  Don't  fret  about  it,  dear;  pray 
don't  fret." 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  laughed  nervously,  and  brushed 
away  a  tear. 

"This  is  too  ridiculous,"  she  said.  "I  who  never 
break  down  ...  I  am  horribly  ashamed." 

"There  must  be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,"  mused 
Winifred. 

"A  very  short  and  a  very  straight  way.  I  shall 
write  a  civil  note,  regretting  that  my  numerous  literary 
engagements  compel  me  to  decline;  and  then  I  shall 
never  again  be  invited  to  contribute  to  Gog  and  Magog** 

"You  must  of  course  give  up  your  delicious  ap- 
parition" 
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"That  IS  giving  md  the  story.  How  can  I  write  a 
ghost-story  without  a  ghost?" 

"You  are  not  obliged  to  have  the  ghost  of  a  human 
being." 

"Eh?" 

"Why  not  invent  an  inoffensive  ghost — say,  the 
ghost  of  an  animal?" 

"The  ghost  of  an  animal!"  echoed  Mrs.  Penne- 
feather,  breathlessly.  "Oh,  Winifred,  what  a  great 
idea!" 

"Mr.  Pennefeather  would  not  object  to  that?" 

"Of  course  not!  The  ghost  of  an  animal What 

animal?  A  dog! — yes,  of  course,  a  dog!  A  faithful 
bloodhound,  who  appears  in  order  to  identify  his  mas- 
ter's murderer!" 

"Isn't  that  rather  too — too  obvious?" 

"I  daresay  it  is,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Pennefeather, 
meekly.  "That's  my  fault,  you  know — obviousness. 
All  my  ideas  are  just  what  anybody  else's  ideas  would 
be.     I'm  not  a  bit  original." 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  said  Winifred,  quickly. 
"What  do  I  know  of  originality — I  who  have  never 
read  any  novels  but  yours  and  Scott's?  No — ^I  only 
thought  that  the  story  should  be  as  uncanny  as  pos- 
sible." 

"Of  course  it  should  be  uncanny." 

"Unlike  the  generality  of  ghost-stories." 

"Ah,  there's  the  rub!  It  is  so  hard  to -think  of 
anything  new." 

"We  can  but  try.  Suppose  we  tried  by  contraries?" 

"Contraries,  my  dear  child!    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  ghosts,  you  know,  are  always  seen — in  ghost- 
stories,"  said  Winifred,  hesitatingly.  "Suppose  you  had 
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a  ghost  that  ^zs  felt.  Ghosts  always  glide — have  a 
ghost  that  springs.  Fancy  what  it  would  be  to  feel  a 
cat  spring  upon  your  shoulder — a  ghostly  cat — in- 
tangible— invisible " 

"Mrs.  Pennefeather  clasped  her  hands  ecstatically. 

"Oh,  you  darling!"  she  exclaimed.  "The  children 
may  well  say  there  are  no  fairy  tales  like  those  you 
tell  them!     You  ought  to  be  an  author." 

Winifred  shook  her  head. 

"I  an  author?"  she  said,  laughing.  "Absurd!  I 
could  not  put  a  story  together  to  save  my  life.  No;  I 
am  but  a  truffle-dog  in  your  service-— good  for  nothing 
but  to  grub  up  material  which  I  don't  know  how  to 
cook." 

Saying  which,  she  rose,  put  on  her  hat,  and  asked 
if  she  might  not  give  baby  "one  kiss"  before  saying 
good-bye.  So  they  went  upstairs  to  a  little  carpetless 
nursery,  where  a  fair,  wide-eyed  infant  was  lying  quite 
quietly  in  his  cot,  all  alone,  and  staring  with  placid 
contentment  at  the  window. 

"AVhat  a  beauty  he  grows!"  said  Winifred,  when 
this  youngest  Pennefeather  had  been  duly  smothered 
in  embraces.     "He  looks  like  a  little  king." 

"Bless  him!  He  is  my  king!"  ejaculated  the  fond 
mother,  taking  her  boy  out  of  his  cot,  and  dandling 
him  in  her  arms. 

Winifred  smiled. 

"You- would  rather  have  him  than  all  the  Caldicotts' 
money,"  she  said. 

"What — my  baby?  Heavens  and  earth!  as  if  I 
would  not  rather  have  my  baby  than  all  the  wealth  of 
all  the  Rothschilds!  And  he  knows  it — he  knows  his 
mother  would  sooner  have   him  than  bales  of  bank 
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notes,  and  sacks  of  silver  and  gold,  and  mountains  of 
Koh-i-Noors!" 

And  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of 
fond,  foolish,  maternal  endearments,  looked  as  radiant 
as  if  she  had  never  sighed  over  an  unpaid  butcher's 
bill,  or  scribbled  sensation  stories  at  a  penny  a  line. 

A  tender  mother,  a  good  wife,  a  careful  house- 
keeper; as  skilful  with  her  needle  as  with  her  pen; 
and  an  adept  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  cooking,  Mrs. 
Pennefeather  was  the  very  reverse  of  that  helpless, 
slatternly,  unattractive  phenomenon,  the  typical  lady- 
novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She  was  her 
children's  only  governess,  and  she  made  their  clothes 
and  her  own. 

For  all  this,  she  wrote  novels — novels  which  were 
neither  brilliant  nor  profound;  but  which  were  un- 
questionably amusing,  and  by  no  means  without 
cleverness.  And  she  wrote  these  novels  anyhow  and 
anywhere,  as  she  could  find  or  make  time;  in  the 
nursery,  or  the  garden,  or  late  at  night  when  all  the 
little  household'  was  in  bed.  Many  a  heartache,  many 
a  headache,  many  a  disappointment  they  cost  her. 
Publishers  held  her  cheap,  because  she  always  wanted 
ten  pounds  in  advance.  Critics  were  hard  upon  her; 
and  she  secretly  watered  many  a  page  of  the  periodical 
press  with  her  tears.  Yet  she  wrote  on,  and  even  en- 
joyed some  of  the  pleasures  of  authorship.  She  was 
as  much  interested  in  her  puppets  as  if  they  had  been 
better  dressed  and  painted,  and  worked  by  strings 
less  obvious;  and  the  sorrows  of  her  heroine  helped 
her  many  a  time  to  forget  the  butcher's  bill  in  the 
background.  Then,  when  by  means  of  this  small  literary 
gift  she   succeeded  in  supplementing  her   husband's 
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narrow  stipend  by  no  matter  how  modest  a  sum,  she 
was  happy,  and  deemed  herself  well  paid.  This  does 
not  mean  that  she  was  of  a  particularly  contented  dis- 
position; but  that  she  rated  her  talent  at  even  less, 
perhaps,  than  its  due. 

"I  am  not  witty,  you  know — I  am  only  sharp.  I 
have  had  no  education  to  speak  of  I  know  I  am 
shallow;  and  I  don't  expect  to  be  read  by  any  but 
those  who  are  as  shallow  as  myself  Thank  heaven! 
however,  their  name  is  legion.  What  would  become  of 
the  circulating  libraries,  if  the  British  public  was  not 
providentially  blessed  with  an  instinctive  craving  for 
rubbish?" 

Such  was  Mrs.  Pennefeather's  estimate  of  her  own 
abilities;  and,  due  abatement  made  for  exaggeration, 
she  was  probably  not  far  wrong. 

The  baby  having,  meanwhile,  been  kissed  to  within 
an  inch  of  his  life,  Mrs.  Pennefeather  put  him  back 
into  his  cot,  and  said  suddenly: — 

"Is  it  true,  by  the  way,  that  Lancelot  Brackenbury 
is  going  up  to  the  House  of  Lords?" 

"Who  says  so?" 

"Everyone,  I  believe.  Derwent  met  Dr.  Saunders 
last  evening,  riding  home  from  Singleton,  and  he  said 
the  whole  town  was  talking  about  it." 

"Already?" 

"Then  it  is  true!  Well,  it  was  time.  Things  could 
not  go  on  in  an  everlasting  interregnum;  and  the 
tenantry,  I  know,  were  discontented." 

"I  believe  it  was  considered  necessary,"  said  Wini- 
fred; "but  it  is  none  the  less  painful." 

"Painful  at  first,  no  doubt;  but  that  is  a  painfulness 
that  will  quickly  wear  away  with  use.    At  all  events,  I 
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am  glad  it  is  settled  .  .  .  glad,  too,  that  my  dear  Wini- 
fred will  be  Lady  Brackenbmy  after  all." 

"Mrs.  Pennefeather!" 

Her  face  crimson,  her  eyes  flaming,  her  lips  quiver- 
ing. Miss  Savage  stood  the  incarnation  of  outraged 
pride. 

"My  dear,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you." 

"You  have  offended  me  very  much,"  said  Winifred, 
haughtily. 

"I  am  dreadfully  sorry.  I  would  not  have  said  it 
for  the  world,  if  I  had  thought  you  would  mind  it. 
How  could  I  be  so  stupid — so  unguarded?  .  .  .  What 
shall  I  say  to  excuse  myself?" 

"Say  nothing,  rather  than  go  on  adding  to  the 
offence.  *  Unguarded!'  What  do  you  mean  by  'un- 
guarded'?   Do  you  dare  to — to  imply"  .  .  . 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears. 

"My  dear  friend — my  dear,  dearest  Winifred," 
cried  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  now  thoroughly  frightened  and 
penitent,  "don't — pray  don't  give  way!  I  was  bitterly 
to  blame — ^I  acknowledge  that;  but  was  it  my  fault, 
after  all,  that  I  discovered  your  secret?  How  could  I 
write  stories — no  matter  what  poor  stuff"  they  are  made 
of — if  I  had  not  some  sort  of  instinct  for  reading  other 
people's  hearts?  How  can  I  help  that  instinct?  Why, 
dearest,  I  read  yours  years  ago,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
open  book;  and  knowing  how  you  love  him.  .  .  ." 

"Of  course  I  love  him — he  is  almost  my  brother," 
interrupted  Winifred,  struggling  hard  for  composure. 

"Almost — but,  luckily,  not  quite.  Well,  I  do  not 
ask  for  your  confidence.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will 
give   it  to  me.     Meanwhile  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
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sorry  to   have  vexed   you — more   sorry   than  I  have 
words  to  say." 

Winifred  was  silent.     Not  because  she  could  not 
forgive,  but  because  she  did  not  know  how  to  answer. 
Mrs.  Pennefeather  was  her  friend.    She  had  known  her 
intimately  for  some  seven  or  eight  years — that  is  to 
say,  ever  since  Mr.  Pennefeather  first  came  to  be  curate 
at  Langtrey — and  during  all  this  time  she  had  been 
the  confidante  of  Mrs.  Pennefeather's  troubles.     When 
the   children  were  ill,  when  critics  were  cruel,  when 
publishers  were  stony-hearted,  it  was  to  Winifred  that 
Mrs.  Pennefeather  was  wont  to  turn  for  sympathy  and 
counsel     And  Winifred  really  loved  her  friend,  and 
her  friend's  children;   read  Mrs.  Pennefeather's  manu- 
scripts; was  interested  in  her  heroes  and  heroines;  and 
even,  as  we  have  seen,  contrived  incidents  for  her  at 
a  pinch.    These  things  were  undoubtedly  signs  and 
tokens  of  a  very  strict  intimacy;    and   yet,  notwith- 
standing the  strictness  of  that  intimacy,  Winifred  was 
in  no  wise  minded  to  regard  her  friend  in  the  light  of 
an   alter   ego.     Mrs.   Pennefeather    (to   use   her   own 
language,  which  savoured  occasionally  of  her  literary- 
style)  might  "bare  her  inmost  heart"  to  Winifired  as 
unreservedly   as   she   pleased;    but   it   by  no  means 
followed  that  Winifred  should  bare  her  inmost  heart 
to  Mrs.  Pennefeather.    If  she  had  a  secret,  it  was  such 
a  secret  as  she  had  scarcely  dared  to  confess  even  to 
herself — how,  then,  should  she  confess  it  to  another? 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  will  not  forgive  me?"   said 
Mrs.  Pennefeather,  looking  very  pale. 

"That  is  not  why  I  am  silent.     I  do  forgive  you; 
but—" 

She  checked  herself,  for  she  heard  voices  below — 
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men's  voices  in  hearty  greeting.  Sound  travelled 
clearly  along  those  bare  passages  and  carpetless  stairs, 
and  Winifred's  ear  had  caught  the  ring  of  a  familiar 
laugh. 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pennefeather, 
"there  are  visitors  downstairs.  Somebody  on  parish 
business,  no  doubt;  and  Derwent  has  taken  them 
into  the  dining-room,  where  all  my  papers  are  lying 
about!" 

"Lizzy!  Lizzy!"  cried  at  this  moment  a  clear, 
strong  voice  in  the  hall.  "Are  you  upstairs?  Mr. 
Brackenbury  and  Mr.  Cochrane  are  here!" 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  looked  at  Winifred. 

"What  shall  I  say?"  she  asked. 

"Say  nothing — except  that  you  are  coming." 

"And  you?" 

"I  am  late,  and  must  go  home  at  once.  You  have 
only  to  shut  the  dining-room  door  when  you  go  in,  and 
no  one  will  hear  or  see  me  pass." 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"You  are  quite — quite  sure  that  you  forgive?"  she 
faltered. 

Winifred  smiled,  and  held  out  her  hand;  but  Mrs. 
Pennefeather  flew  into  her  arms  and  hugged  her.  And 
so  they  parted. 

Then,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  Winifred  ran  back 
to  the  cot;  pinned  her  five-pound  note  to  baby's 
pillow;  imprinted  a  last  kiss  on  his  soft  little  cheek; 
listened  for  a  moment  on  the  landing;  and,  having 
made  sure  that  the  dining-room  door  was  shut,  stole 
breathlessly  down  the  stairs,  through  the  hall,  and  out 
of  the  house,  like  a  culprit. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
fflS  LAST  LETTERS. 

It  was  on  the  day  following  their  visit  to  Langtrey 
Grange  that  Lancelot  and  Cochrane  took  that  long 
tramp  over  the  moors.  They  started  gaily  enough  in 
the  freshness  of  the  early  morning;  they  came  back 
tired  and  silent,  as  the  chill  November  dusk  was 
closing  in.  A  well-lit  room,  a  well-laid  table,  a  blazing 
log-fire  welcomed  them  back  to  Old  Court;  and 
Lancelot,  mindful  of  his  duty  as  host,  made  an  effort 
to  talk.  But  it  was  visibly  an  effort;  and,  like  all  such 
efforts,  fell  short  of  the  mark.  His  thoughts  wandered; 
and  when  they  presently  adjourned  to  the  studio,  he 
fell  into  a  gloomy  silence. 

Cochrane,  meanwhile,  smoked  his  cigarette;  sipped 
his  coffee;  stared  at  the  fire;  and  enjoyed  that  enviable 
state  of  well-being  which  our  Oriental  friends  call  "kef." 

The  falling  in  of  a  log,  followed  by  a  shower  of 
sparks,  roused  Lancelot  from  his  brown  study. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "I  am  horribly  dull 
to-night;  and  I  make  it  dull  for  you  also." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Cochrane.  "I  am  glad  to  be 
quiet." 

"The  fact  is — I  cannot  get  that  old  woman's  words 
out  of  my  head." 

"I  don't  think  they  are  words  worth  remembering," 
said  Cochrane. 

Lancelot  shook  his  head. 

"It  is  not  that  I  am  superstitious,"  he  said,  slowly. 
"It  is  not  that  I  for  one  moment  put  faith  in  an  old 
crone's  dreams  and  fancies;  but " 
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"But  what,  theft?" 
.    "It  is  that  she  echoed  my  own  conviction.     I  do 
not  feel  that  my  brother  is  dead.    I  have  never  felt  it. 
I  feel  that  he  lives  .  .  .  ." 

"My  dear  Brackenbury!" 

"Yes — lives.  Somewhere  or  another,  on  land  or 
sea,  he  lives — lives  at  this  moment.  I  tell  you  it  is  so. 
I  know  it." 

He  rose  excitedly,  and  walked  to  the  further  end 
of  the  room.  Then  came  back,  and  leaned  against  the 
chimney-piece. 

"Now  you  understand  why  I  was  so  reluctant  to 
follow  Marrables'  advice,"  he  said,  lapsing  into  .sullen 
gloom.  "I  am  a  usurper.  I  take  his  name  and  place; 
and  some  day,  when  he  comes  to  ask  me  for  an  ac- 
coimt  of  my  stewardship,  what  shall  I  say  to  him?" 

"But  this  is  madness  —  sheer  Midsummer  mad- 
ness ! " 

"It  is  not  madness,"  said  Lancelot,  doggedly.  "Man 
don't  die  *by  violence  and  leave  no  trace.  If  he  had 
been  murdered,  I  should  have  found  his  corpse.  If 
there  had  been  a  struggle,  I  should  have  discovered 
signs  of  it  Do  you  suppose  I  left  any  stone  unturned? 
Do  you  think  the  smallest  clue  could  have  escaped 
me  unnoticed?  Why,  I  left  not  an  acre  of  those  woods 
and  hill-sides  unexplored.  I  employed  not  only  soldiers 
and  police,  but  I  sent  out  blood-hounds.  If  there  had 
been  so  much  as  a  shred  of  his  clothes  or  a  lock  of 
his  hair  upon  the  bushes,  they  would  have  found  it  I" 

"Then  what  do  you  think  has  become  of  him?" 
asked  Cochrane,  incredulously. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think.  It  is  a  dreadful 
mystery,"  groaned  Lancelot. 
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"It  is  not  as  if  we  were  living  in  the  days  of  Eng- 
lish press-gangs  or  Barbary  corsairs,"  said  Cochrane. 

"Italian  banditti  are  as  daring,  and  mcMre  clever." 

Cochrane  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  laid  his  hand 
en  Lancelot's  shoulder. 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  gently,  "what  wild  fancy 
have  you  in  your  head?  Italian  banditti  follow  one  of 
two  courses.  They  either  rob  a  man  for  immediate 
booty,  or  seize  his  person  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
ransom.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  traveller  being  not  only^ 
plundered,  but  carried  into  secret  captivity,  and  kept 
alive  for  years,  for  no  motive  whatever?  Your  brother, 
my  dear  fellow — your  unfortunate  brother,  was  only  too 
well  worth  robbing.  It  was  not  ransom  they  wanted 
in  his  case.  I  am  assuming  now  that  he  was  actually 
the  victim  of  banditti." 

"And  that  he  was  murdered?" 

Cochrane  looked  down,  assenting  by  a  nod. 

"Well,  I  say  again,  if  he  was  murdered,  he  must 
have  been  buried;  and  if  he  was  buried,  I  must  have 
found  his  corpse." 

"I  don't  see  that,"  said  Cochrane.  "He  was  lost, 
as  I  understand  it,  near  the  coast.  What  was  there  to 
prevent  his  captors — ^forgive  me  for  suggesting  so  pain- 
ful a  possibility — what  was  there  to  prevent  his  captors 
from  putting  out  to  sea  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
and  drowning  him,  if  alive,  or  sinking  his  body,  if 
dead?" 

Lancelot  turned  pale. 

"I  used  sometimes  to  tell  myself  that  he  might 
have  lost  his  way  and  fallen  over  the  cliffs,"  he  said, 
in  a  low,  shuddering  voice.  "But  I  never  thought  of 
his  being  drowned — alive." 
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For  a  few  moments  they  were  both  silent.  Then 
Lancelot  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket,  opened 
a  large  carved  cabinet  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  and  came  back  with  a  packet  of  papers  in  his 
hand. 

"These  are  his  letters,"  he  said,  dropping  into  his 
chair.  "Sit  down,  and  I  will  read  you  the | two  last/l 
ever  received  from  him."  ' 

Cochrane  sat  down.  The  lamp  was  between  them. 
The  fire  burned  low  and  clear.  The  rest  of  the  room 
was  steeped  in  a  warm  gloom.  He  looked  at  the 
letters  with  a  feeling  approaching  to  awe.  It  was  as 
though  the  hand  of  the  lost  man  were  stretched  out  to 
them  from  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

"I  was  up  in  Scotland,  shooting,  when  he  wrote 
them,"  continued  Lancelot.  "The  first  reached  me  a 
day  or  two  before  he  left  Genoa;  the  second  followed 
me  to  Italy — after  his  disappearance.  He  finished  it 
the  very  night  before  he  started  on  that  fatal  journey. 
I  will  begin  with  the  earliest." 

He  drew  the  lamp  nearer,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  and  read  aloud: — 

No.  L 

"Hotel  Feder,  Genoa,  April  10,  18 — . 
"My  dear  Lancelot, 
"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Urquhart  has  asked  you 
to  Glenmore.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  change  for  you, 
after  so  many  months  at  Old  Court.  The  house,  no 
doubt,  will  be  well  filled;  and  Urquhart's  moors  are,  of 
course,  first-rate.  If  the  Craigmillars  are  there,  please 
say  all  that  is  proper  for  me  in  the  way  of  congratula- 
tion.    He  will  be  hugely  pleased  to  hang  out  C.  B. 
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after  his  name;  and  the  distinction,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  well  earned.  But  you  know  in  what  estimation 
I  hold  these  button-hole  honours. 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  heard  of  some  jewels 
here  in  Genoa  (the  property  of  a  decayed  nobleman) 
which  I  hope  will  suit  my  purpose,  i  I  have  not  yet 
seen  them;  but  I  am  in  communication  with  a  certain 
lawyer  who  acts  as  intermediary  in  the  matter.  He 
says  they  consist  of  diamonds  only,  which  I  much 
prefer  to  mixed  stones;  and  so,  I  believe,  does  Wini- 
fred. I  am  to  see  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  will  let  you  know  the  result.  It  was  quite  by 
chance  that  I  made  enquiry  here,  for  I  was  persuaded 
that  Rome,  and  only  Rome,  was  the  place  for  jewels. 

"I  hope  to  leave  Genoa  about  the  14th  or  15th 
inst.,  but  cannot  say  for  certain  while  these  negotiations 
are  pending.  Your  best  plan,  if  you  write  again  before 
I  get  to  Florence,  will  be  to  address  Poste  Restante, 
La  Spezzia,  where  I  shall  stay  one  night. 

"Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Brackenbury." 

"That  is  the  first,"  said  Lancelot,  re- folding  the 
letter  with  a  sigh.  "Somewhat  dry  and  matter-of  fact, 
like  most  of  his  letters.  He  could  write  pungently 
enough,  when  he  chose;  but  he  rarely  took  that  ^trouble. 
Here  is  the  second — and  last." 

No.  n. 

"Hotel  Feder,  Genoa,  April  i6th,  18—. 
"My  dear  Lancelot, 
"I  write  late  at  night,  after  a  long  and  busy  day; 
so  must  tell  my  news  briefly.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
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not  only  seen  the  jewels,  but  bought  them;  and  I  have 
had  a  man  here  all  the  evening  taking  them  out  of 
their  old-fashioned  setting — so  bringing  them  into 
more  convenient  compass  for  travelling.  I  intend  to 
have  them  re-set  by  Castellani,  after  some  good  Roman 
or  Etruscan  model.  The  stones  are  very  good.  Three 
of  the  largest  are  rose-cut;  but  the  rest  are  all  bril- 
liants, and  of  excellent  water.  It  is,  I  believe,  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  set  of  old  Italian  diamonds  without 
some  admixture  of  rose-cut  stones.  I  have  paid  a 
great  price — more  by  far  than  I  had  intended;  but  I 
console  myself  by  reflecting  that  I  have  given  no  more 
for  the  jewels  than  the  market-value  of  the  stones;  and 
that  diamonds  are,  in  fact,  an  investment.  These 
would  at  any  time  fetch  at  least  as  much  as  I  have 
paid  for  them.  My  notion,  however,  is  of  course  to 
treat  them  as  an  heir-loom. 

"The  bargaining  scene  would  have  amused  you.  I 
fought  a  lawyer  and  a  banker  single-handed,  and  came 
off  victorious;  paying  precisely  the  sum  I  at  first 
offered,  which  was  fourteen  thousand  less  than  they 
asked.  We  haggled  over  it  finely,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose. 

"I  am  anxious  now  to  get  on  to  Rome  with  my 
spoils.  To-morrow  morning  I  am  to  see  a  travelling 
carriage;  and  shall,  if  possible,  start  in  the  afternoon. 

"I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  8th 
inst.  from  Glenmore,  and  to  learn  that  you  are  having 
what  our  American  brethren  call  *a  good  time.'  We 
must  see  what  can  be  done  to  make  Old  Court  more 
comfortable  for  you  when  I  return.  You  cannot  go  on 
without  stable  accommodation  of  some  sort;  and  an- 
other room  or  two,  in  which  to  put  up  a  friend,  would 
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be  a  vast  improvement.   I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for 
doing  this  without  in  any  way  damaging  the  pictu- 
resque effect  of  the  ruins. 
"Gk)d  bless  you. 

"Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Brackenbury. 

"RS.  April  17. — ^The  above  was  written  yesterday. 
I  found  I  must  have  slept  at  a  wretched  little  moun- 
tain inn  if  I  had  started  this  afternoon,  whereas  by 
going  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall  reach  La  Spezzia  the 
same  night.     So  I  have  decided  for  to-morrow. 

"By  the  way,  if  anything  was  to  happen  to  me 
before  my  marriage,  I  should  like  Winifred  to  have  the 
diamonds.  Don't  suppose  from  this  that  I  am  in  the 
least  unwell.  I  never  was  better.  But  life  is  uncertain 
at  the  best  of  times;  and  having  no  means  of  making 
a  proper  codicil  on  the  subject,  I  just  meiition  this 
wish  by  way  of  precaution." 

Lancelot's  voice  dropped  as  he  read  the  postscript, 

"His  mind  misgave  him,  when  he  wrote  those  last 
lines,"  said  he. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  should  take  that  view  of  it," 
replied  Cochrane.  "A  thoughtful,  practical  man,  like 
the  writer  of  those  letters,  would  naturally  look  to  pos- 
sibilities. He  had  made  an  important  investment,  and 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  journey;  just  the  occasions  on 
which  people  fall  to  thinking  of  their  wills.  Besides, 
he  was  bent  on  doing  a  risky  thing — and  he  Imew  it 
was  risky." 

"It  was  the  act  of  a  madman!  Fancy  a  belt  full 
of  diamonds;  and  not  only  diamonds,  but  money,  letters 
'of  credit,  notes!" 
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"Was  no  one  suspected?*' 

"Suspected — ^yes.  A  dozen  innocent  persons  were 
more  or  less  suspected;  but  no  one  upon  whom  there 
rested  any  permanent  shadow  of  guilt." 

"And  you  are  absolutely  without  the  slightest  clue?" 

"Absolutely." 

"You  have  never  traced  any  of  the  diamonds?" 

"Never.  They  were  unset,  you  know;  and  even 
the  man  who  valued  them  and  took  them  to  pieces, 
though  he  weighed  and  counted  them  at  the  time, 
could  not  remember  the  exact  particulars.  They  made 
a  sort  of  catalogue  of  them  that  last  evening,  it  seems; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  Cuthbert  put  the  list,  with  the 
stones,  into  his  travelling  belt." 

Cochrane  took  up  the  envelope,  and  looked  at  the 
post-mark. 

"Four  years  and  seven  months  ago!"  he  said, 
mournfully.  "My  dear  fellow,  it  is  hopeless.  If  your 
brother  was  yet  alive — no  matter  how  closely  im- 
prisoned, or  how  keenly  watched — do  you  suppose  he 
would  not  have  found  some  means  to  let  you  know  of 
his  existence?  Why  torment  yourself  with  visionary 
hopes  and  fears?  Have  you  not  suffered  suspense  and 
sorrow  enough?" 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  will,  or  even  of  reason," 
said  Lancelot,  impatiently.  "I  have  a  deep-seated 
conviction — here.  How  can  I  help  that?  What  can 
I  do?" 

"Do?  Well,  take  your  brother's  place,  I  should 
say,  and  fill  it  worthily.  Teach  yourself  to  think  of 
him  as  dead.  Set  your  face  to  the  future,  and  cease 
looking  back  towards  the  past.  Accept  the  inevitable. 
That  is  the  best  advice  I  can  offer  you." 
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"Thanks,  old  fellow.  You  could  give  none  more 
manly  or  more  sensible." 

Lancelot  put  out  his  hand,  and  the  friends  ex- 
changed a  hearty  grip.  This  ended  their  conversation. 
Lancelot  folded  up  the  letters  and  returned  them  to 
the  cabinet;  and  presently,  although  it  was  yet  early, 
Cochrane  pleaded  fatigue  and  said  good-night. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
FAWCETT,  CLARKE,  AND  FAWCETT. 

"But  why  the  deuce  does  she  insist  on  seeing  me?** 
said  Fawcett  senior,  carefully  going  round  the  crown 
of  his  hat  with  his  coat-cuff.  "Why  not  let  Goodban 
settle  with  us?" 

"Can't  imagine,"  muttered  Clarke  abstractedly;  his 
nose  buried  in  a  pile  of  documents. 

"It's  a  horrid  bore!"  remarked  Fawcett  junior, 
scribbling  as  fast  as  his  pen  would  run. 

The  door  opened — the  room  being  a  sort  of  inner 
office  used  only  by  the  partners — and  there  entered  a 
red-headed  youth  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  who 
announced  that  the  "chaise  was  waiting." 

"All  right,"  said  Fawcett  junior.  "You  may  put  in 
the  box  labelled  *Langtrey  Grange  Estate.'  If  you 
don't  know  which  it  is,  ask  Weevil.  And  look  here — 
these  letters  are  all  for  the  London  mail." 

Then,  the  clerk  having  vanished,  he  added: — 

"She  wants,  of  course,  to  propose  a  compromise." 

Fawcett  senior,  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass, 
arranged  his  hair,  put  on  his  hat,  and  proceeded  to 
draw  on  his  gloves.    He  was  a  tall,  bald,  well-dressed, 
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well-preserved  bachelor  of  sixty,  with  bushy  dark 
whiskers,  a  conspicuous  smile,  and  a  handsome  white 
hand,  which  he  took  care  to  display  liberally. 

"I  don't  see  what  compromise  Miss  Langtrey  could 
possibly  propose  at  the  present  stage  of  affairs,"  said 
this  gentleman,  smiling  blandly  at  his  own  reflection. 

"Wants  to  retain  possession  for  her  lifetime,  most 
likely,"  suggested  the  nephew,  hastily  putting  away  his 
papers,  and  locking  his  desk. 

"I  hope  not.  Having  withdrawn  her  business  from 
the  firm — and  it  was  certainly  not  worth  keeping — she 
has  no  claim  upon  our  consideration.  None  whatever. 
And  it  would  be  painful  to  be  obliged  to  refuse." 

Mr.  Clarke — lean,  sallow,  shabby-looking,  in  spec- 
tacles and  a  brown  wig — lifted  his  head  at  this,  and, 
Winking  over  his  glasses,  said  drily: — 

"Don't  alarm  yourself  unnecessarily.  Your  feelings 
won't  be  put  to  the  test.  The  old  woman  would 
starve  in  a  garret  sooner  than  ask  a  favour — especially 
from  you." 

"So  much  the  better.  And  yet,  I  say  again,  why 
the  deuce  does  she  stand  out  for  a  personal  interview?" 
The  elder  partner  grinned  sardonically. 

"Maybe  she  has  a  disagreeable  surprise  in  store 
for  you.  Borrowed  the  money,  belike,  from  some  other 
quarter,  and  means  to  pay  off  the  mortgage." 

Fawcett  senior  stopped  short  in  the  act  of  pouring 
out  a  glass  of  sherry.     His  jaw  fell. 

"If  I  thought  that "  he  said,  with  emphasis. 

"I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  astonished,"  said  Clarke,  with 
a  chuckle  like  the  croak  of  a  corn-crake.    "Not  a  bit." 

Fawcett  senior  eyed  his  partner  sourly,  and  emptied 
his  glass  at  one  gulp. 
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"Perhaps  you  wouldn't  think  it  quite  so  funny  if  it 
concerned  the  firm,  instead  of  being  a  private  matter 
of  my  own,"  he  said,  and  stalked  out  in  a  huff; 
whereat  Clarke  only  chuckled  the  more. 

"An  infernal  old  raven!"  growled  Fawcett  senior, 
as  he  and  his  nephew  rattled  up  Singleton  High  Street 
at  the  heels  of  a  high-stepping  chestnut.  "I  wish  his 
teeth  would  choke  him!" 

Preparations  for  their  arrival  were  going  on  mean- 
while at  Langtrey  Grange.  The  appointed  hour  was 
two,  and  Miss  Langtrey's  solicitor  was  coming  from 
Leek  to  meet  his  Singleton  brethren.  Old  Bridget 
donned  her  Sunday  gown,  and  Reuben,  who  performed 
the  diverse  functions  of  cowherd,  stable-boy,  coachman, 
and  gardener,  was  bidden  to  put  on  the  immemorial 
livery-coat  and  gaiters  in  which  his  predecessors  had 
driven  the  family  to  church  for  the  last  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years. 

Winifred  asked  her  aunt  whether  a  fire  should  not 
be  lit  in  the  oak  drawing-room;  but  Miss  Langtrey 
would  not  hear  of  it. 

"Those  snakes  shall  not  poison  the  air  of  my 
sitting-room,"  she  said,  vehemently.  "I  should  ever 
after  feel  that  they  had  left  their  sUme  upon  the  floor ! 
You  can  have  the  dining-room  got  ready  for  them,  if 
you  like;  the  table  will  be  convenient.  And,  Winifred 
— Mr.  Goodban  must  be  invited  to  take  a  dish  of  tea 
with  us  in  the  drawing-room  when  they  are  gone." 

Winifred  had  done  what  she  could  to  avert  the 
threatened  storm,  but  in  vain.  Miss  Langtrey  was  bent 
on  seeing  John  Fawcett  face  to  face,  and  on  giving 
him  that  "piece  of  her  mind"  which  Mr.  Marrables  so 
justly  deprecated.     He  was  to  be  paid,  not  by  cheque, 
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but  in  hard  cash.  Reuben  had  been  sent  over  to 
Singleton  on  horseback  that  morning  early,  with 
instructions  to  present  himself  at  the  doors  of  the  Old 
Bank  as  soon  as  vthey  were  opened.  Being  duly 
provided  with  a  canvas  bag  for  gold,  and  an  old 
leather  pocket-book  for  notes,  he  was  to  stow  these 
treasures  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  undercoat,  and 
ride  home  without  ^stopping  for  anything  or  anybody 
by  the  way.  All  this  he  had  faithfully  performed; 
and  now  the  money  was  in  the  house,  safe  and  ready 
^-two  Bank  of  England ,  notes  for  0^500  each;  twenty 
ditto  for  c^ioo;  twenty  ditto  for  a^5o;  also  one  hundred 
crisp  new  country  notes  bearing  the  Old  Bank's  trusty 
superscription,  for  £20  each;  one  hundred  ditto  for 
£\0'y  and  one  hundred  pounds  in  cash;  so  making  the 
sum  of  seven  thousand  and  one  hundred  pounds  all 
told. 

"Five  thousand  to  clear  the  debt;  two  thousand 
for  arrears  of  interest;  and  a  hundred  for  possible 
extras,"  said  Miss  Langtrey,  triumphantly.  "Knaves 
and  robbers  as  they  are,  they  can't  run  it  beyond 
that!" 

Winifred  had  never  before  seen  her  aunt  so  excited. 
All  that  morning,  -the  old  l^-dy  kept  going  from  room 
to  room,  muttering  to  herself;  locking  and  unlocking 
old  bureaux  that  had  not  been  opened  for  years; 
counting  and  re-counting  the  money  with  exultant 
eagerness;  casting  up  columns  of  figures,  and  making 
elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  cost  of  repairs,  im- 
provements, and  the  like.  She  never  seemed  to  re- 
meiiiber  that  the  estate  was  to  be  cleared  by  means  of 
Winifred's  legacy,  or  to  consider  that  Winifred  should 
have  any  voice  in  the  disposal  of  her  little  fortune. 

Lord  Brackefibnry .   I.  C^)^r>.n\ 
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The  money,  the  triumph,  the  plans  were  hers,  and 
hers  only. 

To  Winifred  herself  it  seemed  right  and  natural 
enough  that  her  aunt  should  employ  the  legacy  ac- 
cording to  her  pleasure.  She  had  all  her  life  been 
used  to  Miss  Langtrey's  autocratic  rule,  and  would  no 
more  have  dreamed  of  doubting  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  that  rule  than  of  questioning  the  efficiency 
of  the  solar  system.  It  was  only  the  old  lady's  rest- 
lessness that  troubled  her.  Of  mere  wilfulness  or  irri- 
tability she  would  have  thought  nothing;  but  the  un- 
wonted glitter  in  Miss  Langtrey's  eyes,  her  heightened 
colour,  her  trembling  hands,  were  symptoms  so  new  and 
disquieting  that  she  secretly  resolved  to  send  by-and- 
by  for  the  family  doctor,  if  they  continued  unabated. 

The  Fawcetts,  meanwhile,  were  more  than  punctual, 
arriving  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time 
appointed.  Reuben,  magnificent  in  threadbare  drab 
and  tarnished  silver,  took  their  horse  and  chaise  round 
to  the  stables;  while  Bridget,  starched  and  stiff  as  her 
own  cap-frills,  ushered  them  into  the  dining-room. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  Winifred,  who  was  arranging 
the  table,  heard  nothing  of  their  coming  till  they  were 
announced,  and  was  consequently  surprised  in  the  act 
of  filling  up  the  ink-bottle,  and  laying  out  sheets  of 
foolscap  and  blotting-paper  ready  for  use.  She  had 
not  intended  to  receive  these  unwelcome  visitors,  nor 
did  they  expect  to  be  received  by  her;  so  that  there 
was  for  the  moment  some  little  embarrassment  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Fawcett,  however,  carried  off  his  share  with 
much  bowing  and  smiling;  begged  leave  to  introduce 
his  nephew,  and  remarked  that  the  table  "looked  like 
business." 
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"Quite  like  a  Board  Room  or  Committee  Room," 
he  said,  jocosely.  "Wants  only  the  hand-bell  and 
chairman's  hammer  to  complete  the  illusion." 

"I  will  tell  my  aunt  that  you  are  here,  Mr.  Fawcett," 
said  Winifred,  with  a  frigid  bow. 

"No  hurry,  Miss  Savage — no  hurry.  We  are  before 
our  time.  I  trust  Miss  Langtrey  is  well?  I  have  not 
seen  her  for — let  me  see — three — four — seven  years, 
at  least.  We  used  to  meet  more  frequently  when  your 
imcle — our  valued  and  respected  client  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century — was  alive." 

Winifred  lingered  irresolutely,  with  her  hand  on 
the  door. 

"My  aunt  is  not  well,"  she  said.  "These  law 
matters  excite  and  fatigue  her  beyond  her  strength." 

Fawcett  senior,  blandly  rubbing  his  hands,  mur- 
mured regretful  sympathy. 

"Her  nerves  are  greatly  shaken,"  continued  the 
girl,  loathing  the  man,  yet  constraining  herself  to 
appeal  to  his  forbearance.  "She  is  not  herself  to-day 
— and — and  I  have  been  very  anxious  all  the  morning. 
May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Fawcett,  to  remember  this  pre- 
sently?" 

"Miss  Savage,  your  wishes  are  commands.  I  will 
make  every  allowance  for  Miss  Langtrey's  state  of 
health." 

She  bent  her  head,  went  out,  and  closed  the  door. 

Fawcett  senior  looked  at  his  nephew,  and  raised 
his  eyebrows  significantly. 

"That  means  that  the  old  woman  is  in  a  devil  of 
a  temper,"  he  said.  "Mercury  falling — glass  standing 
at  stormy.     I  know  her  of  old — a  regular  Tartar." 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  put  you  into  a  devil  of 
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a  temper,  if  you  had  to  part  from  such  a  place  as 
this?''  asked  Fawcett  the  younger.  "I  suspect  they 
are  miserable  enough,  both  of  them.  That  poor  girl 
—how  handsome  she  is! — looks  as  it  she  was  breaking 
her  heart/' 

"It's  pretty  evident  I'm  master  of  the  situation," 
said  Fawcett  senior,  going  over  to  the  window,  and 
looking  out  into  the  courtyard.  "Yes,  it  is  a  fine  old 
place,"  he  added,  complacently;  "but  wait  till  you  see 
how  I  will  improve  it." 

"Don't  improve  it  out  of  all  recognition,  whatever 
you  do." 

"Frank,"  said  the  uncle,  tartly,  "do  you  take  me 
for  a  fool?  I'm  not  going  to  modernise  the  place.  I 
should  be  laughed  at,  if  I  did — I  know  that  as  well 
as  you  do.  But  I'll  put  it  into  sound  repair  and  make 
it  thoroughly  comfortable.  I  won't  live  in  these  rooms, 
with  nothing  but  walls  and  windows  and  a  paved 
yard  to  look  out  upon,  I  promise  you.  I  mean  to  fit 
up  that  south  wing  for  living  purposes;  use  the  ground- 
floor  rooms  at  each  side  of  the  gateway  for  breakfast- 
room,  library,  and  morning-room;  and  turn  tlie  Long 
Gallery  into  a  drawing-room." 

"A  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  furnishing,"  ob- 
served his  nephew,  dubiously. 

"It  shall  be  done  by  a  first-rate  London  house,  and 
in  a  first-rate  way — leather  papers,  tiled  hearth,  carved 
oak  furniture;  every  bit  in  the  real  old  Elizabethan 
style  from  top  to  bottom!" 

He  pronounced  it  Elizabeth/an;  but  Fawcett  senior 
was  apt  to  make  these  little  slips  now  and  then.  Happily 
there  was  no  one  but  his  nephew  to  hear  it. 

"One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  certain,"  remarked 
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the  younger  man;  "the  whole  concern  would  pretty 
soon  tumble  to  pieces  under  the  present  regime.  Look 
at  those  chimneys,  and  at  those  upper  windows,  and 
at  the  state  of  the  roof  over  yonder!  It's  a  habitation 
for  bats  and  owls,  in  its  present  condition." 

The  door  opened.  There  was  a  rustle  of  silk,  a 
creaking  of  boots;  and  Miss  Langtrey  came  in,  followed 
by  her  niece  and  her  lawyer.  Passing  the  Fawcetts 
with  a  short,  stiff  jerk  of  the  head,  the  old  lady  went 
quickly  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and  seated  herself  in 
the  high-backed  chair  which  she  was  wont  to  occupy 
at  meal-times. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
naboth's  vineyard. 

Miss  Langtrey  having,  as  it  were,  taken  the  chair, 
Mr.  Goodban  took  his  place  at  her  right  hand.  Winifred 
sat  a  little  way  back,  between  the  window  and  the 
fireplace.  The  Fawcetts  subsided  into  two  chairs  that 
^dget  placed  for  them  near  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
Tliere  was  a  dead,  silent  formality  about  the  whole 
proceeding  which  was  extremely  disconcerting.  Strange 
to  tell,  Mr.  Fawcetfs  fluency  for  once  deserted  him. 
He  smiled;  showed  his  teeth;  rubbed  his  hands;  but 
had  not  a  word  to  say.  Masters  of  the  situation  as 
they  believed  themselves  to  be,  uncle  and  nephew 
both  felt  as  if  they  were  sitting  below  the  salt. 

Miss  Langtrey's  solicitor — a  placid,  square-headed, 
mild-featured  man  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  opened  the 
proceedings. 

First  he  put  on  his  glasses;  then  chose  a  pen  and 
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tried  the  nib  on  his  nail;  finally  dived  into  a  blue  bag 
that  he  had  placed  beside  him  on  the  floor,  and 
bringing  thence  a  closely-written  paper,  said: — 

"Having  looked  through  my  memoranda  of  this 
mortgage,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
only  two  points  of  special  importance  to  be  noted  on 
the  present  occasion;  the  first  being  that  Mr.  Francis 
Fawcett,  here  present,  who  was  apparently  the  original 
mortgagee,  is  seen  to  have  transferred  his  mortgage 
ten  years  ago  to  his  uncle  Mr.  John  Fawcett,  al§o  here 
present;  the  transferee  taking  the  mortgage  on  the 
precise  terms  on  which  it  was  held  by  the  transferrer 
at  the  time  of  transfer.    Do  I  state  the  case  correctly?" 

This  was,  on  the  surface,  a  perfectly  inoffensive 
recapitulation  of  plain  facts;  but  the  Fawcetts  winced 
under  it,  and  Mr.  Goodban  intended  that  they  should 
wince.  That  one  word  "apparently,"  as  appUed  to  the 
younger  partner's  share  in  the  loan,  stood  for  "osten- 
sibly," and  conveyed  a  world  of  meaning.  The  allusion 
to  the  date  of  the  transfer  also  carried  its  sting  with 
it.  In  plain  English,  Mr.  Goodban  would  have  said, 
"You,  John  Fawcett,  screening  yourself  behind  your 
nephew's  name,  lent  five  thousand  pounds  to  Stephen 
Langtrey  upon  the  Grange  property;  and  when  Stephen 
Langtrey  died,  and  his  sister  withdrew  her  business 
from  your  firm  ten  years  ago,  you  went  through  the 
formality  of  causing  Francis  Fawcett  to  assign  the 
mortgage  to  yourself,  that  you  might  thenceforth  hold 
it  in  your  own  name  and  in  your  own  power." 

The  Fawcetts  knew  what  Mr.  Goodban  implied  as 
well  as  if  he  had  said  it  in  those  words,  and  they 
winced  accordingly.  When,  however,  he  looked  up 
over  his  glasses  and  asked  if  the  case  was  correctly 
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stated,  Fawcett  senior  was  fain  to  swallow  his  wrath, 
and  reply  with  becoming  suavity: — 

"Quite  correctly,  Mr.  Goodban." 

"In  the  second  place,  I  find  that  Mr.  John  Fawcett, 
having  filed  a  bill  of  foreclosure  against  my  client, 
Miss  Langtrey,  obtained  a  decree  thereunder,  calling 
upon  her  to  pay  the  amount  of  principal,  interest,  and 
costs,  as  certified  by  the  master,  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  his  report,  or  to  be  for  ever  barred 
of  her  equity  of  redemption.  That  report  was  dated 
five  months  and  twenty-seven  days  since.  Am  I  right, 
Mr.  Fawcett?" 

"Quite  right,  Mr.  Goodban." 

"You  have  also  given  Miss  Langtrey  notice  by 
letter  of  your  intention  to  demand  possession,  and,  if 
necessarj',  to  enforce  it  by  a  writ  of  assistance." 

Fawcett  senior  coughed  uncomfortably,  and  mut- 
tered some  not  very  audible  allusion  to  "arrears  of 
interest  and  the  forfeiture  involved  in  default  of  pay- 
ment" 

"Just  so,  Mr.  Fawcett — ^just  so.  Now  as  I  presume 
your  object  is  to  realise  your  security,  may  I  enquire 
whether  you  have  contemplated  putting  the  estate  up 
to  auction?" 

Fawcett  senior  shot  a  glance  of  triumph  at  his 
nephew. 

"I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  say  at  present,"  he 
replied;  "but — on  the  whole — I  rather  think  not." 

"You  probably  calculate  upon  disposing  of  it  pri- 
vately?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  I  really  cannot  say.  I — I  may 
perhaps  keep  it  in  my  own  hands." 

"Ah,  to  be   sure — and   let   it.    Well,   then,   Mr. 
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Fawcett,  supposing  you  become  in  equity,  as  now  in 
law,  the  owner  de  facto  of  the  Langtrey  Grange  estate, 
you  would  not,  I  presume,  object  to  accept  my  client 
as  a  tenant?" 

"What— Miss  Langtrey?" 

"Precisely." 

This  was  embarrassing.  For  once  in  his  life,  John 
Fawcett  was  actually  "taken  aback." 

"I — well,  really — is  not  this  proposal  somewhat 
premature?"  he  said,  awkwardly. 

"Not  at  all.  We  are  bound  to  look  forward;  and 
Miss  Langtrey  naturally  wishes  to  end  her  days  in  the 
old  house  which  has  been  the  home  of  her  family  for 
more  than  seven  hundred  years." 

The  master  of  the  situation  fidgeted  in  his  chair, 
unwilling  to  confess  that  he  meant  to  live  at  The 
Grange,  feeling  that  they  were  all  looking  at  him,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  reply. 

Mr.  Goodban  took  off  his  glasses. 

"I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Fawcett,"  he  said,  "less  as  a 
matter  of  business  than  as  a  matter  of — shall  I  say  of 
feeling,  or  of  justice?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  'justice,'"  said 
Fawcett,  taking  refuge  in  bluster.  "The  place  becomes 
mine  by  default  of  payment — that's  justice.  Being 
mine ,  I  dispose  of  it  according  to  my  pleasure — that's 
justice.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
promise  the  tenancy  to  a  party  who  has  always  been  in 
arrears  with  the  interest,  and  who  would  always  be  in 
arrears  with  the  rent.     It  isn't  reasonable." 

Miss  Langtrey  made  a  movement,  as  if  about  to 
speak;  but  Mr.  Goodban  checked  her  by  a  deprecating 
gesture. 
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"Your  rent  would  be  guaranteed  to  you,  Mr. 
Fawcett,"  he  said;  "satisfactorily  and  fully  guaranteed." 

Fawcett  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"And  if  you  wish  to  know  what  I  meant  by  the 
word  ^justice/  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  remind  you 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Langtrey  family  have  been  a 
source  of  enormous  profit  to  the  firm  of  Fawcett  and 
Clarke,  and  that  you  therefore  owe  some  consideration 
to  the  survivors." 

"I  don't  understand  your  insinuations,  sir,"  said 
Fawcett,  turning  very  red.  "We  worked  hard  for 
all  we  earned;  and  if  the  late  Squire  had  been  dis- 
satisfied with  our  charges,  he  could  have  had  our  bills 
taxed." 

"He  did  not  have  them  taxed,  at  all  events,"  re- 
plied Miss  Langtrey's  lawyer,  referring  to  his  paper  of 
memoranda;  "and  he  paid  you,  first  and  last,  in  hard 
cash,  no  less  a  sum  than  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  eleven  pounds,  foiuteen 
shillings.  Truly,  a  considerable  amount,  Mr.  Fawcett 
— an  amount  that  may  be  reckoned  at  over  five 
thousand  five  hundred  per  annum.  You  will  object 
that  your  disbursements  were  large.  That  is  un- 
doubtedly true;  but  your  gains  were  also  large — ^very 
large,  Mr.  Fawcett." 

This  array  of  figures  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Faw- 
cett's  philosophy.  He  lost  his  temper,  dropped  his 
guard,  and  attacked. 

"Now  look  here,"  he  said,  roughly;  "all  this  is 
mere  waste  of  time  and  breath.  I  don't  mean  to  let 
the  place;  and  if  I  did,  I  wouldn't  let  it  to  Miss 
Langtrey.  I  don't  mean  to  sell  it  other.  1  mean  to 
live  in  it.     There's   your  answer.     Now  to   business. 
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Miss  Langtrey  has  had  six  months'  notice,  and  her 
six  months  will  expire  three  days  from  now.  She  must 
pay,  or  go;  and  whether  I  bring,  or  do  not  bring,  an 
action  for  ejectment,  depends  on  herself  and  her  ad- 
visers. Now,  that's  plain  speaking,  and  I  hope  you 
understand  it." 

"No  speaking,  Mr.  Fawcett,  could  possibly  be 
plainer/'  replied  Mr.  Goodban;  "and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  understand  it  perfectly." 

Then,  turning  to  Miss  Langtrey: — 

"You  observe  what  Mr.  Fawcett  says,  my  dear 
madam — you  must  *pay'  or  *go.'  The  alternative  is 
before  you.     Will  you  *pay,"  or  will  you  *go?'" 

Except  at  that  one  moment,  when  he  interposed 
to  prevent  her  from  speaking.  Miss  Langtrey  had  all 
this  time  sat  with  folded  hands,  rigid  features,  and 
tight-drawn  lips;  controlling  herself  by  an  iron  effort, 
and  biding  her  time.     Now  her  time  had  come. 

She  smiled  a  grim  smile,  and  said  with  forced  de- 
liberation, but  in  a  sharp  high  key  that  betrayed  the 
tension  of  her  nerves: — 

"I  prefer  to  pay." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  younger  Fawcett 
caught  his  breath,  put  his  hand  quickly  before  his 
mouth,  and  looked  down;  the  elder  sat  motionless, 
speechless,  his  defiant  stare  dying  off  into  blank  be- 
wilderment, and  the  colour  ebbing  slowly  out  of  his 
face. 

Mr.  Goodban  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  took  a 
furtive  pinch  of  snuff,  and  said  in  his  urbanest 
manner: — 

"You  hear,  Mr.  Fawcett?  My  client  prefers  to 
pay." 
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"Pay!  She  can't  pay,"  stammered  Fawcett  Then 
facing  round  upon  Miss  Langtrey,  he  said,  vehemently, 
brutally: — 

"You  know  you  can't  pay.  It's  a  lie — a  trick  to 
gain  time." 

The  old  lady  gave  him  one  look — the  first  since 
she  had  come  into  the  room. 

"Mr.  Goodban,"  she  said,  "this  man  is  insolent. 
Oblige  me  by  satisfying  him  that  his  money  is 
ready." 

Mr.  Gkx)dban,  again  opening  his  bag,  took  thence 
a  bundle  of  documents,  a  roll  of  banknotes,  and  two 
little  canvas  bags  full  of  cash;  all  of  which  he  ranged 
before  him  on  the  table. 

"As  I  have  previously  explained  to  you.  Miss 
Langtrey,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Fawcett  must  not  only  restore 
the  title-deeds,  but  re-convey  the  estate,  and  that  re- 
conveyance he  is  bound  to  execute  on  receipt  of  the 
money." 

The  elder  Fawcett  sat  confounded.  The  younger, 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  admitted  that  they  had 
not  "altogether  expected"  the  business  to  be  arranged 
in  this  wise.  The  title-deeds  they  would  hand  over 
at  once;  they  had  them  here,  in  fact.  As  for  the 
deed  of  re-conveyance,  they  would  peruse  it  when  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Goodban  dived  for  the  third  time  into  the 
depths  of  his  bag,  and  brought  out  a  folded  parch- 
ment. 

"Knowing  that  my  client  wished  an  immediate 
settlement,"  he  said,  "I  have  prepared  a  deed  of  re- 
conveyance, ready  for  signature.  Oblige  me  by  seeing 
that  it  is  correct." 
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He  passed  it  across  the  table,  and  the  Fawcetts 
read  it  together.  That  is  to  say,  Fawcett  junior  read 
it,  and  Fawcett  senior  pretended  to  read  it.  But  he 
was  choking  with  mortification,  and  his  eyes  travelled 
no  further  than  the  first  half-dozen  words  of  the  open- 
ing formula.  The  man  had  set  his  heart  upon  The 
Grange.  It  was  his  Naboth's  vineyard.  For  ten  years 
(perhaps  longer)  he  had  coveted  it,  and  marked  it  for 
his  own;  making  it  in  various  ways  the  nucleus  of  his 
ambitions  and  desires.  Possessing  it,  he  would  acquire 
a  position  in  the  county.  That  position  would  pave 
his  way  to  Parliament.  Scheme  upon  scheme,  project 
upon  project,  he  had  reared  his  house  of  cards  to  the 
topmost  storey,  only  to  see  it  shattered  before  his  eyes 
at  the  moment  of  completion. 

The  parchment  being  found  correct,  Mr.  Goodban 
counted  out  the  money  note  by  note,  coin  by  coin; 
principal,  arrears  of  interest,  and  costs.  The  Fawcetts 
counted  it  after  him.  The  money  and  the  tin-box 
labelled  "Langtrey  Grange  Estate,"  then  changed 
hands  across  the  table;  Mr.  Goodban  hastily  verified 
the  title-deeds;  and  only  the  deed  of  re-conveyance 
remained  to  be  signed. 

It  was  the  place  of  Fawcett  senior  to  sign  first. 
He  reddened — hesitated — then,  plunging  his  pen  in 
the  ink,  dashed  off  his  name  with  a  flourish;  muttered 
something  about  his  "act  and  deed,"  and  walked  to 
the  window,  humming  a  tune  through  his  teeth.  The 
younger  Fawcett  witnessed  his  uncle's  signature,  and 
handed  the  deed  back  to  Mr.  Goodban. 

"And  now.  Miss  Langtrey,"  said  Mr.  Goodban, 
"Mr.  Fawcett  having  delivered  up  your  deeds  and 
executed  the  re-conveyance,  he  is  entitled  to  a^receipt 
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for  them,  which  1  have  endorsed  on  the  schedule 
originally  prepared  and  signed  by  Mr.  Francis  Faw- 
cett  when  the  deeds  were  handed  to  him.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  sign  there — ^just  there,  if  you 
please." 

And  Mr.  Goodban  placed  the  document  before 
Miss  Langtrey. 

"My  signature  ends  this  business?" 

"Finally." 

"Then  I  have  a  word  to  say  before  I  write  it." 

Mr.  Goodban  smiled  expectantly;  but  Winifred, 
knowing  what  was  coming,  began  to  tremble. 

"Not  to  you,  Mr.  Goodban — to  John  Fawcett 
yonder,  who  just  now  told  me  to  my  face  that  I  was 
putting  him  off  with  a  lie,  to  gain  time." 

"Mr.  Fawcett  forgot  himself,  my  dear  Miss  Langtrey 
— forgot  himself  strangely,  in  a  moment  of  excitement; 
but  I  am  sure  he  regrets  .  .  .  ." 

Miss  Langtrey  interrupted  him  with  a  scornful 
laugh. 

"Forgot  himself?  Not  he.  He  forgot  his  part — 
that's  all !  He  forgot  that  he  plays  the  character  of  a 
gentleman — and  plays  it  ill  enough  at  the  best  of 
times!  Living  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  chicanery 
and  falsehood,  he  forgot  that  decent  folk  neither  tell 
lies  nor  suspect  others  of  telling  them." 

"My  dear  madam  .  ^  .  ." 

"Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Goodban!  it  is  not  for  an  honest 
gentleman  like  you  to  defend  one  who  is  neither 
honest  nor  a  gentleman." 

Fawcett,  still  at  the  window,  wheeled  round,  stam- 
mering rage  and  defiance. 

"If  you  mean  that  for  me " 
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"I  mean  that  for  you,  John  Fawcett.  Fve  meant 
it  for  you  this  many  a  year.  You  are  grasping,  dis- 
honest, a  Har  to  the  backbone!  You  lured  my  brother 
Stephen  to  his  destruction.  An  upright  attorney  re- 
fused his  case;  you  led  him  on  and  ruined  him.  He 
fell — you  rose.  He  was  beggared — you  prospered. 
Money,  land,  credit  were  coined  to  fill  your  pockets. 
You  sucked  his  blood  like  leeches — you  and  your 
partner  Clarke.  You  stripped  him  like  thieves  and 
murderers,  and  left  him  to  die  by  the  wayside." 

"Take  care.  Miss  Langtrey — take  care!  My  nephew 
witnesses  what  you  say." 

"I  repeat  my  words,  and  will  repeat  them  to  every- 
one— thieves  and  murderers!  Oh,  you  shall  have  the 
whole  county  for  witnesses!  You  are  none  the  less 
thieves  because  you  did  your  plundering  legally!  You 
are  none  the  less  murderers  because,  instead  of  cutting 
the  man's  throat,  you  wore  the  life  out  of  him  by  inches ! " 

*'Aunt  Hester — dear  Aunt  Hester!"  interposed 
Winifred,  imploringly. 

'* Winifred,  I  will  speak.  Your  uncle's  death  lies 
at  this  villain's  door — his  death,  and  our  ruin;  and 
now  that  I  have  him  face  to  face,  no  power  on  earth 
shall  silence  me!" 

"You  have  said  enough,  Miss  Langtrey — more  than 
enough,"  urged  Mr.  Goodban.  "Let  me  entreat  you 
to  sign  the  deed." 

He  dipped  a  pen  in  the  ink,  and  offered  it  to  her. 
She  took  it  with  an  odd  look,  and  said,  somewhat  in- 
distinctly— 

"Where  is  it?     Where  am  I  to  sign?" 

"Here,  opposite  the  red  wafer.  Never  mind  those 
pencilled  initials.     You  can  write  over  them." 
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Her  passion  had  been  too  strong  for  her  strength, 
and  now  a  strange  trembling  and  confusion  had  come 
upon  her.  Nevertheless,  she  steadied  her  pen  upon 
the  paper,  and  wrote. 

Mr.  Goodban,  anxiously  watching,  saw  how  her 
hand  dragged,  and  how  the  writing  staggered.  Her 
"Hester,"  usually  so  upright,  wavered  all  aslant,  and 
the  "Langtrey," — carried  forward  without  a  break, 
as  if  the  writer  could  not  trust  her  pen  to  leave  the 
paper — came  straggling  feebly  down  towards  the 
right. 

Suddenly,  as  she  strove  to  form  the  last  "y,"  Miss 
Langtre/s  eyes  grew  dim,  her  ears  were  filled  with  a 
sound  like  the  tumult  of  many  waters,  and,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  she  fell  forward  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
A  "scratch"  dinner. 

When  Lancelot  and  Cochrane  unconsciously  put 
Miss  Savage  to  flight  that  morning,  they  had  ridden 
over  to  The  Hermitage  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pennefeather  to  what  Lancelot  called  "a 
scratch  dinner."  However,  all  his  little  dinners — and 
he  gave  a  good  many  Uttle  dinners  in  the  shooting 
season — ^were  in  a  sense  "scratch  dinners;"  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  stray  men  from  London  and  officers 
from  the  barracks,  with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  the 
lesser  local  gentry.  His  list  rarely  included  ladies; 
and  as  for  the  great  county  magnates  who  used  to  dine 
at  Brackenbury  Court  in  his  father's  and  brother's  time, 
he  never  invited  them  at  all.     Living  as  he  lived,  in 
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merely  bachelor's  quarters,  it  was  out  of  the  question 
that  he  should  "entertain"  upon  any  but  the  most 
modest  scale;  a  dinner  at  Old  Court  being,  in  fact, 
only  a  sort  of  indoors  picnic  among  the  ruins.  Such, 
at  all  events,  was  the  light  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
put  these  small  parties.  Which,  being  picnics  inde- 
pendent of  wind  and  weather,  were  very  pleasant  and 
very  popular. 

Now  this  particular  "scratch"  dinner  was  the  third 
he  had  given  during  his  friend's  visit;  and  as  Cochrane's 
leave  of  absence  would  expire  the  next  day  but  one,  it 
might  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  a  farewell  entertain- 
ment. The  date  fixed  was  the  evening  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  settlement  of  the  Langtrey  mortgage. 
In  other  words,  it  was  about  ten  days  after  Cochrane's 
introduction  to  the  ladies  of  the  Grange,  and  some- 
thing less  than  a  week  from  the  time  when  Winifred's 
twelve  thousand  pounds  were  paid  into  the  Old  Bank 
at  Singleton. 

The  guests  were  bidden  for  half-past  six,  to  dine  at 
a  quarter  before  seven;  the  distances  from  house  to 
house  being  considerable  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
our  good  North-countiy  hours  being  earlier  then,  and 
more  reasonable,  than  now.  Lancelot  always  sent  a 
brougham  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennefeather  on  these 
occasions,  and  they  were  generally  the  first  to  arrive. 
To-night,  however,  a  carriage  and  pair  followed  so 
closely  upon  the  Brackenbury  equipage,  that  Mrs.  Penne- 
feather and  another  lady  were  taking  off  their  wraps  at 
the  same  time. 

"Well  now,  I  knew  it  must  be  you,  Mk.  Penne- 
feather, when  I  saw  Lord  Brackenbuty's  brougham  in 
front,"    said  this  lady,   whom  Mrs.  Pennefeather  ad- 
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dressed  as  "Countess;"  and  who  was  enveloped  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  cloud  of  furs,  laces,  and  delicate 
fleecy  textures.  "How  strange  it  seems  to  call  him 
Lord  Brackenbury — doesn't  it?  Strange  to  me;  but 
stranger  still,  no  doubt,  to  those  who  knew  his  brother. 
I  gues^  we  shall  not  be  invited  to  many  more  little 
dinners  at  Old  Court!  Well,  I  confess  I  long  to  see 
the  great  house  thrown  open — don't  you?  But  you  are 
looking  fagged,  Mrs.  Pennefeather.  You  are  sitting  up 
late,  and  working  too  hard — ^I  can  see  that.  Are  you, 
writing  another  novel?" 

"Oh,  I  am  always  writing  another  novel-  it  is  my 
normal  condition,"  replied  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  lightly. 

"To  look  fagged  is  not  your  normal  condition,  Mrs. 
Pehnefeather;  and  I  don't  like  to  see  it." 

^^Fou  don't  look  fagged,  at  all  events,"  said  Mrs. 
Pennefeather,  admiringly. 

"I  should  be  basely  ungrateful  to  the  Carlsbad 
springs,  if  I  did,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  pleased  smile 
and  a  glance  at  the  looking-glass. 

She  was  tall,  slender,  transparently  fair,  bright-eyed 
■and  vivacious-looking;  young  too,  though  not  so  young 
as  one  might  at  first  sight  suppose;  with  an  indefinable 
something  in  her  face,  her  accent,  her  manner,  which 
was  not  exactly  English,  and  not  exactly  foreign;  but 
which  was,  at  all  events,  very  winning  and  quite  free 
from  affectation.  She  was  certainly  more  frank  in  her 
address,  one  might  almost  say  more  familiar,  than  the 
generality  of  Englishwomen;  and  a  close  observer  might 
possibly  have  remarked  that  she  gave  people  their  names 
and  titles  somewhat  more  frequently  than  we  are  our- 
selves wont  to  do  in  conversation.  Yet  even  this 
peculiarity  had  in  her  a  certaia  charm,  and  seemed  to 
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imply  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  interest  and 
attention,  which  was  very  flattering  to  the  person  with 
whom  she  happened  to  be  talking.  And  then  she  had 
a  most  charming  smile — a  smile  not  merely  of  the  lips 
but  of  the  eyes — which  played  over  the  whole  face, 
like  a  ripple  on  sunlit  water. 

"I  suppose  you  took  Paris  on  the  way  home?"  said 
Mrs.  Pennefeather,  with  a  sigh. 

"Well,  yes,  Mrs.  Pennefeather.  We  stayed  just  long 
enough  to  do  some  shopping;  but  I  don't  care  for  Paris 
in  October  and  November.  And  now,  because  I  am  a 
vain  wretch  and  love  to  be  praised,  tell  me  if  you  like 
my  dress?" 

"Your  dresses  are  always  more  beautiful  than  any- 
one else's  dresses,"  said  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  who  had 
not  a  spark  of  envy  in  her  composition;  "and  I  think 
this  is  more  beautiful  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Besides,  you  never  look  better  than  in  white.  And 
what  a  cloak!  White  fur  and  amber  satin!  You  might 
drive  out  to  dinner  at  the  North  Pole  in  such  a  thing 
as  that,  and  not  feel  cold." 

"Do  you  like  the  cloak?  My  dear  Mrs.  Penne* 
feather,  I  will  give  it  to  you." 

"Countess!" 

"Yes,  indeed.  I  don't  want  it  in  the  least.  I  have 
another  quite  as  warm — lined  throughout  with  miniver. 
I  will  send  this  over  to  you  to-morrow." 

"But — but  it  is  much  too  splendid  for  me!" 
stammered  poor  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  in  a  flutter  of 
surprise  and  delight.  "I  have  nothing  half  good 
enough  to  wear  with  it." 

"Then  I  will  take  care  that  you  have  something  to 
wear  with  it  also.     Nay,  dear  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  the 
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favour  IS  all  on  your  side.  You  forget  what  an  admirer 
I  am  of  literary  talent." 

"Are  you  ladies  never  coming?"  said  a  thin,  mas- 
culine voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  somewhere 
up  in  the  ceiling  of  the  passage  outside. 

"Heavens  and  earth!  we  are  forgetting  our  un- 
fortunate husbands,"  exclaimed  the  Countess. 

Then,  giving  Mrs.  Pennefeather's  hand  a  cordial 
little  squeeze,  she  went  out,  took  the  arm  of  an  im- 
mensely tall,  slender,  light-mustachioed  man,  who  was 
waiting  outside  the  door,  and  swept  down  the  passage 
in  a  rustle  of  silks  and  laces.  The  curate  and  his  wife, 
meanwhile,  hung  modestly  back,  till  Church  had  an- 
nounced:— 

"Mr.  Fink  and  the  Countess  Castelrosso." 

The  guests  now  arrived  in  quick  succession;  and 
presently  Lancelot  gave  his  arm  to  the  beautiful 
Countess,  and  led  her  out  to  dinner. 

They  sat  down,  twelve  in  number,  the  gentlemen 
being  in  a  majority  of  four,  which  made  the  lower  end 
of  the  table  look  somewhat  sombre.  Cochrane,  how- 
ever, who  had  Mrs.  Pennefeather  for  his  partner,  and 
sat  within  speaking  distance  of  the  Countess,  found 
himself  very  pleasantly  off. 

"You  must  be  so  charitable,  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  as 
to  tell  me  who  all  these  good  people  are,"  he  said, 
when  the  soup  had  been  removed  and  the  fish  was 
going  round.  "Every  face  is  new  to  me  this  evening, 
except  your  own." 

"Must  I?"  said  Mrs.  Pennefeather.  "Then  I  will 
begin  with  the  ugliest — ^which  is  Sir  Grimsby  TurnbulFs." 

"That  big  man  with  the  harsh  voice,  who  looks  as 
if  he  had  been  parboiled?" 
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"That  big  man  is  a  very  big  man  indeed,  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Bracken- 
bury  Iron  Company,  and  Liberal  Member  for  Singleton 
— a  pompous  bore,  who  talks  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
a  porcupine." 

"The  old  lady  next  to  him  is  evidently  of  your 
opinion." 

"That  is  Lady  Symes — a  delightful  old  woman — 
witty,  wicked,  and  devout.  She  was  a  great  beauty  in 
her  day.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  painted  her  as  Helen 
of  Troy,  and  it  is  whispered  that  the  Prince  Regent 
played  Paris  to  her  Helen;  but,  of  course,  that's  scandal. 
She  is  strictly  orthodox — gave  a  thousand  pounds  last 
summer  towards  the  new  church  at  Bosmere;  subscribes 
to  all  the  best  charities;  is  charming  to  talk  to,  and 
has  a  wonderful  memory.  I'd  give  anything  to  write 
her  Life  and  Recollections." 

"Divided,  like  the  History  of  England,  into  the 
period  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion?" 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  laughed. 

"If  you  make  epigrams,  Mr.  Cochrane,"  she  said, 
"you  must  expect  me  to  steal  them  for  my  book.  Am 
I  to  go  on?  Well,  then,  that  intelligent-looking  man 
with  the  beard  is  Dr.  Saunders — physician,  traveller, 
ethnologist,  naturalist,  with  an  alphabet  of  honorary 
capitals  at  the  end  of  his  name.  He  has  been  twice 
round  the  world,  and  has  lately  settled  down  to  practise 
his  profession  in  Singleton.  Of  course  he  is  too  good 
for  the  place,  and  our  people  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  him.  The  two  other  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
are  Major  Blewitt  and  Captain  Bryce;  *  heavies'  from 
the  barracks.     Major  Blewitt  distinguished  himself  iu 
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India — that  shy  little  girl  in  grey  satin,  next  to  Dr. 
Saunders,  is  Mrs.  Blewitt.  Captain  Bryce  plays  the 
comet,  and  hasn't  an  idea  in  his  head." 

"Perhaps  he  has  blown  his  brains  out,"  suggested 
Cochrane. 

"Mr.  Cochrane,  some  dreadful  tragedy  will  happen 
if  you  persist  in  these  courses.  You  are  positively  too 
clever  to  live." 

"You  are  pleased  to  be  satirical,  Mrs.  Pennefeather. 
But  you  have  told  me  nothing  about  the  one  person 
who  most  excites  my  curiosity." 

And  he  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  Countess 
Castelrosso. 

"Impossible  in  such  close  neighbourhood.  You 
must  wait  till  after  dinner." 

Other  conversations  more  or  less  desultory  were 
meanwhile  going  on  round  the  table.  The  fair  countess 
flirted  with  her  host;  Mr.  Fink  made  himself  flurriedly 
agreeable  to  Mrs.  Blewitt;  Mr.  Pennefeather  and  Major 
Blewitt  were  talking  about  the  climate  and  resources 
of  the  Punjaub;  Captain  Bryce  was  manfully  eating 
his  dinner.  As  for  Lady  Symes,  she  looked  undis- 
guisedly  bored,  not  to  say  irritated;  for  the  third  entr6e 
had  made  its  appearance,  and  still  Sir  Grimsby  Turn- 
bull  was  grinding  his  measured  platitudes  in  her  un- 
willing ear. 

"Show  me  a^^y  other  remedy,"  he  said.  "I  say  it 
again — ^show  me  any  other  remedy.  The  labour  market 
is  overstocked.  In  other  words,  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand.  Now  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  not 
only  the  present,  but  the  future  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  country  unquestionably  depends.    What  is  to 
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be  done  with  the  underpaid  and  unemployed  masses? 
I  ask,  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"Give  'em  plenty  of  work,  I  should  say,  and  pay 
'em  good  wages,"  replied  Lady  Symes,  sharply. 

"But — but,  my  dear  Madam — we  have  to  legislate 
for  an  immense  surplus  population." 

"My  dear  Sir  Grimsby,  I  am  a  stupid  old  woman, 
and  I  know  nothing  about  political  economy;  but  it's 
my  belief  that  cannibalism  is  a  fundamental  law  of 
nature,  and  that  where  there's  a  surplus  population, 
it's  a  pity  it  should  not  be  eaten." 

With  this.  Lady  Symes  turned  her  back  upon  the 
Liberal  Member,  and,  passing  by  an  easy  transition 
from  cannibalism  to  primitive  man,  began  talking  to 
Dr.  Saunders  about  the  Monboddo  theory. 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  lordship's  acquaintance," 
she  said,  "centuries  ago,  sir — ^before  yoti  were  bom. 
He  was  amusing  to  talk  to;  but  he  rode  his  hobby  to 
death.  In  a  company  where  I  was  present  one  even- 
ing at  my  Lady  Carnegie's,  he  used  an  ingenious 
argument,  comparing  the  race  of  man  with  the  breed 
of  Manx  cats,  which  doubtless  owe  their  taillessness  to 
accident,  and  originally  descended  from  ancestors  with 
tails.  He  would  have  it  that  such  was  our  case,  and 
that  men  of  the  primitive  pattern  might  yet  be  found 
in  some  undiscovered  island  of  the  Pacific.  I  laughed 
at  this,  and  whispered  Mr.  Brummell  that  my  lord 
probably  had  hereditary  reasons  for  his  views.  This 
came  to  his  ears,  and  he  never  spoke  to  me  after. 
Yet,  though  I  laughed,  I  inclined  to  his  opinion.  Sure 
some  old  travellers  testify  to  having  seen  men  with 
^tails?    Tell  me  what  you  think.  Dr.  §#inders?" 
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"Madam,"  said  Dr.  Saunders,  "I  think  they  were 
travellers'  tales." 

"To  beg  the  question  with  a  joke,  sir,  is  not  to 
answer  it,"  retorted  the  old  lady,  somewhat  tartly. 

"But  to  answer  it  seriously,  in  the  present  stage  of 
physiological  science,  is  impossible." 

"Ah,  well, '  I  am  no  physiologist,"  said  Lady 
S5rmes;  "but  it's  my  firm  conviction  that  Adam  and 
Eve  had  tails." 

Now,  as  ill-fortune  would  have  it,  there  chanced  at 
that  moment  to  be  a  lull  in  the  general  conversation; 
so  that  Lady  Symes's  opinion  upon  this  delicate  pre- 
historic point  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  whole  table. 
An  awful  silence  followed.  The  ladies  looked  shocked; 
Mr.  Pennefeather  looked  scandalized;  Captain  Bryce 
laughed  outright;  and  Mrs.  Pennefeather  bit  her  lips, 
lest  she  should  follow  suit.  Then,  as  by  common  con- 
sent, everyone  began  talking  at  once,  and  Adam  and 
Eve  were  drowned  in  a  sea  of  common-places. 

Lady  Symes  meanwhile  went  on  chattering,  not 
only  to  Dr.  Saunders,  but  to  all  within  a  long  range 
of  speaking  distance. 

"I  saw  you  the  other  night  at  Grasslands,  Mr. 
Fink,"  she  said;  "you  and  your  wife.  How  late  you 
arrived!  And  what  a  crush  it  was!  I  hate  house- 
warmings — don't  you?  However,  I  was  one  of  the 
chosen  few  who  dined;  so  I  ought  not  to  grumble.  I 
managed  to  get  into  a  comer  before  the  siege  began, 
and  looked  on  in  safety.  How  handsome  Lady  Violet 
grows;  but  so  frigid!  She  takes  after  her  mother  in 
that — the  Jungfrau  and  the  M^re  de  Glace,  I  call  'em. 
Did  you  see  Lord  Everton  of  Toffee?  Oh,  yes,  he  was 
there;    and  without  his  b/tter  half      The  poor  man 
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seemed  to  be  enjo)ring  his  liberty.  I  had  a  long  chat 
with  him,  and  with  the  new  Dean.  I  don't  fancy  the 
new  Dean.  His  opinions  are  like  his  clothes — they  fit 
so  badly  that  they  must  have  been  picked  up  at 
second-hand.  Fm  no  logician;  but  I  hate  a  slovenly 
thinker.  Mr.  Pennefeather  says  nothing;  but  Fll  warrant 
he  loves  the  Dean  no  better  than  I  do." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Symes;  I  have  no 
acquaintance  whatever  with  the  Dean,"  protested  Mr, 
Pennefeather. 

"But  you  have  read  his  book,  I  presume;  and  that 
is  enough.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Dean's  book, 
Dr.  Saunders?" 

"Indeed,  madam,  I  cannot  say.  I  tried  to  dip 
into  it,  but  it  was  so  dry  that  dipping  was  impos- 
sible." 

"Dry!  Tis  drier  than  the  African  desert.  They 
say  Moses  had  a  copy  of  it  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
was  why  the  Red  Sea  divided.  As  for  the  critics, 
they  have  all  taken  to  drinking  since  they  reviewed  it." 

"I  will  take  care  never  to  offend  Lady  Symes,  lest 
I  should  some  day  write  a  book,"  said  Cochrane,  in  a 
whisper. 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Friend  or  foe,"  she  said,  "it  makes  no  difference." 

"Does  she  cut  your  books  up,  then?" 

"Cut  them  up!  She  makes  microscopic  mincemeat 
of  them.  But  she  can't  help  it,  you  know — she's  so 
terribly  smart." 

"It  is  easy  to  be  smart  if  one  does  not  mind  being 
spiteful,"  said  Cochrane;  "and  I'm  not  sure  that  alj 
her  ladyship's  good  things  are  original." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
A  DUEL. 

Lady  Symes  was  one  of  those  terrible  people  who 
can  eat,  talk,  and  listen  at  the  same  time;  so  she 
probably  heard  Horace  Cochrane's  criticism  upon  her- 
self. The  ladies,  at  all  events,  had  no  sooner  retired 
to  the  drawing-room — ^that  is  to  say,  to  the  studio — 
than  she  began  questioning  Mrs.  Pennefeather  as  to 
the  stranger  who  took  her  in  to  dinner. 

"In  a  Government  office,  is  he?  Ah,  well,  you 
know,  that's  not  much.  Those  Government  offices 
nowadays  are  really  little  better  than  genteel  idiot 
asylums.  Your  Mr.  Cochrane,  my  dear,  struck  me  as 
excessively  shallow.  But  tell  me  something  about 
yourself.  Is  the  new  book  nearly  ready,  and  what  will 
be  its  title?  Ah!  everybody  asks  that  question,  don't 
they?  You  are  quite  right  not  to  answer  it.  But  you 
write  too  fast,  my  dear.  No  author  has  any  business 
to  produce  two  novels  a  year." 

"But  I  don't  write  for  fame,  dear  Lady  Symes," 
said  poor  Mrs.  Pennefeather.  "I  write  for  money;  and 
such  slight  stories  as  mine  are  very  easily  written." 

"Slight  or  not,  you  don't  want  to  write  yourself 
out,  do  you?  And  you  are  writing  yourself  out  as  fast 
as  your  pen  can  carry  you.  I'm  a  stupid  old  woman, 
and  I  don't  know  much  about  literature,  but  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  the  author 
who  scribbles  off  book  after  book,  presuming  on  a 
little  temporary  popularity,  is  a  mere  suicidal  goose, 
who  kills  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  own  golden 
eggs.'' 
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Then,  turning  to  the  Countess  Castelrosso: — 

"You  think  a  vast  deal  of  authors  in  America, 
don't  you,  madam?  More  than  we  do  in  this  country, 
eh?" 

The  Countess  smiled  her  brilliant  smile,  and  shot 
a  mischievous  glance  at  Mrs.  Pennefeather. 

"If  I  say  *yes,'  Lady  Symes,  I  seem  to  exalt  my 
countrymen  at  the  expense  of  yours,"  she  replied. 
**But  we  do  honour  talent — especially  literary  talent — 
very  highly  indeed.  Our  authors  are  our  nobility.  In 
aristocratic  countries — over  here,  you  know — you  talk 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters.  But  we,  who  are  Repub- 
licans, recognize  an  Aristocracy  of  Letters.  Perhaps 
that  sounds  odd  to  you.  Lady  Symes.  You  are  not 
used  to  looking  at  talent  in  that  way.  But  then  your 
way  is  not  our  way;  and  your  way,  to  an  American,  is 
very  odd  indeed.  It  seems  to  us  that  you  keep  your 
clever  people  at  arm's  length,  rather — as  if  they  hadn't 
been  properly  introduced,  or  as  if  you  wanted  to  know 
about  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  I  daresay  I'm 
wrong;  but  that  is  our  impression  in  America." 

"We  certainly  don't  send  a  man  out  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Paris  or  Berlin  because  he  happens  to  have 
written  a  comic  novel,  or  edited  a  newspaper,"  said 
Lady  Symes. 

"Ah,  no — of  course  not;  but  then  you  see  you  are 
a  great  historic  nation.  You  have  your  traditional 
school  of  diplomacy — at  the  Foreign  Office,  isn't  it. 
Lady  Symes — one  of  the  genteel  idiot  asylums  you 
mentioned  just  now?  We  have  nothing  of  that  sort — 
no  traditions,  you  know;  not  even  so  many  idiot  asy- 
lums as  you  have.    But  then  we  have  no  younger' sons 
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of  noble  birth  to  push  through  the  world.  That,  of 
course,  makes  a  difference." 

And  the  fair  American,  as  she  said  this,  smiled 
most  sweetly  and  innocently  in  Lady  Symes's  face. 

"I  should  hate  a  country  in  which  every  man  was 
as  good  as  every  other  man — if  not  better,"  said  Lady 
Symes,  looking  at  her  somewhat  askance. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  would  enjoy  America,  Lady 
Symes.  The  principle  of  universal  equality  would 
grate  upon  your — ^your  sense  of  exquisite  refinement, 
you  know.  You  would  find  us  wanting  in  that  here- 
ditary urbanity  which  comes  natural  to  the  English. 
But  that  is  because  we  have  no  traditions.  By-and-by, 
when  we  are  older  and  have  traditions,  we  shall  pro- 
bably improve.  These  things  come  by  cultivation,  I 
suppose,  like  fruits.  There  was  a  time  (wasn't  there?) 
when  the  sloe  and  the  crab-apple  were  your  only 
English  fruits — ^yet,  by  dint  of  culture  you  have  deve- 
loped them  into  peaches  and  Ribstone  pippins.  Now 
we  are  in  the  crab-apple  stage;  but  we  hope  to  be 
Ribstone  pippins  by-and-by.  In  the  meanwhile,  you 
know — in  the  absence  of  culture,  and  traditions,  and 
idiot  asylums — we  look  to  what  a  man  t's;  not  to  what 
his  father  and  grandfather  may  have  been.  Perhaps 
we  are  not  as  particular  as  we  ought  to  be  about  in- 
troductions. Tliat  is  a  defect  in  our  education.  But 
we  appreciate  brains.  With  brains,  a  man  may  do 
anything  in  America.  He  may  begin  by  keeping  a 
dry-goods'  store — or  even  by  writing  a  comic  novel. 
Lady  Symes — and  end  by  becoming  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  gentlemen  had  by  this  time  come  in;  and  as 
the  majority  gravitated,  according  to  a  natural  law,  in 
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the  direction  of  the  Countess's  chair,  she  delivered 
this  last  little  speech — with  artless  grace,  and  a  look 
of  angelic  unconsciousness — in  the  presence  of  a  little 
audience.  The  smiles  of  this  audience  exceedingly- 
aggravated  Lady  Symes,  who  was  not  used  to  being 
complimented  on  her  refinement  and  courtesy,  and 
who  was  unwise  enough  to  lose  her  temper. 

"I  have  heard  this  sort  of  thing  before,"  she  said, 
rudely.  "Brains  and  equality,  and  all  the  rest  of  it; 
but  Fm  a  stupid  old  woman,  and  I  confess  I  don't 
understand  it.  If  you  Americans  think  so  much  of 
brains,  how  is  it  you  care  so  much  for  dollars?  If  you 
are  Republicans,  why  do  you  court  the  society  of  the 
great,  and  marry  foreign  titles?  Your  theory  doesn't 
square  with  your  practice,  to  my  thinking." 

"Brains  make  dollars,  and  dollars  are  power.  Lady 
Symes;  so  brains  and  dollars  are  to  some  extent 
synonymous  terms,"  replied  the  Countess.  "And  as 
regards  the  question  of  intermarriage"  ....  here  she 
smiled  sweetly  in  Lady  Symes's  face,  and  flirted  her 
fan.  "Well,  you  see,  we  are  such  lovers  of  equality 
that  we  perhaps  think  only  Europe's  best  is  quite  good 
enough  for  us.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  might 
not,  here  and  there,  find  an  American  who  thinks 
more  of  mere  rank  than  is  consistent  'with  Republican 
principles.  I  doubt  not  that  such  may  be  found,  Lady 
Symes;  but  we  are  in  the  transition  stage,  you  see — 
crab-apples  aspiring  to  be  Ribstone  pippins.  With 
toore  culture,  and  more  idiot  asylums,  we  shall  get 
over  these  little  weaknesses  and  backshdings.  Still 
the  backsliders  are  exceptions;  and  exceptions,  you 
know,  prove  the  rule.  There  may  be  Americans  who 
fixt  title-hunters   and  title-'v^orshippers;   I   admit  the 
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possibility.  Just  as  I  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  there  may  be  English  who  are  neither  courteous 
nor  refined.  But  then  /  have  never  met  any  of  those 
dreadful  English,  Lady  Symes;  and  I  trust  you  may 
never  meet  any  such  wicked  Americans.'' 

And  the  Countess  Castelrosso,  having  delivered 
this  parting  shaft,  rose,  gathering  her  laces  together, 
and  with  a  graceful  bend  which  was  half  a  bow  and 
half  a  curtsey,  glided  away  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

Cochrane,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  sought  Mrs. 
Pennefeather,  and  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  her 
promise. 

"We  are  conveniently  far  off  now,"  he  said,  *^and  I 
am  dying  to  know  all  about  Mr.  Fink  and  the  fair 
American.  Who  is  she?  And  why  is  she  not  plain 
Mrs.  Fink?" 

"Because,  like  a  good  Republican,  she  began  by 
marrying  a  coronet." 

"Mr.  Fink  being  her  second  husband?" 

"Mr.  Fink  being  her  second  husband.  Count 
Castelrosso  was  a  very  distinguished  man — one  of  the 
Pope's  great  officers  of  state — Chancellor,  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  or  something;  and  author  of  a  learned 
book  on  Dante,  which  I  daresay  you  know  more  about 
than  I  do.  When  he  died,  she  went  to  visit  her 
parents  in  America — that  was  about  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.  I  think  she  had  relations  in  Texas. 
At  all  events,  she  joined  the  Ambulance  Hospital  at 
the  seat  of  war,  and  there  met  Mr.  Fink,  who  had 
gone  out  as  a  volunteer,  to  fight  for  the  Yankees." 

"Gallant  Mr.  Fink!  You  are  quite  sure  you  are  not 
extemporising  the  plot  of  a  novel,  Mrs.  Pennefeather?" 
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"If  I  were,  I  would  tell  you  that  he  fell  desperately 
wounded,  and  owed  his  life  to  her  care.  But  he  only 
fell  desperately  in  love.  She  refused  him.  He  followed 
her  all  over  Europe;  proposed  to  her  in  Constantinople, 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Paris;  and  was  ac- 
cepted in  London.  They  are  very  rich.  He  owns  a 
large  property  here  in  the  North,  and  she  had  two 
millions  of  dollars;  and  they  are  as  happy  as  a  Prince 
and  Princess  in  a  fairy  tale." 

"A  very  pretty  ending.  I  only  wonder  she  did  not 
fly  at  higher  game  than  the  Italian  Count — but  perhaps 
she  likes  ^Rome.  They  have  a  regular  Code  de 
marriage,  you  know — these  Transatlantic  beauties. 
They  graduate  in  matrimonial  honours.  England  is 
their  double-first — their  prize  of  prizes.  They  love  the 
substantial  respectability  of  the  British  Peerage.  France 
next,  for  the  sake  of  Paris — which  is  their  earthly 
Paradise.  Then  Italy,  because  they  are  uncommonly 
fond  of  Rome.  After  Italy,  Austria — Vienna  being  a 
mighty  pleasant  place  in  its  way.  Last  of  all,  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  the  lesser  Con- 
tinental fry." 

"Mr.  Cochrane,  that  is  cynical,  and  I  don't  like 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Pennefeather.  "The  Americans  are  the 
most  warm-hearted  people  in  the  world;  and  you 
would  make  it  appear  that  they  marry  for  cold  ambi- 
tion only.  No  verdict  could  possibly  be  more  unjust 
or  more  mistaken." 

"I  was  not  speaking  of  the  nation,"  replied  Coch- 
rane, "but  of  the  pretty  women;  and  pretty  women  are 
ambitious  all  the  world  over.  As  for  your  friend,  she 
is  quite  charming,  and  I  am  half  in  love  with  her — 
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though  I  fear  Lady  Symes  is  not  of  my  way  of  think- 
ing." 

"Lady  Symes  is  a  spiteful  old  woman,  and  deserved 
all  she  got.  Society  is  slavishly  afraid  of  her,  and  she 
tramples  upon  it.  It  is  well  she  should  be  silenced 
now  and  then." 

The  Countess's  chair  had  by  this  time  again  be- 
come the  centre  of  a  little  court;  while  Major  and 
Mrs.  Blewitt  sang  something  about  a  gondola  and 
moonlight,  to  which  nobody  hstened.  Presently  the 
guests  who  had  farthest  to  drive  began  to  say  good 
night.  Among  these  were  the  Pennefeathers;  for  it 
was  Saturday  evening,  and  the  curate  had  his  own 
and  his  vicar's  Sunday  work  before  him. 

"You  shall  have  the  cloak  to-morrow,  my  dear," 
whispered  the  good-natured  beauty,  when  Mrs.  Penne- 
feather  bade  her  good  night.  "And  don't  believe  a 
word  that  old  cat  said  to  you  about  the  danger  of 
writing  yourself  out.  Your  last  book  was  perfectly 
chajming,  and  the  next  is  sure  to  be  still  better. 
There's  my  bad  husband  playing  a  rubber,  and  it  is 
nearly  eleven  o'clock!" 

The  game  over,  Mr.  Fink  left  the  card -table  ; 
Cochrane  took  his  place;  and  soon  the  whist-players 
were  the  only  remaining  guests.  It  now  became  a 
gentlemen's  party;  and,  being  all  good  players,  they 
went  on  from  rubber  to  rubber  till  long  after  midnight. 
Even  then  they  lingered  awhile,  chatting  over  their 
punch  and  cigars;  and  it  was  a  long  way  into  Sunday 
morning  before  James  the  stableman  pocketed  his 
ultimate  half-crown,  barred  the  yard-gate,  and  heard 
the  last  faint  sound  of  departing  wheels  die  away  in 
.the  distance. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
DIVINE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Horace  Cochrane  had  a  certain  favourite  bad 
habit;  a  habit  so  deeply  rooted  and  so  long  cherished 
that  it  had  become,  if  not  a  necessity  of  life,  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  one  of  the  first  necessities  of 
life — namely,  sleep.  He  used  to  read  in  bed.  Dl  or 
well,  early  or  late,  he  carried  up  his  book  as  regularly 
as  he  carried  up  his  candle;  and  no  matter  how  tired 
he  might  be,  he  could  not  sleep — or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  fancied  he  could  not  sleep — without  it 
So,  although  it  was  past  two  o'clock  when  he  bade 
Lancelot  good-night,  he,  as  usual,  provided  himself 
with  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  "literary  night- 
cap." 

But  his  nightcap  on  this  occasion  played  him  false, 
and  kept  him  broad  awake.  It  was  the  same  book  of 
which  he  had  carelessly  turned  some  fifty  pages  or  so, 
that  evening  of  Mr.  Marrables'  visit,  when  a  certain 
conversation,  already  recorded,  took  place  in  the  studio 
after  dinner.  A  new  book  then;  just  launched,  uncut, 
unread,  unreviewed — an  old  book  now,  according  to 
the  chronology  in  force  at  circulating  libraries;  but  in 
another  sense  for  ever  new,  seeing  that  it  has  passed 
into  a  classic,  and  promises  to  last  as  long  as  the 
tongue  in  which  it  is  written.  Resuming  it  with  every 
disposition  to  slip  it  presently  under  his  pillow  and  go 
to  sleep,  Cochrane  read  on  and  on  with  increasing 
interest,  till  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Then  he  put  out  his  lamp  and  resolved  to  go  to  sleep. 
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But  his  head  was  full  of  what  he  had  been  reading, 
and  he  tried  in  vain  to  think  of  other  things — of 
Ming  water,  of  armies  marching  past,  of  waves  break- 
ing on  the  beach,  and  the  like.  Then  he  tried  count- 
ing from  one  to  five  thousand;  but  long  enough  before 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  first  thousand,  he  caught 
himself  running  after  a  dozen  different  trains  of  thought, 
mixing  up  the  people  and  places  of  the  book  with  the 
people  and  places  among  whom  and  which  he  was 
now  living,  till  past  and  present,  poetry  and  prose, 
faces  and  scenes  the  most  incongruous,  chased  each 
other  in  a  kind  of  demon  rout  through  his  brain. 
Weimar,  old  Lois,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Langtrey 
Grange,  "The  Sorrows  ofWerther"  and  the  Brackenbury 
law-suit;  Kotzebue,  Karl- August,  and  the  Countess 
Castelrosso;  La  Spezzia,  with  its  untold  tale  of  crime 
and  mystery;  Winifred  Savage  and  her  flock  of  snow- 
\<iiite  pigeons;  Frankfort,  and  Downing  Street,  and 
the  Bride  Stcmes  with  their  apocryphal  Legend;  Lady 
Symes,  Isaac  Plant,  and  Mr.  Marrables  .  .  . 

He  bore  it  till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Then, 
in  sheer  deq)eration,  he  struck  a  light,  partly  dressed, 
and  stole  downstairs  in  search  of  the  second  volume. 

All  was  dark  below,  and  so  silent  that  he  could 
hear  the  clock  ticking  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  cricket 
shrilling  on  the  hearth.  He  shaded  his  candle  with 
his  hand  as  he  crossed  the  passage,  and  set  it  softly 
down  outside  the  studio  dow.  Then  he  slowly  turned 
the  handle.  It  yielded  noiselessly.  To  his  surprise  he 
found  the  room  fiill  of  light,  and  Lancelot  still  up. 

He  had  brought  out  his  unfinished  painting,  and 
placed  it  on  a  chair  close  under  the  lamp.  His  back 
was  towards  the  door.  His  attitude  indicated  profound 
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absorption — arms  folded,  head  bent,  eyes  and  thoughts 
intent  upon  the  canvas. 

For  a  moment,  Cochrane  hesitated  to  disturb  him; 
and  in  that  moment — so  capricious  are  the  ways  of 
memory — he  suddenly  remembered  all  about  that 
vaguely-recollected  head  which  he  fancied  he  had 
seen  in  some  Venetian  Gallery. 

"So!  not  gone  to  bed?"  he  said,  rattling  the  door- 
handle, and  coming  in  with  an  air  of  well-feigned 
unpremeditation.  "Don't  look  so  startled,  my  dear 
fellow.  I  can't  sleep  to-night,  and  Fve  come  down  for 
the  second  volume  of  that  *Life  of  Goethe.'  But  what 
business  have  you  to  be  flirting  with  the  fine  arts  at 
this  unearthly  hour  of  the  morning?" 

"None  whatever;  only  I  thought  I  would  just  glance 
at  my  picture  with  a  fresh  eye,  not  having  seen  it  for 
several  days." 

And,  but  for  Cochrane's  hand  upon  his  arm,  he 
would  have  hastily  replaced  the  canvas  with  its  face  to 
the  wall. 

"Not  so  fast,  if  you  please,"  interposed  that  intelli- 
gent observer.     "I  should  like  to  look  at  it  again." 

It  is  an  upright  subject,  containing  two  figures,  half 
life-size,  in  mediaeval  costume — a  student  seated;  a 
woman  standing;  a  table  between  them.  The  woman 
wears  a  green  and  white  dress,  edged  with  dark  fvur. 
Young,  beautiful,  earnest-looking,  she  gazes  out  of  the 
picture  with  a  rapt  expression.  Her  left  hand  rests 
upon  a  globe  of  iridescent  glass.  The  youth  (in  a 
short  surcoat  of  violet  velvet,  black  hose,  and  pointed 
shoes)  sits  with  his  back  towards  the  spectator,  his  face 
upturned,  his  hand  grasping  the  arm  of  his  chair,  in 
act  to  rise.     Pale,  eager-eyed,  breathless,  he  Hstens, 
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and  his  soul  seems  to  hang  upon  her  lips.  The  table 
is  strewn  with  mathematical  instruments  and  writing 
materials.  An  illuminated  missal  lies  open  on  the 
floor.  The  background  represents  a  Gothic  interior 
seen  in  the  warm  glow  of  a  stained  glass  window,  one 
pane  of  which,  being  open,  lets  in  a  flood  of  pure  light 
upon  the  face  and  figure  of  the  girl.  The  picture,  half 
real,  half  symbolic,  tells  its  story  easily.  The  artist 
calls  it  "Divine  Philosophy." 

"Humph! — ^just  so,"  said  Cochrane,  after  con- 
templating it  for  some  moments  in  silence.  "You 
don't  know  what  a  comphment  I  have  been  paying 
you,  my  artist-friend.  I  have  actually  been  taking  you 
for  Paris  Bordone." 

"Paris  Bordone? — well,  I  have  often  wished  that 
the  soul  of  Titian  had  elected  to  enter  into  this  poor 
body  of  mine;  but  Fm  not  so  sure  that  I  would  care 
to  afford  a  local  habitation  to  Paris  Bordone.  What 
put  that  comparison  into  your  head?" 

"Divine  Philosophy  herself.  I  recognized  that  head 
the  moment  I  saw  Miss  Savage  with  her  hat  off";  yet  I 
could  not  conceive  where  I  had  seen  it.  I  made  sure 
it  was  in  some  painting  of  the  Venetian  school  .... 
and  there  is  a  feeling  of  Bordone  in  it — a  warm  flesh- 
and-blood  solidity — a  directness — a  freshness  ....  by 
Jove!  Brackenbury,  it's  a  mighty  nice  bit  of  painting!" 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  said  the  artist,  with  some 
embarrassment. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Savage?" 

"It  is  not  a  portrait,"  said  Lancelot,  reddening. 

Cochrane  looked  first  at  him,  then  at  the  picture, 
and  lifted  his  eyebrows  incredulously. 
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"That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  altogether  an  ideal  head. 
I — ^I  may  have  taken  a  hint '' 

"Miss  Savage  did  not  sit  for  it,  then?" 

"Certainly  not." 

Cochrane  made  a  telescope  of  his  hands,  drew 
back,  and,  whistling  softly,  inspected  the  picture  from 
various  distances. 

"For  a  portrait — ^painted — from  memory,"  he  said, 
slowly,  with  a  pause  between  each  word,  "it  is  really 
— an  uncommonly — good  likeness.  And  whatever  you 
may  say,  my  friend,  a  portrait  is  a  portrait,  whether 
the  person  represented  sits  for  it  or  not.  The  com- 
plexion is  capital — pose  of  the  head  very  cleverly 
managed;  the  eye,  too — earnest,  luminous,  frank  .... 
you  have  caught  the  expression,  and  given  it  just  that 
touch  of  elevation  which  the  subject  demands." 

Then,  with  a  sudden  change  from  criticism  to  sar- 
casm, he  added,  meaningly: — 

**  *Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  shape,  her  features 
Seem  to  be  drawn  by  Love's  own  hand — by  Love 
Himself  in  love;* 

— who  says  that,  by  the  way?    Not  Shakespeare?" 

Lancelot  drew  himself  up. 

"The  lines  I  think  are  Dryden's,"  he  said,  stiffly; 
"but  I  do  not  see  their  application." 

"I  beg  your  pardon — it's  no  business  of  mine.  Any- 
how, you  have  painted  a  remarkably  good  picture. 
What  the  deuce  has  become  of  that  second  volume? 
Thanks,  I  have  found  it — under  this  heap  of  news- 
papers." 

And  with  a  glance  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelshelf, 
now  pointing  to  half-past  three,  Cochrane  once  more 
said  "Good  night" 
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But,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  paused  and  listened. 

"What's  that?"  he  said. 

"What  is  what?" 

Cochrane  held  up  his  hand. 

"Hush!"  he  said.    "I  hear  a  horse  galloping it 

draws  nearer!    Surely,  you  hear  it  now?" 

"I  think  I  do By  Jove!  it's  some  one  coming 

down  the  lane,  and  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  too!    Let's 
go  and  see  what  it  is." 

The  doors  were  all  barred  and  bolted,  and  there 
were  two  to  open.  The  rider  outside  had  meanwhile 
pulled  up  at  the  gate,  and  was  hallooing  at  the  top  of 
his  voice. 

"You  might  shout  long  enough,  my  friend,  before 
James  would  hear  you,"  muttered  Lancelot,  as  he 
slipped  the  last  bolt.  "Thor  with  his  hammer  would 
not  wake  that  fellow,  when  he  is  kept  up  till  after 
midnight.  Now,  then,  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want?" 

"A'  want  Doctor  Saunders,"  replied  a  voice  from 
out  the  darkness. 

"Doctor  Saunders  has  been  gone  this  hour  and  a 
half.     You  must  have  met  him  on  the  road." 

"Not  a  bit  on't!  Tell  'ee  's  sleep'n  the  night  here. 
Go  week  'un  up,  will  'ee,  an'  tell  'un's  wantin'." 

"What's  the  matter,  my  man,  and  where  do  you 
come  from?"  asked  Lancelot.  "I  seem  to  know  your 
voice." 

"It  baint  Muster  Brack'nb'ry?" 

Lancelot  had  by  this  time  undone  the  yard  gate 
and  admitted  this  late  visitor,  who  came  in  leading 
his  horse  by  the  bridle.  But  it  was  so  dark  that 
neither  could  distinguish  the  other's  features. 
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"Yes,  it  is  I — and  if  I  could  only  find  a  lantern . . ." 

"Oh!  Loard,  sir — Muster  Brack'nb'ry  it's  me,  sir — 
Reuben!" 

"Miss  Langtrey^s  Reuben?  Good  God!  man,  what's 
the  matter?" 

"Eh,  then.  Muster  Brack'nb'ry,  Madam's  took  wi'  a 
strook,  an'  Miss  Win'fi-ed  she  thinks  th'  missus  be  a' 
dyin' — so  she  sent  me  to  fetch  the  new  doctor;  an'  the 
wench  at  un's  lodgin'  she  said  a'  was  sleep'n  at  Ow'd 
Coort — so  I  turned  the  cob's  hid,  an'  brought  un 
along  by  the  short  cuts  through  Deadman's  Clough 
an'  Cook's  Spinny.     An's  gone  whoam  arter  all?" 

"Miss  Langtrey  dying!  And  you  have  ridden  to 
Singleton,  and  firom  Singleton  here?" 

"'Ees,  sir;  and  th'  cob's  welly  clemmed." 

"You  shall  leave  the  cob  in  my  stable,  and  I'll 
mount  you  on  a  fresh  horse.  Here,  James! — James, 
you  fool!  Wake  up,  there!  Rouse  the  fellow  for  me 
somehow,  Cochrane,  if  you  break  the  door  in!  Good 
heavens!  and  when  did  this  happen?  What!  in  the 
afternoon?  But  that's  twelve  hours  ago!  Why  was  I 
not  sent  for  at  once? — Dr.  Phipps — Ah!  you  should 
have  fetched  Dr.  Saunders  at  the  first!  Yes,  my  lad, 
he  was  to  have  slept  here;  but  he  changed  his  mind 
and  went  back  with  a  gentleman  who  was  going  to 
the  barracks.  So,  here's  James  at  last!  Look  here, 
James,  give  that  cob  a  wash  down,  a  clean  bed,  and  a 
warm  mash;  and  wake  George  up,  and  bid  him  saddle 
Brown  Harry,  and  put  the  mare  in  the  trap  im- 
mediately. You  shall  take  Brown  Harry,  Reuben — No, 
I'll  take  Brown  Harry,  and  you  shall  take  the  trap, 
and  bring  Saunders  back  in  it  to  The  Grange.  Coch- 
rane, my  dear  boy,  this  is  a  bad  business.     I  don't 
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ask  you  to  come  with  me  at  this  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing; but  perhaps  you'll  ride  over  after  breakfast,  if 
Fm  not  back  by  them,  and  see  how  matters  are 
going  on?" 

"ril  be  bound  it's  not  so  bad  as  this  fellow  re- 
presents it,"  said  Cochrane.  "These  rustics  always 
exaggerate." 

"God  grant  you  be  right  1  Here,  Reuben,  my  lad 
— come  into  the  house,  and  take  something  to  keep 
the  cold  out,  before  you  start  back  again." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
IN  THE  LONG  GALLERY. 

It  was  just  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Lancelot  Brackenbury  led  his  horse  across  the  little 
bridge  over  the  moat  at  Langtrey  Grange.  The  dark- 
ness was  intense;  the  roads  were  bad,  and  a  drizzling 
rain  had  been  falling  ever  since  he  started.  The  air, 
too,  was  raw  and  chill,  as  befitted  the  hour  and  the 
season. 

Knowing  that  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  horse, 
Lancelot  led  him  to  the  stables;  silenced  the  dogs 
with  a  friendly  whistle;  lit  Reuben's  lantern;  and  him- 
self attended  to  the  wants  of  his  beast.  This  done, 
he  went  round  to  the  front;  rang;  waited;  rang  again, 
and  again  waited;  and  so  went  on  till,  just  as  he  was 
debating  whether  he  should  not  go  back  to  the  stables 
and  keep  Brown  Harry  company  till  dawn,  he  heard 
a  bolt  drawn,  and  a  voice  inside  saying: — 
.      "Is  that  you,  Reuben?" 
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"It  is  I— Lancelot/' 

There  was  an  exclamation — the  dropping  of  an 
iron  chain — the  quick  opening  of  a  door — and  Wini- 
fred stood  before  him  with  a  wavering  night-lamp  in 
her  hand. 

"Oh,  Lancelot!" 

There  was  a  glad  thankfulness  in  the  tone,  which 
said  more  than  any  words  of  welcome. 

He  went  in  and  shut  the  door. 

"How  is  she?"  he  asked. 

"Better  now,  and  sleeping  quietly.  But  she  was 
so  feverish  a  little  after  midnight,  that  I  sent  Reuben 
for  Dr.  Saunders.     How  did  you  know  she  was  ill?" 

"Because  Saunders  had  been  dining  with  me,  and 
Reuben  came  after  him  to  Old  Court." 

And  he  explained  how,  the  one  being  in  his  chaise 
and  the  other  on  horseback,  they  had  taken  different 
roads,  and  missed  by  the  way. 

"But  how  came  you  to  call  in  Saunders?"  he  asked. 
"I  thought  you  always  employed  Phipps." 

"Dr.  Phipps  was  here  for  more  than  an  hour  yester- 
day evening.  He  came  the  moment  he  was  sum- 
moned; but  having  to  go  to  Chester  by  a  late  train, 
he  bade  me  send  for  Dr.  Saunders  in  case  of  need. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  send;  but  I  was  frightened — 
she  seemed  so  wandering  and  excited." 

"But  she  is  asleep  now?" 

"Yes;  she  has  been  sleeping  for  the  last  two  hours. 
Bridget  is  with  her,  and  will  call  me  the  moment 
she  wakes." 

"Then  you  had  gone  to  bed,  my  poor  child!" 

"No;  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  oak  parlour. 
I  suppose  I  was  asleep;  for  I  woke  thinking  it  was 
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Sunday,  and  fancying  I  heard  the  church  bells  ring- 
ing." 

They  had  gone  into  the  dining-room,  and  Wini- 
fred, as  she  said  this,  dropped  wearily  into  the  same 
chair  from  which  Miss  Langtarey  had  fallen.  The  room 
was  still  in  disorder — chairs  standing  about,  writing 
materials  on  the  table,  a  water  decanter  and  a  half- 
filled  tumbler  on  the  sideboard. 

"But  why  did  you  not  send  for  me  at  once?"  said 
Lancelot,  leaning  against  the  table.  "How  and  when 
did  it  happen?  Reuben  said  something  about  *a  stroke;' 
but  it's  not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope?  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

She  had  little  to  tell,  and  of  that  little  the  greater 
part  is  already  known  to  us.  The  lawyers  had  met; 
the  mortgage  was  paid  off;  and  Miss  Langtrey,  being 
over-excited,  had  fallen  forward,  as  if  fainting,  in  the 
act  of  signing  a  receipt  for  the  title-deeds.  The 
ordinary  restoratives  failing  to  revive  her,  she  continued 
insensible,  though  breathing  heavily,  for  more  than 
three  hours.  Dr.  Phipps,  who  arrived  a  little  before 
six,  bled  her  in  the  arm,  applied  ice  to  the  temples, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  her  back  to  consciousness. 
He  then  left,  enjoining  absolute  quiet,  and  promising 
to  return  next  morning  on  his  way  back  from  Chester. 
She  slept  awhile  after  this,  or  seemed  to  sleep;  but 
towards  midnight  became  feverish  and  talkative.  Then 
Winifred  despatched  Reuben  for  Dr.  Saunders. 

"And  the  nature  of  the  attack?" 

"He  did  not  say.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  danger, 
and  he  repUed  that  he  hoped  not.  I  know  what  that 
means." 

"It  means  that  he  will  not  commit  himself  to  an 
opinion." 
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Winifred  shook  her  head. 

"I  have  no  hope,"  she  said,  quietly.  "But  I  am 
not  going  to  break  down.  There  will  be  time  enough 
for  tears— by  and  by." 

Lancelot  bent  over  her,  and  gently  touched  her 
hand. 

"Dear,  you  must  not  think  that,"  he  said.  "Your 
aunt  is  one  of  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  be 
stricken  in  that  way — so  spare,  so  active,  so  abste- 
mious!    Believe  me,  it  is  most  improbable." 

He  felt  an  immense  longing  to  take  the  hand  in 
his — to  hold  it  fast;  but  he  turned  away  instead,  and 
went  to  the  window. 

"Her  room  is  over  this,  I  think?"  he  said,  pre- 
sently. 

"No,  it  is  over  the  oak  parlour." 

"No  one,  of  course,  sleeps  in  the  long  gallery?" 

Too  unhappy  to  note  the  irrelevancy  of  the  question, 
she  listlessly  answered,  "No." 

Still  he  stood  looking  out. 

"It  is  strange,"  he  said,  presently;  "but  since  I 
have  been  standing  here  I  have  fancied  ....  it  can 
be  only  fancy!" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  it  must  be  some  reflection  from  the  windows 
on  this  side;  but  I  seem  to  see  a  light  in  the  long 
gallery." 

She  got  up  quickly,  and  followed  him  to  the 
window. 

"It  is  no  fancy,"  she  said,  in  a  frightened  whisper. 
"I  see  it^plainly.  No,  no,  don't  go — don't  dream 
of  it!" 

"But  if  anyone  is  there!" 
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"There  is  no  one.  Do  you  forget  the  old  tradition? 
— the  wandering  light  that  Is  seen  when  a  Langtrey  is 
going  to  die?'' 

"Absurd! — ^why,  you  laughed  at  that  story  the  other 
day!'' 

"I  don't  laugh  at  it  now.  See!  it  moves!  Lancelot, 
I  will  not  have  you  go!" 

"My  dear  Winifred,  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts  that 
go  about  with  lighted  lanterns  at  five  or  six  in  the 
morning.  If  it  were  midnight  it  would  be  orthodox, 
and  quite  another  matter.  Nay,  I  must  go;  but  not 
unarmed.  See,  here  is  a  famous  weapon!  It  will  be 
a  brave  ghost  that  receives  this  upon  his  crown  with- 
out either  vanishing  into  thin  air,  or  surrendering  at 
discretion." 

Saying  which,  he  laughingly  snatched  up  the  poker 
and  made  for  the  door. 

"Very  well.     If  you  go,  I  go  with  you." 

"It  is  not  my  fault  if  I  am  obliged  to  be  uncivil — 
but  you  will  only  be  in  my  way." 

"I  cannot  help  that.  I  am  not  frightened  now; 
and  I  will  cany  the  light  for  you." 

There  were  two  ways  of  reaching  the  long  gallery: 
one  through  the  kitchen  and  up  a  back  staircase;  the 
other  across  the  courtyard  and  by  the  door  in  the 
gateway.     They  chose  the  last  and  nearest. 

"It  rains  faster  than  ever,"  said  he,  looking  out 
from  the  porch.  "The  yard  is  a  labyrinth  of  pools. 
You  will  catch  a  desperate  cold." 

"Hush!— 1  hear  Bridget." 

They  stopped,  listening.  In  that  moment  a  light 
glimmered  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  they  heard 
the  old  woman  crying: — 
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"Miss  Winifred!— oh,  Miss  Winifred!" 

They  glanced  at  each  other,  and  the  same  dread 
fell  upon  both.  Lancelot  sprang  up  the  stairs  and 
met  Bridget  on  the  landing.  She  threw  up  her  hands 
wildly. 

"Oh,  sir!"  she  quavered,  "Madam's  gone!" 

He  looked  back  at  Winifred.  She  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  white  and  trembling. 

"Why  did  you  not  call  her  in  time?"  he  said, 
angrily. 

"Indeed,  then,  I  just  closed  my  eyes  for  a  minute, 
sir — only  one  minute.  .  .  ." 

"And  in  that  minute  she  died?" 

"Eh  then,  good  Lord,  sir!  I  didn't  say  she  were 
dead!     She's  gone,  I  tell  'ee!" 

"Gone?" 

"Ay,  gone — her  bed  empty,  an'  the  quilt  strippit 
off,  an'  the  night-lamp  reft  from  the  table! — an'  here 
we  stand  haverin'  and  chatterin'  whilst  we  might  be 
seek  in'  for  her." 

Thinking  she  must  be  mad  or  dreaming,  the  young 
man  snatched  the  candle  from  her  hand,  and  rushed 
to  Miss  Langtrey's  room. 

The  door  stood  wide;  the  bed  was  empty;  the  bed- 
clothes were  dragged  aside.  All  was  as  she  said.  As 
for  the  bed,  it  was  quite  cold — as  cold  as  if  it  had 
not  been  occupied  for  hours. 

What,  then,  had  become  of  her?  They  did  not 
even  ask  each  other,  except  by  broken  exclamations. 
Breathlessly,  confusedly,  they  ran  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  calling,  looking,  listening.  She  was  not  in 
Winifred's  room.  Neither  was  she  in  any  of  the  empty 
rooms  beyond. 
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If  not  upstairs,  she  must  be  downstairs;  and  yet 
that  she  should  have  had  strength  to  get  down  seemed 
incredible. 

They  searched  the  oak  parlour;  the  store-room; 
Bridget's  little  sitting-room;  last  of  all,  the  kitchen. 
Beyond  the  kitchen  lay  the  great  old  kitchen  of  former 
days,  and  other  unused  offices;  but  the  door  of  com- 
munication was  barred  and  locked,  and  had  been  so 
for  years. 

"She  must  be  in  the  house,"  said  Lancelot. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  catching  of  his  breath,  he 
exclaimed: — 

"Good  God!  the  light— the  light  in  the  long 
gallery!'* 

They  had  forgotten  it  in  the  suddenness  of  their 
terror;  but  now 

His  first  impulse  was  to  undo  the  door  of  com- 
munication; but  the  bolts  were  rusty  and  the  key 
gone;  so  they  had  no  resource  but  to  turn  back  by 
way  of  the  courtyard,  and  the  courtyard — all  driving 
mist  under  a  canopy  of  dark  in  which  there  was  no 
streak  or  sign  of  dawn — was,  as  Lancelot  said,  "a 
labyrinth  of  pools." 

"In  such  a  night!"  said  Winifred,  shiveringly.  "In 
such  weather.  ...  Oh!  Lancelot,  it  is  impossible." 

"I  fear  it  is  only  too  true,"  he  said.  "Give  me 
the  light — see  there!" 

The  door  of  the  old  banqueting  hall  was  ajar — the 
key  was  in  the  lock — ^the  threshold  was  splashed  and 
streaked,  as  by  the  trailing  of  wet  garments.  These 
streaks  went  all  along  the  floor,  getting  fainter  towards 
the  upper  end  and  ceasing  upon  the  narrow  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  gallery.     At  the  top  of  the  staiirs 
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Winifred  hung  back,  trembling;  but  Lancelot  pushed 
open  the  door  and  went  in. 

She  was  either  there,  or  had  been  there.  Her 
lamp  stood  on  the  floor,  about  half-way  along  the 
gallery,  flickering  low,  and  all  but  out.  Beyond  it,  all 
was  dark. 

"Aunt  Hester! — dear  Aunt  Hester,  where  are  you?" 

Her  voice  seemed  to  wander  down  the  gallery  and 
lose  itself  in  whispering  echoes.  Hesitatingly  they  went 
fonvard,  Lancelot  holding  high  the  light,  Winifred  fol- 
lowing. All  at  once  they  stopped.  What  was  that? 
It  sounded  like  a  low,  chuckling  laugh. 

Seized  with  an  inexpressible  dread,  the  girl  clung 
to  her  companion  and  uttered  an  involuntary  cry. 

"Hush!— she  is  there!  She  must  not  be  startled. 
Steady,  dear — you  need  all  your  courage." 

She  was  there — half-lying  on  the  floor,  half-sitting, 
between  the  last  window  and  the  raised  dais  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery.  Her  head  was  uncovered,  and 
her  eyes  glistened  from  under  a  tangle  of  wet  grey 
hair.  She  had  on  a  loose  dressing-gown  of  some  dark 
stuff,  outside  which  she  had  cloaked  herself  in  the 
quilt,  as  if  conscious  of  the  cold.  As  they  drew  near, 
she  looked  away,  and  laughed  again,  and  muttered 
to  herself. 

"We  must  make  haste,"  she  said;  "or  we  shall 
not  be  ready  in  time.  It's  a  pity  the  flowers  are  all 
over;  but  there  are  plenty  of  evergreens.  Bridget 
remembers  how  we  decked  the  walls  when  he  came 
of  age but  that  was  in  May,  and  now  it  is  No- 
vember. Where's  Winifred?  Why  is  she  so  long 
dressing?  Does  she  know  that  the  Queen  is  coming, 
and  that  her  uncle  has  won  his  lawsuit?" 
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"Dearest  Aunt  Hester,  I  am  here." 

Miss  Langtrey  looked  at  her  vaguely. 

"No,  no — not  you,"  *she  said.  "I  want  Winifred — 
I  sent  for  Winifred.  Her  mother  is  gone  to  Jamaica, 
you  know.  ...  Be  sure  they  don't  forget  the  lights 
this  time  in  the  musicians*  gallery.  Did  you  hear  the 
bells?  They  rang  just  like  that,  the  day  he  came 
of  age.  .  .  .  We  sent  the  ringers  a  barrel  of  beer  to 
drink  his  health,  and  they  must  have  the  same  to- 
day." 

"Her  hands  and  feet  are  like  ice,"  said  Winifred, 
the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  "How  shall  we 
get  her  back?    What  is  to  be  done?" 

"Done?"  she  said,  catching  up  the  last  word. 
"There's  a  great  deal  to  be  done  yet  .  .  .  there's  an 
ox  to  be  roasted  whole,  and  we  have  no  red  cloth  to 
lay  down,  when  the  Queen  comes  into  the  hall.  They 
say  it  was  strewn  with  rushes  when  she  was  here  be- 
fore; but  that  was  in  the  olden  time,  before  you  and 
I  were  bom!" 

Then,  with  a  sudden  change  of  mood,  she  moaned 
and  wailed,  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

"Poor  Stephen!  poor  Stephen!  You  come  too  late 
to  save  him!  I  have  paid  off  the  mortgage;  but  it  is 
of  no  use  now.  He  is  dead  and  gone — dead  and 
gone — the  last  of  his  name ! " 

"Where  is  Bridget?"  cried  Winifred,  despairingly. 
"Why  doesn't  she  come?" 

"I  called  to  her  to  bring  some  warm  wraps," 
replied  Lancelot.  "I  thought  she  was  following  us. 
Will  you  be  afraid  to  stay  here  for  a  few  moments 
while  I Ah,  thank  heaven!  here  is  Dr.  Saunders." 

Dr.  Saunders,  pulling  off  his  great-coat  as  he  came 
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along;  Reuben  splashed  from  head  to  foot;  Bridget 
with  an  armful  of  shawls;  Joan,  the  daiiy  wench,  pale 
and  frightened,  and  carrying  a  lantern— they  were  all 
there. 

Miss  Langtrey  shrank  back,  and  pushed  away  the 
shawls  which  Winifred  tried  to  wrap  about  her. 

"I  don't  know  him!"  she  whispered,  cowering. 
"I  don't  like  his  eyes.  Tell  him  to  go  away — tell 
him  he  is  not  invited!" 

Then,  plucking  at  Bridget's  sleeve: — 

"Hush!"  she  said,  "this  is  a  great  occasion!  'Tis 
a  pity  we  sold  the  plate;  but  we  have  the  Queen's 
tankard  still.  You'll  find  it  in  the  oak  chest  in  your 
master's  bed-room.  Will  she  remember  it,  do  you 
think?  That  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
and  no  one  has  drunk  from  it  since." 

They  had  laid  her  now  upon  a  pile  of  rugs. 
Winifred,  sitting  beside  her  on  the  floor,  supported 
her  head,  while  Joan  and  Bridget  chafed  her  hands 
and  feet. 

"Had  we  not  better  carry  her  back  to  her  own 
room,  and  get  her  into  bed?"  asked  Lancelot,  taking 
the  physician  apart. 

But  Dr.  Saunders  shook  his  head. 

"It  is  useless  to  torment  her,"  he  said. 

"But  the  cold  of  this  place  will  kill  her!" 

"My  dear  Lord  Brackenbury,  the  poor  lady  is 
dying." 

Dying!  Lancelot  could  not  believe  it.  That  she 
should  have  had  strength  to  get  up  and  come  all 
this  way,  and  yet  be  dying,  seemed  to  him  impos- 
sible. 

"You  may  see  how  she  has  changed  within  these 
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last  few  minutes/'  said  the  physician.  "The  fictitious 
energy  of  deUrium  is  already  spent.  Her  voice  is 
perceptibly  weaker;  her  pulse  more  feeble  at  every 
beat" 

She  was  lying  back  now,  exhausted,  but  muttering 
always.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  if  she  slept;  but  waked  with  a  start,  and 
bade  them  seat  her  on  the  throne. 

"I  am  too  ill  to  dance,"  she  said,  "but  I  will  look 
on.  Why  don't  they  bring  more  lights?  Yes,  the 
music  may  begin.  Where  is  my  Lord  of  Leicester? 
We  know  your  motto.  Sir  Marmaduke  —  'Langtrey: 
Loyault^.'  The  Langtreys  were  ever  loyal;  but  they 
are  fallen — fallen — fallen." 

She  shivered  —  murmured  something  about  its 
being  "a  cold  welcome  for  a  Queen" — smiled — waved 
her  hand  fantastically — leaned  her  head  against  the 
back  of  the  chair — closed  her  eyes  again  —  sighed 
twice  or  thrice  —  then  moved,  breathed,  sighed  no 
more. 

"Water!  water!  she  is  fainting,"  cried  Winifred. 
"Has  no  one  thought  to  bring  any  water?" 

Then,  wildly  wringing  her  hands: — 

"Why  do  you  all  stand  doing  nothing?  Why  don't 
you  help  her?" 

"She  has  passed  beyond  reach  of  help  from  us, 
dear  lady,"  said  Dr.  Saunders,  gently.  "She  is 
dead." 


Lord  Brackenbury,  /. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Winifred's  resolve. 

"MuN  I  speak  to  you  a  minnut,  please,  Miss?" 

The  voice  'outside  the  door  was  Reuben's.  The 
curly  head  so  cautiously  thrust  in,  so  quickly  with- 
drawn, was  also  Reuben's.  Of  the  instinctive  delicacy 
which  prompted  him  to  start  back,  he  was  as  un- 
conscious as  a  savage.  He  only  felt  that  he  ought 
not  to  see  what  he  saw  on  looking  in,  and  that  he 
must  feign  not  to  have  seen  it. 

Yet  it  was  no  such  extraordinary  sight.  Only  a 
lady  at  a  breakfast  table — a  lady  dressed  in  deepest 
black;  her  breakfast  untasted;  her  arms  thrown  forward 
on  the  table;  her  head  down;  sobbing  —  sobbing — 
sobbing  as  if  her  hea^  would  break. 

Six  days  had  gone  by — the  last  six  mournful  days 
of  November.  Days  when  the  house  was  dark  within, 
and  the  skies  were  dark  without,,  and  the  rain  fell 
unceasingly.  Days  of  seclusion  and  melancholy  pre- 
paration, ending  mth  one  more  sad  than  all  its  fore- 
runners— a  day  when  the  last  Langtrey  of  that  ancient 
name  was  borne  across  the  threshold  of  the  old  house 
in  which  her  life  had  been  spent,  and  which  thence- 
forth would  know  her  no  more. 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  had  been  much  with  Winifred 
all  through  this  trying  time,  and  having  remained 
that  last  day  till  quite  late,  left  her  with  anxious 
reluctance.  ^ 

"But  for  baby  and  the  children,  nothing  should 
induce  me  to  go  home,"  she  said.  "It  wrings  my 
heart  to  leave  you  alone." 
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"But  I  must  learn  to  be  alone." 

"My  poor  Winifred!" 

"Yes,  it  is  a  hard  lesson;  but  the  sooner  I  begin 
to  master  it,  the  better." 

"Ah,  but  you  cannot  go  on  living  in  this  huge 
old  place  all  by  yourself!  You  would  die  of  melan- 
choly." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Winifred  replied,  with  a  wan 
smile.  "I  love  every  stone  of  it.  I  am  happier  here 
than  I  could  be  anywhere  else." 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  well,"  she  said,  "it  is  too  soon  as  yet  to 
make  plans  for  the  future." 

So,  with  many  entreaties  that  Winifred  would  not 
break  down  when  she  was  gone,  the  curate's  wife  took 
her  departure. 

And  now  this  was  the  morning  after — the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  new  life ;  the  new,  joyless,  soli- 
tary life  which  Winifred  Savage  must  bear  as  best  she 
could  in  the  empty  house  of  her  fathers. 

She  came  down  resolved  to  be  brave;  resolved  not 
to  begin  the  day  by  giving  way  to  sorrow.  But  the 
sight  of  Miss  Langtrey's  empty  chair  put  back  against 
the  wall,  and  the  sound  of  old  Bridget's  footsteps  as 
she  went  from  room  to  room,  pulling  up  the  blinds 
which  had  been  down  for  so  many  days — these  sights 
and  sounds  were  too  much  for  her  steadfastness,  and 
she  broke  down  utterly. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Reuben  came  to  the 
door  with  his  "Mun  I  speak  to  you  a  mipiut,  please, 
miss?" 

She  started;  choked  down  the  sobs;  rose  quickly; 
and  went  over  to  the  window. 
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"Is  that  you,  Reuben?"  she  asked,  when  she  could 
trust  her  voice. 

"Ees,  miss." 

"Well,  what  is  it?     Come  in." 

She  was  now  standing  so  that  he  could  not  see  her 
face. 

"WuU,  miss,  it's  aboot  the  kye.  We'en  had  so  much 
rain,  ye  see,  an'  it  coom  sich  a  pash  last  night,  that 
there's  a  ruck  o'  wayter  out,  an'  the  flats  they  be  welly- 
flooded.  The  kye  mun  bide  i'  th'  yard  tilly  wayter 
goes  doon."" 

"Of  course  they  must,  Reuben." 

"An'  please,  miss,  we  bin  at  th'  last  o'  th'  owd  hee; 
an'  I  mun  knaw  if  so  be  as  we  mun  begin  the  new- 
stack  hinder  the  wood-shed?  An'  Joe  Tunnicliff,  he 
be  coom  to  fettle  the  stra'  yard  gate;  an'  er  ses  if  er's 
to  ma'  a  good  job  on't,  er  mun  ma'  new  poses;  an* 
please,  miss,  the  rollers  o'  the  chaff"- cutter  be  out  o' 
gear;  an'  the  little  tumbril  warted  ow'r  yester  momin% 
and  th'  tire  coomed  off"  th'  near  wheeal;  an'  th'  owd 
mare  ha'  cast  a  shoe,  an'  I  want  to  know  aff"  I  mun 
tak'  un  t'  th'  smithy?" 

Poor  Winifred!  she  knew  no  more  about  hay,  and 
chaff'-cutters,  and  cart-wheels  than  Reuben  knew  about 
the  lists  of  Manetho.  Miss  Langtrey  had  always  at- 
tended to  the  farming.  It  was  the  department  in  which 
she  reigned  supreme;  herself  ordering,  approving,  super- 
intending everything,  from  the  choice  of  a  drain-pipe 
to  the  sale  of  a  heifer.  And  she  was  reputed  as  prac- 
tical a  farmer,  as  good  a  judge  of  dairy-stock,  and  as 
keen  a  hand  at  a  bargain  as  any  agriculturist  in  all 
that  country  side. 

As  for  Reuben  and  the  two  old  labourers  who  did 
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the  farm  work,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  to 
**th'  missus"  for  everything,  and  had  not  an  idea  of 
their  own.  Now  they  would  turn  to  Winifred  for  their 
daily  guidance — and  how  was  she  to  guide  them?  Must 
she  confess  ignorance,  and  bid  them  rely  on  their  own 
experience?  Her  common  sense  at  once  decided  against 
that  injudicious  alternative.  She  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  do  the 
best  she  could. 

"Well,  Reuben,"  she  said,  "I  will  come  round  pre- 
sently to  look  at  the  chaff-cutter." 
.      "Ees,  Miss." 

"And  you  may  tell  Joe  Tunnicliff  that  I  will  speak 
to  him  myself  about  the  gate.  In  the  meanwhile,  you 
can  take  the  mare  over  to  Purkiss's,  and  ask  him  to 
shoe  her  at  once." 

"Ees,  Miss;  an'— an' " 

"Well,  what  more?" 

"Nothin*,  Miss;  on'y — on'y,  please.  Miss,  I  be  so 
sorry!" 

The  tears  welled  up  again;  but  she  kept  them 
back. 

"Yes,  Reuben,"  she  said  gently,  "I  know  you  are 
sorry;  but  don't  speak  about  it,  please — at  least  not  yet 
awhile — ^till  I  am  better  able  to  bear  it.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

Reuben  touched  an  imaginary  cap,  made  his  scrape, 
and  vanished  silently.  But  he  understood  so  well  that 
in  less  than  fiiVt  minutes  he  had  warned  Joe  Tunnicliff 
and  the  labourers  to  "keep  a  still  tongue,  and  say  nowt 
aboot  th'  owd  missus;  vor  'twar  more  nor  Miss  Win'fred 
could  bear.'' 

And   presently   Miss   Winifred   herself  came   out, 
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marble  pale,  with  a  stern,  set  look  about  her  mouth, 
and  went  the  round  of  the  farm-buildings,  just  as  her 
aunt  had  been  wont  to  go  round  daily;  giving  an  eye 
to  the  poultry-yard  and  the  stables,  making  sure  that 
the  cob  was  well  cared  for,  enquiring  after  the  welfare 
of  the  sitting  hens  and  the  litter  of  young  pigs,  and 
seeing  that  the  cows  had  a  plentiful  meal  of  hay  cut 
from  the  new  stack  which  Reuben  described  as  "hinder 
the  wood-shed." 

Then,  when  all  this  was  done,  and  Joe  TunniclifF 
had  received  his  orders  about  the  gate,  and  the  chaff- 
cutter  had  been  duly  inspected,  she  unchained  the  St. 
Bernard,  who  had  been  straining  frantically  at  his 
collar  ever  since  hearing  her  voice  about  the  yards, 
and  started  for  a  long,  solitary  walk. 

It  no  longer  actually  rained;  but  it  had  been  rain-* 
ing  almost  without  intermission  for  the  last  ten  days, 
and  the  country  reeked  with  damp.  The  moat  was 
well  nigh  brimming  over;  the  lanes  were  strewn  with 
wet  and  rotting  leaves;  and  a  white  steam  brooded 
sullenly  above  the  flooded  flats. 

But  Winifred  was  content  with  the  weather.  To  her 
it  seemed  that  Nature  was  in  tune  with  her  own  mood, 
and  that  anything  was  better  than  bright  skies  and 
sunshine. 

She  walked  fast,  taking  the  driest  paths  she  could 
find,  and  avoiding  the  most  frequented.  All  she 
wanted  was  to  be  alone;  to  go  somewhere,  no  matter 
where;  to  do  something,  no  matter  what;  to  shake  off", 
though  but  for  an  hour,  the  dead  weight  of  her  soli- 
tude. 

For,  crabbed  and  imperious  though  she  might  be, 
Miss  Langtrey,   after  all,  was  the  only  mother  whom 
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Winifred  Savage  had  known.  And  the  old  lady  had 
done  her  duty  well  and  fairly  by  her  orphan  niece, 
loving  her  next  after  the  brother  whom  she  so  idolised; 
educating  her  as  well  as  she  knew  how;  and  setting 
her  from  first  to  last  a  brave  example  under  poverty 
and  privation.  Bijt  now  the  very  mainstay  of  the  girl's 
life  wa,s  struck  away.  Of  what  comfort  was  it  that  the 
struggle  with  poverty  was  ended?  She  told  herself 
that,  without  Miss  Langtrey,  she  would  as  soon  be  poor 
as  rich.  Even  her  joy  in  the  redemption  of  the  mort- 
gage was  turned  to  bitterness.  She  would  scarcely  grieve 
now,  she  thought,  though  The  Grange  were  sold  to  a 
stranger. 

And  then,  what  was  she  to  do  with  her  life?  Mrs. 
Pennefeather  had  said  only  yesterday  that  she  could 
not  go  on  living  alone  in  the  old  house;  and  though 
she  declared  at  the  moment  that  she  must  learn  to  ac- 
cept her  lot,  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  the  solitude  was 
more  than  she  knew  how  to  bear.  By  and  by,  perhaps, 
she  might  be  able  to  devote  herself  to  the  place  and 
the  people;  repairing  The  Grange,  improving  the  land, 
rebuilding  the  cottages  and  schools,  and  striving  to  be 
as  helpful  and  practical  as  her  aunt  would  have  been 
under  these  bettered  circumstances.  But  for  this  work 
she  was  not  yet  strong  enough.  Self-dependence  is 
not  learned  in  a  day;  and  she  instinctively  felt  that, 
in  order  to  acquire  it,  she  needed  some  stimulus  from 
without. 

If  she  could  but  get  away  for  awhile — away  from 
the  sympathising  faces,  and  the  familiar  sights  and 
sounds  of  home  .  .  .  that  would  give  her  strength;  that 
was  what  she  needed.  But  then  Winifred  was  as  ig- 
norant of  the  <>uter  world  as  a  cloistered  nun.     When 
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quite  a  child,  she  had  been  once  to  Scarborough,  and 
twice  or  thrice  to  Rhyl;  but  that  was  in  the  days  when 
her  Uncle  Stephen  was  not  yet  ruined.  Since  his 
death,  and  for  many  a  year  before  he  died,  she  had 
not  known  what  it  was  to  spend  a  week  from  home. 

Yet  she  was  fast  making  up  her  mind  to  a  bold 
step,  though  in  what  direction  she  knew  not.  One 
thing,  at  all  events,  seemed  clear  to  her.  She  must 
make  her  plan  at  once,  before  others  should  begin 
planning  for  her.  She  must  make  it  at  once,  announce 
it  at  once,  and  cany  it  into  effect  with  all  possible 
promptitude.  Thus  would  she  be  spared  the  pain  of 
rejecting  well-intent^^ned  counsel,  and  avoid  the  equally 
painful  consciousness  .that  she  was  a  burden  and  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  those  around  her.  By  "those 
around  her"  she  meant  not  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penne- 
feather,  but  Lancelot  Brackenbury. 

Where,  then,  could  she  go?  She  knew,  of  course, 
that  there  were  numbers  of  good  schools  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  where  she  might  live  as  in  a 
home,  and  have  what  is  called  "the  benefit  of  masters." 
There  was  one  at  Stuttgard,  for  instance,  where  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Caldicott's  had  boarded  once  for  nearly  three 
years.  Mrs.  Caldicott  herself  was  educated  at  a  certain 
famous  Institute  at  Zollenstrasse-am-Main.  Then  there 
was  Munich  ....  Had  she  not  quite  lately  read  the 
narrative  of  an  English  lady's  life  as  an  Art-student  in 
that  modem  Weimar;  and  might  it  not  be  possible  for 
her  to  do  likewise?  Rome,  again — but  Rome  was  too 
far  away;  and  Paris  was  too  gay;  and  London  too  vast. 
It  must  be  Munich.  Munich  was  neither  too  lively, 
nor  too  distant,  nor  too  big.  Munich  was  homely. 
Munich  was  studious.   In  Munich  she  could  work;  and 
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above  all  else,  she  craved  for  occupation.     Yes,  her 
mind  was  made  up,  she  would  go  to  Munich. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
LETnCE  LEIGH. 

"Poor  Prince!" 

Winifred  had  walked  on  and  on,  thinking  only  of 
the  future,  forgetting  the  present,  and  taking  no  heed 
of  the  miles.  But  now,  having  come  to  a  decision, 
she  paused,  looked  around,  and  found  herself  about 
half-way  to  Singleton. 

Prince  knew  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and 
that .  his  mistress  was  unhappy.  He  tore  about  like  a 
wild  dog  at  first  starting;  but  finding  presently  that  the 
gladness  was  all  on  his  own  side,  he  became  sobered, 
and  dropped  quietly  behind.  Being  spoken  to  now  for 
the  first  time,  he  looked  up  with  a  sedate  and  puzzled 
face,,  and  thrust  his  nose  into  Winifred's  hand. 

"Poor  Prince!  What  will  you  do.  Prince,  when  I 
am  gone?" 

She  stooped;  kissed  his  furrowed  forehead;  and 
turned  slowly  homewards.  A  Brackenbury  gamekeeper 
leading  a  leash  of  beagles,  and  a  labourer  plodding 
under  a  load  of  empty  sacks,  were  as  yet  the  only 
wayfarers  she  had  met.  She  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  quieter  walk.  Coming  presently,  however,  to  a  point 
where  two  lanes  diverged,  she  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  a  woman  and  a  child — the  woman  black- 
browed,  ragged,  sullen-looking,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks 
upon  her  head;  the  child  warmly-clad,  ruddy,  and 
sturdy. 
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At  sight  of  the  lady  in  black,  the  woman  drew 
back,  catching  her  boy  quickly  by  the  hand;  and  so 
stood  with  downcast  eyes,  waiting  for  her  to  go  by. 
But  Winifred  stopped,  with  a  look  of  surprised  re- 
cognition. 

"Why,  Lettice,"  she  said,  "is  that  you?" 

No  reply. 

"We  thought  you  were  lost  or  dead.  Where  have 
you  been  all  these  years,  my  poor  girl?  You  look  as 
if  the  world  had  gone  hardly  with  you." 

The  woman's  lip  quivered;  but  she  still  looked 
down  silently. 

"Are  you  back  at  the  old  place  on  the  moor?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Nay,  Miss  Win'fred,"  she  said,  huskily.  "Once 
parted  's  aye  parted,  wi'  moorfolk  and  me." 

"Where,  then,  are  you  living?" 

She  pointed  by  the  way  she  had  come. 

"You  knaw  whar  Abel  Brunt  hanged  hisself  years 

agone? Blackpool,  they  call  'un;  down  agin'  the 

Ridge.  Nobody  'ull  live  there;  so  I  'spose  I  mun  bide 
in't,  an'  no  rent  to  pay." 

"That  ruin?     Why,  there  is  no  roof  on  it!" 

"There's  roofin'  at  one  end.  Miss." 

"Have  you  been  there  long?" 

"Nigh  on  five  weeks." 

"A  dreary  home,  Lettice!  How  will  you  support 
yourself?" 

"Tse  ben  harvestin'  Stoke  way.  Miss;  an'  since 
harvestin'  's  ow'r,  Fse  gone  back  to  th'  gimp  work. 
But  earnins  isn't  what  they  used  to  be;  and  the  gimp's 
a  hard  livin'  now,  wi'  two  mouths  to  feed." 

"And  this  little  fellow — is  he  yours?" 
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She  nodded.  : 

Winifred  bent  over  the  child,  and  caressed  hi^ 
little  brown  cheek. 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  school,  my  man?"  she 
asked.     "Can  you  read?" 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  big,  wondering  eyes — • 
eyes  as  blue  as  his  mother's  were  black.  Never  were 
parent  and  child  more  dissimilar — she  all  gipsy;  he 
all  Saxon. 

"A'  dunno'  what  readin'  means,  Miss  Win'fred," 
said  the  mother,  half  sadly,  half  sullenly.  "We'se 
lived  pretty  much  o'  th'  tramp;  an'  's  never  had  no 
leamin'." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"Fower  last  September." 

"He  looks  five,  and  Fm  sure  he's  a  bright  boy* 
You  must  give  up  wandering,  Lettice,  and  I  engage  he 
shall  soon  know  what  reading  means!  Tell  me,  my 
little  friend — would  you  not  like  to  go  to  Langtrey 
school?" 

"Nay,  Langtrey  school-house  baint  for  the  loikes  o' 
he,"  said  the  mother,  wistfully. 

"It  is  for  all  who  live  in  the  parish.  Continue 
to  live  in  the  parish,  Lettice,  and  I  will  pay  for  his 
schooling." 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

"Nay,  nay,"  she  said;  "we  mun'  keep  ourselves  to 
ourselves — thankin'  you  all  the  same.  Miss.  But  I 
wouldna'  like  to  have  un  slighted." 

The  woman  was  moor  bred,  and  had  been  a  beauty 
among  the  "dark-folk"  some  five  or  six  years  ago. 
Then  she  disappeared  under  some  vague  cloud  of  ill 
report,  and  had  been  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  since. 
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She  at  all  events  had  in  her  veins  the  wilful,  lawless 
tooor-blood — the  blood  that  would  be  neither  driven 
nor  coaxed;  and  Winifred  knew  that  for  the  present  it 
would  be  well  to  press  her  no  further. 

"Well,  in  any  case,  you  are  not  going  away  just 
yet,"  she  said,  gently;  "and  if  you  will  come  over  on 
Monday,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  make  Black- 
pool more  comfortable.  There's  plenty  of  old  furniture 
at  The  Grange;  and  I  daresay  Bridget  can  look  out 
something  in  the  way  of  warm  clothing  that  would  cut 
up  for  the  child,  for  winter  wear.  You  shall  be  wel- 
come to  whatever  is  useful  to  you." 

Muttering  an  ungracious  "Thank  *ee,"  Lettice  drew 
her  boy  closer  to  her  side. 

"Tm  a'most  feared  to  ax  a'ter  th'  owd  lady,"  she 
said,  looking  at  Winifred's  black  dress.  "Eh,  then,  is 
she  gone?  And  my  lord,  too — they  tell  me  a's  ne'er 
bin  heerd  on  more!  Well,  Miss  Win'fred,  things  ha' 
gone  collywest*  wi'  you,  same  as  other  folk!  You've 
yer  troubles,  I  reckon." 

"We  all  have  our  troubles,  Lettice,"  replied 
Winifred. 

And  with  this,  each  went  her  own  way. 

Another  mile  of  lane,  and  The  Grange,  with  its 
patterned  front  and  picturesque  gateway,  foamed  out 
between  the  leafless  walnut-boughs.  As  Winifred  came 
in  sight,  a  gentleman  sitting  on  the  parapet  of  the 
little  bridge  over  the  moat  rose  and  went  to  meet  her. 
He  had  b*n  a  frequent  guest  of  late,  coming  every 
day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day;  and  yesterday  he 
had  followed  as  Miss  Langtrey's  chief  mourner,    Wini- 

*  '* Collywest" — Contrariwise;  unfortunate. 
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fired  was  not  taken  by  surprise  to  find  him  waiting 
there.     She  had  more  than  half  expected  him. 

"I  thought  you  would,  perhaps,  come  this  morning," 
she  said.  "I  much  wanted  to  see  you.  I  am  going 
abroad." 

"Going  abroad!" 

"Yes — ^to  Munich;  and  I  want  to  know  how  far  it 
is,  and  how  long  it  takes  to  get  there?" 

Lancelot  stared  at  her.  The  abruptness  of  the 
announcement  astounded  him. 

"Why,  Winifred,"  he  said,  "you  take  my  breath 
away!     Whom  do  you  know  in  Munich?" 

"No  one.  I  mean  to  board  in  a  school.  I  want 
to  learn  German,  and  to  take  music-lessons.  Perhaps 
I  may  enter  an  artist's  studio.  I  fancy  I  have  some 
little  talent  for  modelling — at  all  events,  I  should  like 
to  try." 

Lancelot  Brackenbury  looked  grave.  There  was  a 
nervous  eagerness  about  her  manner  that  puzzled  and 
troubled  him. 

"It  is  a  wild  project,"  he  said.  "Have  you  named 
it  to  Mrs.  Pennefeather?" 

"I  have  named  it  to  no  one— nor  shall  I  name  it 
till  all  is  settled.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  rely  upon  you 
to  help  me." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Well,  first  to  advise  me  about  The  Grange.  Can 
you  think  of  anyone  who  would  attend  to  the  place 
when  I  am  gone?" 

"Yes — that  would  not  be  difficult." 

"And  can  you  find  out  about  the  schools  in  Munich?" 

"I  daresay  I  could  do  that  also;  but,  candidly,  I 
do  not  like  the  idea." 
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:      "Why  not?" 

"For  several  reasons — one  being  that  Munich  is  a 
little  St.  Petersburg  in  winter,  and  that  to-morrow  will 
be  the  first  of  December.  The  city  stands  on  a  plateau 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea." 

"Yes;  I  have  read  about  it.  The  country  is  some- 
times covered  with  snow  for  months,  and  people  go 
about  in  sleighs  with  bells.  I  should  like  it  very  much." 

"I  don't  think  you  would  like  the  life  in  a  Bavarian 
school;  or  the  society  of  German  schoolgirls,  all  sausage 
and  sentiment." 

"Nay,  I  am  not  hard  to  please.  If  they  are  kind 
to  mCj  I  shall  like  them  well  enough." 

"Then  you  would  feel  lonely  among  strangers  in  a 
strange  land — you  who  know  nothing  of  foreign  life. 
Think  how  you  would  miss  the  familiar  faces — the  old 
people — the  .  .  .  ." 

She  interrupted  him  impatiently. 

"But  I  want  to  miss  them; — don't  you  understand? 
The  familiar  faces  and  places  are  all  pain  to  me  now. 
I  want  to  get  away  from  them.  If  I  can  but  go  some- 
where far  away,  and  learn  new  things,  and  try  to  forget 
old  ones — that  is  what  will  be  best  for  me!  I  am 
more  lonely  here  than  I  could  be  anywhere  else." 

"But,  Winifred  .  .  .  ." 

"All,  no,  you  don't  understand!  You  don't  know 
how  dearly  I  loved  her — perhaps  I  hardly  knew  it  my- 
self! And  now  everything  reminds  me  of  her.  ...  I 
must  go  away." 

They  had  been  standing  on  the  bridge;  but  as 
Winifred  said  these  last  words,  she  turned  towards  the 
house. 
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"And  for  how  long?"  asked  Lancelot,  following  her. 

"For  a  year.  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  come  back 
to  the  old  place  and  the  old  life  by  the  time  Christ- 
mas comes  round  again;  but  that  one  year  I  must 
have." 

They  passed  under  the  gateway  and  crossed  the 
courtyard,  where  Winifred's  white  pigeons  were  in- 
dustriously strutting  to  and  fro,  searching  between  the 
stones  for  any  stray  grains  that  might  yet  remain  from 
their  midday  feed. 

"Shall  we  sit  here?"  she  said,  when  they  came  to 
the  porch.     "It  is  so  dreary  in  the  house." 

There  was  a  deep  recess  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  in  each  recess  a  seat  supported  on  grotesque 
brackets;  and  these  seats  and  brackets,  and  the  ceil- 
ing carved  with  the  Langtrey  arms  and  motto,  and  the 
worn,  uneven  floor,  and  the  massive  mediaeval  door 
studded  with  huge  nails,  and  the  clustered  and  twisted 
columns  outside,  were  all  in  old  black  oak.  Here  they 
sat — Lancelot  trifling  gloomily  with  his  riding-whip; 
Winifred  shrinking  back  into  the  gloom  of  the  comer 
opposite. 

For  some  minutes,  both  were  silent.  He  had  been 
telling  himself  all  along  that  she  must  have  change  of 
scene.  He  had  thought  it  all  out,  in  fact,  and  had 
arranged  her  winter  for  her  in  his  own  mind  and  in 
his  own  way.  It  was  annoying  to  find  her  with  plans 
made  and  matured. 

"You  could  not  stay  here  alone  all  through  the 
winter,"  he  said,  presently.  "I  know  that,  of  course. 
I  came  to-day,  indeed,  with  the  idea  of  talking  it  over 
with'  you." 

She  looked  up,  but  said  nothing. 
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"Yqu  know  that  I  have  relations  in  Italy — a 
widowed  aunt  (my  mother's  eldest  sister)  and  a  score 
of  Italian  cousins,  more  or  less.  I  have  not  seen  them 
since  I  was  a  boy;  but  Cuthbert  used  to  visit  them 
now  and  then.  They  are  decent  people  enough,  and 
live  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from 
Pistoja.  My  aunt  always  spends  her  winters  in  Rome, 
She  knows  you  quite  well  by  name.  How  would  it 
be  if  you  went  to  her  for  a  few  months?  She  would 
not  be  like  a  stranger;  and  Rome  would  be  pleasanter 
than  Munich." 

"I  would  rather  be  with  strangers — I  prefer  Munich,'* 
replied  Winifred,  quickly. 

For  she  feh  that  to  be  among  those  who  would 
consider  themselves  privileged  not  only  to  condole  with 
her  in  the  present,  but  to  sympathise  with  her  as 
regarded  the  past,  would  be  of  all  torments  the  most 
intolerable. 

"Then  Munich,  I  suppose,  it  is  to  be,"  he  said, 
seeing  that  her  mind  was  resolved. 

"Yes." 

"And  as  soon  as  possible?" 

"As  soon  as  possible.     Can  I  go  next  week?" 

"I  fear  not  I  think  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  wait  for  ten  days  or  so.  However,  I  will  do  my  best. 
As  for  The  Grange,  you  may  be  quite  easy  on  that 
head.  I  will  be  your  head  steward,  and  Mellor  shall 
come  over  two  or  three  times  a  week." 

Now  Mellor  was  bailiff  for  the  Brackenbury  pro- 
perty; and  she  knew  that  Li  would  go  well  in  his 
hands. 

"Thank  you,  Lancelot,"  she  said,  simply;  "you  are 
very  good  to  me." 
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"And  to  wham  should  I  be  good,  if  not  to  you?" 

He  waited,  as  if  for  an  answer;  but  no  answer  came. 

Then  there  was  another  silence,  interrupted  pre- 
sently by  the  opening  of  the  house-door  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Bridget,  who  came  to  say  that  luncheon 
was  waiting.  It  was,  in  vulgar  truth,  dinner;  for  old 
Miss  Langtrey  had  been  used,  after  her  brother's  death, 
to  keep  farm-house  hours  and  live  on  farm-house  fare. 
But  Mrs.  Bridget  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  family 
dignity;  and,  finding  Lancelot  in  the  porch,  she  ju- 
diciously translated  "dinner"  as  "luncheon." 

Winifred  rose,^  expecting  him  to  follow;  but  he  put 
out  his  hand  instead. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said.  "I  will  try  to  arrange  about 
Munich  for  you;  but  I  don't  think  you  will  see  me 
back  again  under  a  week." 

Then,  turning  to  the  old  woman,  "I  need  not  ask 
you  to  take  care  of  your  young  lady,  Mrs.  Bridget. 
You  have  done  that  always." 

"Indeed,  sir — my  lord,  I  mean — I  have  tried  to  do 
my  best,"  replied  Mrs.  Bridget. 

"And  now,  more  than  ever,  she  needs  all  you  can 
do  for  her." 

"That's  true,  my  lord." 

And,  putting  the  comer  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes, 
the  old  lady  retired  with  a  series  of  curtseys. 

Lancelot  still  held  Winifred's  hand.  It  lay  in  his, 
as  cold,  and  almost  as  pale,-  as  snow. 

"I  can  do  nothing  more  for  you?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  indeed! — and  5>had  almost  forgotten  it.  Do 
you  reinember  Lettice  Leigh?" 

"Lettice  Leigh?" 

Lord  Brackenbury,    I.  20 
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"That  handsome,  fierce-looking  girl,  who  used  to 
live  with  the  Corbishlys  on  Burfield  Moor,  after  her 
father  died.  She  went  away  some  years  ago,  nobody 
knew  where.     Is  it  possible  you  have  forgotten  her?" 

Lancelot's  face  darkened. 

"I  have  not  forgotten  her,"  he  said.  "What  of 
her?" 

"She  has  come  back.  I  met  her  just  now  in  the 
lanes — with  her  little  boy." 

"Ah!— she  has  a  child?" 

"A  beautiful  little  blue-eyed  boy,  not  a  bit  like 
herself.  She  looks  very  ragged  and  wretched,  and  has 
been  leading  a  tramp's  life,  she  tells  me.  And  where 
do  you  think  she  has  gone  for  shelter?" 

"  Not  to  the  moor,  Fll  answer  for  it.  When  a  moor- 
girl  breaks  with  her  own  people,  you  know,  they  cast 
her  out  for  ever." 

"Lancelot,  the  poor  soul  has  taken  refuge  in  that 
horrible  hovel  at  the  foot  of  the  Ridge;  and  I  want  you 
to  roof  it  in,  and  patch  it  up  for  her,  and  let  her  live 
in  it  for  life  if  she  pleases." 

"What,  Blackpool?  Why,  I  was  thinking  of  pulling 
it  down  the  other  day,  and  only  spared  it  at  Cochrane's 
entreaty,  because  he  wants  to  sketch  it  the  next  time 
he  comes  down.  By  the  way,  I  heard  from  him  this 
morning;  he  wished  me  to  say  everything  sympathetic 
on  his  part," 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Cochrane,"  said  Wini- 
fred, absently. 

"He  is  an  excellent  fellow — and  so  clever!  I  don't 
think  you  half  appreciate  him,  Winifred." 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  but  I  was  thinking  of  Lettice 
Leigh.     May  I  tell  her  that  she  can  stay  at  Blackpool 
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as  long  as  she  likes,  and  that  you  will  make  it  weather- 
tight  for  her  and  her  poor  little  child?" 

"What!  spoil  Cochrane's  sketch  and  eject  old  Abel 
Brunt's  ghost — the  only  ghost  I  have  upon  the  pro- 
perty?" 

"Is  Blackpool  supposed  to  be  haunted,  then?" 

"Undoubtedly.  And  nothing  offends  a  ghost,  you 
know,  like  putting  his  residence  in  repair.  Well,  to 
please  you,  Winifred,  it  shall  be  done." 

"Thank  you,  Lancelot." 

"And  now,  once  again — good-bye." 

"For  a  week?" 

"For  a  whole  week.     God  bless  you." 

Her  lips  moved;  but  no  words  came.  He  lingered 
a  moment — turned  quickly  away — crossed  the  court- 
yard, and  was  gone. 

Still  she  stayed  in  the  dusk  of  the  porch  listening. 
She  knew  th9,t  he  had  gone  round  to  the  stables.  Per- 
haps she  hoped  that  he  would  come  back  for  another 
farewell.  If  so,  she  waited  in  vain;  for  presently  she 
heard  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  in  the  stable-yard; 
then  fainter  as  he  rode  round  by  the  back  of  the 
orchard  and  across  the  bridge;  and  then — no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
WAS  IT  HONOUR,  OR  LOVE? 

Winifred  battled  bravely  through  the  long  week  of 
Lancelot's  absence,  even  summoning  courage  to  go  to 
church  that  first  miserable  Sunday,  and  weeping 
quietly  under  her  veil  when  Mr.  Pennefeather  preached 
his  funeral  sermon.  What  made  it  harder  to  bear, 
was  that  it  was  a  week  of  visitors.  People  who  had 
rarely  taken  the  trouble  to  call  when  Miss  Langtrey 
was  alive,  hastened  now  to  profess  their  regret  that 
she  was  dead;  and  the  old  courtyard  echoed  daily  to 
the  unaccustomed  sound  of  wheels.  Many  and  various 
were  the  vehicles,  ranging  from  the  modest  one-horse 
chaise  of  the  neighbouring  parson  to  the  county 
magnate's  big  old  family  chariot  hung  with  fringed 
hammer-cloth  and  bedizened  with  armorial  bearings. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  visitors  of  the  humbler  sort; 
wives  of  tenant-farmers,  and  poor  folk  from  the  cot- 
tages round  about.  All  these,  when  she  was  in  the 
house,  Winifred  received  in  person;  enduring  the  pa- 
tronizing sympathy  of  her  Grace  and  her  Ladyship, 
and  listening  as  gently  to  the  old  crones  who  set  their 
lamentations  for  "the  missus"  to  the  tune  of  their  own 
ailments,  as  to  the  parsons'  wives  who  enforced  their 
condolence  with  quotations  from  Scripture  and  sage 
counsel  as  to  the  wearing  of  flannel. 

"If  they  would  but  leave  me  in  peace!  If  they 
would  but  let  me  be  miserable  in  my  own  way!"  she 
said,  making  her  wail  to  Mrs.  Pennefeather.  "They 
mean  well;  but  they  all  put  on  the  same  face — ^they 
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all  speak  in  the  same  voice — they  all  say  the  same 
things!  I  am  sick  of  hearing  that  'Afflictions  are 
blessings  in  disguise/  and  that  'Whatever  is,  is  best/ 
How  can  her  death  be  a  blessing,  and  for  the  best?  I 
daresay  I  am  very  wicked;  but  these  worthy  people 
enrage  me,  and  make  me  rebellious!  I  long  to  remind 
them  that  there  are  times  when  everything  is  for  the 
worst,  and  to  tell  them  that  I  hate  all  this  pretending 
and  preaching!  When  your  good  husband  came  to 
me  and  pointed  out  how  that  it  was  God's  will  to  take 
her;  and  that  because  it  was  God's  will,  I  must  sub- 
mit and  bear  my  loss — when  he  said  that,  I  knew  he 
'was  telling  me  truth.  I  knew  that  he  himself  believed 
every  word  as  he  uttered  it.  And  that  did  me  good — 
that  gave  me  strength — that  comforted  me.  But  these 
people  pity  me,  and  patronize  me,  and  preach  to  me, 
as  if  I  was  a  child  or  an  outer  barbarian;  and  it  drives 
me  wild!" 

To  which  Mrs.  Pennefeather  replied  with  a  shrug, 
that  Winifred's  visitors  were  a  pack  of  idiots,  and  that 
she  had  better  be  "out,"  if  more  came  on  the  same 
errand. 

"But  I  can't  be  always  out,"  said  Winifred,  inno- 
cently. "I  do  go  out,  and  stay  out,  as  long  and  as  often 
as  I  can;  and  even  so  I  get  caught.  Yesterday,  just  as 
I  was  coming  home — and  it  was  'nearly  dusk — Lady 
Forbes'  carriage  overtook  me;  and  she  came  in,  and 
stayed  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  gave  her  an  odd  look. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "what  would  become  of 
society,  if  everyone  was  as  literal  as  you?" 

"Nothing  would  induce  me  to  let  Bridget  or  Joan 
say  I  was  out  when  I  was  at  home,  if  that  is  what  you 
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mean!"  exclaimed  Winifred,  with  a  flash  of  sudden 
scorn.  "Nor  would  they  tell  a  falsehood,  if  I  were  so 
base  as  to  wish  it." 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  laughed  aloud. 

"You  use  very  big  words  for  very  little  things,  my 
child,"  she  said,  airily.  "All  the  world  understands 
nowadays  that  *Not  at  Home'  is  a  civil  way  of  saying 
one  doesn't  want  to  be  bored;  just  as  *I  have  the 
honour  to  remain  your  obedient  servant'  means  that 
the  writer  looks  upon  himself  as  an  infinitely  bigger 
man  than  the  person  he  is  addressing.  These  are  ac- 
cepted euphemisms." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  *  euphemisms,' " 
said  Winifred;  "but  they  sound  to  me  exactly  like 
falsehoods." 

And  although  Mrs.  Pennefeather  was  at  some  pains 
to  explain  that  a  euphemism  was  a  kind  of  indis- 
pensable verbal  oil  which  helped  the  wheels  of  the 
social  machine  to  work  smoothly,  Winifred  was  so 
ignorant  and  so  obstinate  as  to  remain  unconvinced. 

At  length  Saturday  came  again — the  Saturday  on 
which  Lancelot  was  due  at  The  Grange.  "I  think  you 
will  hardly  see  me,"  he  said,  "before  this  day  week." 
Those  were  his  words.  Had  she  not  repeated  them  to 
herself  a  dozen  times  a  day  ever  since?  And  now 
here  was  Saturday.  It  had  been  long  enough  on  the 
way;  but  it  was  come  at  last.     And  Lancelot? 

She  did  not  once  ask  herself  "Will  he  come?"  but 
only  "Will  he  come  early?"  "Will  he  come  late?" 
That  he  might  for  any  cause  be  a  day  behind,  was 
a  possibility  that  never  once  occurred  to  her.  She 
would  as  soon  have  expected  the  sun  to  put  off  rising. 

However,  he  did  not  come  early.     It  was  an  un- 
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certain,  stormy  day;  and  the  weather  kept  visitors 
away.  Midday  passed,  and  the. afternoon  hours  struck 
at  intervals  that  seemed  twice  their  ordinary  length. 
Never  had  time  gone  so  slowly.  By  and  by,  as  the 
day  began  to  darken,  she  put  on  a  thick  shawl  and 
went  into  the  garden.  Here  she  walked  slowly  up 
and  down,  watching  the  ragged  cloud-drifts  as  they 
coursed  across  the  sky,  and  listening  to  the  wind 
among  the  trees. 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  garden,  at  the  best  of  times; 
and  now,  all  dusk  and  damp,  with  dead  leaves  rotting 
in  the  paths  and  bare  boughs  dark  againt  the  sky,  it 
looked  forlorn  enough.  The  old  summer-house,  too, 
was  fast  falling  to  ruin;  and  the  sun-dial  was  long 
since  broken. 

"Poor  Cuthbert!" 

Ay,  poor  Cuthbert!  The  place  always  reminded 
her  of  him.  It  was  there  they  sat.  It  was  there  he 
put  his  betrothal  ring  upon  her  finger.  That  ring  was 
locked  away  now.  She  had  not  worn  it  for  years; 
she  should  never  wear  it  again.  It  had  passed  into  a 
relic. 

All  at  once,  she  held  her  breath  and  listened. 
Surely  she  heard  something? — a  faint,  indefinite  some- 
thing that  came  and  went  with  the  wind,  and  resolved 
itself  presently  into  the  measured  beat  of  galloping 
hoofs!  Then  her  heart  gave  a  leap,  and  she  went 
round  by  the  cherry-orchard  as  far  as  the  little  gate 
that  opened  into  the  courtyard.  Here  she  waited; 
and  still  the  galloping  hoofs  drew  nearer.  Then  they 
echoed  under  the  gateway,  and  Lancelot  rode  into  the 
courtyard. 
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He  made  straight  for  the  porch;  dismounted;  and 
in  the  act  of  dismounting,  saw  her  where  she  stood. 

"Did  you  expect  me?"  he  asked  throwing  the  reins 
to  Reuben. 

"Yes;  I  was  sure  you  would  come." 

He  smiled. 

"Then  your  faith  in  me  was  greater  than  my  faith 
in  myself.  I  scarcely  hoped  to  do  it  in  the  time;  for 
I  have  met  with  all  kinds  of  delays,  and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  something  went  wrong  with  the  engine  a  mile 
or  two  this  side  of  Birmingham,  and  the  train  was  two 
hours  late.  However,  here  I  am;  and  before  dark,  too! 
You  are  coming  in  from  a  walk?" 

"No^I  was  in  the  garden." 

"Then  shall  we  go  back  to  the  garden,  while  I  tell 
you  about  Munich?" 

He  said  this,  because  he  had  observed,  or  fancied 
he  had  observed,  since  Miss  Langtrey's  death,  that 
Winifred  liked  better  to  talk  with  him  out  of  doors 
than  in  the  house. 

"But  you  are  tired — you  would  rather  come  in  and 
rest?"  she  said,  hesitatingly. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  shouldn't  mind  walking  all  round  the 
moors  before  dinner." 

His  appearance  contradicted  his  words.  He  looked 
pale  and  fagged,  and  he  was  splashed  from  head  to  foot. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  appear  in  this  plight,"  he  said; 
"but  the  ro^s  are  rivers  of  mud." 

"You  come  direct  from  London?" 

"I  come  direct  from  Munich." 

"From  Munich!     You  have  been  to  Munich?" 

"Of  course.  Where  else  do  you  suppose  I  was,  all 
this  past  week?" 
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"I  did  not  know — I  did  not  think.  I  suppose  I 
concluded  you  went  to  London." 

"As  if  it  would  have  taken  me  a  week  to  go  to 
London  and  back!  No;  I  went  straight  to  Munich, 
and  from  Munich  have  come  straight  back  again. 
Don't  look  so  horrified!  It  is  by  no  means  a  long 
journey;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  tired.  And 
now  tell  me — are  you  still  in  the  same  mind  about 
going  away?" 

"Yes;  in  precisely  the  same  mind." 

"Then  I  have  found  a  home  for  you.  Not  in  a 
school — I  went  to  a  dozen  schools,  without  seeing  one 
in  which  I  thought  you  could  feel  happy.  Tliis  is  the 
house  of  a  Protestant  pastor,  one  Dr.  Kreutzmann  by 
name,  whose  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  two  orphan 
nieces — simple,  quiet  folk,  all  of  them;  homely  in  their 
ways,  and  thoroughly  respectable." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  how  the  nieces, 
being  heiresses  on  a  modest  scale,  had  been  brought 
up  by  the  Kreutzmanns,  who  had  no  children  of  their 
own;  how  Frau  Kreutzmann  had  a  brother  who  was 
an  architect  and  knew  all  the  leading  artists  in  Munich; 
and  how,  by  his  help,  Winifred  might  readily  obtain 
any  introductions  she  pleased.  As  for  the  house,  it 
was  a  substantial,  old-fashioned  dwelling,  once  a  farm- 
house, and  stood  a  little  way  out  of  the  town. 

"A  regular  Bavarian  homestead,"  he  explained, 
"like  the  Noah's  Arks  of  the  Tyrolean  toy-boxes,  with 
overhanging  eaves,  and  rows  upon  rows  of  windows 
with  bright  green  shutters,  and  over  the  door  a  fresco 
of  Saint  Christopher  with  the  infant  Christ  on  his 
shoulder.  Then  there  is  a  garden,  which  will  be  plea- 
sant in  spring;  and  as  for  winter,  I  don't  think  it  can 
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ever  be  veiy  cold  indoors,  for  there  are  stoves  in  all 
the  rooms,  and  the  walls  are  three  feet  and  a-half 
thick." 

"It  sounds  like  a  rural  Paradise! 

"As  for  accommodation,  there  are  some  twenty- 
rooms  in  the  house,  several  of  which  are  unoccupied. 
I  went  over  the  whole  of  them — apple-chambers  and 
all;  and  I  saw  a  little  suite  of  three  rooms  at  the  end 
of  a  corridor  on  the  third  floor,  in  which  I  think  you 
could  be  comfortable." 

"Three  rooms!  What  should  I  do  with  three 
rooms?     I  want  only  a  cell  to  sleep  in." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  If  you  study  Art,  you  must 
have  a  studio;  and  the  end  room  will  make  a  capital 
studio.  And  besides  your  studio,  you  must  have 
a  bed-room  for  yourself  and  a  bed-room  for  your 
maid." 

"But  you  don't  suppose  I  should  take  Bridget  to 
Munich?     What  would  become  of  The  Grange?" 

"What,  indeed!  No — I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
you  cannot  take  Bridget  to  Munich." 

"Nor  Joan;  because  of  the  dairy!" 

"My  dear  Winifred,  I  never  dreamed  of  transplant- 
ing either  the  venerable  Bridget  or  the  blooming  Joan. 
You  must  have  a  Bavarian  maid — in  fact,  you  have 
one  already." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  you  could  hardly  make  the  journey 
without  an  attendant,  and  that  a  maid  will  add  greatly 
to  your  comfort  in  a  household  where  the  mistress  is 
her  own  cook,  and  the  young  ladies  wait  at  table. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  primitive  way  in  which  these 
worthy  people  live." 
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"I  have  lived  in  that  primitive  way  all  my  life," 
said  Winifred.     "It  will  not  be  new  to  me." 

"Dear  child,  you  can  do  in  your  own  home  what 
it  would  be  unbecoming  you  should  do  in  any  other. 
I  could  not  possibly  allow  you  to  wait  upon  yourself 
at  Dr.  Kreutzmann's;  I  have,  therefore,  engaged  an 
•  attendant  for  you — a  good  soul  named  Christine,  whose 
mother  was  Frau  Kreutzmann's  foster-sister,  and  whom 
I  am  sure  you  will  like." 

It  was  now  so  dusk  that  he  did  not  see  how  her 
colour  came  and  went  during  this  apparently  simple 
speech.  Neither  was  he  conscious  of  having  said  any- 
thing calculated  to  produce  that  effect.  That  he 
should  think  for  her  and  act  for  her,  seemed  to  him 
the  merest  matter  of  course;  but  to  her  this  protecting 
forethought  was  wholly  new  and  unexpected.  Even 
the  tone  of  good-humoured  authority  in  which  he 
spoke,  touched  her  with  a  wondering  delight.  It  was 
so  good  to  feel  that  there  was  still  some  one  to  take 
care  of  her! 

"You  are  not  displeased?"  he  said,  finding  that 
she  made  no  reply.  "Have  I  taken  too  much  upon 
myself?" 

"How  should  I  be  displeased?  How  can  I  be  any- 
thing but  grateful?" 

"Hush!"  he  said,  quickly.  "That  word  is  out 
of  place,  Winifred,  between  you  and  me.  It  pains 
me." 

"But  you  think  of  everything!" 

"That  is  not  wonderful.  It  only  shows  that  I  have 
a  little  common  sense  and  a  moderate  amount  of  ex- 
perience. I  am,  of  course,  anxious  that  you  should  be 
comfortably  lodged,  and  properly  cared  for." 
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He  paused  a  moment,  then  added,  hesitatingly: — 

"As  anxious  as  if  you  were  my  own  sister." 

Did  the  words  chill  her,  or  had  it  turned  colder? 
The  dying  dusk,  at  all  events,  was  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished; the  sky  became  black  overhead;  and  it 
began  to  rain. 

*'Here  comes  another  storm!"  he  said.  "We  must 
run  for  it,  or  we  shall  be  wet  through  before  we  reach 
shelter." 

They  quickened  their  steps;  but  they  had  scarcely 
reached  the  house,  when  it  poured  in  torrents.  In  the 
porch,  he  put  out  his  hand  to  say  good-bye;  but  she 
would  not  hear  of  his  going  till  the  storm  was  over. 
So  they  went  in,  and  Bridget  served  them  with  coffee 
in  the  oak  parlour. 

"I  see  you  now  for  the  first  time,"  he  said,  when 
the  old  woman  had  lit  the  candles  and  left  the  room. 
"Heavens!  how  ill  you  look!" 

She  looked  ill,  indeed;  her  eyes  unnaturally  large, 
and  ringed  round  with  dark  circles;  her  face  and  lips 
bloodlessly  pale;  and  in  the  expression,  not  of  her 
face  only,  but  of  her  very  hands,  there  was  a  worn, 
spiritless  look  that  struck  him  with  dismay. 

"But  I  am  not  ill — at  least,  I  think  not,"  she  re- 
plied.    "I  am  only  tired;   and — lonely." 

Still  he  looked  at  her;  and  the  more  he  looked, 
the  more  he  was  troubled. 

"  "Yes,  you  are  right,"  he  said.  "The  sooner  you 
get  away  the  better.  Of  course,  it  is  lonely — horribly 
lonely.  I  suppose  I  have  not  realised  it  till  now.  Poor 
child!" 

"Nay,"  she  said,  forcing  a  smile.  "The  Grange 
has  been  besieged  by  visitors  all  the  week.    But  I  am 
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very  ungrateful.  I  should  have  been  thankful  if  they 
had  stayed  away,  or  only  sent  cards." 

"How  soon  can  you  be  ready?" 

"For  the  journey?" 

"Yes;  for  the  journey." 

"Immediately — at  two  hours'  notice." 

"But  have  you  no  purchases  to  make? — nothing  to 
do  in  the  way  of  preparation?" 

"I  think  not.  At  all  events,  if  I  want  anything,  I 
will  buy  it  over  there." 

"But  for  travelling?  Remember,  it  is  winter.  You 
will  want  furs,  rugs,  travelling  wraps." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  she  said,  indifferently.  "I  have 
a  cloak;  and  Bridget  will  find  me  some  shawls.  Be- 
sides, I  should  hate  to  go  into  Singleton,  where  I  have 
never  been  without — her." 

The  last  word  came  with  a  sob. 

"It  is  very  foolish,"  she  said,  brushing  a  tear  away. 
"I  shall  be  better  by  and  by;  but — but  it  is  my  first 
great  sorrow,  you  know." 

"No,  Winifred— not  the  first." 

The  blood  rushed  in  a  torrent  to  her  face,  so  white 
the  moment  before. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  confusedly.  "I  don't  mean 
that,  of  course — not  altogether,  at  least!  But  no 
one  was  the  same  to  me  as  Aunt  Hester  ....  not 
even  Uncle  Stephen.  As  for  Cuthbert — that  was  not 
like  a  sudden  blow — not  as  if  we  had  known  for  cer- 
Uin!" 

"It  was  worse  than  certainty,"  he  said,  gloomily. 

"It  was  worse,  in  one  way.  And  yet  one  could 
not  mourn  as  one  would  have  mourned,  had  it  been 
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certain.  I  mean,  it  was  a  different  kind  of  sorrow. 
You  will  not  misunderstand  me,  Lancelot?  You  know 
how  much  I  owed  to  his  goodness — how  I  honoured 
him" 

"Ay,  but  it  was  honour — not  love!" 

"Lancelot!" 

Their  eyes  met;   fire  in  his — alarm  in  hers." 

"Forgive  me!"  he  stammered.  "I  ought  not  to 
have  said  it/' 

Then,  finding  that  she  was  silent,  he  added  hur- 
riedly, almost  defiantly: — 

"But  what  does  it  matter?  I  have  always  known 
it.  The  words  have  been  on  my  lips  a  hundred  times 
before,  and  now  at  last  they  have  escaped  me — that  is 
all!  And,  dear,  why  need  you  mind?  Why  look  so 
distressed?  You  would  have  loved  him,  if  you  could. 
I  know  you  tried  to  school  your  heart;  but  it  was  of 
no  use.  The  fault  was  not  yours.  How  could  you 
help  it?  What  woman  ever  yet  loved  a  man  merely 
because  he  desired  to  be  loved,  or  because  it  was  her 
duty  to  love  him?  Love  comes  unsought — unbidden 
-—unsuspected"  .  .  . 

He  took  her  hand — the  hand  that  felt  so  cold  and 
looked  so  tired.     She  drew  it  quickly  away. 

'  "I  was  not  worthy  of  him,"  she  said,  tremulously. 
"You  cannot  reproach  me  more  than  I  reproach  myself." 

"Heavens  and  earth!  Winifred,  I  am  not  reproach- 
ing you.  I  do  not  even  reproach  myself;  though  God 
knows  there  have  been  times  when  .  .  .  ." 

"Hush!"  she  said,  interrupting  him.  "What  is 
past  is  past.  Let  us  only  remember  that  you  are  his 
brother,  and  that  I  am  going  away.  I  think  the  storm 
is  over." 
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This  was  said  with  a  dignity,  a  decision,  that 
silenced  and  almost  abashed  him. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said,  confusedly.  "I  beg  your 
pardon." 

Then,  after  a  pause  full  of  embarrassment  to  both, 
he  said: — 

"I  am  going  now;  but  before  I  go,  can  you  give 
me  an  idea  as  to  when  you  will  wish  to  start?" 

"Can  I  go  on  Tuesday?" 

"Certainly — ^when  you  please." 

"But  what  must  I  do?     Where  must  I  go  first?" 

"You  must  go  first  to  London,  and  thence  by  way 
of  Paris  or  Brussels.  But  leave  all  that  to  me.  In  the 
meanwhile,  what  about  Christine,  your  maid?  Would 
you  like  to  have  her  over  here  at  once,  or  shall  she 
meet  you  at  the  station?" 

"What  do  you  mean?     She  is  not  in  England?" 

"She  is  by  this  time  at  Old  Court,  having  tea,  I 
daresay,  with  Church  and  his  wife.  I  knew  you  would 
require  her  on  the  journey." 

Again  her  cheek  was  warmed  by  a  momentary  flush 
— a  flush  of  surprise,  or  pleasure,  or  gratitude,  or  per- 
haps of  all  three.     But  she  only  said,  very  quietly: — 

"Thank  you;  I  think  I  would  rather  be  met  by  her 
at  the  station." 

"Very  good.  The  express  goes  at  forty-five  minutes 
past  nine,  and  reaches  London  in  time  for  the  mail- 
train  to  Dover.  Will  it  fatigue  you  too  much  to  go  as 
far  as  Dover  the  first  day?" 

"Not  at  all.  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  go  still 
farther." 

"As  far  as  Calais?  Well,  you  will  see  when  the 
time  comes.     And  is  it  to  be  on  Tuesday  next?" 
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"Yes." 

"Then  I  will  meet  you,  with  Christine,  at  Singleton 
Station,  at  twenty  minutes  before  ten.  Till  then,  good- 
bye.'' 

She  put  out  her  hand.  She  longed  to  say  some- 
thing more  than  "good-bye;"  but  what,  she  hardly 
knew.  To  thank  him  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  be- 
come strangely  difficult. 

So  she  said  only: — 

"Good-bye." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
FROM  OLD  TO  NEW. 

"What  a  wonderful  place!" 

They  had  been  travelling  all  night  and  all  the 
previous  day;  and  now  it  was  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  they  were  standing  in  the  market-place 
at  Brussels. 

It  had  been  a  weary  journey;  confusing,  and 
troubled,  and  full  of  changes.  First  the  parting; 
Bridget  lamenting  that  she  should  never  live  to  see 
her  young  lady  back  again,  and  Joan  in  floods  of  tears. 
Then,  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  the  last  blurred  glimpse 
of  the  old  home.  Then  the  cold  wet  drive  in  the  old 
hooded  chaise — the  draughty  station — Lancelot  waiting 
to  hand  her  out — Christine,  a  tall  rosy-cheeked  damsel 
in  a  round  black  bonnet  and  dark  grey  cloak — the 
coming  train — the  sloppy  platform,  and  a  last  sight  of 
Reuben  blubbering  in  the  background.  Then  gliding 
trees  and  hedgerows,  and  hues  of  telegraph-wires  that 
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seemed  to  rise  and  fall  perpetually;  and  floods  of  rain 
coursing  down  the  window-panes;  and  a  leaden  sky 
overhead;  and  Lancelot  sitting  opposite,  grave  and 
silent;  and  a  strange  feeling  that  all  the  old  familiar 
faces  and  places  were  every  moment  being  left  farther 
and  farther  behind. 

Thus  many  hours  passed,  and  the  early  December 
afternoon  closed  in;  and  by  and  by  there  was  a  glitter 
of  innumerable  lamps,  a  running  to  and  fro,   a  be- 
wildering crowd,   a  huge  station;   and  then  Winifred 
found  herself  in  a  cab,  driving  through  miles  of  lighted 
streets.     This  was  London.     Then  another  station — 
another  railway  carriage — an  interval  of  forgetfulness 
— a  sudden  waking  up — a  ringing  of  bells — a  rush  of 
cold   night-air — a  sloping  gangway,  with  a  sound   of 
surging  water  below—  a  wet  deck — a  couple  of  hours 
on  a  sofa  in  a  dim  cabin,  with  Christine  sleeping  on 
the  floor  close  by — then  noise  and  movement  overhead 
— Lancelot's   voice    at   the  cabin-door — the  night-air, 
and  the  rain,  and  the  gangway  all  over  again — soldiers, 
porters,    custom-house    officials — a    chatter   of  French 
voices — terra  firma — Calais.    Here  (Winifred  declaring 
that  she  was  not  tired,  and  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
travel   all  night)  they  warmed  themselves  at  a  good 
fire,  had  food  and  cofflee  in  the  Buff"et,  and  were  off* 
again  by  the  midnight  express.    Then  came  the  night- 
journey  to  Brussels;  Winifred  and  Christine  in  a  com- 
partment to  themselves  where,  warmly  wrapped  in  rugs 
and  shawls,  they  slept  profoundly  all  the  rest  of  the 
night.     When  they  woke,  the  day  was  just  dawning. 
The  lamp  overhead  was  extinguished,  and  the  window 
had  become  a  square  of  pale  grey  light  beyond  which 
lay   ghostly  flats  and  lines  of  spectral  poplars  fading 
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into  mist.  Then,  as  the  light  waxed  stronger,  the 
scattered  outskirts  of  a  large  city  came  into  view;  and 
presently  the  train  ran  into  another  big  station,  and 
they  were  at  Brussels. 

Here  they  were  to  take  a  day's  rest,  and  go  to  a  hotel. 

Driving  through  the  streets  in  which  the  shopkeepers 
had  not  yet  begun  to  take  down  their  shutters,  they 
came  to  the  market-place  (then  at  its  busiest  hour) 
and  alighted,  the  better  to  enjoy  this  bright  and  busy 
scene — one  of  the  most  picturesque  that  Europe  has 
to  show. 

The  mists  had  now  dispersed,  and  the  sun  was 
breaking  through  rent  and  rolling  masses  of  fast- 
vanishing  cloud.  Straight  before  them  stood  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  its  innumerable  windows  all  a-glitter;  its 
noble  tower  flecked  with  light  and  shadow;  its  weather- 
cock-saint— now  bronze  in  shade,  now  gold  in  shine — 
flashing  and  shifting  with  the  wind.  The  Broodhuis 
opposite  was  in  deep  shadow,  as  befitted  the  scene  of 
a  great  tragedy;  while  all  around,  crowded  together  as 
if  they  had  not  half  room  enough,  stood  the  quaint 
Guild  and  Corporation  Houses  of  old  days,  with  their 
gable-frontSj  and  jutting  balconies,  and  faded  splendour 
of  scroll-work  and  gilding. 

The  great  square  in  their  midst  was  one  huge 
parti-coloured  garden  of  fruit  and  vegetable  stalls,  and 
all  alive  with  buyers  and  sellers,  and  colour,  and 
movement,  and  life.  And  in  the  air  was  a  multi- 
tudinous humming  of  many  voices,  and  a  clattering  of 
brass  pails,  and  a  tramping  of  wooden  shoes,  and  a 
cracking  of  whips,  and  a  lumbering  of  heavy  wheels. 

Well  might  Winifred  exclaim  that  it  was  "a  won- 
derful place!" 
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She  was  breathless;  dazzled;  as  naive  in  her  wonder 
as  a  delighted  child.  Clinging  to  Lancelot's  arm,  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey  all  forgotten,  she  listened  as  in 
a  dream  to  the  stories  he  was  telling  her  about  Egmont 
and  Horn,  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball,  and 
the  Eve  of  Waterloo;  and  though  people  turned  their 
heads  to  look  after  her,  and  the  brown  broad-cheeked 
market-women  smiled  and  nodded  and  jabbered  unin- 
telligible praises  of  her  fair  young  English  face,  she 
was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
to  be  even  conscious  that  she  was  looked  at. 

"They  are  just  married!"  said  a  bright-eyed  old 
body  installed  behind  a  pile  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

"Nay,  how  can  that  be,  and  she  in  black?"  ex- 
claimed another  who  sold  sabdts  and  crockery.  "Her 
mourning  is  quite  new,  too." 

"Well,  then,  they  are  lovers!" 

And  holding  out  a  handful  of  white  roses,  she 
said  in  her  guttural  Flemish: — 

"My  handsome  Monsieur  will  buy  some  flowers  for 
his  beautiful  young  lady?" 

She  was  a  pleasant-looking  old  woman,  her  cap 
covered  all  over  with  tiny  quillings  of  fine  Mechlin 
lace,  and  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  in  her  ears;  and  her 
appeal,  which  it  needed  no  knowledge  of  the  language 
to  understand,  was  irresistible.  So  Lancelot  bought 
the  roses,  and  Winifred  carried  them  all  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

Then  they  went  to  their  hotel  and  breakfasted; 
and  by-and-by  he  took  her  to  see  the  Church  of  St. 
Gudule,  and  the  Place  des  Martyrs,  and  the  shops  in 
the  Galerie  St.  Hubert;  and  in  the  evening  they  went 
on  again  and  travelled  all  night  as  before,  arriving  in 
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the  morning  at  Coblentz,  where  the  railway  (then  in 
course  of  construction)  came  to  an  end.  They,  how- 
ever, found  a  steamer  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
and  so  went  on  by  water  to  Mayence,  and  then  again 
by  rail  to  Frankfort,  where  they  put  up  again  for 
twenty- four  hours.  Here,  next  day,  they  saw  the  house 
of  Goethe,  and  Schwanthaler's  statue  of  the  poet, 
and  the  portraits  of  the  Kaisers  in  the  old  Town  Hall; 
and  from  Frankfort,  being  rested  and  refreshed,  they 
made  but  one  more  stage  of  it,  going  straight  to 
Munich,  where  they  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fourth  day  since  leaving  Singleton  Station. 

There  had  been  some  feeling  of  embarrassment  on 
both  sides  at  starting,  and  the  first  day  went  by  un- 
comfortably. But  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  following 
morning  quickly  dispelled  that  little  cloud;  and  the 
time  since  then  had  been  one  enchanted  holiday. 
Fain  would  they  have  travelled  thus  for  ever,  always 
going  somewhere  or  arriving  somewhere;  wandering 
through  picture-galleries;  lingering  in  the  shadowy  aisles 
of  ancient  churches;  listening  to  legends  droned  by 
black-robed  vergers;  always  amused,  always  together, 
and  as  much  alone  at  a  little  table  in  the  comer  of  a 
noisy  public  room  at  a  big  hotel,  as  Daphnis  and 
Chloris  on  a  hill-side  in  Arcady. 

But  how  was  it  that  Winifred,  who  had  never  in 
her  life  travelled  for  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours  at 
a  stretch,  could  go  on  all  day  and  sleep  all  night  in  a 
railway  carriage,  without  stopping?  How  was  it  that, 
so  far  from  looking  more  fagged  and  pale  than  when 
she  started,  the  tender,  joyous  flush  of  health  came 
fluttering  back  to  her  cheek  that  very  first  morning  in 
the  market-place  at  Brussels?     In  simple  truth,   the 
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poor  child  was  entertained  and  happy,  and  taken  out 
of  herself  and  her  own  cares.  Everything  amused  her; 
evQTyihmg  was  new  and  delightful;  the  scenery  as  it 
flitted  by,  often  bleak  and  barren,  but  unlike  any  she 
had  seen  at  home — the  odd  crowds  at  the  various 
stations — the  unknown  tongue  on  every  lip — the  novel 
fare — the  glimpses  of  quaint  towns,  passed  so  quickly, 
and  all  so  curiously  alike — the  Rhine,  beautiful  even 
in  winter,  its  vineyards  leafless,  its  inns  empty,  its 
waters  solitary — the  waggoner  driving  his  team  of  yoked 
oxen — the  poplar-bordered  canal — the  graveyard  full 
of  iron  crosses,  hung  with  wreaths  of  immortelles — 
the  paved  straight  country  road  dwindling  to  a  white 
streak  in  the  distance — the  many-turretted  "Schloss" 
on  its  vantage-ground  of  hill-sid6 — the  nestling  village 
below — the  priest  in  his  black  soutane,  the  peasant  in 
his  sabdts,  the  soldier  in  his  spiked  helmet  and  white 
gaiters — all  these,  passing  before  her  in  quick  suc- 
cession, turned  her  thoughts  into  new  channels,  and 
kept  her  attention  on  the  alert.  Then  there  was  Lancelot 
always  taking  care  of  her;  seeing  that  the  foot-warmer 
was  changed  and  that  the  rugs  were  wrapped  closely 
round  her;  getting  her  grapes  at  this  station  and 
flowers  at  that;  telling  her  scraps  of  history,  and  legends 
of  the  places  they  passed;  telegraphing  in  advance  for 
rooms  at  hotels,  and  carriages  to  meet  them  at  stations 
where  they  stopped;  dining  with  her;  breakfasting  with 
her;  walking  with  her;  surrounding  her  with  unspoken 
attentions  and  unobtrusive  cares  ....  how  could  she 
help  being  content  and  amused  and  happy,  if  only  for 
a  few  short  days? 

It  was  by  her  own  desire  that  they  came  by  that 
route,  and  so  quickly.     She  would  have  gone  straight 
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through  from  London  to  Munich,  if  Lancelot  had  con- 
sented. 

"And  you  are  positively  not  tired?"  he  asked  her 
again  and  again. 

But  she  always  replied  that  she  was  less  tired  than 
when  they  first  started. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  they 
reached  Munich;  and  they  found  the  Kreutzmann 
family  at  supper.  The  good  people  had  not  expected 
their  English  guests  for  another  day  or  two;  but  they 
hurried  out  to  meet  and  greet  the  strangers,  and  were 
none  the  less  cordial  because  taken  by  surprise.  Frau 
Kreutzmann,  a  buxom  housewife  with  a  leathern 
satchel  hanging  at  her  girdle,  took  Winifred  by  both 
hands,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  bade  her  wel- 
come to  the  home.  The  grey-haired  pastor  in  well- 
worn  black  coat  and  knee-breeches,  helped  to  bring  in 
her  luggage.  The  two  nieces — fair,  smiling  damsels, 
with  braided  hair  and  embroidered  caps,  and  skirts 
just  short  enough  to  show  a  pretty  foot  and  a  buckled 
shoe — took  off  her  cloak  and  hat,  put  her  in  a  big 
chair  by  the  stove,  chafed  her  cold  hands,  and  said 
welcoming  words  which  needed  no  translation  though 
spoken  in  German. 

Christine,  meanwhile,  having  come  in  for  her  share 
of  greetings  and  kisses,  slipped  quietly  back  into  her 
old  place  in  the  household;  fetched  clean  plates  and 
mugs;  placed  chairs  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  for 
"Winifred  and  Lancelot,  and  a  stool  for  herself  at  the 
bottom;  and  presently  they  were  all  supping  together 
in  the  good  old  patriarchal  Bavarian  fashion,  off  hot 
pudding,  black  bread,  stewed  fruit  and  home-made 
cheese. 
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It  was  a  big  room  with  whitewashed  walls  and  one 
huge  beam  intersecting  the  ceiling  from  end  to  end. 
The  floor  was  carpetless;  the  boards  were  spotless;  the 
windows  were  hung  with  clean  muslin  curtains.  In 
one  comer  stood  a  large  stove  covered  with  shining 
white  tiles,  through  the  open  door  of  which  a  ray  of 
warm  light  flowed  out  along  the  floor.  On  the  walls, 
in  plain  black  frames,  hung  a  few  good  prints,  a  gun, 
some  antlers,  and  other  sporting  trophies. 

Presently,  the  supper  being  ended,  the  pastor  said 
grace,  the  nieces  ran  upstairs  to  prepare  Winifred's 
room,  and  Christine  cleared  the  table.  Then  the  old 
man  took  down  his  silver-mounted  rifle,  the  stock  curi- 
ously cut  out  to  fit  the  rifleman's  shoulder,  and  told 
them  how  it  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  parishioners 
on  his  wedding-day,  thirty  years  ago.  A  rare  good 
rifle  of  the  old  sort — none  better!  Many  a  steinbock 
had  he  stalked  and  shot  with  it.  See  yonder  horns — 
three  foot  and  a  half  from  root  to  tip.  That  was  a 
king  of  steinbocks,  that  one — the  finest  he  had  ever 
brought  down!  The  Fraulein  was  looking  at  that 
trophy  of  tails?  Foxes?  No,  no — not  foxes.  Wolves. 
Wolves  every  one.  Plenty  of  wolves  in  the  woods  be- 
yond Stamberg;  ay,  and  bears,  too,  for  that  matter. 
He  had  shot  many  a  grizzly  in  his  young  days,  before 
he  was  married.  Bears  had  grown  more  scarce  and 
shy,  however,  of  late  years;  and  even  steinbocks  and 
chamois  were  less  plentiful  than  of  old.  That  was  the 
fault  of  the  railroads,  for  bringing  strange  sportsmen 
about  their  haunts. 

Thus  he  chattered,  and  the  time  passed  quickly. 
"By-and-by  a  cuckoo  clock  struck  ten;  whereupon  Pastor 
Kreutzmann   brought   out   a   ponderous   old    German 
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Bible,  read  a  chapter  aloud,  and  invoked  a  blessing 
upon  his  assembled  family  and  upon  the  strangers  who 
were  within  his  gates. 

"Do  you  think  you  shall  like  it?"  said  Lancelot, 
as  he  bade  Winifred  good  night. 

"I  like  the  place  and  the  people  better  than  any 
place  or  people  I  ever  saw!"  she  replied,  with  a  happy 
smile. 

Then  the  girls  conducted  her  to  her  room;  and 
Frau  Kreutzmann  brought  her  a  cup  of  some  kind  of 
hot  tisane  after  she  was  in  bed;  and  long  before  eleven, 
the  whole  household  was  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   HERR   BARON   SHOWS  FRAULEIN  WINIFRED   THE  SIGHTS 
OF  MUNICH. 

Given  sincerity  and  straightforwardness  on  both 
sides,  few  things  in  Hfe  are  easier,  or  pleasanter,  than 
the  making  of  new  friendships.  Happily,  there  is  a 
freemasonry  of  simplicity  as  well  as  of  roguery;  and 
honest  folk,  like  thieves,  have  an  instinct  of  mutual 
recognition.  It  is  when  "things  are  not  what  they 
seem;"  when  there  is  pretence  of  any  kind—pretence 
of  wealth,  or  position,  or  cleverness,  or  devoutness — 
that  honesty  finds  itself  at  fault.  Then,  insteadlfcjj"  a 
free  and  cordial  interchange  of  thought,  there  come 
polite  platitudes,  and  constraint,  and  mutual  weariness. 
But  there  w^s  no  pretence  about  the  Kreutaunann 
family.  They  were  good,  simple  souls;  homely,  kindly, 
frugal,  honest  as  the  day. 

By  the  time  Winifred  Savage  had  spent  twenty- 
four  hours  under  their  roof,  she  was  as  much  at  home 
as  if  she  had  lived  there  all  her  life.  They  began  by 
making  her,  as  it  were,   free  of  all  that  was  theirs. 
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8  LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

The  pastor  took  her  into  his  study  that  first  morning, 
after  breakfast;  showed  her  his  books,  and  invited  her 
to  borrow  them  when  she  pleased;  a  privilege  of  which 
she  was  not  likely  to  take  much  advantage,  seeing 
that  they  were  mainly  works  of  German  theology  and 
philosophy,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics. 

After  this,  Frau  Kreutzmann  conducted  her  over 
the  house,  displayed  her  stock  of  preserves  and  cheeses, 
unlocked  her  numerous  presses,  and  with  innocent 
pride  exhibited  her  stores  of  linen,  snowy-white  and 
fragrant  with  lavender.  Then  the  two  girls — Katchen 
and  Brenda — canied  her  off  to  the  garden,  the  orchard, 
and  the  paddock;  showed  her  their  hen-houses  and 
bee-hives;  and  introduced  her  to  the  pony,  the  cow, 
and  the  poultiy. 

Her  own  room  was  just  as  Lancelot  had  described 
it — one  of  three  at  the  end  of  a  corridor,  commanding 
a  wide  flat  landscape,  bounded  by  a  range  of  very 
distant  mountains.  Christine  occupied  the  adjoining 
chamber  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  was  a 
large  empty  room,  capable  of  being  converted,  as 
Lancelot  had  suggested,  into  a  studio. 

^%1  this,  it  will  be  seen,  was  homely  enough.  So 
also  were  the  ways  of  the  family.  They  had  prayers 
and  breakfast  at  seven,  dinner  at  one,  supper  at  eight. 
In  the  morning,  while  henrieces  did  the  lighter  house- 
hold work,  Frau  Kreutzmann  went  to  market  and  pre- 
pared the  mid- day  meal.  The  pastor,  meanwhile, 
worked  in  his  garden  in  summer,  went  out  with  his 
gun  in  winter,  visited  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and 
looked  in  at  the  parish  school-house.  After  dinner, 
when  his  womenkind  either  sat  at  needlework  or  paid 
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visits  in  the  town,  it  was  his  daily  wont  to  repair  to 
the  Royal  Library,  and  there  (being  one  of  the 
privileged  few  to  whom  those  doors  of  learning  are 
open  after  public  hours)  he  would  read  till  dusk, 
seated  in  his  accustomed  chair  in  his  accustomed 
comer.  In  that  chair,  in  that  corner,  the  good  man 
had  spent  his  afternoons  for  the  last  twenty  years,  ac- 
cumulating material  for  a  learned  theological  work 
which  some  said  would  never  be  finished,  and  which 
others  declared  had  never  even  been  begun.  Then 
in  the  evenings  he  read  aloud  to  his  family— generally 
some  book  of  history  or  travels;  and  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  he  spent  an  hour  at  his  club.  Such  was 
Winifred's  new  home;  such  the  daily  routine  going  on 
within  its  walls. 

Having  brought  her  thither,  Lancelot  was  to  go 
back  immediately  to  England.  That  is  to  say,  he 
would  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  to  see  her  settled,  and 
to  show  her  a  few  of  the  sights  of  Munich.  The 
sights  of  Munich,  however,  are  many,  and  can  hardly 
be  seen  in  a  day  or  two,  if  one  takes  them  seriously. 
There  are  churches  old  and  new,  paintings  and 
sculptures,  gardens,  palaces,  museums,  and  ppvate 
studios  without  number.  To  talk  Of  seeing  all  these 
in  a  day  or  two  was  a  manifest  miscalculation.  That 
they  should  take  a  week  was  only  to  be  expected. 
That  they  should  even  take  a  fortnight  was  not 
wonderful.  It  was  not  till  a  third  week  went  by  that 
the  Kreutzmann  family  began  to  smile  mysteriously, 
and  to  remark  that  it  took  the  Herr  Baron  a  long 
time  to  show  Fraulein  Winifred  the  lions  of  Munich. 

"Well,  well,  we  shall  see,''  said  Frau  Kreutzmann; 
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"but  take  my  word  for  it,  before  he  leaves,  we  shall 
have  a  betrothal!" 

"If  they  are  not  betrothed  already!"  suggested 
Brenda. 

But  Katchen  was  confident  that  no  such  betrothal 
had  as  yet  come  to  pass. 

"Have  you  noticed  how  his  eyes  follow  her  when 
she  is  not  looking?  That  is  not  the  way  that  Karl 
Krebs  looks  at  Marie  Breitkopf.  Accepted  lovers  are 
not  afraid  to  show  their  love  in  their  eyes." 

"Such  beautiful  eyes  as  the  Herr  Baron  has,  too — 
and  so  expressive!"  sighed  Brenda;  thinking,  perhaps, 
how  delightful  it  must  be  to  have  a  lover.  Above  all, 
a  lover  so  handsome,  so  noble,  so  everything  that  a 
lover  should  be! 

But  Frau  Kreutzmann  frowned,  and  shook  her 
head  reprovingly.  No  young  maiden  had  any  busi- 
ness to  know  that  a  gentleman's  eyes  were  beautiful 
or  expressive. 

The  "Herr  Baron,"  meanwhile,  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  at  a  hotel  in  the  town;  and  although,  in  his 
character  of  cicerone,  he  came  every  morning  to  fetch 
Winifred  for  some  excursion,  he  was  careful  not  to  in- 
trud?  too  frequently  upon  the  privacy  of  her  hosts.  It 
was  only  when  especially  invited  that  he  spent  an 
evening  at  the  parsonage.  On  these  occasions  the 
girls  put  on  their  prettiest  caps,  and  Frau  Kreutzmann 
made  an  apple-kiicken  for  supper.  After  supper,  they 
generally  had  music.  That  is  to  say,  Katchen  and 
Brenda  sang  Bavarian  national  songs,  accompanying 
themselves  on  the  guitar  and  zitter;  and  sometimes,  if 
a  neighbour  or  two  dropped  in,  they  pushed  aside  the 
tables  and  chairs,  and  waltzed  as  only  Germans  can. 
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Thus  the  days  went  by,  and  to  Winifred  Savage  it 
seemed  that  life  was  an  enchanted  dream.  The  place, 
the  peqple,  the  galleries,  the  palaces,  the  spacious 
modem  piazzas,  the  picturesque  old  by-streets — all 
were  new,  all  were  delightful.  A  whole  world  of  art, 
and  beauty,  and  history  was  suddenly  revealed  to  her. 
Names  that  till  now  had  been  only  names  became 
wondrous  realities.  Gods  and  heroes  and  Caesars, 
immortal  in  precious  marbles  of  old  time,  held  her 
with  their  awful  beauty.  Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  Albert 
DUrer,  each  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  looked  at  her 
from  the  canvases  their  own  hands  had  painted. 
Rubens  dazzled  her  with  profuse  and  gorgeous  pa- 
geantry. Titian's  Charles  the  Fifth  turned  upon  her 
that  inscrutable  mask  which  the  great  Emperor  de- 
sired should  be  handed  down  to  posterity  by  no  other 
pencil.  The  frescoes  of  Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  Liebertz, 
and  their  school,  brought  before  her  the  great  and 
good  and  wise  of  all  the  ages.  Rottmann,  in  colours 
then  fresh  and  glowing,  showed  her  the  fairest  and 
most  famous  places  of  the  earth — Rome,  Athens, 
Corinth,  Thermopylae,  the  Plains  of  Troy,  the  Field  of 
Marathon.  Had  she  ever  before  realised  that  the  past 
was  once  the  present — that  the  dead  once  lived,  and 
were  as  ourselves?  Had  she  herself  ever  really  lived 
till  now? 

Being,  however,  but  a  very  imperfectly  educated 
young  lady,  whose  reading  had  been  of  the  scantiest, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  art  was  chiefly  derived  from 
the  Langtrey  family  portraits,  was  she  not  in  some 
danger  of  receiving  too  many  impressions  at  once,  and 
of  becoming  hopelessly  bewildered?  It  was  much  to 
Lancelot  Brackenbury's  credit  as  an  Art-Mentor  that 
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he  foresaw  this  peril,  and  guarded  against  it  by  a 
judicious  subdivision  of  his  programme.  He  never  in- 
troduced his  neophyte  to  more  than  one  school  at  a 
time  ^to-day  the  early  German  masters:  to-morrow  the 
Spaniards;  yesterday,  Rembrandt  and  the  Dutchmen. 
The  other  morning  was  spent  among  Greek  and 
Etruscan  vases.  Next  week,  they  will  take  the  Italian 
schools,  and  the  sketches  of  the  Old  Masters.  The 
Netherlands  school  has,  of  course,  a  day  to  itself;  and 
the  exhibition  of  modem  pictures  demands  more  than 
one  visit.  Then  there  are  the  collections  of  gems, 
medals,  and  engravings;  to  say  nothing  of  the  various 
halls  of  sculpture  in  the  Glyptothek,  the  historical 
frescoes  in  the  Festsaalbau,  the  K5nigsbau,  &c.,  &c. 
As  a  system  of  educational  sightseeing,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  Lancelot's  curriculum  was  very  nearly 
perfect;  but  then  it  took  a  long  time  to  carry  out. 
That  was  the  worst — or,  possibly,  the  best — of  it. 

Then,  besides  pictures  and  sculptures,  there  were 
private  studios;  and  the  name  of  the  private  studios 
was  legion.  To  these  they  generally  went  in  the  after- 
noons; as  then  the  artists  were  more  at  leisure.  Wini- 
fred, meanwhile,  held  to  her  fancy  that  she  should  like 
to  model.  With  this  view,  they  went  the  round  of 
most  of  the  ateliers  of  sculpture  in  Munich;  visiting, 
among  others,  the  studio  of  a  certain  Herr  KrUger, 
who  was  a  sub-professor  at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
lived  not  far  from  the  Kreutzmanns,  in  a  tumble-down 
farm-house  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar.  He  was  an 
old  man  who  had  missed  success  while  others  achieved 
it,  and  so  remained  unknown  in  the  days  when  fame 
and  fortune  were  to  be  had  in  Munich  almost  for  the 
seeking.     Schwanthaler,  and  the  followers  of  Schwan- 
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thaler,  had  carried  off  the  prizes  and  the  glory;  and 
KrUger,  a  dreamer  ^nd  a  recluse,  had  been  left  out  in 
the  cold.  He  was  old,  and  he  was  poor,  and  he  eked 
out  his  scanty  salary  by  taking  pupils.  The  pupils 
met  twice  a  week  in  class,  and  were  free  to  work  in 
his  studio  daily.  Winifred  took  a  liking  to  the  place 
at  first  sight,  and  to  the  melancholy  little  old  man  in 
his  shabby  blouse  and  old  black  velvet  cap;  and  so  it 
was  arranged  that  she  should  join  his  class  immediately 
after  Christmas. 

"You  will  find  three  other  ladies  here,"  he  said. 
"You  will  not  be  alone.  But  you  must  work.  Art  is 
a  service — not  a  pastime.  Work  hard;  work  well;  and 
I  will  give  you  all  I  know.  Have  you  drawn  much 
from  the  round?" 

"I  have  never  drawn,  except  a  little — very  little — - 
in  pencil,"  said  Winifred,  timidly. 

"Nor  tried  your  hand  at  the  clay?" 

"Never." 

He  looked  at  her  doubtfully. 

"You  have  no  idea  of  modelling,  then?"  he  said. 

"N — no — not  exactly.     I  have  tried  a  little — in 

WflX." 

"In  wax!"  he  echoed.  Then,  changing  his  tone — 
"Ah,  well,"  he  said,  "you  can  but  make  the  attempt. 
Only  remember — you  must  work." 

As  if  she  had  come  to  Mimich  to  be  idle!  As  if 
work  was  not  the  one  thing  upon  which  her  mind  was 
set! 

There  was  no  danger  of  her  not  working — after 
Christmas. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
EROS  SPEAKS  AND  PALLAS  LISTENS. 

While  Lancelot  and  Winifred  were  studying  the 
Fine  Arts,  winter  came  on  apace.  The  first  snow  fell; 
the  first  thin  ice  frosted  the  surface  of  the  ponds;  and 
pastor  Kreutzmann  brought  out  his  sleigh-bells  to  be 
rubbed  up  and  brightened. 

Lancelot,  meanwhile,  announced  his  intention  of 
staying  over  Christmas  Day.  Fancy  what  it  would  be 
to  spend  Christmas  at  Old  Court  with  the  bats  and 
owls!  No — he  preferred  to  remain  in  Munich,  and 
help  to  decorate  Frau  Kreutzmann's  Christmas  Tree. 

That  Christmas  Tree  was  a  great  event.  It  oc- 
cupied the  thoughts  and  fingers  of  the  Kreutzmann 
family  for  many  a  month  beforehand.  There  was  a 
certain  drawer  in  one  of  Frau  Kreutzmann's  numerous 
presses,  quite  full  of  pretty  things  knitted  and  netted, 
braided  and  embroidered,  which  she  and  her  nieces 
had  made.  For  on  Christmas  Eve  there  was  to  be  a 
family  party  at  the  Parsonage;  and  every  guest,  old 
and  young,  little  and  big,  would  expect  to  find  a 
present  on  the  boughs  of  the  young  fir  tree  which  was 
the  hero  of  the  evening.  Then,  besides  this  miscellane- 
ous drawerful,  they  all  had  special  gifts  for  each 
other;  gifts  prepared  by  stealth,  which  must  on  no 
account  be  seen  till  the  evening  of  the  "great  event." 
So  all  had  their  secrets  —  innocent,  loving  secrets, 
which  made  them  happy  in  the  keeping,  and  happier 
still  in  the  revealing. 

And  now  Winifred  must  have  her  share  in  the 
mystery    and    add   her   quota   to  the  tree;   so  when 
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Lancelot   came   oae   morning,   a   day  or   two  before 
Christmas  i  to  take  her  to  the  Glyptothek,  she  asked 
him  to  go  first  to  the  bazaar  in  the  Odeon's  Platz,' 
that  she  might  "do  a  Uttle  shopping." 

Of  course,  she  loved  shopping — what  woman  does 
not?  Perhaps  she  even  enjoyed  it  more  than  most 
women;  for  it  was  a  pleasure  of  which  she  had 
hitherto  known  little.  Besides,  there  is  much  to  buy 
in  the  bazaar  in  the  Odeon's  Platz — trinkets  in  stag- 
horn  and  ivory,  toys  in  carved  wood,  pretty  things  in 
bronze  and  porcelain  and  Bavarian  glass!  Delighted 
as  a  child  spending  its  first  fairing,  she  chose  a 
brooch  for  KLatchen,  a  locket  for  Brenda,  a  purse  for 
Frau  Elreutzmann,  a  spectacle-case  for  the  pastor,  an 
apron  for  Christine  ....  she  would  fain  have  bought 
everything  in  the  bazaar!  As  for  Lancelot,  he  could 
only  look  on  indulgently  and  awkwardly,  as  men  are 
wont  to  look  on  under  such  circumstances;  reminding 
her  every  now  and  then  that  the  Glyptothek  closed  at 
midday. 

"I  wonder  what  you  are  going  to  give  me,  Wini- 
fred?" he  said,  when  this  weighty  matter  was  at  length 
concluded. 

"I  might  ask  you  the  same  question,"  she  replied; 
"and  I  suppose  I  should  get  the  same  answer — no- 
thing." 

"Nay,  I  will  not  treat  you  so  shabbily." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  give  me  a 
Christmas-box?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

Then,  like  a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  she  wanted  to 
know  what  this  Christmas-box  would  be;  but  he  very 
properly  declined  to  gratify  her  curiosity.    So,  between 
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coaxing  and  obduracy,  they  came  to  the  doors  of  the 
Glyptothek,  which  in  those  days  were  guarded  by  a 
meek  gi^nt  in  blue  and  silver.  That  giant  was  an 
old  man  then,  and  must  be  dead  ere  now;  but  he  was 
a  veritable  giant,  eight  feet  high  without  his  shoes, 
and  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth.  He  smiled  down 
upon  the  new  comers  benevolently.  They  had  been 
there  several  times  already;  and  he  remembered  the 
fair  face  of  the  lady  and  the  florins  which  had  found 
their  way  from  the  gentleman's  purse  to  his  own  capa- 
cious palm.  Having,  on  those  former  occasions,  chiefly 
occupied  themselves  with  the  Roman  and  later  Greek 
sculptures,  they  went  no  further  to-day  than  the  Hall 
of  JEginetSLn  marbles. 

Here  they  found  a  party  of  EngHsh,  consisting  of 
two  gentlemen  and  a  lady — evidently  passing  travel- 
lers; for  the  men  were  each  provided  with  a  slung 
field-glass  and  a  Murray's  guide.  The  elder  of  these, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  husband  of  the  lady,  was  the 
critic  and  connoisseur  of  his  party.  He  talked,  and 
his  companions  listened. 

"They  are  the  most  remarkable  archaic  sculptures 
extant,"  he  was  saying.  "They  link  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  Art  with  the  period  of  Phidias.  What  you  see 
here  are  the  groups  from  the  two  pediments  of  the 
Temple.  They  were  found  under  eight  feet  of  soil. 
And  see  what  care  the  soil  has  taken  of  them!  They 
are  in  perfect  preservation — the  features  as  sharp,  the 
curls  as  crisp,  as  if  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  sculp- 
tor! Then,  as  for  finish — ^look  at  the  extremities.  Every 
nail,  every  finger-joint  elaborated!  Yet  these  figures 
were  placed  so  high  that  all  that  delicate  detail  was 
out  of  sight.    There's  sincerity  of  treatment  for  you!" 
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"Hang  me,  though,  if  I  can  understand  why  the 
faces  are  all  alike,  and  why  they  all  wear  the  same 
smirk,"  said  the  younger  man.  "They  are  more  like 
masks  than  faces." 

"Ah,  that  is  just  it!"  replied  the  connoisseur, 
eagerly.  "They  are,  in  a  sense,  masks.  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  the  faces  of  heroes  and  demigods — crea- 
tures of  ideal  valour  and  serenity,  who  smile  when 
they  slay,  and  when  they  are  slain." 

The  lady  looked  as  if  she  thought  her  husband 
infallible.     But  his  interlocutor  stared  incredulously. 

"You  think  the  woodenness  of  these  faces  is  inten- 
tional?" 

"I  mean  to  say  that  the  men  who  modelled  these 
figures  had  passed  beyond  that  point  of  archaism  when 
'woodenness,'  as  you  call  it,  is  unconscious.  They 
had  mastered  truth  of  form  and  freedom  of  action; 
and  I  think  they  simply  perpetuated  the  archaic  type  of 
face,  because  that  type  was  sacred  and  traditional." 

The  younger  man  stroked  his  moustache  con- 
templatively. 

"Well,  you  know  about  these  things,  and  I  suppose 
you  are  right,"  he  said;  "but  it  bothers  me  to  under- 
stand why  they  shouldn't  have  done  better,  if  they 
knew  how." 

Lancelot  smiled,  and  was  for  moving  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hall;  but  Winifred  hung  back.  She  wanted 
to  hear  the  connoisseur's  reply. 

"But  he  is  a  stupid  prig,"  said  Lancelot.  "He  is 
only  talking  for  effect." 

However,  she  lingered;  and  the  eloquent  man,  seeing 
that  he  had  an  audience,  became  more  eloquent. 

"Look  at  that  Minerva,"  he  said.     "Because  she  is 
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a  goddess,  she  is  purposely  made  to  look  less  human 
than  the  warriors.  That  precisely  bears  out  my  theory. 
And  if  you  had  a  purely  human  warrior  in  the  group, 
you  may  depend  he  would  have  a  purely  human  face. 
What  you  take  for  *woodenness'  is  calculated  effect — 
the  outcome  of  the  highest  artistic  subtlety." 

This  was  more  than  Lancelot  could  bear. 

"Do  come  away!"  he  whispered. 

"But  he  talks  so  beautifully  1"  said  Winifred. 

"He  talks  the  sublimest  rubbish." 

Lancelot  hated  tall  talk;  especially  tall  talk  of  the 
aesthetic  sort.  Above  all,  it  irritated  him  that  Winifred 
should  listen  to  this  sort  of  thing  with  admiration. 

"The  fellow  is  a  prig — and  a  pretentious  prig,"  he 
said,  as  he  drew  her  away  to  look  at  a  model  of  the 
temple  at  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 

The  man's  pretentiousness  would  have  amused  him 
at,  any  other  time;  but  that  Winifred  should  listen  to 
,  him  in  that  way  was  unendurable. 

Presently  this  gentleman,  with  his  wife  and  friend, 
passed  out  into  another  room. 

"I  wonder,  now,  why  you  are  so  hard  upon  that 
poor  man?"  said  Winifred,  looking  after  them.  "He 
talks  well." 

"If  you  call  that  talking  well!" 

"And  what  he  said  was  interesting — especially 
about  that  figure  of  the  goddess." 

"It  is  a  puzzling  statue,  and  it  has  exercised  the 
wits  of  wiser  critics  than  our  declamatory  friend,"  said 
Lancelot.  And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  how,  not- 
withstanding that  the  whole  group  was  undoubtedly 
executed  at  one  time,  the  modelling  of  that  figure  was 
more  archaic  by  half  a  century  than  the  modelling  of 
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its  fellows.  The  feet,  for  instance,  are  turned  side- 
wise;  and  in  order  to  raise  the  goddess  above  the 
combatants,  she  is  mounted  on  a  little  pedestal. 

"Some  regard  that  as  a  naive  device  of  early 
art,"  said  Lancelot.  "Others  contend  that  the  figure 
is  meant  to  represent,  not  the  goddess  in  person,  but 
a  statue  of  the  goddess." 

"And  which  are  right?" 

"Who  shall  say?  I  have  my  own  notion  about  it — • 
as  our  declamatory  friend  has  his  notion.  And  of  course 
I  fancy  my  own  notion  is  the  right  one.'' 

"What  is  your  notion?" 

"Well,  I  have  been  to  ^Egina;  I  have  examined 
that  temple;  and  I  believe  that,  ancient  as  it  is,  it 
occupies  the  site  of  one  still  more  ancient.  It  was 
once  surrounded  by  a  walled  terrace,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  that  wall  are  of  prehistoric  masonry.  So,  in 
my  opinion,  are  the  foundations  of  the  platform  on 
which  the  temple  stands.  Now  my  notion  is  that  this 
statue  is  probably  a  copy  of  one  much  older,  which 
may  have  stood  in  the  cella  (that  is,  the  Holy  of 
Holies)  of  the  first  temple.  Hence  its  more  archaic 
type.  I  cannot  of  course  vouch  for  that  first  temple. 
It  may  never  have  existed,  save  in  my  imagination. 
But  such  is  my  idea." 

Then  he  told  her  how,  the  island  being  volcanic, 
these  groups  were  probably  flung  from  their  places  by 
a  shock  of  earthquake;  and  how  they  were  found, 
broken  and  buried  and  overgrown  by  bushes,  just 
where  they  had  fallen,  at  each  end  of  the  building. 
And  then  he  described  the  position  of  ^gina — how  it 
lies  facing  the  Attic  coast,  fair  and  solitary,  in  view 
of  Athens  and  the  Parthenon;   mountain   looking  to 
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mountain,  temple  to  temple,  with  the  blue  sea  between 
and  the  clear  Greek  sky  above. 

"It  is  forty  years  since  the  soil  was  disturbed  and 
these  figures  were  unearthed,"  he  said.  "And  now 
the  tamarisks  and  myrtles  have  grown  again;  and 
storks  make  their  nests  in  the  angles  of  the  cornice, 
and  goats  browse  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess." 

"It  must  be  a  beautiful  place!"  said  the  girl,  wist- 
fully. 

*' There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  spot  in  Greece — 
or  in  the  world,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  earnestly. 
"Would  you  like  to  see  it?  I  will  take  you  there — 
some  day." 

She  heard  the  words;  but  without  heeding  all  that 
they  implied.  She  was  picturing  to  herself  the  scene 
as  he  described  it — the  solitary  ruin;  the  placid  sea; 
the  flowering  m)n1:les. 

"Some  day!"  she  repeated,  dreamily. 

He  bent  nearer.  His  breath  came  warm  upon  her 
cheek. 

"When,  dearest?"  he  said,  passionately.    "When?" 

It  was  all  over  now — the  suspense,  the  uncertainty, 
the  silence.  He  loved  her.  He  had  loved  her  always 
— always — from  the  time  when,  a  lad  at  college,  he 
came  home  for  his  first  long  vacation,  and  was  taken 
to  call  upon  the  ladies  of  The  Grange.  He  loved  her 
then  with  a  boy's  enthusiasm;  he  loved  her  now  with 
a  man's  steadfastness.  It  had  been  his  first  wild 
dream;  his  one  romance;  the  poem,  the  passion  of  his 
life.  He  never  dreamed  when  first  he  saw  her — nor, 
indeed,  till  long  after — that  she  was  intended  for  his 
brother.     Cuthbert  was  of  all  men  the  most  reticent; 
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and  he,  Lancelot,  was  so  many  years  younger  than 
Cuthbert,  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  the  elder 
brother  would  at  that  time  have  taken  the  boy  into  his 
confidence.  Then,  when  at  last  the  knowledge  came 
to  him,  it  was  too  late.  He  loved  her;  and  his  love 
had  gone  too  deep  for  cure.  Yet  he  did  what  he 
could.  He  struggled  with  his  passion  as  with  a  terrible 
temptation.  He  strove  to  cast  it  out,  as  though  it 
were  a  deadly  sin.  He  fled  from  it,  as  from  a  scathing 
fire.  But  he  struggled,  and  strove,  and  fled  in  vain. 
It  possessed  him;  it  pursued  him;  it  mastered  him. 
Go  where  he  would,  he  could  not  get  away  from  it. 
It  had  become  a  part  of  himself  Not  to  think  of  her 
— not  to  dream  of  her — not  to  long  for  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  was  as  impossible  as  to  live  without  breath- 
ing. All  he  could  do  was  to  avoid  her.  To  that 
sacrifice,  at  least,  he  was  equal. 

This  was  why  he  lived  his  years  of  Art-studentship 
in  Paris.  This  was  why  he  so  rarely  came  home.  This 
was  why  he  isolated  himself  at  Old  Court.  Used  she 
to  wonder  why  he  lived  so  much  away  from  father, 
and  brother,  and  home?  Did  she  lay  it  to  his  devotion 
to  his  Art?  Ah!  she  never  guessed  that  it  was  because 
he  loved  her.  He  kept  his  secret  well,  in  those  daysl 
That  he  kept  it  so  well — that  he  could  look  his  brother 
in  the  face,  and  hear  him  talk  of  the  future,  and  never 
betray  himself  by  look  or  word — that  was  his  one 
great  contentment.  He  would  have  shot  himself  rather 
than  betray  that  secret.  Better  all  the  anguish  of 
silence,  better  all  the  bitterness  of  absence ! 

And  then,  when  Cuthbert  was  lost  to  them — when 
that  great  and  terrible  sorrow  befel — still,  and  more 
than  ever,  he  buried  his  secret  in  the  depths  of  his 
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heart.  For  he  would  not,  he  could  not,  believe  that 
his  brother  might  never  come  back.  And  were  not 
Cuthbert's  rights,  and  Cuthbert's  happiness,  and  Cuth- 
bert's  honour,  dearer  to  him  than  even  his  own? 

Then,  as  the  years  went  by  and  brought  no  tidings 
—then  there  dawned  upon  him,  little  by  little,  the 
prospect  of  a  possible  future.  As  hope  faded  on  the 
one  horizon,  it  rose  upon  the  other.  Still  he  waited; 
still  he  doubted;  still  he  held  his  peace.     At  last — at 

last Well,  she  knew  the  rest!    She  knew  how 

.  reluctantly  he  had  taken  his  brother's  name  and  place. 
But,  having  taken  them,  he  seemed  by  that  one  step 
to  have  overleaped  the  barrier  that  separated  their  lives. 
From  that  moment,  all  was  changed.  From  that  mo- 
ment, he  put  away  the  renunciation  of  years,  making 
up  his  mind  to  remain  silent  only  until  he  should  have 
taken  the  oaths  and  succeeded  to  his  inheritance.  But 
to  this  last  resolve  he  had  not  acted  up.  His  love  had 
been  stronger  than  his  will. 

All  this,  hurriedly,  eagerly,  with  the  vehemence  of 
long-suppressed  passion,  Lancelot  Brackenbuiy  poured 
out;  not  so  much  pleading  his  cause,  as  accounting  for 
the  time  that  was  past. 

"And  I  never  betrayed  myself!"  he  said,  holding 
her  hands  fast  in  both  his  own.  "My  love!  my  darling! 
— in  all  those  many  years,  I  never  betrayed  myself — 
you  never  knew  it!" 

She  was  looking  down;  listening,  and  trembling  a 
little;   and  very  pale. 

"No,"  she  said  softly.  "You  never  betrayed  your- 
self; but — but  I  think  I  always  knew  it." 

"And  always  loved  me?  Ah,  my  sweet,  say  that 
you  always  loved  me!" 
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A  faint  flush  crossed  the  pallor  of  her  cheek.  She 
looked  up.  Her  eyes  met  his  as  innocently  as  the  eyes 
of  a  questioned  child. 

"Yes,"    she    answered,    gravely   and    simply.     "L 
always  loved  you." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips  that  no  man 
— not  even  his  brother — had  ever  kissed  before. 

Then  they  talked,  as  lovers  are  wont  to  talk  in  the 
first  hurried  moments  of  their  joy;  and  time  passed; 
and  the  hour  of  closing  came.  The  eloquent  English- 
man and  his  party,  having  worked  round  from  hall  to 
hall,'  emerged  by  way  of  the  modem  sculptures,  and 
went  out  talking  of  Thorwaldsen's  Adonis  and  Spalla's 
bust  of  Napoleon  the  First.  The  art-students  who  were 
drawing  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo,  put  away  their  crayons 
and  packed  up  their  boards  and  easels.  The  giant 
counted  his  groschen,  looked  at  the  clock,  and  wondered 
what  had  become  of  the  lady  in  black  and  the  gentle- 
man who  always  gave  him  a  florin.  At  last,  when  the 
minute  and  hour  hands  stood  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  meeting,  he  took  up  his  wand,  and,  before  barring 
the  doors,  went  round  to  clear  the  rooms.  And  there 
he  found  Lancelot  and  Winifred  still,  as  he  in  his 
simplicity  believed,  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the 
-^gina  marbles. 

They  had  forgotten  all  about  closing  time.  They 
had  forgotten  the  meek  giant,  and  the  fighting  warriors 
with  their  vacant  faces,  and  the  archaic  Pallas  on  her 
pedestal.  What  cared  they  now  for  Greek  or  Trojan? 
What  to  them  was  the  slaying  of  Patroclus?  They 
thought  of  nothing,  remembered  nothing,  but  the  pre- 
sent rapture.  The  past,  with  its  glory,  its  poetry,  its 
art,  was  for  the  moment  as  though  it  had  never  been, 
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They  went  out,  like  children,  hand  in  hand;  and 
the  goddess  seemed  to  look  after  them  with  her  stony 
smile — that  self-same  smile  with  which,  in  the  foregone 
time,  she  had  so  often  looked  down  upon  lovers  linger- 
ing within  the  precincts  of  her  temple.  How  many  a 
furtive  meeting  had  she  not  witnessed  when  the  doors 
of  the  sanctuary  were  closed,  and  the  priests  were  gone, 
and  the  evening  star  had  risen!  What  vows  of  con- 
stancy had  she  not  overheard — what  prayers — what 
promises!  And  where  are  they  now,  those  youths  that 
wooed,  those  maidens  that  listened? 

They  lived,  they  loved,  they  died,  they  are  for- 
gotten:— that  is  what  her  cold  smile  seemed  to  say. 
Life  is  a  flower  that  withers;  Love  is  a  breath  that  fails. 
But  the  sculptured  stone,  the  chanted  ode,  the  death- 
less deed,  live  on,  and  are  immortal. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  OSTERIA  DEL  CAPPELLO. 

The  writer  who  essays  to  weave  into  a  single  nar- 
rative the  facts  by  which  the  destinies  of  many  persons 
have  been  governed,  must  occasionally  shift  his  scenes, 
and  move  the  hands  of  his  clock.  Well  is  it  for  him 
that  he  is  bound  neither  to  observe  the  unities,  nor  to 
state  his  facts  in  chronological  sequence.  The  utmost 
he  need  hope  to  do  is  to  "pigeon-hole"  those  facts  in 
his  mind;  to  disentangle,  to  coordinate,  to  distribute 
them,  and  to  present  them  to  his  readers  as  cursively 
and  pleasantly  as  he  can.  He  must  be  careful  not  to 
make  too  heavy  demands  on  the  patience  of  his  fellow- 
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travellers.     Above  all,  let  him  beware  of  what  may  be 
called  a  saltatory  style  of  narrative;   for  it  is  disagree- 
able even  in  a  story  to  be  perpetually  hurried   from 
place  to  place,  or  to  be  always  going  backwards  and^ 
forwards. 

Still,  these  scene-shiftings  are  occasionally  inevitable. 
Events  must  be  related  as  they  happened,  and  "set" 
in  the  localities  where  they  happened;  and  if  it  should 
sometimes  seem  that  incidents  and  personages  not 
"germane  to  the  matter,"  make  unwarrantable  intrusion 
upon  a  stage  already  occupied,  it  must  be  remembered  . 
that  life  is  made  up  of  such  intrusions.  Two  ships, 
starting  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  been 
known  to  meet  in  a  foggy  night  precisely  under  the 
line  of  the  equator,  escaping  collision  by  almost  a 
miracle.  Two  rivers,  widely  remote  in  their  sources, 
converge  as  of  set  purpose,  and  meet  to  change  the 
destinies  of  nations.  Others,  like  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  make  for  a  common  goal,  run  parallel  for 
awhile,  and  having  sought  each  other  in  vain,  diverge 
for  ever.  Men  run  against  each  other,  wreck  each 
other,  miss  each  other,  just  like  the  ships  and  the 
rivers.  The  comparison  is  trite  enough;  but  "'twill 
serve." 

And  the  purpose  it  especially  serves  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  announce  one  of  these  same  inevitable 
shiftings  of  time  and  place.  We  are  bound  for  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new. 

The  scene  changes  to  Verona. 

To  Verona  in  the  month  of  October,  some  three 
weeks,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Marrables' 
visit  to  Old  Court.  To  Verona,  and  more  particularly 
to  an  ancient  house  in  a  narrow  and  infinitely  dirty 
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by-Street  running  almost  in  a  line  with  the  Piazza  delle 
Erbe — a  street  of  dingy  shops  and  narrow  pavements, 
of  foul  gutters,  and  gloomy  archways  full  of  hay- 
waggons  and  workshops;  a  street  noisy  with  much 
hammering  of  coppersmiths  and  coopers,  and  pervaded 
by  wandering  odours  of  fried  fish,  leather,  garlic,  and 
stale  cabbage  water.  Yet,  like  many  another  mean  and 
uninviting  thoroughfare  in  many  another  old  Italian 
city,  the  Via  Cappello  has  seen  better  days.  Because 
it  is  gloomy  and  narrow,  it  is  not  necessarily  mean. 
These  high,  dull  houses  were  anciently  the  town  re- 
sidences of  nobles  whose  feudal  strongholds  crowned 
the  spurs  of  the  blue  hills  for  miles  around.  They 
built  their  streets  narrow  for  shade  and  coolness;  and 
they  packed  their  houses  closely,  because  space  within 
the  city  walls  was  precious.  The  meanness  of  the 
street  is  in  its  modern  uses,  its  dirt,  its  dilapidation. 
The  houses  themselves  are  of  noble  type,  with  rustic 
basements,  and  overhanging  eaves,  and  here  and  there 
an  ogive  window,  trefoiled  and  pilastered,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  rusty  wrought-iron  grating,  broken,  but  still 
beautiful. 

One  of  these  houses — not  by  any  means  the  most 
picturesque,  though  one  of  the  largest,  in  the  street — 
has  long  been  known  as  the  Osteria  del  Cappello. 

A  century  ago,  perhaps,  the  whole  house  may  have 
been  a  flourishing  hostelry;  but  as  its  prosperity  de- 
clined, the  three  inner  sides  enclosing  the  courtyard 
became  gradually  sub-let,  till  the  inn  consisted  (and 
still  consists)  of  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  street- 
front.  Here,  on  one  side  of  the  gateway,  was  the 
kitchen,  and  on  the  other  a  cheap  trattoria,  or  dining- 
room,    frequented    chiefly   by   vetturini    and   peasant- 
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farmers.  The  two  floors  next  above  were  in  part  ap- 
propriated to  the  accommodation  of  customers  of  the 
same  degree,  and  in  part  occupied  by  the  landlord  and 
his  family;  the  top-story,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, being  sub-let  to  families  of  the  artisan  class. 

Seen  from  the  street,  it  is  a  grim,  desolate,  prison- 
like place;  with  one  lovely  Gothic  window  boarded  up, 
and  a  bundle  of  hay  hanging  over  the  dark  archway. 
Seen  from  within  on  a  bright  morning,  when  two  sides 
of  the  quadrangle  are  flooded  with  sunshine,  and  the 
gossips  are  out  upon  their  balconies,  and  the  vetturini 
are  cleaning  their  carriages  in  the  yard,  and  the  cocks 
and  hens  are  strutting  about  in  search  of  what  they 
may  find,  and  all  is  noise,  and  life,  and  chatter,  and 
bustle,  it  is  as  lively  as  a  hive  full  of  bees. 

Three  tiers  of  open  galleries  supported  on  pillars 
run  round  the  three  inner  sides  of  the  building,  and 
are  divided  off"  according  to  the  number  of  windows 
pertaining  to  the  occupants  of  the  rooms  which  open 
upon  them.  On  the  middle  pillar  of  the  lowest  gallery, 
just  opposite  the  porte  coch^re,  hangs  a  little  wooden 
pent-house  containing  a  half-obliterated  painting  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child;  while  over  the  archway,  on  the  inner 
side  looking  to  the  courtyard,  may  be  seen  a  sculptured 
tablet,  on  which  is  represented  a  shield  with  armorial 
bearings,  surmounted,  not  by  a  knightly  helmet,  but 
by  a  quaint,  low-crowned  hat.  It  is  this  hat,  this 
"cappello,"  which  gives  its  name  to  both  street 
and  inn. 

To  say  of  one  of  these  old  palazzi  that  it  is  a 
house  with  a  history,  is  a  mere  truism.  The  times  in 
which  they  were  built  were  times  of  feud  and  blood- 
shed, and  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find,  one  whose 
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walls,  if  they  could  speak,  would  have  no  tale  to  tell. 
But  the  history  attaching  to  this  particular  house  is  no 
mere  record  of  murder  and  rapine.  It  perpetuates, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  memory  of  a  deadly 
feud;  but  it  also  perpetuates  the  sweetest,  the  tenderest, 
the  saddest  love-story  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  Osteria  del  Cappello — otherwise  the  Hostelry 
of  the  Hat — was  once  a  princely  mansion;  that  Hat 
was  anciently  the  crest  of  a  noble  Veronese  family. 
The  house  was  called  the  Casa  de'  Cappelletti;  and 
the  Cappelletti  were  the  Capulets  of  Shakespeare. 

Here  Juliet  lived;  and  hither,  in  mask  and  domino, 
came  Romeo  to  his  hereditary  foeman's  "accustomed 
feast."  The  baked  meats  about  which  old  Capulet 
was  so  anxious,  were  cooked,  maybe,  in  that  very 
kitchen  beside  the  archway;  and  the  hall  in  which  the 
guests  danced  and  made  merry  would  surely  have 
been  one  of  these  ground-floor  rooms  looking  into  the 
courtyard — Basilio  the  joiner's  workshop,  perhaps,  which 
has  a  rare  old  ceiling;  or  the  long  room  opposite,  which 
is  now  divided  by  a  partition,  and  occupied  by  two 
sets  of  lodgers. 

A  hive,  indeed!  The  old  roof  shelters  some  forty 
or  fifty  souls;  decent,  hard-working  mechanics  with 
their  wives  and  families  —  shoemakers,  tailors,  silk- 
weavers,  journeymen  bakers,  stonemasons,  cork-cutters, 
leather-dressers,  printers,  and  the  like.  The  men,  for 
the  most  part,  go  out  daily  to  their  work.  The  women 
live  half  their  time  in  their  balconies,  gossipping, 
nursing  their  babies,  darning  their  husbands'  stockings, 
and  cutting  up  vegetables  for  the  midday  "mjnestra." 
As  for  the  children,  whose  name  is  legion,  they  swarm 
all  over  the  place,  chasing  each  other  about  the  stair- 
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cases,  plajdng  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  hackney 
carriages  in  the  courtyard,  getting  behind  the  horses' 
heels  in  the  stable,  tumbling  down  the  cellar-steps, 
and  behaving  generally  as  if  they  were  made  of  gutta- 
percha, and  warranted  not  to  break.' 

It  is  early — not  quite  half-past  six, —  and  the 
vetturini  are  busy  washing  down  their  carriage  wheels, 
dusting  cushions  and  mats,  attending  to  their  horses, 
and  so  often  going  to  the  well  with  their  buckets  that 
the  good  housewives  have  hard  work  to  get  their 
pitchers  filled. 

"Dio!  it  is  always  the  same  game  here,"  says  a 
buxom,  brown-skinned  woman,  the  wife  of  a  street 
porter  who  lives  on  the  fourth  story;  "all  the  world 
wanting  water  at  the  one  moment!" 

"I  have  been  waiting  with  my  can  these  ten  minutes 
by  the  clock!"  grumbles  another. 

"Eh,  that's  nothing  new!"  chimes  in  a  third — a 
wiry,  acid-looking  body,  with  a  black  kerchief  tied 
about  her  head.  "One  had  need  to  come  before  sun- 
rise, if  one  wouldn't  lose  half  the  morning." 

Then,  turning  sharply  upon  the  vetturini: — 

"Ecco!"  she  says,  "why  don't  you  men  carry  your 
buckets  to  the  fountain  at  the  street-comer,  instead  of 
keeping  us  poor  women  waiting  our  turn  at  the  crank, 
like  a  string  of  theatre  folk  at  the  gallery  door?  It 
isn't  amusing,  I  can  tell  you!" 

"Trudge  off  to  the  street- fountain  yourself.  Dame 
Giannetta,"  retorts  one  of  the  men.  "Fou  haven't  to 
be  at  the  station  by  seven,  to  meet  the  first  train  from 
Milan." 

"I  wouldn't  leave  cleaning  my  carriage  till  the  last 
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minute,  and  then  drive  my  poor  horse  off  his  legs,  if  I 
had!"  retorts  Dame  Giannetta. 

"Che,  che,  che,  Paolo;  where's  the  good  of  answer- 
ing the  women?"  growls  a  stout  fellow  in  a  green  felt 
hat,  who  is  in  the  act  of  filling  his  own  bucket.  "They 
are  magpies,  and  must  chatter!" 

"Ay;  and  they'd  gossip  their  time  away  all  the 
same,  whether  we  kept  'em  waiting,  or  whether  we 
didn't,"  adds  Paolo,  with  a  shrug. 

Whereupon,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  shrill  chorus 
of  reprisals,  the  women  push  their  way  to  the  front; 
take  the  well  by  storm;  and,  half  scolding,  half  laugh- 
ing, keep  possession  of  the  crank  till  their  household 
vessels  brim  over. 

Meanwhile,  first  one,  then  another  driver,  buckles 
his  last  strap,  fetches  his  whip  from  the  stable,  leads 
his  horse  and  carriage  out  of  the  yard,  and  drives 
away.  At  last  but  one  remains — a  sturdy,  fresh- 
coloured,  sulky-looking  young  fellow  with  frizzy  black 
hair,  and  a  carnation  stuck  behind  his  ear.  A  fellow 
who  sports  a  velvet  collar  to  his  coat  and  a  crimson 
woollen  sash  about  his  waist,  and  thinks  no  little  of 
his  personal  appearance.  He  is  apparently  in  less 
haste  than  his  companions;  for  he  stays  rubbing  up 
the  plated  door-handles  of  his  vettura  and  polishing 
his  window-glasses,  as  if  time  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning  were  of  no  value. 

"Look  at  'Tonio  Moretti,  hanging  about,  as  usual, 
that  he  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  La  Giulietta!"  laughs 
one  gossip  to  another. 

"Lucky  for  her!  There  isn't  a  steadier  lad  in  the 
whole  {Quarter." 

"Nor  a  better-looking!" 
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''So  well-to-do,  too! — his  own  vettura  and  his  own 
two  hacks;  and  he  not  twenty-three!" 

"They'll  make  a  pretty  pair,"  quavers  a  meek  old 
woman  with  skinny  hands,  bare  arms,  and  naked  feet 
in  gaudy  wooden  clogs. 

"I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  snarls  Dame 
Giannetta,  who  has  daughters  of  her  own.  "It  takes 
two  to  make  a  pair,  as  any  cobbler  will  tell  you. 
'Tonio's  well  enough — too  short  and  thickset,  to  my 
thinking;  yet  well  enough,  as  young  men  go  now-a-days. 
But  the  Blessed  Virgin  only  knows  what  he,  or  any  one 
else,  sees  in  La  Giulietta!" 

And  then  they  fall  to  work  to  pick  the  said 
Giulietta  to  pieces.  She  is  too  tall;  she  is  too  thin; 
her  nose  is  too  short;  she  does  her  hair  badly;  she  is 
unsociable;  she  has  no  manners;  she  wants  education 
(your  disparaging  critic  of  the  lower  Italian  class 
always  comes  down  with  this  crushing  allegation);  and 
so  on,  in  a  gathering  crescendo,  which  presently  be- 
comes so  shrill  that  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
young  vetturino  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard. 

"Peace,  wasp-tongues!  Can't  you  let  the  donzella 
alone?  Sacramento!  You're  never  happy  but  when 
you're  backbiting  your  betters." 

These  words — roughly  spoken  and  emphasized  with 
a  scowl — break  up  the  magpie  Parliament  with  sudden 
confusion. 

"Wasp-tongues,  indeed!  There's  insolence  for  you!" 

"Our  betters?  By  my  faith,  I'd  like  to  see  them 
in  this  house!" 

"Speak  for  yourself,  'Tonio  Moretti!  Maybe  your 
betters  are  not  our  betters." 

**Such  a  girl  as  La  Giulietta,  for  example!" 
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"Brought  up,  as  you  may  say,  on  charity!" 
"Holy  St.  Nicholas!  what  next,  I  wonder?" 
Thus  muttering,  scolding,  frowning,  the  gossips 
catch  up  their  pitchers  and  prepare  to  go  their  ways, 
just  as  a  young  girl  carrying  a  big  brass  can  runs 
lightly  down  an  outer  stair  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
courtyard,  and  comes  smiling  into  the  midst  of  them. 

"A  happy  day  to  you,  Monna  Teresa — and  to 
you,  Lucia.  I  hope  the  madre's  cough  is  better  this 
morning?  Ah,  Dame  Giannetta,  what  a  beautiful 
fuchsia  you  have  in  your  balcony! — it  does  one's  eyes 
good  to  look  at  it.  Are  Lisa  and  Lotta  gone  to  market 
yet?  Cara  Carolina,  I  went  to  your  door  last  evening 
when  you  were  out — the  poor  dear  baby  was  crying  so 
piteously!  But  I  could  not  get  in  to  comfort  him. 
Another  time,  if  you  will  leave  your  key  with  me,  I 
can  attend  to  the  little  one.  I  never  go  out,  you  know, 
after  vespers.  What,  going  already?  Cielo!  what  a 
hurry  everyone  is  in  this  morning!" 

A  girl  with  big  serious  brown  eyes;  and  a  rosy, 
child-like  mouth;  and  a  slender  throat;  and  a  soft  olive 
complexion,  like  pale  gold — a  girl  as  light  and  swift 
of  foot  as  Atalanta  herself;  her  little  hands  tanned,  but 
not  coarsened,  by  the  ardent  Lombard  sun;  and  her 
black  hair  coiled  in  a  loose,  careless  mass  at  the  back 
of  her  delicate  head.  She  looks  very  young — younger, 
indeed,  than  she  really  is;  for  she  was  seventeen  only 
a  week  or  two  ago.  She  is  an  orphan,  adopted  and 
brought  up  by  her  uncle,  one  Stefano  Beni;  and  Stefano 
Beni,  who  was  her  mother's  brother,  rents  three  little 
rooms  and  a  balcony  on  the  south  side  of  the  courtyard 
of  the  Osteria  del  Cappello.  He  is  a  hard-working, 
cross-grained   old  bachelor,  by  trade  a  wheelwright; 
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and  his  workshop  is  under  one  of  the  ground-floor 
arches  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  in  the  Piazza  Br^. 
He  says  he  is  poor;  the  neighbours  say  he  is  par- 
simonious. Uncle  and  niece,  at  all  events,  live  sparingly 
enough;  and  La  Giulietta,  who  cooks,  mends,  washes, 
goes  to  market,  and  works  at  ecclesiastical  embroidery 
for  the  trade,  thinks  herself  well  off  with  a  new  gown 
once  a  year. 

"Why  are  they  all  in  such  haste  to  be  gone?''  she 
asks,  wonderingly.  "They  hardly  spoke  ....  is  any- 
thing the  matter?" 

"Per  Bacco! — it  means  that  I  have  affronted  them 
all  round.  They'd  been  dawdling  about  the  well, 
cackling  their  ill-natured  gossip  for  the  last  half  hour; 
and  I  lost  patience." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"It  isn't  what  I  did,  but  what  I  said." 

"Then  what  did  you  say?" 

"I  called  them  'wasp-tongues'!" 

"A  hard  word,  'Tonio!" 

"It  was  a  true  word;  and  they  didn't  like  it.  People 
never  do  like  the  truth." 

"Does  not  that  depend  on  how  it  is  said,  and  by 
whom  it  is  spoken?  Now  a  hard  word  from  you, 
'Tonio,  who  are  such  a  favorite  .  .  .  ." 

The  vetturino  laughs,  takes  her  can  from  her  hand, 
and  stands  it  on  the  brink  of  the  well. 

"What  do  I  care  for  their  liking  or  disliking?  In 
all  Verona,  there  is  but  one  whose  good-will  I  covet." 

"That  is  ungrateful." 

"Tell  me  that  I  am  a  favourite  with  yourself,  and 
see  if  I  will  be  ungrateful,  bella  Giulietta!" 

But  the  girl  is  evidently  in  no  mood  to  be  courted. 
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"Do  not  quite  fill  the  can,  please,*'  she  says, 
brusquely;  "or  it  will  be  too  heavy." 

"I  will  carry  it  up  for  you." 

"And  leave  your  horse  to  go  where  he  pleases? 
See,  he  is  tired  of  waiting.  He  knows  he  ought  to  be 
at  work  by  now!" 

"I  wonder  if  he  also  knows  by  whose  fault  he  is 
late?^^ 

"The  can  is  quite  full  enough,  'Tonio." 

"We  should  have  been  at  the  station  in  time  to 
meet  the  first  train,  if  La  Giulietta  had  come  to  the 
well  at  half-past  six,  instead  of  at  a  quarter  to  seven." 

"Prythee  give  me  the  can,  good  'Tonio!  I  am  in 
haste  to  go  to  market — and  hark!  the  clocks  are 
striking." 

"Nay,  I  must  dry  the  handle  first!  Sure  this  is  a 
bigger  can  than  you  bring  most  days?  It  looks  as  if 
it  came  from  Venice." 

"Uncle  Stefano  brought  it  from  Chioggia,  years 
and  years  ago — I  daresay  it  came  from  Venice.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  use  it;  but  the  other  leaks,  and 
I  have  given  it  to  old  Beppo  to  solder.  But  in  truth 
I  have  no  time  to  waste  in  talk — please  give  me  the 
can." 

"It  is  too  heavy  for  you,  cara!  I  must  indeed 
carry  it  for  you  to  the  third  landing." 

This  insistance,  this  "cara,"  are  too  much.  Her 
eyes  kindle  with  quick  anger;  and  she  gives  him  one 
look— just  one. 

"When  I  want  help,"  she  says,  haughtily,  "I 
will  ask  for  it.  And  it  will  not  be  you  whom  I  shall 
ask!" 

"So,  so!     You  need  not  wither  a  fellow  up  with 
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your  lightning  in  that  fashion!"  remonstrates  the  vet- 
turino,  sulkily  setting  down  the  can.  "You  know  I 
mean  you  well  ....  but  do  what  I  will,  I  never  can 
please  you,  bella  Giuhetta!" 

However,  the  wrath  of  La  Giulietta  is  not  to  be 
turned  aside  by  a  soft  word.  She  only  tilts  the  can; 
pours  off  enough  water  to  lighten  it;  and  without  an- 
other word,  crosses  the  yard,  mounts  the  stair,  and  is 
gone. 

A  heavy  frown  settles  meanwhile  on  'Tonio's  hand- 
some face.  For  a  moment,  he  stands  irresolute.  Then, 
with  a  defiant  laugh  and  a  muttered  oath,  he  lights  a 
cigarette,  leads  his  horse  out  into  the  street,  flourishes 
his  whip,  and  drives  away. 

"You  are  late  this  morning,  dear,"  says  old  Anita, 
the  chestnut-seller,  when  La  Giulietta  comes  tripping 
presently  through  the  archway  on  her  way  to  market. 

Old  Anita  has  sat  in  the  shelter  of  that  ancient 
gateway,  selling  fruit  in  summer  and  chestnuts  in  their 
season,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  She  is  very  old,  and 
very  poor;  and  the  lodgers  are  good  to  her  according 
to  their  means.  So,  when  the  girl  stays  to  drop  a 
centesimo  into  her  little  tray,  she  smiles  and  nods,  and 
accepts  the  tiny  obolus  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"You  are  late,  dear,"  she  repeats.  "Ah!  I  saw 
how  it  was!  I  saw  'Tonio  Moretti  filling  somebody's 
can  just  now  at  the  well!  Che!  Che!  Che! — the  old 
woman  has  eyes  as  well  as  another.  One  need  not  be 
a  Gitana  to  foretell  the  future,  either!" 

But  La  Giulietta  is  half  way  along  the  street  by 
this  time;  and  old  Anita,  looking  after  the  slight  figure 
threading  its  way  rapidly  among  carts  and  foot-pas- 
sengers, shakes  her  head,  and  sighs,  and  warms  her 
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withered  hands  over  the  brazier  on  which  her  chest- 
nuts are  roasting. 

"A  good  child!  a  dear  child!"   she  mutters  to  her- 
self. "Too  good  for  him — too  good!  He  will  not  make 

her  happy." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
A  GOOD  morning's  WORK. 

Was  it  as  quaint  and  beautiful  a  spot,  I  wonder, 
in  the  days  of  the  Montecchi  and  Cappelletti,  this 
market-place  of  palaces — this  Piazza  delle  Erbe — of 
old  Verona?  Was  it  crowded  then,  as  now,  with  pic- 
turesque stalls  glowing  with  fruit?  Was  it  dotted  all 
over  with  huge  white  cotton  umbrellas,  like  gigantic 
mushrooms?  Did  the  lady  Juliet  coax  her  nurse  to 
go  round  this  way  o'  mornings  as  they  returned  from 
matins;  and  did  Peter,  walking  behind  with  his  young 
mistress's  breviary  and  Madam  nurse's  fan,  follow 
them  home  with  his  arms  full  of  roses  and  lilies  fresh 
with  the  dews  of  who  knows  how  many  centuries  ago? 

How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  think  that  the  place 
is  yet  unchanged — that  these  palace-fronts,  this  quaint 
clock-tower,  this  Gothic  market-cross  and  sculptured 
fountain,  were  seen,  just  as  we  see  them,  by  the  im- 
mortal lovers  of  the  old,  old  story!  That  is  what  the 
good  folk  of  Verona — the  unlettered  majority — believe 
implicitly.  It  matters  not  which  ruler  built  this  or 
that  monument;  or  even  which  came  first  in  order  of 
time,  Diocletian  or  Can  Grande,  Roman  or  Scaliger. 
To  say  of  a  place  that  it  is  old — very  old — as  old  as 
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the  days  of  the  Montecchi  and  Cappelletti,  is  chrono- 
logy enough  for  them. 

Bred  in  the  simple  folk-lore  of  her  class,  Giulietta 
Beni  not  only  believed  all  the  popular  traditions  of  her 
native  city,  but,  half  unconsciously,  heightened  and 
elaborated  them  out  of  her  own  dreams  and  fancies. 
She  had  read  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  a  hundred 
times  over,  in  an  old,  dog-eared,  dilapidated,  vellum- 
bound  volume  which  she  found  years  ago  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  box  that  had  been  her  mother's  before  her 
marriage.  She  had  seen  it  as  a  "Drama-Tragico"  in 
the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  performed  by  a  strolling 
company,  with  no  other  scenery  and  effects  than  the 
marble  seats  and  the  blue  sky  and  the  shifting  sun- 
light. Once — and  that  was  the  greatest  event  of  her 
life —  she  had  heard  Rossini's  "Montecchi  e  Capuleti" 
from  the  gallery  of  the  Teatro  della  Valle.  And  the 
play,  and  the  story,  and  the  opera,  and  the  tradition, 
and  the  ancient  streets  and  squares  and  churches  of 
Verona,  were  all  fused  together  in  her  mind,  and  be- 
longed indissolubly  to  each  other.  She  thought  she 
knew  the  very  spot,  over  against  the  Roman  gateway, 
where  Tybalt  was  slain.  Of  Juliet's  window  in  the  old 
house  of  the  Via  Capello,  she  was  as  confident  as  of 
her  own;  and  she  was  quite  sure  that  a  certain  little 
rock-cut  chapel  belonging  once  upon  a  time  to  the 
ruined  monastery  at  the  back  of  the  Church  of  Saints 
Nazzaro  and  Celso,  was  no  other  than  Friar  Laurence's 
cell.  As  for  this  same  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  what  could 
be  more  certain  than  that  Romeo,  counting  the  leaden- 
footed  hours  that  kept  him  from  his  lady's  balcony, 
was  wont  to  pace  these  very  pavements,  and  watch 
the  hands  of  that  very  clock  in  yonder  ancient  tower? 
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When  old  Scalchi,  who  kept  the  bookstall  at  the  comer 
of  the  Piazza  dei  Signori,  told  her  one  day  that  the 
clock-tower  was  built  by  Can  Grande  della  Scala  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  date  at  which  Romeo 
and  Juliet  are  said  to  have  lived  and  died,  she  was 
as  indignant  as  if  a  sceptic  had  ventured  to  doubt 
the  miraculous  properties  of  the  water  in  King  Pepin's 
urn,  or  the  piscatorial  prowess  of  San  Zenone.  For  of 
the  line  dividing  tradition  from  fiction,  she  knew  no- 
thing. To  her,  it  was  all  true;  all  historical;  as  much 
a  part  of  Verona  as  the  amphitheatre  itself. 

The  market-folk  had  nothing  but  kind  words  and 
smiles  for  the  girl,  as  she  threaded  her  way  in  and 
out  the  maze  of  stalls.  Everyone  knew  that  she  was 
Stefano  Beni's  orphan  niece,  that  she  lived  at  the 
Osteria  del  Cappello,  and  that  her  name  was  Giulietta. 
She  had  been  her  uncle's  little  housekeeper  ever  since 
she  was  nine  years  of  age;  and  had  come  to  market 
as  regularly,  and  made  her  little  purchases  as  prudently, 
as  the  oldest  matron  there. 

"Good  morning,  La  Giulietta!"  says  one,  "Do  you 
want  a  bit  of  real  good  stracchino  cheese  for  the 
uncle's  supper?  I  know  he  loves  the  Milan  stracchino; 
and  I  kept  a  bit  back  on  purpose,  though  Count 
Giovi's  cook  would  fain  have  bought  it  all." 

"Here,  Giulietta  mia!"  cries  another.  "Did  you 
ever  see  such  sweet  fennel  as  this?  I  brought  it  this 
morning  from  San  Michele.  You  shall  have  it  for  two 
centesimi  the  bundle,  though  I  sell  it  to  everyone  else 
for  three." 

"What  vegetables  do  you  want  for  the  minestra, 
little   one?"    asks   a   third.     "Fresh   beans,   potatoes. 
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cucumbers,  onions No  one  treats  you  better 

than  I  do,  remember!" 

But  La  Giulietta  is  in  no  haste  to  buy  till  she  has 
been  round  the  market;  and  so,  in  russet  gown  and 
dark  blue  kerchief,  bareheaded,  neatly  shod,  her  only 
ornament  a  silver  pin  transfixing  the  dark  coils  of  her 
shining  hair,  she  goes  to  and  fro  amid  alleys  of  scarlet 
tomatoes,  purple  mulberries,  grapes,  lemons,  oranges, 
quinces,  pumpkins,  melons;  gourds  of  all  shapes,  sizes, 
and  colours,  green,  and  pinky,  and  yellow,  and  violet; 
pearly  rice  from  the  rice  fields  about  Mantua;  and  un- 
ground  maize,  like  beads  of  clouded  amber.  Flowers, 
are  in  profusion — roses,  camellias,  and  autumn  violets; 
besides  mountains  of  mulberry  leaves  for  silk-worm- 
breeders;  pinecones  for  firing;  flat  baskets  piled  high 
with  wrinkled  olives;  and  sacks  of  shining  brown 
chestnuts. 

And  here,  bargaining,  gossipping,  laughing,  chatter- 
ing, are  all  the  housewifely  world  of  Verona,  leavened 
by  a  sprinkling  of  Austrian  soldiers  in  white  uniforms, 
with  here  and  there  a  mendicant  monk  in  woollen 
frock  and  sandals. 

Giving  smile  for  smile,  greeting  for  greeting.  La 
Giulietta  meanwhile  makes  her  modest  purchases;  let- 
tuce and  cress  and  sweet  fennel  for  salad;  lentils  and 
a  handful  of  tawny  fungi  for  soup;  a  little  pat  of  fresh 
butter  wrapped  in  mulberry  leaves;  and  the  proffered 
morsel  of  stracchino  for  Uncle  Stefano's  supper.  These, 
with  a  dish  of  polenta,  and  perhaps  a  neat's  foot,  will 
furnish  her  larder  for  two  or  three  days.  And  still, 
whichever  way  she  turns,  she  meets  some  well-known 
face.  Here  are  Dame  Giannetta's  daughters,  Lotta 
and  Lisa,  beside  themselves  with  joy;  for  Tomaso,  the 
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carpenter's  assistant  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  has  just 
given  them  three  gallery  tickets  for  to-morrow  evening's 
performance. 

"Dear  little  Giulietta!"  they  say,  with  a  patronising 
air,  "it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  take  you  also — you  go  out 
so  seldom,  and  have  so  little  pleasure!  But,  you  see, 
the  third  ticket  is  for  the  mother;  and  she  will  not  let 
us  go  anywhere  without  her — as  if  we  were  babies, 
and  could  not  take  care  of  each  other!  Ah!  well,  an- 
other time,  perhaps,  little  Giulietta." 

"Cara  Giulietta,  it  was  so  good  of  you  to  bring 
my  Tito  that  mug  of  soup  last  night,"  says  the  widow 
Margherita,  another  neighbour,  who  supports  herself 
and  her  blind  boy  by  straw  plaiting.  "He  hardly 
coughed  at  all  after  it,  and  has  been  better  ever  since." 

"Ah,  la  piccola!"  laughs  a  bonny-looking,  well- 
dressed  dame,  followed  by  a  man  who  carries  her 
purchases.  "What  is  this  pretty  song  that  a  little  bird 
has  been  singing  in  my  ear?  Did  he  tell  me  that  our 
Giuletta  has  found  a  Romeo?" 

"Your  little  bird  sings  false,  Signora  Donda!" 

"Nay,  you  look  as  if  one  accused  you  of  sacrilege! 
But  a  lover — ^why,  that's  as  it  should  be,  my  child, 
%vhen  one  is  young  and  pretty!" 

But  the  girl  turns  away  briskly;  and  the  Signora 
Donda,  whose  husband  keeps  a  caf6-billiard  in  the 
Via  Leonana,  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  laughs  con- 
temptuously. 

"Che!  che!  che!  one  would  think  'Tonio  Moretti 
was  not  good  enough  for  her!" 

"In  truth,  she  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse, 
Signora  Donda,"  replies  the  fat  cook  from  the  Hotel 
Colombo  d'Oro,  who  is  buying  at  the  same  stall. 
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"Eh,  what  would  you  have?  The  girls'  heads  now- 
a-days  are  as  full  of  nonsense  as  a  melon  is  full  of 
pips.  I'll  be  bound  the  foolish  wench  thinks  a  real 
gentleman  would  not  be  too  good  for  her!" 

But  these  criticisms  are  lost  upon  Giulietta  Beni, 
who  is  by  this  time  far  enough  away,  attracted  by  a 
certain  bookstall  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  dei  Signori. 
It  is  a  bookstall  of  the  humbler  sort,  stocked  with 
broadsheet  ballads,  story-books  in  gaudy  paper  wrap- 
pers, second-hand  missals,  old  music,  cookery-books, 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  the  like;  and  it  is  kept  by  a 
one-eyed  cripple  popularly  known,  because  of  his  pe- 
culiar voice,  as  II  Grillo  (the  cricket);  but  whose  real 
name  is  Scalchi.  There  are  several  loiterers  at  H  Grillo's 
stall  this  morning,  and  his  one  eye  has^enough  to  do. 

"Good  morning  to  you,  mia  bella!"  he  cries,  in  his 
shrill  falsetto.  "I  have  something  very  special  for  you! 
I  could  have  sold  it  a  dozen  times  over,  but  I  kept  it 
for  you.  See — a  new  ballad,  all  about  yourself!  Ay, 
look  here! — it  is  called  ^The  Fatal  Loves  of  Romeo 
and  Giulietta^ — a  ballad  in  twenty- four  verses,  with  a 
beautiful  wood-cut  to  boot!  La  Giulietta  (that's  you, 
my  dear,  and  very  like  you) — La  Giulietta  on  the 
balcony,  gazing  up  at  the  moon;  Romeo  behind  the 
cypresses  in  the  garden!  Come,  now,  you  will  not 
grudge  five  centesimi  for  your  own  history  and  your 
own  portrait,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lover  in  the  garden! 
Why,  the  picture  alone  is  worth  the  money!  Two  cen- 
tesimi? Impossible.  Why,  I  gave  three  for  it  myself! 
Fie!  what  a  little  Jewess  it  is!  Well,  there! — becaaise 
you  are  a  good  child,  and  call  me  always  by  my  right 
name,  you  shall  have  the  ballad  for  what  it  cost  me^-^ 
three  centesimi,  as  I'm  a  sinner!" 
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The  girl  blushes  and  bargains;  the  bystanders  listen 
and  laugh.  One — a  seafaring  man  aj^arently — who  is 
turning  over  a  book  at  the  farther  end  of  the  stall, 
stays  with  his  finger  on  the  leaf,  and  looks  at  her  with 
undisguised  admiration. 

"Tis  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  '51*  Voglio  Bene 
Assaif'  squeaks  II  Grillo,  pocketing  his  three  cen- 
tesimi,  as  La  Giulietta  runs  away  with  her  purchase. 

"Why  did  you  say  that  it  was  a  song  about  her- 
self?" asks  the  sailor,  his  finger  still  between  the  leaves. 

"Eh!  eh!  That  question  shows  you  to  be  a 
stranger!" 

"Well,  yes — I  am  a  stranger.  Who  is  the  donzella?" 

"Her  name  is  Giulietta." 

"I  guessed  as  much.     And  her  surname?" 

The  stall-keeper  shakes  his  head  suspiciously. 

"What  is  that  to  you?" 

"Maybe  nothing — maybe  something . . .  Who  knows? 
How  much  do  you  ask  for  this  book?" 

"Five  Austrian  lire." 

"You  said  three  just  now." 

"If  I  said  three,  I  meant  five,"  replies  H  Grillo, 
with  a  cool  stare. 

The  sailor  smiled,  chinking  the  loose  coins  in  his 
trowsers^  pocket.  ^ 

"And  the  donzella?  Wh^re  does  she  live?  What 
is  her  father's  name?" 

"Pry thee,  let  me  look  again  at  the  book,  Signore. 
Eh!  eh!  eh!  See,  now,  what  a  head  is  mine!  There's 
my  private  mark;  and  that  mark  stands  for  seven  lire. 
Seven  lire,  Signore!  You  can  take  it  or  leave  it — not 
a  farthing  less!" 

Still  smiling,  the  sailor  brings  out  a  sun-browned 
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hand  full  of  money — silver  and  copper,  with  a  gleam 
or  two  of  gold.  From  these  he  selects  a  French  ten- 
franc  piece. 

"You  can  give  me  three  lire  in  change?" 

n  Grillo's  one  eye  sparkles  covetously. 

"Stefano  Beni  is  a  wheelwright.  You  will  find  his 
workshop  under  one  of  the  archways  of  the  Arena  in 
the  Piazza  Br^,"  he  replies,  clutching  the  ten-franc 
piece. 

"La  Giulietta  is  his  daughter?" 

"His  niece." 

"But  they  don't  live  at  the  workshop  under  the 
archway — that  is  impossible." 

n  Grillo  has  brought  from  the  innermost  recesses 
of  his  nether  garments  a  little  greasy  bag  tied  witli 
leather  strings,  wherein  he  deposits  the  half  Napoleon. 

"Three  lire!"  he  mutters.  "Corpo  di  Die! — have 
I  as  much  as  three  lire?" 

"Well — supposing  you  have  not  enough  change  .... 
where  do  they  live?" 

"You'd  be  going  to  the  Osteria  del  Capello,  if  I 
told  you!" 

"What,  the  old  house  of  the  Capuleti?  Does  she 
live  there?" 

"Where  else  would  one  expect  La  Giulietta  to  live, 
I  wonder?"  grins  the  cripple,  restoring  the  leather  bag 
to  the  obscurity  of  his  breeches  pocket. 

"All  right — you  may  keep  the  change." 

And  the  sailor,  sauntering  away  with  the  dearly- 
bought  volume  under  his  arm,  crosses  over  to  the 
shady  side  just  in  time  to  see  the  object  of  his  en- 
quiries meekly  kissing  the  hand,  and  apparently  re- 
ceiving the  benediction,  of  a  plump  little  white-haired 
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priest  in  rusty  black  soutane  and  shovel  hat,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  Piazza. 

"Who  is  he?"  asks  one  of  the  bystanders  at  II 
Grillo's  stall. 

"Ehl  eh!  How  should  I  know?  some  salt-water 
chap  with  more  money  than  brains!  Ten  francs  for 
that  rubbishing  old  copy  of  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido, 
which  is  worth  about  fifty  centesimi! — I  call  that  a 
good  morning's  work!" 


CHAPTER  V. 
IN  THE  AMPHITHEATRE. 

Si^FANo  Beni,  shaping  the  spokes  of  a  cartwheel 
in  the  great  archway  which  served  him  for  a  work- 
shop, found  his  light  obscured,  and,  without  looking 
round,  said: — 

"Is  that  you,  Matteo?" 

"It  is  not  Matteo,  uncle — pretty  Tito!  good  Tito!" 

And  Giulietta  put  down  her  basket  that  she  might 
respond  to  the  greetings  of  Tito,  a  magnificent  black 
cat  who  lived  and  had  his  being  in  Uncle  Stefano's 
workshop. 

"You  here,  my  niece?     Is  anything  the  mattet?" 

"Only  a  job  for  you.  Uncle  Stefano.  I  have  just 
seen  Padre  Anselmo,  and  he  bade  me  tell  you  that  the 
tire  came  off  his  near  wheel,  as  he  drove  in  this  morn- 
ing from  Montorio;  and  he  wants  it  put  to  rights  im- 
mediately." 

"That  tire  again?  Body  of  Bacchus!  One  cannot 
go  on  patching  it  for  ever.     Luigi  said  last  time  that 
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the  metal  was  as  rotten  as  tinder.  He  must  have  a 
new  one." 

(Luigi  was  the  blacksmith  under  the  next  archway.) 

"He  says  he  cannot  afford  a  new  one  yet  awhile." 

"The  old  story! — waiting,  I  suppose,  till  I  make 
him  a  new  wheel,  or  Luigi  puts  him  a  tire  for  nothing. 
Ugh!  these  priests!  Grasp  all  and  grudge  all — that's 
their  motto." 

La  Giulietta,  sitting  on  the  floor  with  Tito  in  her 
lap,  looked  up  quickly. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Uncle  Stefano,"  she  said, 
with  a  somewhat  heightened  colour.  "The  motto  fits 
Padre  Anselmo  like  a  glove.  You  remember  last  winter 
— how  he  went  from  house  to  house,  begging  meal 
from  one,  oil  from  another,  rice  from  another — how  he 
got  whole  sheep  and  goats  from  the  farmers  about 
Montorio;  and  how  he  distributed  bread  arid, soup  and 
alms  to  the  sick  and  the  hungry?  You  remember  how 
old  Caterina  told  us  that  he  himself  never  tasted  meat 
for  weeks  together,  but  gave  all  his  poultry,  and  the 
last  bottle  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  to  the  poor  of  his 
parish?  Then  look  at  his  coat — threadbare  and  patched ! 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  you,  Uncle  Stefano,  in  a 
coat  half  as  shabby.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  *  Grasp 
all  and  grudge  all' — that  is  his  motto;  but  you  forgot 
to  add  that  he  grasps  all  for  others,  and  grudges  all 
to  himself." 

Stefano  Beni — a  sallow,  hard-featured  Lombard — 
looked  up  with  an  odd  twinkle  in  his  eye;  and,  leaning 
on  his  mallet,  said: — 

"When  I  was  in  Venice,  years  ago,  I  saw  a  play 
acted.  It  was  about  a  merchant  who  had  borrowed 
money  ^  from    a  Jew,    and  had  pledged  a  pound   of 
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his  own  flesh  as  security  for  the  loan.  Well,  that 
merchant's  ships  were  all  wrecked,  and  he  could  not 
pay  the  money;  so  the  Jew  demanded  his  pound  of 
flesh — living  flesh,  you  know,  to  be  cut  from  nearest 
the  man's  heart." 

"But  it  was  murder!" 

"Ay;  it  was  murder.  And  yet  the  lawyers  could 
not  save  the  man,  because  the  forfeit  was  in  the 
bond.  However,  the  merchant  had  a  sweetheart,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  his  sweetheart  did?" 

"Killed  the  Jew!" 

"Better  than  that.  She  put  on  an  advocate's  wig 
and  gown,  and  pleaded  before  the  judges,  and  saved 
her  lover's  life." 

"That  was  fine!"  said  the  girl,  breathlessly. 

"Ay;  and  the  fellow  that  played  the  Jew — how  he 
raged  and  swore!  If  ever  that  piece  is  acted  in 
Verona,  I  will  take  you  to  see  it.  But  I  think  I  have 
muddled  it,  somehow,  after  all.  I  can't  remember 
clearly  whether  the  girl  was  the  merchant's  own  sweet- 
heart, or  the  sweetheart  of  his  friend." 

"I  don't  care  whose  sweetheart  she  was,"  said 
La  Giulietta,  regretfully;  "but  she  ought  to  have 
killed  the  Jew!" 

"Humph! — you  women  are  all  bloodthirsty,"  said 
the  wheelwright,  with  a  grim  smile.  "However,  my 
niece,  if  I  ever  get  into  trouble,  you  shall  put  on  the 
wig  and  gown;  for  I'll  be  hanged  if  you're  not  the 
best  special  pleader  in  Verona." 

The  girl  put  Tito  down,  and,  jumping  up,  leaned 
her  clasped  han.ds  caressingly  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder. 

"A  good  pleader  wins  his  cause,"  she  said;  "and 
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SO   the   little    uncle   will   put   a  new   tire   on  Padre 
Anselmo's  wheel!" 

"I! 1  put  a  new  tire?    Nonsense,  child!     Am 

I  a  blacksmith?" 

"You  are  a  dear,  good,  clever  wheelwright,  little 
uncle;  and  it  is  the  wheelwright's  business  to  get  the 
tire  put  on,  even  though  he  does  not  put  it  on  with 
his  own  hands.  You  know  I  cannot  ask  Luigi  for  the 
tire — so  poor  as  he  is,  and  with  so  many  mouths  to 
feed!  He  will  put  it  on  for  nothing — good  old  Luigi! 
but  the  little  uncle  will  pay  for  the  iron." 

"Now  may  the  devil  fly  away  with  me,  if  .  .  ." 

"If  you  refuse  to  do  a  good  turn  to  a  good  man? 
Ah,  but  you  are  not  going  to  refuse,  uncle  mio.    Shall 
I  ask  Luigi  to  send  for  the  wheel?" 
N     "Where  is  the  carretta?" 

"At  the  Golden  Sun.  Padre  Anselmo  always  puts 
up  at  the  Golden  Sun." 

"Humph!  Matteo  will  be  back  presently — he  can 
fetch  it." 

"There  is  my  own  good,  kind  .  .  ." 

"Pardon,  neighbour  Beni — your  servant,  Signorina 
Giulietta,"  said  a  husky  voice  in  the  doorway. 

It  was  a  very  small,  withered,  feeble-looking  old 
man,  in  spectales,  and  a  woollen  nightcap,  and  a 
shabby  snuff-coloured  coat  reaching  to  his  heels.  His 
name  was  Citti,  and  he  was  Custodian  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre. He  also  sold  curiosities,  and  wrote  "Anti- 
quario"  over  the  door  of  the  archway  that  served  him 
for  porter's-lodge,  shop,  dwelling,  "kitchen  and  all." 
His  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  Etruscan  and  Roman 
relics  grubbed  up  by  himself  in  the  substructions  of 
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the  Amphitheatre,  or  found  from  time  to  time  by  the 
peasantry  round  about. 

"There  is  a  party  of  travellers  just  driven  up,"  he 
said;  "and  I  have  a  customer  looking  through  my 
stock — a  real  connoisseur,  who  means  buying.  If  I 
send  him  away,  he  is  sure  not  to  come  back  again; 
and  seeing  the  Signorina  Giulietta  .  .  .  ." 

"You  came  to  ask  me  to  show  the  Arena  for  you? 
With  pleasure,  Signor  Citti — it  will  not  be  the  first 
time,  will  it?  Give  me  the  keys,  and  I  will  go  at 
once.     Take  care  of  my  basket,  Uncle  Stefano!" 

And  away  ran  La  Giulietta  with  the  big  keys. 

"She  is  a  dear,  blessed  child!"  quavered  the 
old  custode,  looking  after  her  with  feeble  admiration. 
"She  deserves  a  good  husband." 

The  wheelwright  shook  his  head. 

"Plenty  of  time  for  that!"  he  said,  gruffly.  "I 
don't  want  any  nonsense  of  that  sort  put  into  her 
head,  neighbour  Citti — remember  that." 

The  travellers,  meanwhile,  had  alighted  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Amphitheatre — a  father,  two  daughters, 
and  a  courier — all  English;  the  father  tall  and  spare; 
the  daughters  long  and  languid;  the  courier  loaded 
with  wraps,  guide-books,  and  sketching  materials. 

La  Giulietta  unlocked  the  heavy  wooden  door, 
dropped  her  little  curtsey  as  they  passed  in,  and  was 
about  to  turn  the  key  on  the  inside,  when  a  man 
came  quickly  across  from  the  cafe  opposite. 

"One  can  see  the  Amphitheatre?"  he  asked. 

It  was  the  seafaring  man  of  the  Piazza  del 
Signori. 

"It  costs  one  lira,"  replied  La  Giulietta,  pointing 
to  a  written  notice  in  the  custode's  window. 
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She  admitted  the  English  party  without  a  word; 
but  the  new  comer  was  of  her  own  class,  and  might 
not  care  to  pay  the  fee.  The  man,  however,  like 
most  sailors  ashore,  was  free-handed  and  flush  of 
.money,  and  tossed  down  his  lira  as  if  it  were  a 
copper. 

"The  Amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second,"  said  La  Giulietta,  repeating  the  little 
lesson  she  had  learned  from  old  Citti.  "It  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  The  cir- 
cumference is  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet. 
The  outer  diameter  of  the  building  from  end  to  end, 
is  five  hundred  and  forty-six  feet,  by  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet  across.  The  height  from  the 
ancient  pavement,  is  one  hundred  and  six  feet.;  The 
whole  is  built  of  fine  Verona  marble,  upon  basdBents 
of  Roman  brickwork.  Of  the  outer  circuit,  which 
originally  consisted  of  seventy-two  arches,  only  four 
arches  remain.  This,  if  complete,  would  give  only 
eight  arches  less  than  the  circuit  of  the  Coliseum." 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  tall  gentleman, 
fretfully;  "what  is  the  girl  jabbering  about!  Here, 
Jenkinson — this  girl  is  talking  Italian.  Ask  her  to  say 
it  again,  will  you;  and  tell  me  what  she  says.'  "What? 
Dates  and  measurements?  Pooh!  we  have  all  that  in 
Murray.  Tell  her  we  don't  desire  her  information. 
We  only  want  to  go  round  the  building." 

"I  particularly  wish  to  see  the  dens  where  the 
wild  beasts  were  kept,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

"And  I  want  to  go  to  the  top,  to  make  a  sketch," 
said  the  other. 

The  tall  gentleman,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
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arena,  adjusted  his  double  opera-glass  and  looked 
round  the  rows  of  ancient  marble  seats,  much  as  he 
might  have  stood  up  in  his  stall  between  the  acts  and 
looked  round  "the  house"  at  the  opera. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said.  "Very  interesting.  Very  in- 
teresting, indeed.  Remarkably  well  preserved.  Period 
of  Diocletian,  did  you  say,  Jenkinson?  Just  so.  Well, 
my  dears,  Jenkinson  shall  find  me  a  sheltered  seat 
under  the  lee  of  the  wind,  while  you  go  over  the 
building.  Jenkinson,  I  hope  you  have  brought  both 
the  fur  rugs,  and  have  not  forgotten  the  air-cushion? 
Really  now,  we  breakfasted  so  early,  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  cry  ^Panem  et  cir censes^  and  take  a  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  sherry.  If  you  were  Oxford  graduates, 
my  dears,  you  would  not  need  to  be  told  that  ^panem 
et  cir  censes^  means  *  bread  and  circuses;'  the  watch- 
word, so  to  say,  of  the  turbulent  plebs  of  Imperial 
Rome — unruly  gentlemen  whom  it  was  hard  enough 
to  keep  in  good  humour  by  gifts  of  bread  and  the 
bloody  shows  of  the  Amphitheatre.  You  filled  up  the 
flask  with  the  same  Amontillado,  I  hope,  Jenkinson? 
The  girl  will  take  you  round  the  building,  my  dears; 
and  Jenkinson  will  stay  with  me.  Don't  be  long, 
please;  because  there  are  other  things  in  this  town 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  see,  and  I  have  ordered 
luncheon  to  be  ready  at  half-past  one." 

La  Giulietta  was  as  good  a  guide  as  Citti  himself. 
Armed  with  the  old  man's  keys,  she  first  took  her 
travellers  down  to  the  gloomy  dens  and  dank  dark 
passages  underground,  where  in  olden  time  the  beasts 
were  caged  and  the  captives  penned  for  slaughter. 
Thence  she  led  the  way  up  flights  of  marble  stairs 
and  through  winding  corridors,  to  the  topmost  range 
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of  seats.  And  now  the  vast  theatre  —  magnificent 
under  the  open  sky,  sinking  away  tier  under  tier  to 
the  oval  arena  far  below,  like  a  snowy  crater  hemming 
in  a  frozen  lake — lay  mapped  out  marble-white  beneath 
their  feet.  And  beyond  the  mighty  sweep  of  the 
parapet,  they  looked  over  the  city  with  its  palaces  and 
churches,  its  open  places,  and  its  clustering  roofs  of 
brown  and  orange  tiles.  And  there,  too,  ran  the  swift 
river  dividing  it,  like  a  curved  scimitar  of  flashing 
steel;  and  there,  climbing  the  hillsides  and  fencing  it 
round  on  every  side,  were  the  old  walls  with  their 
forked  battlements  and  picturesque  towers.  And  be- 
yond all  these  lay  the  circling  landscape,  green  and 
wooded,  with  its  convent- crowned  heights,  its  villas, 
its  vineyards,  its  ilexes,  its  cypresses;  and  the  purple 
line  of  the  Euganean  hills;  and  the  snowy  peaks  of 
the  Italian  Tyrol. 

The  English  girls  looked  round  for  a  moment  in 
silence.  Then  the  younger  took  out  a  small  sketch- 
book— the  inevitable  little  Winsor-and-Ne^4oa  book 
with  its  pencil  and  elastic  band — and  chose  her  point 
of  view. 

"You  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  sketch  ////>, 
Theodolinda?"  said  the  elder,  with  a  slightly  satirical 
stress  on  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

"Do  you  know  any  cause  or  just  impediment  why 
I  should  not  sketch  it?" 

"Because — well,  because  it  is  impossible.'^ 

"^  coeur  vatUant,  Hen  d! impossible i^  quoted  the 
sketcher,  with  a  cold  smile;  sharpening  the  point  of 
her  pencil.  "Besides,  if  it  amuses  me — if  it  serves  to 
recall  the  scene  by  and  by?" 

To  recall  the  scene!   As  if  a  tiny  pencilled  outline 
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could  recall  those  fantastic  peaks  and  violet  shadows, 
those  blue  hills  and  bronzed  cypresses,  that  arrowy 
river,  those  mediaeval  towers,  this  marble  wonder  of 
symmetry  and  strength! 

"If  it  were  the  day  of  the  final  conflagration,  Theo- 
dolinda,''  said  the  first  speaker,  impatiently,  "I  beheve 
you  would  sit  on  a  peak  and  sketch  the  world  in 
flames!" 

"Thanks  for  the  suggestion.  Should  the  oppor- 
tunity occur  in  my  time,  I  will  act  upon  it." 

Close  by  where  they  were  standing,  between  the 
topmost  row  of  seats  and  the  parapet,  there  was  a 
rough  wooden  platform  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  surveyors. 

Turning  away  with  a  slight  shrug,  the  elder  sister 
mounted  this  platform;  so  not  only  commanding  a 
wider  horizon,  but  looking  sheer  down  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Amphitheatre,  which,  like  a  huge  clifi*,  plunged 
down,  rugged  and  weed-grown  and  weather-stained,  to 
the  piazza  below.  In  that  piazza,  the  busy  little  world 
of  Verona  was  coming  and  going.  There  were  loungers 
breakfasting  outside  the  caf6s;  empty  market-carts 
rumbling  away  towards  the  Porta  Nuova;  people  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro;  itinerant  fruit,  chestnut,  and  lemonade 
vendors  sending  up  their  shrill  cries;  hack  carriages  in 
rank  for  hire,  and  omnibuses  coming  in  from  the 
Southern  terminus,  laden  with  luggage  and  crowded 
with  passengers.  A  funeral  procession  presently 
emerged  from  one  of  the  side-streets;  an  acolyte  with 
a  lantern  mounted  on  a  staff",  a  priest  with  an  open 
book,  and  a  following  of  hooded  penitents  bearing  a 
covered  bier.  And  before  their  dolorous  death-chant 
had  died  away,  there  came  a  burst  of  military  music, 
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and  a  regiment  of  white-coated  Austrian  infantry 
marched  briskly  across  the  piazza,  their  bayonets 
flashing  in  the  sun. 

The  sketcher,  meanwhile,  was  busy  with  her  pencil; 
the  sailor  leaned  against  the  parapet;  La  Giulietta, 
resting  on  the  old  marble  seat  a  little  way  back,  stole 
a  glance  at  ''^The  Fatal  Loves  of  Romeo  and  Gm- 
liettar 

"Theodolinda,"  said  the  elder  sister,  from  her 
point  of  vantage  on  the  platform,  "do  you  remember 
that  beautiful  little  flower  with  pink  petals  shading  into 
violet,  which  we  found  last  winter  at  the  top  of  the  Coli- 
seum? They  told  us,  you  know,  that  it  was  one  of  th^^^ 
flora  peculiar  to  the  building,  and  unknown  elsewhere.*^ ^* 

"Yes— what  of  it?" 

"Well,  I  see  one  here,  growing  in  a  crevice  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Amphitheatre." 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  the  same?"  asked  Theodolinda, 
abstractedly. 

"I  am  confident  of  it — as  confident  as  one  can  be 
from  this  distance.  Unluckily,  it  is  quite  out  of  reach 
....  oh,  dear!  Don't  do  that — pray  don't!  It  is  too 
dangerous!" 

"What  is  too  dangerous?" 

"Why,  look  at  this  man  ....  If  his  foot  slips,  he 
will  be  dashed  to  pieces!" 

The  sketcher,  without  rising,  glanced  up,  and  saw 
only  two  people  where  a  moment  before  there  had 
been  three.  The  sailor  had  vanished.  Noting  the 
direction  of  the  lady's  eyes — perhaps,  gathering  some- 
thing of  the  meaning  of  her  words — he  had  slung  him- 
self lightly  over  the  parapet,  and  by  help  of  such  hold 
for  hand  and  foot  as  he  could  find  in  the  interstices 
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and  inequalities  of  the  masonry,  had  let  himself  down 
to  almost  within  reach  of  the  flower. 

"He  must  have  understood  what  you  said,"  ob- 
served Theodolinda,  coolly. 

But  the  other  sister — realising  what  must  happen 
if  the  man's  nerve  or  muscle  failed — held  her  breath, 
closed  her  eyes,  and  said  nothing. 

La  GiuUetta,  meanwhile,  leaned  over,  breathlessly. 
She  also  realised  the  man's  peril;  but  she  neither 
closed  her  eyes  nor  felt  the  faintness  of  terror.  She 
saw  that  he  was  agile  and  cool,  and  she  admired  his 
careless  courage  more  than  she  feared  his  danger. 
Still  her  cheek  paled  somewhat,  as  he  went  lower,  and 
still  lower.  His  right  hand,  driven  firmly  in  between 
the  broken  joints  of  the  masonry,  held  on  but  a  little 
way  below  the  parapet.  His  right  knee  rested  on  a 
projection  lower  down.  His  left  foot  was  planted  on 
the  edge  of  a  still  lower  block — his  left  hand  was 
stretched  down  to  pluck  the  flower. 

But  the  flower  was  just  a  little  beyond  his  reach. 
He  bent  lower,  and  as  he  bent,  the  veins  of  his  right 
hand  stood  out,  and  the  knuckles  showed  white  below 
the  skin.     The  man's  life  hung  by  that  hand! 

The  Englishwoman,  opening  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 
uttered  a  faint  exclamation.    The  girl  snatched  off  her 
little  kerchief,  twisted  it  into  a  rope,  and,  with  ready  . 
presence  of  mind,  held  it  loopwise,  at  arm's  length, 
over  the  edge  of  the  parapet. 

He  did  not  see  it.  He  saw  nothing  but  that  tiny 
pink  blossom  shivering  in  the  breeze,  half  an  inch 
below  his  fingers. 

He  would  surely  not  attempt  to  go  lower! 

He  paused — ^steadied  himself  by  a  closer  grip  of 
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the  knee — shifted  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  slowly, 
cautiously,  as  an  organ-player  shifts  his  fingers  on  the 
holding-notes,  and  wormed  his  way  an  inch  or  two 
lower. 

Now  his  fingers  touch  the  weedl  Now,  carefully 
— as  carefully  as  if  he  were  gathering  it  from  a  rock 
by  the  roadside — he  loosens  it  rounds  draws  it  out, 
root  and  all;  takes  it  in  his  mouth;  and,  grasping  the 
masonry  with  a  double  grip,  hoists  himself  hand  over 
hand  till  he  gets  both  on  the  edge  of  the  parapet. 

And  now,  his  head  having  not  yet  cleared  the  level, 
he  looks  up  for  the  first  time — looks  up,  and  meets 
the  girl's  eyes  looking  down.  For  one  second,  their 
two  faces  are  scarce  a  couple  of  feet  apart — in  hers  a 
tremulous  emotion;  in  his,  something  that  sends  the 
quick  blood  in  a  torrent,  not  merely  to  her  cheek,  but 
over  throat  and  brow.  She  draws  back  hastily.  The 
next  instant  he  has  swung  himself  over — lighted  on 
his  feet — picked  up  his  hat — presented  the  coveted 
blossom  to  the  lady  on  the  platform. 

"Oh,  thank  you!  Grazt'e  mille!  But  how  could 
you  run  such  a  dreadful  risk — and  for  a  mere  flower?" 
stammered  the  Englishwoman,  making  a  vague  dash 
at  a  word  or  two  of  Italian.  "It  was  too  dangerous — 
troppo  pericolosoy  you  know!'* 

He  smiled,  and  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"You  must  have  understood  what  I  said  ....  do 
you  speak  English?" 

"A  little,  Signora." 

"Well,  you  are  a  brave  man;  but  a  brave  man 
should  not  risk  his  life  for  nothing." 

"It  was  no  risk,  Signora." 

The  Englishwoman's  purse  was  in  her  hand. 
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"I— I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  said, 
hesitatingly. 

But  our  sailor  was  not  one  of  those  who  take  money 
for  little  courtesies. 

"At  your  service,  Signora,"  he  said,  touching  his 
hat  and  turning  away. 

"It  is  the  very  same  flower — I  was  sure  of  it,"  said 
the  lady,  rejoining  her  sister.  "And  see,  he  has  had 
the  good  sense  to  get  it  out  by  the  roots!  But  it  was 
dreadfully  dangerous.  I  shall  never  think  of  it  without 
a  shudder." 

"I  daresay  it  was  not  half  so  dangerous  as  it 
looked,"  replied  the  sketcher,  intent  on  the  curvature 
of  her  seats.  "Remember  that  Arab  who  ran  at  full 
speed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  second  pyramid, 
at  Gheezeh!" 

"Ah,  well,  he  does  it  every  day,  and  gets  his  living 
by  it.  This  man  would  not  let  me  offer  him  a  penny. 
But  what  strange  animal  have  we  here?" 

"An  early  Christian,  I  should  say,  dug  up  from 
some  of  those  underground  places  we  were  in  just  now." 

It  was  old  Citti,  carrying  a  bundle  of  shawls  and 
feebly  bowing.  The  Signore-down  below,  had  sent 
him  with  these  wraps  for  the  noble  ladies.  The  Signore 
begged  the  noble  ladies  to  beware  of  the  cold,  and  not 
to  forget  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north- 
east. Also  he  begged  them  to  remember  that  they  had 
a  long  giro  to  make  before  half-past  one  o'clock. 

"What  does  he  say,  Theodolinda?"  asked  the  elder 
sister,  whose  Italian  was  evidently  limited. 

"I  haven't  the  sHghtestid'ea.  He  talks  an  unknown 
tongue — probably  ancient  Etruscan.  Who  are  you,  my 
good  man?" 
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Old  Citti,  between  bowing  and  coughing,  explained 
that  he  was  the  custodian  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
that  he  had  a  small  collection  of  antiquities  for  sale, 
if  the  noble  ladies  would  condescend  to  inspect  them 
as  they  passed  out. 

"And  you,  my  blessed  child,"  he  added,  turning  to 
La  Giulietta,  "you  can  now  go  home;  for  my  customer 
is  gone.  And  he  has  bought  all  my  Roman  coins — at 
my  own  price,  too!  Don't  I  always  say  tliat  you  bring 
me  luck?  Give  me  the  keys,  dear  child,  and  let  your- 
self out  by  the  little  door.  Here  is  my  pass-key — you 
can  leave  it  with  Uncle  Stefano,  and  I  will  fetch  it 
away  when  these  travellers  are  gone." 

The  girl  was  not  sorry  to  be  released.  The  morning 
was  wearing  on,  and  she  had  a  piece  of  embroidery  to 
finish  before  night.  So  she  took  the  pass-key,  dropped 
her  curtsey  to  the  ladies,  and  tripped  away  down  the 
great  marble  stahrcases  and  gloomy  passages  that  had 
rung  so  often  in  olden  days  to  the  rush  and  roar  of 
thousands. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

"Wnx  you  let  me  out  at  the  same  time,  bella 
Giulietta?" 

"You  know  my  name?" 

That  he  should  follow  her  was  not  surprising.  She 
had  perhaps  some  instinctive  foreknowledge  that  he 
would  do  so.  But  that  he  should  call  her  by  name 
.  .  .  This  startled  her. 
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"How  should  I  not  know  it?" 

"But  you  axe  a  stranger!" 

"Am  I  a  stranger?" 

"I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  I  let  you  into  the 
Amphitheatre." 

The  sailor  looked  at  her,  gravely  smiling. 

"I  stood  close  to  you  for  some  time  this  morning, 
at  the  bookstall  in  the  Piazza  dei  Signori,"  he  said. 
"You  were  buying  that  ballad  that  I  saw  you  reading 
just  now — the  ballad  of  Romeo  and  Giulietta.  Will 
you  show  it  to  me?" 

"I  have  not  time,"  she  said,  shyly. 

He  was  walking  beside  her — walking  slowly,  as  if 
to  prolong  the  conversation;  and  as  they  went  along 
the  vaulted  corridor,  passing  through  spaces  of  shadow 
and  openings  of  light,  there  came  to  them  through  the 
broad  arches  glimpses  of  the  country  beyond,  and 
sounds  of  traffic  from  the  town  below. 

"Prythee,  not  so  fast!"  he  said;  for  she  was 
quickening  her  pace.     "I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

*'What  can  you  have  to  say  to  me?  I  do  not 
know  you." 

"I  have  as  much  to  say  to  you  as  th^t  Romeo 
in  your  ballad  had  to  say  to  GiuHetta,  the  night  of 
their  first  meeting.  I  don't  ask  if  you  know  the 
story?" 

"I  have  known  it  from  childhood — every  word 
of  it." 

"They  fell  in  love  at  first  sight,  bella  Giulietta!"  .. 

Still  hastening,  she  looked  away. 

"There  are  those  who  say  that  love  so  kindled 
is  the  only  real  love.  What  do  you  think,  dear 
donzella?" 
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"I — I  have  never  thought  about  it/* 

"May  I  tell  you  what  /  think?  Nay,  listen  to  me 
for  an  instant!  I  think  that,  somewhere  or  another  in 
the  wide  world,  every  human  soul  has  its  fellow  soul; 
and  that  these  two — created  for  each  other — too  often 
spend  their  whole  lives  seeking,  wandering,  yet  never 
meeting.  But  when  two  such  fellow  souls  do  me^, 
then  they  recognise  one  another  on  the  instant — know 
that  fhey  belong  to  one  another,  at  once  and  for 
ever!  That  is  th^  only  heaven-bom  love  —  that  is 
love  at  first  sight!  And  it  was  so  that  Romeo  and 
GiuKetta  fell  in  love  here  in  Verona,  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Their  eyes  met,  and  their  souls  were  re- 
united?' 

"But  they  were  strangers,  for  all  that!'' 

•*Nay,  then,  what  is  it,  after  all,  to  be  strangers? 
What  does  it  mean?  It  means  want  of  sympathy,  want 
of  trust,  want  of  mutual  knowledge.  Are  there  not 
parents  who,  in  this  sense,  are  strangers  to  their  own 
children? — husbands  and  wives  who  live  together  half 
their  lives,  and  remain  strangers  to  the  end?  But 
when  the  trust  and  the  sympathy  are  immediate — • 
when  true  souls  meet,  and  recognise  each  other  at 
first  sight — what  then?  Now  I  deny  that  Romeo  and 
Giulietta  were  strangers,  because  they  became  lovers 
on  the  instant;  and  how  can  lovers  be  strangers?  Are 
you  and  I  strangers?" 

"I  think  so." 

"And  I  think — not  so.  Are  you  not  Giulietta,  and 
am  I  not  Romeo?" 

The  colour  flew  to  her  face. 

"Is  that  your  name?"   she  said. 

Then,  drawing  back  mistrustfully: — 
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"Ah,  no!     Yoii  jest.     You  are  not  Romeo!" 

''Indeed  I  do  not  jest.  I  am  Romeo — for  you; 
if  you  will  have  it  so!" 

They  had  just  come  to  one  of  the  open  arches. 
He  pointed  to  the  blue  hills  far  away. 

"Look,"  he  said.  "You  have  known  all  this  from 
your  childhood — as  long  as  you  can  remember.  Yet 
have  you  not  sometimes  felt  as  if  your  memory  was 
older  than  yourself — as  if  you  had  seen  the  sunset  on 
those  mountains  long,  long  ago,  in  other  times  than 
ours?  And  have  you  never  met  one  whom  you  knew 
to  be  a  stranger;  but  whom,  nevertheless,  you  seemed 
to  remember  in  some  distant  past?  How  can  I  seem 
to  you  as  a  stranger?  To  me  it  seems  that  I  lost  you 
long  ago,  and  have  just  found  you  again." 

They  were  now  standing  in  the  deep  embrasure  of 
the  arch;  the  girl  looking  away;  the  man,  with  ardent 
eyes,  bending  passionately  towards  her. 

"I  never  heard  anyone  talk  as  you  talk,"  she  said, 
wonderingly. 

"Were  you  bom  in  that  old  house  in  the  Via  Cap- 
pello?" 

"I  have  lived  there  as  long  as  I  can  remember 
anything,"  she  replied;  "but  I  was  not  bom  there.  I 
was  born  at  Colognola,  up  in  the  hills  yonder,  among 
my  father's  people.  My  father  and  mother  both .  died 
when  I  was  a  little  child." 

"And  you  have  lived  since  then  with  your  uncle, 
who  is  a  wheelwright?" 

"How  do  you  know  that?  How  do  you  know  that 
I  live  in  the  Via  Cappello?" 

"One  need  not  be  a  sorcerer  to  discover  that,"  he 
answered.     "Besides,  where  should  La  Giulietta  live, 
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if  not  in  the  house  of  her  forefathers?  But  will  you 
not  let  me  see  your  ballad?  By  whom  is  it  supposed 
to  be  sung — by  the  lover  or  the  lady?  What!  inA  uue 
glimpse,  fair  GiuHetta?     You  are  obdurate!" 

"Indeed,  I  cannot  stay.  Listen!  the  clocks  are 
striking!     It  is  already  nine." 

"A  moment  longer!  Does  it  seem  strange  to  you 
that  I  dare  to  talk  to  you  of  love — I,  who  never  saw 
you  till  to-day?  To  me,  it  is  not  strange.  All  my  life 
long,  I  have  been  dreaming  of  the  woman  I  could  love. 
I  have  waited  for  her,  till  I  was  weary  of  waiting— I 
have  sought  for  her,  till  I  was  weary  of  seeking.  And 
now,  now  at  last,  dear  Giulietta,  my  waiting  is  re- 
warded— my  dreams  have  come  true." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  for  a  moment  she  let  it 
rest  in  his  before  she  withdrew  it.  Truly  no  man  had 
ever  talked  to  her  as  this  man  talked!  She  listened, 
half  bewildered,  half  trembling.  She  did  not  quite 
understand  what  he  meant — whether  hfe  was  talking  of 
the  present  or  the  past;  but  only  that  He  was  talking 
of  love. 

"Did  that  lady  ask  you  to  get  her  the  flower?"  she 
asked,  presently. 

"No;  but  she  said  to  her  sister  that  she  wished 
for  it.  We  sailors  climb,  you  know,  like  cats;  and  to 
gather  it  was  easy.  I  only  wish  the  flower  had  been 
for  you!" 

"And  you  understood  her  foreign  tongue?" 

"Enough  for  that.  I  have  sailed  many  seas, 
and  eaten  the  bread  of  many  nations.  It  would  be 
strange  if  I  had  not  picked  up  a  few  words  here  and 
there." 

He  had  sailed  many  seas!     A  man  whose  home 
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was  on  the  deep;  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow! 
She  knew  a  girl  up  at  Cologqola  who  married  a  sailor; 
and  when  they  had  been  two  months  wedded,  the 
sailor  joined  his  ship  and  went  away  to  sea.  That  was 
three  years  ago;  and  to  this  day  the  girl  knew  not 
whether  she  was  wife  or  widow.  And  Giulietta  re- 
membered how  the  village  gossips  shook  their  heads 
and  vowed  they  had  foretold  it;  for  your  sailor,  they 
said,  is  ever  faithless!  And  this  man  with  the  grave 
voice,  and  the  ardent  eyes,  and  the  sweet,  persuasive 
words,  like  spoken  music  .  .  .  would  he  not  be  faith- 
less, like  the  rest?  The  thought  stung  her  with  quick 
pain.  But  she  said  nothing;  only  her  cheek  paled  a 
little  as  she  stood  with  averted  face,  looking  over  to- 
wards the  hills. 

All  at  once  she  felt  his  breath  upon  her  hand — 
the  hand  which  held  the  key.  She  drew  it  back 
quickly. 

"No,  cara,"  he  said,  "I  was  not  going  to  kiss  it. 
I  would  not  so  much  as  kiss  the  hem  of  your  garment 
by  stratagem.     But  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Cielo!  Do  you  hear  the  clocks?  Another  quarter 
gone,  and  the  day's  work  all  to  do!  What  will  Uncle 
Stefano  say  to  me  when  I  take  him  the  key?" 

Cinderella  herself  never  ran  more  swiftly  when  the 
clock  struck  twelve  than  La  Giulietta  now  ran  down 
the  time-worn  steps  and  echoing  corridors.  If  the 
sailor  had  not  been  as  good  at  running  as  at  climbing, 
he  would  have  found  it  a, hard  matter  to  keep  up  with 
her.  In  vain,  as  he  ran,  he  entreated  her  not  to  mind 
about  the  key.  She  might  leave  it  with  him,  and  he 
would  take  care  that  old  Citti  had  it  safely  when  the 
travellers  left. 
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But  she  only  shook  her  head  and  ran  the  faster. 

"When  shall  I  see  you  again?"  he  asked,  as  they 
traversed  the  last  passage. 

"How  can  I  tell?" 

"Will  you  go  to  market  in  the  morning?  Ah,  no — 
I  remember.  There  will  be  no  market  again  till  Thurs- 
day.    Will  you  come  here — to  the  Arena?"  ' 

"No,  no — impossible!" 

"Perhaps  you  may  be  going  to  mass?" 

"To  mass! — on  a  week-day  morning!  Do  you  take 
me  for  a  fine  lady?" 

"Well,  then,  to  vespers!  Surely  you  sometimes  go 
to  vespers?" 

"  Sometimes — not  often." 

They  had  now  reached  "the  little  door,"  as  it  was 
called.  It  would  have  been  a  big  door  anywhere  else. 
And  now,  because  she  was  agitated  and  in  haste,  La 
Giulietta  could  not  turn  the  key. 

"Let  me  tiy,"  said  the  sailor. 

But  the  lock  was  obstinate;  and  the  more  he  tried 
it,  the  less  it  would  open. 

"You  will  go  to  vespers  to-morrow,  dear  donzella?" 
he  urged.  "Say  that  you  will!  Where  shall  it  be? 
At  San  Zenone?  Or  is  San  Zenone  too  far  from  your 
home?  You  will  not?  So!  it  turns  at  last!  Shall  I 
not  take  charge  of  the  key?" 

But  the  girl — besides  that  she  had  left  her  basket 
in  the  workshop — would  not  give  up  her  trust.  She  had 
promised  to  leave  the  key  in  Uncle  Stefano's  hands, 
and  that  she  must  do,  to  the  letter. 

"Then  it  is  Addio,  but  not  for  long,"  he  said,  as 
he  locked  the  door  on  the  outside  and  gave  her  back 
the  key. 
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She  lifted  her  dark  lashes;  gave  him  one  shy,  swift 
glance;  whispered  "Addio,"  and  was  gone. 

Then  he  stood  looking  after  her  till  she  reached 
the  fifth  archway  to  the  left,  under  which  was  her 
uncle's  workshop. 

And  neither  he  nor  she  observed  how  the  driver 
of  a  pacing  vettura  checked  his  horse  to  stare  at  them; 
witnessed  their  parting;  and  then — having  a  fare  in- 
side and  a  load  of  luggage  on  the  roof — whipped  on 
savagely,  with  rage  in  his  heart  and  an  oath  between 
his  teeth. 

She  had  never  said  "Addio"  to  Tonio  Moretti  with 
such  a  look  as  that! 


r.  CHAPTER    VII. 

STEFANO  BENl'S  UNWELCOME  VISITORS. 

The  sailor  crossed  the  piazza,  and  took  a  chair 
under  the  awning  in  front  of  a  cafe,  where  a  number 
of  men  of  the  better  class  were  breakfasting  al  fresco. 
Here  he  called  for  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  sat  watch- 
ing till  La  Giulietta  should  come  from  her  uncle's  work- 
shop. He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Before  his  chocolate 
was  brought,  he  saw  her  on  the  threshold.  She  lingered 
a  moment,  as  if  listening  to  some  one  within;  cast  a 
hurried  glance  round  the  piazza;  and  then  sped  swiftly 
away,  past  the  guard-house  and  down  the  Via  Piazza 
Bra.  She  did  not  see  him,  and  he  did  not  move.  He 
only  followed  her  with  his  eyes  as  long  as  she  was  in 
sight. 

"Chocolate,  Signore?"  said  a  sleek  waiter,  deposit^ 
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ing  his  tiny  tray  upon  the  little  table  on  which  the 
sailor's  elbow  was  resting. 

The  man's  manner  was  a  trifle  off-hand,  as  if  he 
thought  this  pilot-coated  seaman  out  of  place  among 
his  gentlemen  customers. 

"How  much?"  asked  the  sailor,  his  hand  already  in 
his  pocket. 

"One  lira." 

Pilot-coat  threw  down  a  two-lire  piece. 

"You  may  bring  me  a  cigarette,  and  keep  the 
change." 

The  sleek  waiter  became  suddenly  respectful.  His 
gentlemen  customers  who  habitually  dawdled  away 
their  mornings  at  the  cafe  were  not  wont  to  fee  him  in 
this  way.  They  would  send  him  to  and  fio,  grumble 
at  the  quality  of  the  absinthe,  read  all  the  journals  in 
succession,  keep  possession  of  their  tables  the  whole 
morning  long,  and  not  give  him  more  than  ten  cente- 
simi  for  himself  when  all  was  done. 
'  The  sailor,  however,  observed  neither  his  incivility 
nor  his  civility.  Slowly  smoking  his  cigarette,  he  sat 
looking  dreamily  before  him,  seeing  and  hearing  no- 
thing. Meanwhile,  the  Englishman  and  his  daughters 
came  out  from  the  Amphitheatre,  entered  their  car- 
riage, and  drove  away;  old  Citti  hobbled  along  as  far 
as  the  fifth  archway,  to  claim  his  key;  Stefano  Beni 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  his  workshop,  and  held  a 
conversation  with  Luigi  the  blacksmith  over  Padre 
Anselmo's  wheel;  a  mountebank  in  a  gaily-painted  cart 
took  up  his  station  in  the  piazza,  and  discoursed  of 
quack  medicines  to  an  impromptu  audience ;  people 
and  vehicles  passed  and  repassed,  and  the  life  of  the 
place  grew  noisier  and  busier  as  the  day  waxed  hotter. 
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But  of  all  this  the  smoker,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts, 
was  as  unconscious  as  if  Verona  and  its  Amphitheatre 
were  a  hundred  miles  away. 

By-and-by,  having  come  to  the  end  of  his  cigarette, 
he  roused  himself,  and  got  up  with  a  bright,  assured 
look,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  some 
difficult  question.  And  then,  without  looking  to  right 
or  left,  he  walked  straight  across  to  the  fifth  arch- 
way. 

"Good  morning,  Signor  Beni.  May  I  speak  to  you 
for  five  minutes?" 

La  Giulietta's  uncle,  having  passed  on  the  priest's 
wheel  to  his  neighbour,  had  gone  back  to  the  shaping 
of  his  spokes.  Seeing  this  stranger  at  the  door,  he 
put  down  his  tools  and  wiped  his  hands  on  his  apron. 

"Surely,"  he  said;  and  pointed  to  a  three-legged 
stool,  which  was  the  only  seat  he  had  to  offer. 

But  the  sailor  preferred  to  stand. 
-"Not  till  I  have  told  you  my  business." 
.  The  wheelwright  looked  at  him  with  curiosity. 

"It  is  not  often,"  he  said,  "that  a  man  of  your  call- 
ing does  business  with  a  man  of  my  calling." 

"It  is  not  with  your  calling  that  I  am  concerned, 
Signor  Beni,"  replied  the  sailor;  "but  with  your  niece." 

"My  niece!  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  niece?" 

"I  wish  to  make  her  my  wife." 

A  sullen  flush  mounted  slowly  over  Stefano  Beni's 
sallow  face. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"I  come  from  Bari.  My  name  is  Cesare  Donate. 
I  am  a  merchant  seaman,  and  I  sail  my  own  vessel.  I 
have  worked  hard,  and  been  fortunate.  I  want  no  dowry 
with  the  woman  I  marry." 
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"Since  when  have  you  known  my  niece?" 

"Since  this  morning." 

"This  morning!  What  do  you  mean  by  *this 
morning'?" 

"I  mean  that  I  saw  her  by  chance  just  now,  in 
the  market-place,  and  that  I  followed  het  into  the 
Arena." 

"Never  till  this  morning?     Never  before?" 

"Never." 

The  wheelwright  laughed  contemptuously. 

"Go!"  he  said.     "You  are  mad." 

"Do  I  look  like  a  madman?" 

"You  talk  like  one;  that  is  worse." 

The  sailor  smiled  gravely. 

"Here  is  my  passport,"  he  said,  pulling  out  a  well- 
wGm  pocket-book,  and  producing  a  much  stamped 
and  counter-signed  document.  "I  have  not  my  ship's 
papers  with  me;  but  I  will  fetch  them  from  Venice." 

"Your  passport  and  your  ship's  papers  are  nothing 
to  me,"  said  the  wheelwright,  roughly.  "I  tell  you,  the 
thing  is  impossible." 

"Why  impossible?" 

"For  a  thousand  reasons." 

"Name  five." 

"One  is  enough.  Because  you  are  a  stranger,  and 
I  know  nothing  about  you." 

"That  is  an  objection  that  cures  itself  daily.  I  am 
less  a  stranger  to  you  now  than  I  was  ten  minutes 
ago;  and  when  we  have  known  each  other  for  a 
month,  it  will  be  as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  all  our 
lives." 

"But  if  I  don't  choose  to  know  you  at  all — what 
then?" 
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"Then  one  or  other  of  us  will  have  to  put  up  with 
an  annoyance.  Either  I  must  be  disappointed  of  the 
pleasure  of  your  friendship;  or  you  must  tolerate  mine. 
But,  good  Signor  Beni,  why  need  we  waste  words?  I 
am  an  honest  man,  and  a  prosperous.  I  love  your 
niece,  and  I  will  settle  twenty-five  thousand  lire  upon 
her  and  her  children  the  day  of  our  marriage.  Can  I 
say  fairer?" 

Stefano  Beni  bit  his  lip.  He  was  bewildered;  angry; 
impatient.  He  knew  not  what  to  say.  The  man  looked 
honest,  and  spoke  frankly.  To  test  the  truth  of  his 
statements  would  not  be  difficult.  Supposing  all  was 
as  he  represented  it  to  be,  would  he,  Stefano,  be  justi- 
fied in  maintaining  an  attitude  of  opposition?  He  loved 
his  niece  dearly — as  dearly  as  if  she  were  his  own 
daughter;  but  his  love  was  not  without  a  touch  of  sel- 
fishness. He  had  never  said  to  himself  that  he  wished 
his  little  Giulietta  to  live  unwedded  for  his  sake;  but 
the  future  held  few  possibilities  more  unwelcome  than 
that  of  her  marriage.  And  yet  ...  a  man  so  well-to- 
do  as  this  stranger!  A  man  willing  and  able  to  place 
her  in  a  position  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  needs 
and  dangers !  Twenty-five  thousand  lire  !  To  a  man 
in  Stefano  Beni's  rank  of  life,  twenty-five  thousand  lire 
(a  thousand  pounds  English)  is  a  handsome  fortune. 
^  "How  can  I  tell  that  you  would  do  all  this?"  he 
^  said,  sullenly;  "how  can  I  tell  that  what  you  say  is 
true?" 

"Give  me  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
satisfy  you  on  every  point.  If  you  like  to  come  with 
me  to  Venice,  you  shall  see  my  ship.  As  for  the  money, 
I  will  lodge  it  here,  in  Verona,  in  the  hands  of  any 
banker  you  please  to  name." 
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"And  what  then?  My  girl  is  not  to  be  bought  and 
sold  like  a  bale  of  merchandise!" 

"God  forbid!  No,  Signor  Beni — I  know  that.  Let. 
me  convince  you;  and  then  let  me  take  my  chance 
with  the  donzella.     That  is  all  I  ask." 

But  Cesare  Donato's  "all"  was  more  by  far  than 
Stefano  Beni  was  willing  to  concede.  That  "all"  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  small  end  of  an  iron 
wedge  in  an  iron  hand. 

Driven  into  a  comer,  the  wheelwright  considered  for 
a  moment — not  as  to  what  he  should  say,  but  as  to 
how  he  should  say  it. 

"See  here,  Signor  Donato,"  he  answered  presently, 
with  a  dogged  slowness  of  utterance.  "You  have  been 
plain  with  me — I  will  be  plain  with  you.  I  am  in  no 
haste  to  get  my  girl  married.  The  longer  she  stays 
with  me,  the  better  content  shall  I  be.  But  when  she 
marries — if  marry  she  must — it  shall  not  be  to  such 
an  one  as  you." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  *such  an  one'  as  I?  Am 
I  blind,  or  dumb,  or  a  hunchback?" 

"You  are  not  one  of  us.  You  say  you  come  from  Bari. 
That  is  just  as  if  you  said  you  came  from  America.  I 
know  nothing  about  Bari;  except  that  it  is  hundreds 
of  miles  away — as  far  away  as  America,  for  aught  I 
can  tell.  Your  people  are  not  our  people;  your  ways 
are  not  our  ways.  We  are  of  the  north — you  are  of 
the  south.  We  are  of  the  land — you  are  of  the  sea. 
It  will  not  do.     Let  there  be  an  end  of  it." 

"I  cannot  take  that  answer  from  you,  Stefano 
Beni." 

"You  will  have  to  take  it,"  said  the  wheelwright, 
roughly. 
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"I  may  have  to  take  it;  but  it  will  be  from  herself. 
I  claim  only  fair  treatment  and  a  fair  chance.  Make 
enquiry  as  to  my  character  and  my  means.  Sift  the 
quegjtion  as  much  as  you  please.  It  is  your  right. 
Or  I  will  myself  lay  the  proofs  before  you;  and  to 
insist  on  your  investigation  of  them  is  my  right.  The 
rest  concerns  your  niece." 

The  wheelwright  burst  into  an  angry  laugh. 

"By  the  body  of  Bacchus!"  he  said,  "this  is  good! 
A  fellow  whom  I  never  saw  before,  and  whom  I  wish 
never  to  see  again,  walks  into  my  workshop,  tells  me 
he  has  taken  a  fancy  to  my  niece  at  first  sight,  and 
refuses  to  accept  'No'  for  an  answer!" 

"I  deny  that  you  have  the  right  to  say  *No,'  unless 
you  show  that  I  am  unworthy,  and  a  liar." 

"Worthy  or  unworthy,  true  or  a  liar,  it's  all  one  to 
me.     I  disapprove;  and  that's  enough." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Donato.  "It  is  a  great 
deal  too  much.  To  watch  over  your  niece's  interests, 
to  protect  her  against  a  spendthrift,  a  drunkard,  or  a 
thief,  is  your  duty.  But  you  are  not  justified  in  standing 
between  her  and  an  honest  man  who  would  settle  his 
money  upon  her,  and  make  her  a  good  husband." 

"I  have  said  my  last  word.  I  disapprove.  Gkx)d 
morning." 

And  Stefano  Beni  took  up  his  chisel  and  mallet 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  no  more  time  to  waste 
in  idle  argument. 

"Then  I  say  again  that  I  will  accept  no  refusal  but 
hers.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  go  to  Venice  for  my  papers. 
Till  we  next  meet,  Signor  Beni." 

With  these  words,  the  sailor  lifted  his  hat  and  left 
the  workshop.  .  ^ 
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Then  Stefano  Beni  fell  to  work  savagely,  and  the 
chips  flew  from  his  chisel-point  like  sparks  from  a 
smith's  anvil.  Was  ever  man  so  tried — so  defied — so 
thwarted?  His  little  Giulietta,  forsooth!  His  pearl  of 
girls!  His  very  own!  She  whom  he  had  fed,  sheltered, 
cherished  in  the  core  of  his  heart,  since  she  was  a 
tiny,  toddling  child — she  for  whom  he  had  been 
secretly  scraping  and  saving  year  by  year,  as  persistently 
as  if  she  were  the  offspring  of  his  own  loins !  That  a 
fellow  like  this — a  foreigner  as  one  might  almost  say 
. — should  dare  to  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  her  ...  . 
Holy  Madonna!  it  was  enough  to  enrage  a  saint!  Was 
it  for  this  that  he  had  taken  such  pride  in  her  educa- 
tion, sending  her  to  the  Carmelite  school  daily  for 
nine  long  years,  till  she  could  not  only  read  and  write 
as  well  as  the  nuns  themselves,  but  embroider  better 
than  any  other  skilled  workwoman  in  Verona?  Was 
it  for  this  that  he  had  worked  summer  and  winter, 
week-days  and  festas,  counting  every  lira,  grudging 
nothing  for  the  good  of  the  little  one,  and  denying 
everything  to  himself?  Corpo  e  sangue! — no.  And 
this  man  alleged  that  he,  Stefano  Beni,  was  not  "justified" 
in  his  refusal!  "Justified,"  indeed!  A  fellow  like  this 
to  talk  of  justice!  Should  he  rear  a  delicate  and 
precious  flower,  shelter  it,  water  it,  train  it  with  in- 
finite pains  and  care;  and  when  it  came  at  last  to 
perfection,  should  it  be  rudely  plucked  by  the  rough 
hand  of  a  passing  stranger?  Would  that  be  justice? 
"An  honest  man,"  forsooth!  As  if  there  were  not 
scores  of  honest  men  in  Verona  as  good  as  he!  Let 
him  take  his  honesty  and  his  money  to  another  market, 
and  the  devil  go  with  him! 

Such  was  the  indignant  tenour  of  Stefano  Beni's 
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meditations.  Like  most  taciium  men,  he  could  be 
sufficiently  angry  when  roused;  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  was  wroth  exceedingly.  So  he  chiselled 
and  hammered,  and  muttered  and  fumed,  till  he  had 
worked  off  a  little  of  his  superfluous  heat;  then  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow;  drank  a  long  draught 
of  cold  water  from  the  old  green  pitcher  that  always 
stood  on  the  comer  shelf;  and  went  in  next  door  to 
see  how  his  neighbour  the  blacksmith  was  getting  on. 
Here  he  found  his  own  apprentice,  Matteo,  assisting  to 
hold  the  wheel,  while  Luigi  hammered  on  the  tire. 
The  job,  in  fact,  was  nearly  done. 

"Look  here,  neighbour,"  he  said,  presently;  "you 
have  more  book-learning  than  I,  and  know  more  about 
places.     Can  you  tell  me  an)rthing  about  Bari?" 

"About  Bari?"  the  blacksmith  repeated.  "Well, 
not  much.  It's  a  good  long  way  off,  down  in  the 
south  country." 

"But  it  is  in  Italy?" 

"Oh,  yes— it  is  in  Italy." 

"And  a  seaport?" 

"Surely — a  seaport  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  You 
may  see  plenty  of  Bari  trading-vessels  at  Ancona  and 
Venice.  Our  neighbour  Sacchi,  who  understands  the 
wholesale  business  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  town, 
gets  all  his  oil  from  Bari.  Being  brought  by  sea  to 
Venice,  it  comes  cheaper  than  the  oils  of  Florence  and 
Lucca,  which  have  to  be  brought  across  the  Appenines." 

"Then  it  is  a  place  doing  a  brisk  trade?" 

"None  more  so.  Don't  you  know  the  proverb — 
*Bari  for  oil;  Trani  for  figs;  Otranto  for  pretty  women*? 
But  why  do  you  ask?" 

To  this  question  the  wheelwright  made  no  reply; 
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but  stood  looking  silently  on,  while  the  last  nails  were 
driven. 

"I  will  settle  with  you  for  this  job,  Luigi,*'  he  said; 
"and  Padre  Anselmo  can  settle  with  me." 

He  did  not  choose  the  blacksmith  to  know  that 
the  cost  of  the  tire  was  to  come  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
That  was  a  secret  between  his  little  Giulietta  and 
himself;  and  perhaps  he  was  also  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  weakness  in  the  matter.  Then — having  to  send 
the  wheel  back  to  the  Golden  Sun — he  bade  Matteo 
c^l  round  by  way  of  the  Osteria  del  Cappello,  and 
tell  his  niece  that  he  was  too  busy  to  come  home  at 
mid-day  tp  dinner. 

"Got  a  pressing  job  on  hand,  neighbour?''  asked 
the  blacksmith,  who  had  his  share  of  curiosity. 

Stefano  Beni  looked  glum  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"No,"  he  said;  "but  Tm  out  of  sorts  to-day,  and 
have  no  stomach  for  my  food.     That's  all." 

And  so,  with  a  nod,  he  walked  off  to  the  cook's- 
shop  at  the  comer  of  the  Vicolo  San  Nicola,  and  bought 
him  half  a  loaf  of  black  bread  and  a  plate  of  beans 
and  oil;  upon  which  frugal  fare,  washed  down  with 
another  draught  from  the  green  pitcher,  he  presently 
made  his  solitary  meal. 

His  rage  was  over  now;  but  his  thoughts  were 
gloomy,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  bitterness.  He 
wondered,  as  he  lit  his  pipe  and  sat  brooding  in  the 
inner  gloom  of  his  den,  if  there  was  in  all  Verona  a 
man  more  ill-used  than  himself. 

All  at  once,  breaking  upon  the  mid-day  stillness 
of  the  almost  empty  piazza,  there  came  a  sound  as  of 
some  vehicle  furiously  driven;  and  the  next  moment 
— almost  before  he  had  raised  his  head  to  look — a 
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hack  vettura  dashed  up  to  his  door.  The  vettura  was 
empty;  the  horse  was  reeking;  the  driver  jumped  down, 
whip  in  hand,  and  walked  in  without  ceremony. 

It  was  Tonio  Moretti,  looking  pale  and  excited. 

"Good  morning,  neighbour  Beni,"  he  said.  "I 
feared  you  were  gone  home  to  dinner." 

"You  feared  wrongly,  then,"  growled  the  wheel- 
wright, without  taking  his  pipe  from  his  lips.  "Any- 
thing the  matter?" 

"Yes— I  have  something  very  important  to  say  to 
you." 

"It  must  needs  be  very  important,  to  make  you 
drive  like  that!" 

"The  matter  is  this,"  said  the  young  vetturino, 
boldly.  "I  love  your  niece  Giulietta.  You  know  me. 
You  know  that  my  father  left  me  five  thousand  lire; 
and  that  my  vettura  and  my  two  horses  are  my  own. 
I  can  keep  a  wife  in  comfort.  Will  you  give  me  La 
Giulietta's  hand  in  marriage?" 

For  a  moment,  Stefano  Beni  stared  at  him  in  angry 
stupefaction;  then  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  shivered  his 
pipe  into  a  dozen  pieces. 

"What!  another  of  you?"  he  exclaimed.  "Diavolo! 
it  is  too  much." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

love's  young  dream. 

"Then  it  is  Addio — but  not  for  long." 
Those  were  his  words.    How  well  she  remembered 
them!    How  well  she  remembered  the  way  in  which 
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they  were  said — the  tone,  so  resolute  and  so  tender! 
Sure  Romeo  himself  never  looked  and  spoke  more  like 
a  princely  lover! 

And  now  the  morrow  was  come— the  morrow  on 
which  he  had  urged  her  to  meet  him  at  the  Arena,  at 
San  Zenone,  at  matins,  at  vespers;  and  she  had  refused 
all  his  entreaties.  Except  on  market  days,  La  Giulietta 
rarely  passed  the  boundary  which  divided  the  little 
inner  world  of  the  Osteria  del  Cappello  from  the  outer 
world  of  streets  beyond  the  gate;  and  on  this  parti- 
cular morning,  if  even  she  had  needed  to  go  into  the 
town,  she  told  herself  she  would  have  put  up  with  any 
inconvenience  rather  than  seem  to  seek  a  meeting. 

But  it  so  happened  that  she  needed  nothing  out  of 
doors.  She  had  sent  her  embroidery  home  last  even- 
ing, and  must  now  begin  another  piece  for  the  same 
employer.  So  it  was  a  day  to  sit  at  work  while  day- 
light lasted. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  would  not  even  go  down  to 
the  well;  for  there  the  gossips  were  congregated  as 
usual,  and  there  Tonio  Moretti  was  loitering,  also  as 
usual,  casting  impatient  glances  towards  her  balcony, 
and  wondering  why  she  was  so  late.  But  he  might 
wait,  and  he  might  wonder;  and  when  he  was  tired  of 
waiting  and  wondering,  he  might  go!  What  right  had 
he  to  waylay  and  annoy  her  every  morning  with  his 
unwelcome  courtship?  How  dared  he  call  her  "Cara 
Giulietta?" 

"Good  Brigita,''  she  said,  interrupting  one  of  the 
neighbours  on  her  way  down  stairs,  "will  you  fill  my 
can  for  me?  I  am  so  busy  this  morning! — and  I  will 
do  as  much  for  you  another  day." 

And  :prigita,  who  wag   a  good-natured  soul,  and 
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wife  to  the  lame  clog-maker  on  the  fourth  floor,  smiled 
knowingly  as  she  took  the  big  brass  can  from  the  girl's 
hand,  and  said: — 

"With  pleasure,  Giulietta  mia;  but  there  is  one 
below  who  has  been  looking  for  you  this  last  half-hour. 
Ah!  ah!  I  used  to  pretend  to  be  hard-hearted  myself 
sometimes^  when  I  was  of  your  age,  and  Carlo  was 
courting  me!" 

So  Tonio  Moretti,  having  lingered  till  half-past 
seven^  went  his  way,  whereby  he  again  missed  the 
early  arrival  from  Milan,  and  missed  it  for  nothing. 

La  Giulietta,  meanwhile,  made  haste  with  her 
household  work;  dusting  and  washing  up;  polishing 
her  uncle's  carved  oak  chair,  and  rubbing  the  old 
brass  dishes  and  the  tall  classically  shaped  lucerne,  till 
they  shone  like  burnished  gold.  Then,  having  pre- 
pared her  vegetables  for  the  soup,  watered  the  flowers 
in  her  balcony,  fed  her  linnet,  and  done  all  that  per- 
fect cleanliness  and  order  could  do  to  make  the  place 
pretty  and  home-like,  she  brought  out  her  work-basket, 
and  her  bag  of  coloured  silks,  and  her  reels  of  gold 
and  silver  thread,  and  settled  down  to  the  day's 
embroidery. 

Such  was  the  routine  of  her  daily  life;  and  she 
was  wont  to  pursue  it  as  contentedly  as  if  there  were 
no  gay  shops  in  the  Via  del  Corso,  and  no  sweet 
country  walks  beyond  the  walls.  When  it  was  neither 
too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold  in  winter,  she  would 
carry  her  chair  out  upon  the  balcony;  and  there,  with 
bent  head  and  busy  fingers,  singing  softly  to  herself, 
she  plied  her  needle  in  the  sunshine. 

But  to-day  she  stayed  within;  sitting  a  little  way 
back  from  the  open  .window,  and  screened  by  a  climb- 
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ing  bower  of  nasturtiums  and  convolvuli,  which  all  the 
summer  it  had  been  her  delight  to  train.  From  here 
she  commanded  a  peep  over  one  side  of  the  courtyard, 
and  could  see,  not  only  the  archway  surmounted  by 
the  ancient  cognisance  of  the  Capulets,  but  also  the 
customers  going  in  and  out  of  the  trattoria;  the  serving- 
maid  carrying  the  dishes  across  from  the  kitchen;  the 
cobbler  in  his  stall  in  the  corner;  and  old  Anita  roast- 
ing her  chestnuts  under  the  gateway. 
"Then  it  is  Addio;  but  not  for  long!" 
The  words  ran  in  her  head  like  a  tune.  "Not  for 
long" — but  for  how  long?  Would  he  try  to  see  lier 
again  to-day?  What  if  he  were  even  now  in  the  street 
outside,  seeking  for  the  house?  What  if  he  were  just 
coming  into  the  courtyard*?.  If  she  saw  him  standing 
there  in  the  shade,  what  would  she  do?  She  hardly 
dared  to  peep  down  through*  the  nasturtiums,  lest  she 
should  meet  his  eyes  looking^up. 

Was  his  name  really  Romeo?  Or  did  he  say  that 
it  was  Romeo,  merely  by  way  of  telling  her  tliat  he 
loved  her?  This  was  a  knotty  point,  and  it  gave  her 
much  to  think  about.  If  he  were  indeed  Romeo  .  .  . 
ah!  if  he  were!  Now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Consiglio  there  was  a  picture  .which  she  used  to 
go  and  look  at  on  festa  days,  when  the  rooms  were 
open  to  the  public — an  indifferent  piece  of  art,  brown 
with  age,  and  not  entered  in  the  catalogue.  It  was  a 
portrait  of  some  unknown  personage  by  some  unknown 
artist,  apparently  a  follower  of  Giorgione;  and  it  re- 
presented a  dark-eyed,  melancholy  looking  man  with 
black  hair,  and  a  forked  beard,  and  a  gold  chain 
about  his  neck,  and  his  right  hand  resting  on  the  hilt 
of  a  jewelled  dagger.     A  mere  child  of  the  people^ 
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inheriting  the  people's  instinctive  love  for  art,  but 
utterly  ignorant  of  styles,  periods,  schools,  and  the  data 
of  costumes,  the  girl  had  long  since  made  up  her  mind 
that  this  sixteenth-century  personage  was  the  hero  of 
the  ancient  love-story.  She  had  interrogated  the  old 
canvas,  and  she  fancied  that  it  had  told  her  its  story. 
But  alas!  her  Romeo  of  yesterday  was  not  in  the  least 
like  her  Romeo  of  the  Palazzo  del  Consiglio.  His  hair 
and  beard  were  of  a  reddish  brown;  his  eyes  were 
grey;  he  had  nothing  of  the  fatal  look  of  the  man  in 
the  old  picture. 

Then  she  brought  out  her  ballad  (it  was  in  twenty- 
four  verses !)  and  set  herself  to  learn  it  by  heart.  And 
as  she  matched  her  silks  and  planted  her  stitches,  she 
sang  over  and  over  again  the  refrain  with  which  each 
stanza  ended: — 
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Last  evening,  she  sent  home  a  slip  of  bordering  for 
an  altar-cloth.  This  morning  she  was  beginning  on  a 
white  satin  stole,  to  be  by-and-by  covered  by  her  busy 
fingers  with  a  mediaeval  pattern  of  crimson  roses  alter- 
nating with  golden  oak  leaves  and  silver  acorns.     The* 
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design,  drawn  upon  vellum  and  richly  coloured,  lay 
beside  her  on  the  table.  A  dainty  handicraft!  It 
was  no  wonder  that  her  little  hands  were  soft  and 
delicate. 

**Io  t*amer6  per  sempre 
Romeo  '1  mio  ..." 

Was  that  a  tap  at  the  door? 

The  needle  dropped  from  her  fingers.  She  held 
her  breath,  listening,  not  daring  to  move. 

The  tap  was  repeated. 

That  he  should  actually  come  to  the  house — that 
he  should  venture  to  mount  the  stairs — that  he  should 
dare  to  knock  at  the  door  ....  this  was  what  she 
had  not  foreseen!  What  must  she  do?  To  admit  him 
was  out  of  the  question.  Did  he  suppose  that  any 
modest  maiden  would  do  that?  Surely  he  was  too 
bold!  She  had  but  one  course  open  to  her.  She  must 
keep  silent,  and  not  open  the  door. 

Then  there  came  a  third  tap,  and  a  boyish  voice 
(not  his  voice!)  cried,  impatiently: — 

"Ho,  there!    Is  no  one  within?" 

She  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it  at  once;  and 
there  stood  a  lad  with  a  basket. 

"The  Signorina  Giulietta  Beni?" 

"I  am  Giulietta  Beni." 

He  handed  her  the  basket,  and,  with  a  quick 
"Good  day!"  touched  his  cap  and  was  gone. 

Flowers!  A  simple  wicker  basket  lined  with  moss 
and  full  of  flowers — such  flowers  as  she  had  never 
seen  before!  Some  looked  as  if  made  of  white  velvet; 
some  were  like  wax,  semi-transparent,  pink  and  creamy 
white;  some  sparkled  all  over,  as  if  iced  or  crystallised; 
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and  some  were  more  like  butterflies  than  blossoms. 
Most  wonderful  of  all  was  a  star-shaped  crimson  flower 
with  a  jewelled  heart,  like  a  cluster  of  rubies  in  a 
golden  setting. 

The  girl  hung  over  them,  breathless,  bewildered, 
dazzled.  Such  flowers,  surely,  could  only  grow  in 
Paradise ! 

Then,  one  by  one,  being  almost  afraid  to  touch 
them,  she  took  them  out;  and  there  at  the  bottom  lay 
a  single  white  rose-bud,  with  a  slip  of  paper  twisted 
about  its  stem;  and  on  this  paper  was  written  in 
pencil — ^^  Romeo  a  GtulieitaJ* 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  she  shut  herself  up  in  the 
house;  working,  it  is  true,  yet  making  little  progress. 
Could  she  help  it,  if  her  thoughts  wandered  and  her 
hands  now  and  then  lay  idle  in  her  lap?  She  hid  the 
basket  in  her  own  room  at  dinner-time,  not  daring  to 
let  the  wondrous  Paradise-flowers  be  seen  by  Uncle 
Stefano;  and  in  the  evening,  when  it  became  dusk,  she 
stole  down  with  a  handful  of  the  fairest  for  Our  Lady's 
shrine  in  the  courtyard. 

So  the  hours  went  by;  and  when  night  came,  her 
sleep  took  up  the  sweet  dreams  of  the  day.  Then  the 
moon,  mounting  slowly  behind  the  roofs  at  the  back 
where  once  was  Capulet's  garden,  flooded  the  ancient 
house  and  its  surroundings  with  a  tender  glory;  and 
by-and-by  the  silver  stream  flowed  in  at  the  window  of 
the  room -in  which  she  slept,  stealing  along  the  wall; 
creeping  towards  the  table  at  her  bedside;  travelling 
with  imperceptible  motion  from  her  beads  to  her 
missal,  from  her  missal  to  the  single  rose-bud  in  its 
tumbler  of  water  standing  nearest  to  her  pillow.  And 
when  it  slid  presently  to  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  the 
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girl's  lips  parted  in  a  happy  smile,  as  if  that  wander- 
ing ray  carried  a  message,  or  a  kiss,  from  the  white 
bud  on  the  table  to  the  crimson  blossom  of  her  mouth* 


CHAPTER  IX. 
"CRABBED  AGE  AND  YOUTH." 

"My  little  girl,"  Said  Stefano  Beni,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  lips,  "you  are  happy,  aren't  you?  As  happy 
as  Lotta  and  Lisa,  for  instance?" 

It  was  evening — ^the  evening  of  the  second  day 
after  his  interview  with  Cesare  Donate.  Giulietta, 
meanwhile,  had  heard  no  more  of  her  stranger-lover; 
but  the  wheelwright  had  this  very  afternoon  received 
another  visit  from  him.  Donato  had  been  to  Venice 
and  back  during  the  forty-eight  hours;  and  had  brought 
with  him  his  ship's  papers,  a  bundle  of  bills  of  lading, 
invoices,  and  the  like;  all  of  which,  including  his  pass- 
port, and  some  letters  written  by  a  certain  Canon 
Alassio  of  Bari,  in  whose  parish  Donato  owned  a  small 
property,  the  wheelwright  had  been  unwillingly  con- 
strained to  examine.  That  the  man  was  respectable 
and  respected — all,  in  short,  that  he  represented  him- 
self to  be — was  evident  enough.  So  much,  at  least, 
Stefano  Beni  was  bound  to  admit..  Not  many  maidens 
in  his  little  girl's  rank  of  life  had  the  chance  of  marry- 
ing so  well; — that  also  could  not  be  denied.  As 
Donato's  wife,  she  would  never  need  to  turn  her  hand 
to  household  work;  she  would  hold  her  head  as  high 
as  the  wife  of  any  tradesman  in  Verona;  nay,  she 
would   almost   be   a   lady!     The  Canon's   letters   to 
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Donate  were  addressed  to  II  Capitano  Donato.  Wor- 
ried and  irritated  as  he  was,  Stefano  Beni  could  not 
but  feel  a  glow  of  secret  pride  as  he  thought  of  these 
things. 

"My  nephew-in-law,  the  Capitano  Donato!" — how 
grandly  it  rolled  off  one's  tongue ! 

The  wheelwright  could  not  resist  saying  it  to  him- 
self once  or  twice,  as  he  walked  home  that  evening; 
and  each  time  that  he  repeated  it,  his  soul  was  com- 
forted within  him.  As  for  Tonio  Moretti,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  with  what  scorn  La  Giulietta's  uncle 
regarded  him  and  his  pretensions.  A  vetturino,  for- 
sooth! As  if  his  niece  would  marry  a  vetturino!  Yet 
three  days  ago,  although  his  opposition  would  have 
been  just  as  detemjined,  he  would  have  admitted  that 
Tonio  Moretti  was  an  excellent  match,  and  his  pride 
at  least  would  have  been  gratified  by  the  offer. 

Never  in  his  life  had  Stefano  Beni  been  so  per- 
plexed and  so  unhappy  as  during  these  last  forty-eight 
hours.  He  had  brooded  over  the  thing  by  day,  and 
lain  awake  thinking  of  it  by  night,  till  his  head  and 
his  heart  ached.  At  first  he  was  for  sending  his 
niece's  lovers  to  the  right-about,  and  burying  the  whole 
episode  in  obhvion;  but  this  was  more  easily  said  than 
done.  Resolute  men  both,  the  suitors  declined  to  be 
summarily  dismissed.  Each  claimed  his  right  to  be 
answered  by  the  girl  herself.  Thus  brought  to  bay, 
the  wheelwright  made  up  his  mind  to  be  beforehand 
with  them.  She  should  know  everything;  and  firom 
his  own  lips.  Besides,  he  could  not  but  be  conscious 
of  an  uneasy  sense  of  duty  in  the  matter.  Had  he 
any  right  to  stand  between  her  and  her  possible  good 
fortune?    And  if  she  must  many  and  leave  him  (for 
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girls  ivould  marry),  were  it  not  better  she  married 
well  than  ill?  Whereby  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  so  far 
as  Stefano  Beni's  consent  was  necessary,  Cesare 
Donato's  cause  was  as  good  as  gained. 

And  this  was  why  the  old  man,  after  sitting  moodily 
by  the  fire  for  the  best  part  of  the  evening,  took  his 
pipe  from  his  lips,  and  asked  his  little  girl  if  she  was 
happy. 

La  Giulietta,  deftly  repairing  her  uncle's  Sunday 
waistcoat,  looked  up  with  a  glad  smile. 

"Happy  ?  I  should  think  so,  little  uncle !  Far  happier 
than  Lotta  and  Lisa,  whose  mother  is  always  scolding." 

"But  they  have  more  pleasure  than  you." 

"They  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre,  because  their 
cousin  Tomaso  gives  them  tkketsj^but  I  don't  envy 
them.     I  am  content  to  be  atrhome  with  you." 

"I  am  a  dull  old  fellow  to  be  at  home  with.  Many 
maidens  of  your  age  would  by  this  time  be  thinking 
of  husbands  and  homes  of  their  own." 

La  Giulietta  bent  over  her  work,  and  was  silent. 

"Have  you  had  no  such  thoughts,  my  child?" 

"I — little  uncle?"  she  stammered,  diligently  stitch- 
ing. 

"Ay,  you.  Why  not?  You  were  sixteen  your  last 
birthday.  ..." 

"Seventeen!"  she  interposed,  quickly. 

"Was  it  seventeen?  Dio!  how  time  flies!  Well 
then,  you  were  seventeen  last  birthday,  and  are  pretty 
enough  for  a  princess." 

"Am  I  pretty,  little  uncle?  Do  you  really  think  I 
am  pretty?" 

"Do  I  think  that  you  don't  know  all  about  it  better 
than  I  do?" 
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La  Giulietta  jumped  up,  and  gave  him  a  kiss  on 
each  cheek. 

"I  am  so  glad  I  am  pretty!"  she  said,  gaily.  "I 
want  to  be  pretty!" 

"Tell  the  truth,  and  say  you  want  to  be  ad- 
mired." 

But  there  the  wheelwright  was  wrong.  She  had 
"no  such  stuff  in  her  thoughts."  To  be  fair  in  the 
eyes  of  one — one  only;  that  was  all  her  ambition. 

"I  don't  car^  a  bit  to  be  admired,"  she  said, 
going  back  to  her  waistcoat-mending.  "But  for  your 
sake,  little  uncle,  I -should  be  sorry  if  I  was  ugly  to 
look  at!" 

"For  my  sake!  Che!  che! — you  have  been  the 
light  of  my  eyes,iifrom  the  day  I  brought  you  home 
with  me  from  Colognola — a  little  motherless  mite 
rolled  up  in  a  shawl,  sound  asleep,  and  not  able  to 
speak  six  words  plainly!" 

"That  was  the  day  after  my  mother's  death!" 

"Ay;  and  the  neighbours  thought  I  was  mad,  be- 
cause I  didn't  pack  you  off  to  your  father's  sister  at 
Naples — she  who  had  never  even  seen  you,  and  had 
seven  children  of  her  own  to  look  after!  *Not  a  bit  of 
it,'  says  I;  Hhe  babe's  all  that's  left  to  me  of  my  own 
kith  and  kin,  and  who  so  fit  to  take  her  as  myself?' 
And  I  did  take  you,  then  and  there.  It  had  been  a 
hot  day,  I  remember,  and  the  evening  turned  chilly 
after  sun-down;  and  thankful  I  was  when  neighbour 
Bartolo  overtook  me  in  his  carretta.  *Want  a  lift, 
friend  Beni?'  says  he;  *give  me  your  bundle,  and  jump 
up.' — 'My  bundle's  a  baby,'  says  I.  You  should  hav^ 
seen  his  face!  God  knows,  I  was  sad  enough;  and 
yet  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  help  laughing!" 
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"How  thankful  I  am  that  you  did  not  pack  the 
poor  little  bundle  off  to  Naples,  Uncle  Stefano!" 

"Still,  it  might  have  been  better  for  you,  my  little 
girl.  You  would  have  been  brought  up  under  a  wo- 
man's eye,  and  among  children  like  yourself." 

"You  have  been  as  good  to  me  as  any  woman — 
and  better!" 

"Well,  well — your  Aunt  Francesca  Petrucelli,  rich 
as  she  is,  has  her  own  family  to  provide  for;  and  what 
few  lire  I  have  scraped  together  are  all  for  you,  my 
child!  Shall  I  tell  you  what  has  been  in  my  mind 
this  many  a  year?  I  have  thought  that  by  and  by, 
perhaps,  I  might  manage  to  buy  a  bit  of  ground  on 
one  of  the  hillsides  yonder,  and  build  a  little  house  on 
it  for  you  and  me.  I  should  like  ID  sit  in  the  shade 
of  my  own  vine  and  eat  polenta  o^my  own  growing, 
before  I  die." 

"Dear  Uncle  Stefano,  you  will  never  be  rich  enough 
for  that!" 

"How  can  you  tell?  And  then  I  have  also  thought 
that — ^who  knows? — the  Madonna  might  some  day 
send  us  an  honest,  industrious  lad  whom  I  could  love 
as  a  son,  and  who  would  make  a  good  husband  for 
my  Giulietta." 

Again  she  made  no  reply.     What  could  she  say? 

"You  don't  want  to  live  and  die  a  nun,  do  you, 
my  child?" 

"Dear  little  uncle — the  future  will  take  care  of 
itself!" 

There  was  a  momentary  silence.  He  saw  that  she 
^was  embarrassed;  and  her  embarrassment  added  to  his 
difficulty. 

"I  think  I  know  of  one  who  would  be  glad  enough 
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to  take  care  of  your  future,  my  little  girl,"  he  said, 
presently. 

She  dropped  the  button  she  was  about  to  sew  on, 
and  stooped  to  look  for  it. 

"Tonio  Moretti  wishes  you  well." 

He  said  it  with  a  sinking  heart;  for  he  had  begun 
to  fear  that  she  might  not  be  indifferent  to  the  good- 
looking  vetturino. 

"Tonio  Moretti?    I  detest  Tonio  Morettil" 

"But  all  the  girls  are  in  love  with  him!" 

"Then  they  are  not  of  my  mind,  Uncle  Ste- 
fano." 

"When  little  maidens  say  they  *  detest'  a  man,  it 
sometimes  means  that  they  like  him  very  much  indeed," 
said  the  wheelwri^t,  anxiously. 

"And  when  \  say  that  I  detest  Tonio  Moretti,  it 
means  that  I  hate  the  sight  of  his  face  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  that  I  would  go  half-an-hour  out  of 
my  way  any  day,  rather  than  meet  him!" 

The  old  man  was  puzzled,  but  not  convinced.  It 
might  be  a  lovers'  quarrel,  after  all. 

"Maybe  he  has  offended  you?" 

"He  is  always  offending  me.  His  very  name  offends 
me.  Dear  little  uncle,  don't  speak  to  me  of  Tonio 
Moretti — I  have  never  liked  him,  and  nothing  would 
ever  make  me  like  him." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  like  him — or  anyone,  for  that 
matter,"  said  the  wheelwright,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"I'd  rather  keep  my  little  girl  to  myself  for  a  few  years 
longer — if  I  can." 

He  waited,  looking  at  her  wistfully. 

"If  I  can!"  he  repeated. 

Still  she  made  no  reply. 
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"There  is  a  certain  Cesare  Donate,  by  the  way  .  .  . 
do  you  know  him?" 

She  vaguely  repeated  the  name.  No — she  had 
never  heard  it. 

"He  knows  you." 

"He  is  welcome." 

"He — body  of  Bacchus!  I  may  as  well  out  with  it 
at  once.     He  asks  you  in  marriage." 

"She  looked  up,  laughing  somewhat  nervously. 

"I  am  much  obliged,"  she  said.     "Who  is  he?" 

"A  man  older  than  'Tonio  Moretti,  and  better  off 
— a  rich  man,  in  fact.  What  you  women  call  *a  good 
match.'" 

"One  of  your  customers,  little  uncle?" 

"No;   a  stranger." 

"But  it  is  ridiculous!" 

"You  are  sure  you  know  nothing  of  him?" 

"I  never  heard  of  him  in  my  life." 

"Still,  you  must  have  seen  him.  Think,  my  child 
— you  showed  some  travellers  over  the  Arena,  the  other 
day"  .  .  . 

She  looked  startled.  A  doubt  flashed  across  her. 
Yet  he  said  "a  rich  man."  No;  it  was  impossible. 
Her  Romeo  was  as  poor  as  herself. 

"An  old  Signore  and  his  two  daughters — foreigners," 
she  replied,  hesitatingly. 

"No  one  beside?  He  of  whom  I  speak,  this  Cesare 
Donato,  is  a  seaman — master  of  a  trading  vessel  .  .  . 
Ah!    You  begin  to  understand!" 

Stefano  Beni  looked  at  her  fixedly,  and  a  dull  pain 
seemed  to  tighten  at  his  throat. 

"Sol  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  said,  bitterly;  "the  old 
man's  day  is  over." 
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But  she  flew  to  him ,  and  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Dearest,  dearest  uncle!"  she  cried,  "that  can  never 
be!    I  will  only  love  you  the  more!" 

That  is  what  the  young  always  say;  and  for  the 
moment,  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  they  believe  it. 
They  are  so  happy  that  they  credit  themselves  with  a 
boundless  capacity  for  loving.  The  new  tie  will  but 
strengthen  the  old  ties;  the  new  hope  keep  bright  the 
old  memories.  Nothing  shall  be  changed;  no  one  shall 
be  superseded;  all  shall  be  bettered,  consolidated,  en- 
riched;  for  is  not  the  Golden  Age  come  back? 

So  say  the  young;  so  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 
But  the  old  know  better.  They  listen,  they  smile,  they 
affect  to  believe;  but,  like  Stefano  Beni,  they  know 
that  their  day  is  over. 


CHAPTER  X. 
IS  IT  "yes"  or  "no"? 

"Engaged — and  not  to'Tonio  Moretti?  impossible!" 

"Impossible,  if  you  please;  but  true.  It  is  I  who 
say  it." 

To  lodge  in  the  Osteria  del  Cappello  was  to  live  in 
a  house  of  glass.  The  gossips  had  La  Giulietta's  en- 
gagement at  their  tongues'  ends  the  very  day  after 
Stefano  Beni  had  given  his  consent.  They  talked  of 
nothing  else  that  morning  round  the  well. 

"I  tell  you  he  was  there  all  last  evening,"  said 
Monna  Teresa.  "A  tall  man  with  a  reddish  beard; 
a  sailor  by  his  clothes." 
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"Ay;  he  had  been  round  to  the  Arena  in  the  after- 
noon to  see  neighbour  Stefano,  and  they  returned  to- 
gether. My  Giacomo  happened  to  be  coming  home  at 
the  time,  and  he  followed  them  all  the  way  from  the 
Piazza  Br^." 

"Old  Stefano  was  minded  to  treat  him  well,  any- 
how," put  in  another.  "He  came  down  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  ordered  a  fowl  and  a  bottle 
of  Aleatico  for  supper!" 

"Yes,"  said  Brigita,  the  wife  of  the  lame  clogmaker; 
"and  the  girl  Maria,  who  took  up  the  tray,  told  me 
they  had  both  lucerne  lighted,  and  most  beautiful 
flowers  on  the  table.     It  was  quite  a  Festa!" 

"Well,  but  who  is  he?" 

"Where  does  he  come  from?" 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"He  comes  from  Venice — I  know  that  for  certain," 
said  Brigita. 

"What  will  'tonio  say?" 

"Poor  Tonio!  He'll  be  fine  and  angry,  FU  warrant." 

"And  with  reason.  'Tonio  has  not  been  well 
treated." 

"No,  indeed!  Why,  he  has  courted  La  Giulietta 
for  the  last  twelve  months!" 

"And  now  to  be  turned  off  for  a  stranger  whom 
nobody  has  ever  seen  before!  But  there! — he  was  too 
good  for  her." 

"Much  too  good.  She  never  knew  how  to  value 
him." 

"Che!  che!  chel  some  girls  don't  know  when  they're 
well  off." 

"A  lad  that  any  lady  might  have  been  proud  to 
have  for  her  sweetheart!" 
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"I  don't  think  much  of  the  one  she  has  put  over 
his  head,"  says  Monna  Teresa. 

Dame  Giannetta  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

"Neither  of  my  girls  would  look  at  him,"  she  says, 
scornfully. 

"He  is  ever  so  much  older  than  Tonio!" 

"Five-and-thirty,  at  the  least!" 

"And  not  half  so  good-looking." 

"Then  that  red  beard!  Ugh!  Not  to  obey  the 
Holy  Father  himself  would  I  have  married  a  man  with 
a  red  beard,  when  I  was  a  girl!" 

"Well,  well,  there  must  be  something  at  the  bottom 
of  it.     He's  well  off,  maybe." 

"Absurd! — a  sailor,  and  well  off!  Those  fellows 
spend  their  money  as  fast  as  they  get  it." 

"I  must  say  I  am  astonished  that  neighbour  Beni 
should  favour  such  a  match,"  says  Dame  Giannetta, 
going  oif  majestically,  with  her  can  upon  her  head.  "I 
should  be  sorry,,  indeed,  not  to  look  higher  for  my  girls! 
A  sailor,  forsooth!  I  should  like  to  see  Lotta  or  Lisa 
taking  up  with  a  sailor!" 

La  Giulietta,  meanwhile,  little  dreamed  that  her 
secret  was  even  suspected;  but  because  she  desired  to 
avoid  'Tonio  Moretti,  she  kept  away  from  the  well  at 
the  hours  when  it  was  most  frequented.  Whereupon 
the  gossips,  taking  it  for  granted  that  she  was  avoiding 
themselves  through  malice  prepense,  credited  her  with 
pride,  slyness,  and  every  unamiable  quality  under  heaven. 

"Is  it  you  who  have  thrown  La  Giulietta  over,  or 
is  it  La  Giulietta  has  thrown  you  over,  Tonio?"  asked 
Dame  Giannetta,  meeting  him  in  the  yard  as  he  was 
going  to  dinner.  For  being  alone  and  a  bachelor,  the 
young  man  generally  took  his  meals  at  the  Osteria. 
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"What  do  you  mean,  Dame  Giannetta?"  he  said, 
frowning. 

"Eh,  dear  me!  we  all  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a 
match!" 

"Match  or  no  match,  what  business  is  it  of 
anyone's?" 

"No  offence,  Tonio — only  one  is  surprised,  you 
know." 

"Surprised!  What  the  devil  are  you  surprised 
about?" 

"Cielo!  haven't  you  heard?  Ah,  well — Fm  no 
mischief-maker.     Good  morning,  'Tonio!" 

And  away  went  Dame  Giannetta,  leaving  the 
vetturino  to  go  to  his  dinner  with  what  appetite  he 
might. 

His  appetite,  however,  was  not  much  impaired  by 
the  conversation.  Perhaps  he  did  not  particularly 
notice  what  was  put  before  him,  or  how  it  was  served. 
Perhaps  he  washed  it  down  with  an  extra  draught  of 
the  thin  "black"  wine  which  was  the  favoured  drink 
of  the  establishment;  but  except  that  he  was  a  trifle 
more  sulky  than  usual,  the  young  man  betrayed  no- 
thing of  the  uneasiness  brooding  in  his  breast.  Still 
he  was  uneasy.  Stefano  Beni  had  by  no  means 
welcomed  him  as  he  conceived  he  ought  to  have  been 
welcomed.  The  wheelwright  had,  in  fact,  thrown  the 
coldest  of  cold  water  on  his  suit.  As  for  the  girl  her- 
self, she  systematically  avoided  him.  Then  what  about 
that  stranger  in  the  Piazza  Br^?  And,  above  all,  what 
about  these  hints  of  Dame  Giannetta's? 

Too  proud  to  question  any  of  those  who  could 
have  told  him  the  gossip  of  the  place,  he  nursed  his 
disquietude  till  the  day's  work  was  done;   then  made 
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up  his  mind  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Benis,  and  bring 
matters  to  an  issue.  But  he  went  first  to  his  lodging,  to 
smarten  himself  as  became  a  suitor  on  his  promotion. 

He  was  a  self-confident  young  fellow  enough;  yet 
his  heart  beat  quicker  as  he  went  up  the  stairs. 

"You  here?"  said  the  wheelwright,  himself  an- 
swering the  bell. 

"May  one  pay  you  a  little  visit  this  evening,  neigh- 
bour Beni?  I  have  come  to  offer  my  respects  to  the 
Signorina  Giulietta;  and,  to-morrow  being  a  Festa,  to 
invite  you  for  a  drive  in  the  country.  I  will  put  both 
horses  to  my  vettura,  and  take  you  to  the  Ponte  di  Veja." 

He  had  conned  this  little  speech  over  in  his  mind 
all  the  afternoon,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  de- 
livered it  with  becoming  fluency. 

"My  niece,"  said  the  wheelwright,  "place  a  seat 
for  our  visitor." 

La  Giulietta  put  down  her  work,  rose  silently,  and 
placed  a  chair  as  far  as  possible  from  her  own.  She 
had  on  her  best  black  gown,  a  little  knot  of  crimson 
ribbon  at  her  throat,  and  a  white  rose  in  her  hair. 
The  room  was  full  of  light.  There  were  flowers  on  the 
table.  And  Stefano  Beni  was  in  his  Sunday  coat. 
'Tonio  Moretti  was  not  gifted  with  very  keen  powers 
of  observation;  but  he  could  see  that  they  were  ex- 
pecting a  guest. 

"I  hope  I  am  not  unwelcome,"  he  said,  half- 
defiantly;  standing  with  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
chair.  "I  come  as  a  friend.  Do  you  accept  my  in- 
vitation?" 

The  wheelwright  glanced  at  his  niece. 

"We  cannot  accept  it,"  he  replied. 

"  Cannot  1" 
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"But  we  thank  you  all  the  same." 

'* 'Cannot'  means  'will  not,'  I  suppose?" 

"Not  so.     It  means  we  are  engaged." 

A  black  frown  settled  on  Tonio  Moretti's  brow. 

"You  are  not  engaged  for  the  whole  day?"  he 
said,  incredulously. 

"Yes;  for  the  whole  day.  We  go  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  we  shall  not  be  back  till  evening." 

"You  say  that  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it." 

"I  need  not  tell  a  lie  in  order  to  get  rid  of  you,  or 
any  other  intruder,"  retorted  the  wheelwright,  wrath- 
fuUy. 

"Oh!  I  am  an  intruder,  am  I?" 

"If  you  want  plain  speaking — yes." 

The  vetturino  broke  into  an  angry  laugh. 

"Good,"  he  said.  "Now  I  understand  what  you 
mean;  but  let  me  tell  you — you  especially.  La  Giulietta 
— that  there  are  plenty  here  in  Verona  who  would  be 
only  too  well  pleased  by  the  like  intrusion." 

The  girl  laid  down  her  work  and  looked  at  him 
for  the  first  time. 

"We  do  not  doubt  it,"  she  said,  gently.  "We  know 
you  mean  kindly.  Why  need  there  be  rough  words  on 
either  side?  Surely  we  may  thank  you  for  your  civility, 
and  decline  it,  without  offence." 

"I  want  to  know  if  you  decline  me?"  he  said, 
coming  abruptly,  and  almost  fiercely,  to  the  point.  "I 
asked  your  uncle  the  other  day.  I  meant  to  ask  you 
to-morrow.  But  if  I  go  now,  I  shall  not  come  back 
again;  so  let  us  out  with  it.  I've  courted  you  nigh 
upon  a  year;  and  you  have  known  well  enough  what 
I  meant.     I — I  shouldn't  have  courted  you,. if  I  hadn't. 
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loved  you"  ....  (here  his  voice  shook  a  little,  and 
his  look  softened.)  "Say;  how  shall  it  be?  Yes,  or 
No?" 

The  girl  turned  her  face  away. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  faltered. 

"Is  it  'Yes,'  or  *No'?" 

"Enough,  my  lad!  Don't  you  see  that  it's  *No'?" 
interposed  Stefano,  impatiently.  "Take  your  answer 
like  a  man,  and  have  done." 

But  'Tonio  Moretti  never  took  his  eyes  from  her 
face. 

"I  am  waiting  for  my  answer,"  he  said,  turning 
very  pale. 

"Indeed,  it  must  be  *No,'"  the  girl  said,  with 
trembling  lips. 

"Is  it  that  you  like  some  one  else  better?  Sangue 
di  Dio!  I  knew  it.  Well,  whoever  he  is,  I  wish  you 
joy  of  him !  It's  nothing  to  me.  There  are  dozens  of 
girls — your  betters  every  one — who  will  jump  if  I  but 
hold  up  my  finger.  So  good-bye  to  you.  La  Giulietta; 
and  if  either  of  us  lives  to  repent  this  ending,  it  won't 
be  I!" 

"You  are  an  insolent  cub!"  shouted  the  wheel- 
wright, following  him. 

But  the  vetturino  had  flung  out  of  the  room,  crossed 
the  passage,  and  already  reached  the  outer  door. 

Now  it  chanced  that  at  the  moment  when,**  he 
lifted  the  catch,  some  one  on  the  outside  pulled  the 
bell;  whereupon,  the  door  being  suddenly  opened,  lie 
almost  ran  against  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
threshold. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  coming  guest,  step- 
ping quickly  back. 
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And  by  the  dim  light  of  the  little  oil-lamp  on  the 
landing,  'Tonio  Moretti  recognised  the  stranger  of  the 
Piazza  Bri. 

This  was  Cesare  Donato's  second  visit  in  the 
character  of  an  accepted  lover;  as  that  of  the  previous 
evening  was  his  first.  So  far,  at  all  events,  the  gossips 
were  right.  To-morrow,  doubtless,  they  would  know 
that  he  had  used  the  privilege  of  a  "promesso,"  and 
come  again;  and  the  very  "cakes  and  ale"  with  which 
he  was  entertained  would  be  no  mystery  to  them. 
What  they  did  not  know,  however,  was  the  suddenness 
with  which  all  these  changes  had  been  brought  about. 
That  there  had  been  a  secret  attachment,  opposition 
on  the  part  of  neighbour  Stefano,  slyness,  and  secrecy, 
and  deception  all  round — of  this  they  were  positive. 
No  amount  of  evidence  would  have  convinced  them 
that  the  lovers  never  met  in  their  lives  till  little  more 
than  a  week  ago,  and  that  they  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight. 

The  first  visit  was  somewhat  formal,  as  such  first 
visits  are  wont  to  be.  Donato  felt  that  he  was  treated 
as  a  guest,  and  to  Stefano  Beni  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  altogether  a  welcome  guest.  But  to-night — pos- 
sibly because,  being  angered  with  the  one  suitor,  he 
felt  more  favourably  to  the  other;  or  perhaps  because 
he  was  becoming  more  accustomed  to  the  new  order 
of  things — the  old  man  gave  his  future  nephew-in-law 
a  better  reception.  He  even  shook  hands  with  him 
when  he  came  in,  and  when  he  went  away. 

Then,  too,  they  had  much  to  talk  about;  for,  to- 
morrow being  the  Festa  of  some  popular  saint,  all 
Verona  would  make  holiday;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
La  Giulietta  and  her  uncle  should  go  with  Donato  to 
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Venice  for  the  day,  to  see  his  ship,  the  brig  Diamante, . 
there  lying  in  harbour.  So,  what  with  lookitig  over  the 
train-bill  and  planning  the  excursion,  this  second  eyen^ 
ing  passed  not  only  smoothly,  but  pleasantly.  They 
were  to  start  early  in  order  to  have  a  long  day,  and 
Donato  proposed  that  they  should  take  the  first  .ex- 
press, leaving  Verona  at  7  a.m.  This  would  give  them 
some  nine  or  ten  hours  in  Venice,  and  allow  for  return- 
ing in  good  time  in  the  evening. 

"If  I  c(Hne  for  you  at  half-past  six  to-monrow  morn- 
ing, it  will  not  be  too  soon,"  he  said,  at  pajfting.  "And 
I  will  bring  a  vettura;  unless  you  prefer  one  irom  th» 
yard  below?" 

But  a  vettura  from  the  yard  was  not  to  be.  thought 
of.  Neither  was  it  desirable  that  he  should  come  to 
fetch  them  when  Tonio  and  all  the  gossips  were  about 
So  the  wheelwright  suggested  that  they  should  meet 
at  the  station;  and  thus  it  was  settled.    . 

"Weather  permitting,  you  know,"  said  old  Beni, 

"I  promise  a  south-east  wind,  a  cloudless  sky,. and 
sunshine  from  dawn  till  dusk." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  La  Giulietta,  seriousfy.  "Our 
Lady  alone  can  do  that." 

But  she  secretly  resolved  to  propitiate  the  Madonna 
that  very  night  with  a  special  taper. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE    "DIAMANTE." 

The  Madonna,  doubtless,  permitted  herself  to  be 
propitiated;  for  the  weather  next  day  turned  out  just 
as   Donato   predicted.     Never   was   autumn   morniijg 
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!.more  1)1111131111;  the  air  crisp  and  cool;  the  sky  a  dome 
of  liquid  blue;  hills,  plain,  and  city  flooded  with  sun- 
shine. At  five,  the  bells  began  clanging  from  the 
campaniles;  and  at  half-past  six,  the  wheelwright 
and  his  niece  passed  out  through  the  courtyard, 
and  took  their  way  towards  the  Somma  Campagna 
station. 

The  Strada  Vicentina  is  a  long,  hot  road;  and  they 
had  the  sun  full  in  their  faces  all  the  way.  But 
Stefano  Beni  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  fling 
away  a  couple  of  lire  on  coach-hire,  even  though  it 
was  a  Festa.  So  they  trudged  on  amid  a  stream  of 
pedestrians  bound  for  the  same  goal;  and  presently 
'Tonio  Moretti,  with  new  rosettes  at  his  horse's  head 
and  a  camelUa  in  his  button-hole,  drove  past  them  at 
a  gallop;  his  vettura  full  of  Austrian  soldiers.  The 
girl  shrank  back,  and  clUng  to  her  uncle's  arm;  but 
the  rejected  suitor,  seeming  not  to  see  them,  vanished 
in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

But  who  is  this,  in  uniform  of  navy  blue  all  glitter- 
ing with  anchor  buttons,  coming  forward  at  the  station 
to  meet  them? 

Not  Cesare  Donato? 

He  has  a  gold  band  to  his  cap,  and  gold  braid  on 
his  cuffs  and  collar.  He  looks  like  an  admiral.  So,  at 
least,  thinks  La  Giulietta,  silent  and  shy,  and  half 
afraid  of  her  lover  in  his  splendour. 

"The  master  of  a  vessel  bringing  visitors  aboard 
his  ship  on  a  Festa  day,  is  bound  to  appear  in  uni- 
form," he  says,  apologetically.  "It  is  a  question  of 
discipline." 

A  question  of  discipline!  The  girl  began  dimly  to 
understand  that  this  Cesare  whom  she  had  already 
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learned  to  look  upon  as  her  very  own,  belonged  to  a« 
class  far  above  that  in  which  she  had  herself  been 
bom  and  bred.  That  he  was  master  of  a  trading^o-aft, 
that  he  was  well-to-do,  that  he  was  what  Uncle  Stefano 
called  "a  good  match" — all  this  she  had  been  told; 
but  it  had  made  slight  impression  on  her.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  she  realised  that  he  was  a  man  whom 
other  men  obeyed. 

They  are  presently  seated  in  a  second-class  com- 
partment, bound  for  Venice;  La  Giulietta  and  her 
uncle  on  one  side;  Donato  opposite.  Old  Stefano  has 
insisted  on  paying  for  his  niece's  ticket  and  his  own, 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  secretly  of  opinion  that 
third-class  seats  in  the  cheap  train  which  leaves  after 
the  express,  would  have  answered  their  purpose  as 
well. 

The  girl  has  never  been  to  Venice.  Only  once 
before  has  she  travelled  by  rail.  That  was  to  Mantua 
and  back  by  an  ordinary  market-train,  some  three  or 
four  years  ago.  At  first,  the  express  speed  frightens 
her.  She  scarcely  dares  to  watch  the  flying  landscape. 
But  this  terror  soon  wears  off;  and  presently  Donato 
draws  her  attention  to  two  castles  on  a  solitary  hill — 
the  one  standing  high  in  'picturesque  ruin;  the  other 
half  way  between  the  plain  and  the  summit,  and  com- 
paratively modem.  These  are  the  castles  of  the  Mon- 
tecchi.  That  shattered  stronghold  above  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  famous  feud;  and  Romeo  was  probably  bom 
within  its  walls. 

Now  they  pass  Vicenza  with  its  lofty  tower,  and 
Padua  with  its  domes.  Then  come  marshy  flats;  and 
soon  a  broad  river  is  crossed,  and  Mestre  is  reached, 
and  beyond  Mestre  lies  a  silver  lake  stretching  away 
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to  the  horizon.  Quaint  fishing-boats  with  parti-coloured 
sails  glide  slowly  here  and  there  across  that  placid 
waste;  yonder  are  some  three  or  four  black  specks  of 
gondolas;  and  far  away,  from  the  midst  of  a  low-lying 
bank  of  soft  warm  haze,  rise  the  shadowy  towers  and 
cupolas  of  Venice. 

Now  the  train  enters  upon  the  long  bridge,  and 
the  shining  waters  are  all  around  them.  The  mainland 
becomes  a  strip  of  sand  in  the  distance;  the  dream- 
like city  rises  higher  and  nearer;  and  then,  all  at 
once,  they  slacken  speed,  run  under  cover,  and  come 
to  a  dead  stop  in  a  station — a  big,  common-place 
railway  terminus  like  any  other,  full  of  clamour  and 
bustle. 

"It's  all  very  well,*'  says  Uncle  Stefano;  "but  I 
liked  it  best  as  it  used  to  be  in  my  time,  when  you 
took  a  boat  and  rowed  across  from  Mestre.  It  don't 
seem  natural  to  come  to  Venice  by  railway." 

Now  they  emerge  upon  a  broad  flight  of  water- 
washed  steps,  and  there  is  a  general  rush  towards  the 
gondolas,  of  which  a  black  fleet  is  drawn  up,  waiting 
for  hire.  And  now,  from  'amid  a  crowd  of  porters, 
gondoliers,  and  hotel-touters,  there  steps  a  smart  sailor, 
who  touches  his  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  puts  a 
whistle  to  his  lips,  and  blows  a  shrill  note  that  rings 
high  above  all  the  din  of  voices. 

Instantly,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  there 
darts  forward  a  trim  long-boat  manned  by  six  rowers, 
who  hoist  their  oars  in  salute  when  Donato  comes 
down  the  steps. 

-    "Round  the  Grand  Canal,"  says  he,  handing  La 
Giulietta  to  the  cushioned  seat  in  the  stem. 

So  they  take  their  places.     Then  the  rowers  bend 
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to  their  oars;  the  boatswain  steers;  the  ioiig-boat  sbdots 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  And  now,  as  tbcy 
cleave  their  rapid  way,  the  green  water  scintillating  iBt 
every  stroke,  there  is  unfolded  a  wondrous  panonuaa 
— a  panorama  of  pillared  palace-fronts  inlaid  witk  pre* 
cious  marbles;  picturesque  ehurdies  of  old  bro^m 
brick;  and  stately  bell-towers,  with  pyramidal  toQ^^ 
clear  cut  against  the  blue.  And  there  are  huge  posts 
before  the  palace  doors,  striped  red  and  whike^  and 
green  and  blue,  which  cast  their  many-cok)u««d  reflec- 
tions in  the  shifting  waters.  And  there  are  gondolas 
moored  to  these  posts;  gondolas  everywhere;  gondolas 
crossing  and  re-crossing,  going  with  the  stream  and 
against  the  stream.  And  there  are  pleasure-boats  with 
gay  awnings;  barges  laden  witii  grain,  and  casks,  and 
.timber,  and  sand;  market-boats  piled  high  with  pump^ 
kins,  melons,  and  green  and  golden  gourds.  Y<Mider, 
under  a  vine-trellis,  sit  a  party  of  gondoliers  drinking 
and  smoking.  Here  comes  an  eight-oared  pinnace  ftdl 
of  white-coated  officers.  Now  the  boat  glides  past  the 
mouth  of  a  side  canal,  and  they  hear  the  wild  cry  of 
a  coming  gondolier — "  Stall  1  ah,  StaU!^'  Now  th^  pass 
under  the  mighty  arch  of  the  Rialto,  all  iiidiscent  with 
reflected  lights.  This  beautiful  churdi  is  Santa  Maria 
della  Salute;  that  long  building  with  columned  poctico 
looking  to  the  lagune,  is  the  Sea  Custom-House,  And 
yonder  lies  the  island  of  Saint  George;  and  that 
ploistered  palace,  flushed  with  rose  and  patterned  with 
Jace-work,  and  those  opalescent  domts  beyond,  and 
that  solitary  bell-tower  standing  alone,  like  a  giant 
obelisk  of  charmelled  brickwork— these  are  the  Ducal 
Palace,  and  the  Cathedral  and  Campamiciof  Sti  Mark. 
The  girl  holds  fast  by  her  uncle's  hand*    She  says 
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BOthbag;  Sie  only  looks,  and  is  silent.  As  a  child, 
sfcerused  to  iiratdi  the  clouds  at  sunset,  fancying  how 
toe  paie  green  heaven  was  a  stainless  sea  flowing  be- 
tween islands  of  amethyst  and  gold,  and  picturing  to 
herself  how,  beyond  that  sea  and  those  islands,  lay  the 
Heavenly  City  with  gates  of  jasper  and  pavements  of 
pearl,  from  wdiose  battlements  her  mother  looked  down 
aiad  listened  to  her  evening  prayer.  But  what  dream- 
tity  ever  shone  so  fair  as  this,  or  looked  so  vision-like? 

')**Those  are  the  Royal  Gardens,  where  you  see  the 
tnaesj"  saysDooato;  "and  that  open  space  where  two 
high  ot^mns  lare  standing  alone  is  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Maa-ki  That  white  arch  spanning  the  water-way  be- 
tween the  Dncal  Palace  and  the  next  building  (you  see  it 
•high  above  the  bridge  across  which  people  are  passing), 
that  is  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  And  look!  beyond  that 
farttocst  point  stretches  the  great  sand-bank  which  they 
call -die  Lido;  and  the  Lido  divides  us  from  the 
Ajdriatic  Sea." 

**But  is  not  this  the  sea?"  she  asks,  wonderingly. 
'      **NOy  no,  wiy  Uttle  girV  interposes  Uncle  Stefano. 
**These  ^are  the  Lagunes;  salt-water  shallows  that  rise 
dttd  fell  with  the  tide." 

TFhey  are  level  now  with  the  Sea  Custom-House, 
beyond  which  rises  a  forest  of  masts. 

.  ' "  You  sed  that  big  vessel  yonder?"  continues  Donato. 
*That  is  the  Austrian  guardship.  They  fire  a  gun 
at  sunset.  And  that  great  steamer  with  the  white 
funnels*  is  the  English  mail-steamer;  and  this  is — the 
Diatnanie" 

This?  This  three-masted  vessel,  all  dressed  with 
flags-  and  streamers  -  .-.  this  the  Diamante  I 

They  glide  alongside  of  the  shining  bladk  hull.    A 
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rope  is  thrown  and  caught.  The  men  ship  their  oars; 
the  boatswain  steadies  the  side  of  the  boat  against  the 
foot  of  the  accommodation-ladder;  Donato  jumps  out, 
hands  La  GiuUetta  up  the  side,  and  as  she  sets  her 
foot  upon  the  deck,  takes  oif  his  cap  and  bids  her 
welcome  with  as  much  honour  as  if  she  were  a  queen. 

The  first  and  second  mates,  with  gold  bands  to 
their  caps  and  anchor  buttons  to  their  jackets,  are 
standing  by  to  receive  them.  They  salute  their  Captain 
and  take  off  their  caps  to  his  guests.  The  sailors  have 
the  name  of  the  ship  painted  on  the  ribbon  that  goes 
round  their  hats.  The  decks  are  smooth  as  glass,  and 
clean  as  new-fallen  snow.  The  brass  fittings  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  binnacle,  and  the  companion-way,  shine 
like  gold!  Guns,  too!  Warlike,  deadly-looking  guns, 
mounted  on  gun-carriages;  as  if  the  Diamante  were  a 
ship  of  war! 

"Does  that  surprise  you?"  says  the  Captain,  with 
his  grave  smile.  "A  merchant  vessel  of  this  tonnage 
is  bound  to  cany  heavy  ordnance.  We  need  them  for 
firing  salutes;  and  sometimes  even  for  self-defence. 
We  might  fall  in  with  such  folk  as  pirates,  off  Borneo 
and  the  coast  of  China;  and  then  we  should  be  glad 
enough  of  our  guns." 

"I  thought  you  traded  only  between  Bari  and 
Venice,"  says  Uncle  Stefano,  with  a  bewildered  face. 

"I  never  said  that.  Not  but  what  we  have  some- 
times shipped  a  cargo  at  Bari.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
the  Diamante  trades  farther  afield.  Our  last  trip  was 
to  the  West  India  Islands." 

Then  he  takes  them  round  the  decks,  and  La 
Giulietta,  who  has  never  seen  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  boat  bigger  than  the  pleasure-skiflfe  on  the  Adige, 
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has  the  compass  explained  tx)  her,  and  the  use  of  the 
steersman's  wheel;  and  peeps  down  into  the  huge, 
dark,  empty  hold,  not  long  since  cleared  of  its  cargo 
of  indigo,  coffee,  and  spices.  Then  a  bell  sounds,  and 
they  go  down  to  luncheon. 

A  cabin,  not  large,  indeed,  but  well  lighted,  with 
little  mirrors  let  into  the  pannellcd  walls,  and  fittings 
of  horsehair  and  mahogany,  and  a  sofa-seat  under  the 
stem  windows;  a  table  glittering  with  glass  and  bright 
with  flowers;  a  luncheon  which  is  in  truth  a  dinner, 
well  cooked,  well  served;  wines  that  froth  when  they 
are  poured  out,  and  forks  made  of  silver  and  bigger 
than  spoons! — such  wonders  as  these  hold  the  simple 
guests  silent  and  awestruck.  Donato  takes  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  his  first  mate  the  foot;  La  Giulietta 
sits  at  her  lover's  right  hand;  her  uncle  at  his  left. 
The  second  mate  does  not  appear.  The  steward  waits, 
with  a  napkin  under  his  arm.  Little  is  done  in  the 
way  of  conversation;  and  that  little  is  led  by  the  Cap- 
tain and  respectfully  seconded  by  the  mate.  La 
Giulietta,  meanwhile,  marvels  how  her  uncle  can  find 
courage  to  eat  in  the  midst  of  so  much  magnificence; 
for  Stefano  Beni,  despite  his  amazement,  is  perfectly 
able  to  enjoy  his  dinner.  The  mate  leaves  ^e  table 
when  the  cloth  is  removed;  and  the  Captain  and  his 
guests  are  served  with  coffee.  Then  it  is  time  to  see 
something  of  the  sights  of  Venice. 

"First  let  me  show  you  my  counting-house  and 
sleeping-berth,"  says  Donato,  opening  a  door  that 
leads  into  two  little  cabins,  the  one  giving  upon  the 
other. 

The  first,  which  he  calls  his  " counting-house,*'  is  a 
tiny  office  in  which  he  keeps  his  ledgers,  log-book, 
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charts,  conespcmdeiice,  and  so  forth.  The  second, 
besides  the  ordinaiy  berth- furniture ,  contains  some 
thiee  or  four  shelves  of  books,  a  telescope  on  brackets, 
and,  airayed  upon  the  walls,  some  curious  Oriental 
arms,  a  cutlass,  a  fowling-piece,  and  a  brace  (^  pistols. 
The  books  in  their  handsome  bindings  look  so  attrac- 
tive, that  Giulietta  ventures,  timidly,  to  take  ene  from 
the  shelf;  but  it  proves  to  be  in  some  foreign  lai^^uage, 
and  she  can  make  nothing  of  it  Replacing  it,  she 
takes  down  another.  This  time,  not  only  the  language 
but  the  very  alphabet  is  unknown  to  her. 

"You  are  fond  of  reading,  carina?"  asks  her  lover. 

"I  sometimes  think  I  am  too  fond  of  it" 

"Yes?  And  what  reading  do  you  like  best — poetry 
and  romances?  Ah!  I  thought  as  much.  Nay,  jny 
books  will  not  please  you." 

She  wa^  looking  now  at  a  well-worn  little  volume, 
gilt  edged  and  vellum  bound. 

"What  is  this?"  she  asked,  shyly,  "ft  is  not 
Italian — it  looks  like  a  Missal." 

"It  is  so  far  like  a  Missal,  that  it  is  in  Latin. 
These  are  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Have  you  never  heard 
of  Horace?  He  was  a  poet,  and  a  Roman — a  Roman 
of  the  old  Pagan  time  when  Jove  was  worshipped  and 
Christ  was  not  yet  come." 

"That  must  have  been  before  Romeo  and  Giu- 
lietta?" 

"Ah;  long  before." 

"And  you  can  read  it?  Why,  you  are  as  learned 
as  Padre  Anselmo!" 

"Who  is  Padre  Anselmo?" 

"He  is  the  parish-priest  of  Montorio  —  a  saint 
upon  earth;  and  learned — oh!  so  learned!    He  knows 
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•not  6nly  Latin,  but  Greek;  and  he  has  written  a 
book." 

**He  must  be  a  w<Miderful  man,"  said  Donato  smil- 
ing. ♦*But  what  will  you  say  if  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a 
friend  at  Ban,  a  Canon  i>f  the  Cathedral,  who  knows 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek;  and 
who  has  written  at  least  a  dozen  books,  some  of  which 
are  as  big  as  those  ledgers  of  mine  you  were  looking 
at  just  now?" 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  in  wonder.  A 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral!  It  was  as  if  he  had  said 
Ihat  he  was  intimate  with  the  Pope. 

The  wheelwright,  meanwhile,  was  peering  some* 
what  curiously  at  a  Small  ebony  case  that  hung  near 
the  cabin-door.  It  was  a  neatly  made  little  case,  like 
a  tiny  shrine,  and  it  had  folding  doors  mounted  on 
silver  hinges,  and  a  silver  key-hole.  The  whole  thing, 
frame  and  all,  did  not  measure  more  than  eight 
inches  by  six. 

"May  one  ask  what  this  is?"  he  said. 

Donato  took  a  small  silver  key  from  his  watch- 
chain,  unlocked  the  case,  and  disclosed  a  couple  of 
miniatures  on  a  background  of  purpk  velvet.  The 
one  was  a  mere  head — a  boy's  head,  apparently — set 
cherub-like  in  a  mist  of  clouds  against  a  background 
of  blue  sky;  .the  other  represented  a  lady  dressed  in 
the  short-waisted  fashion  so  familiar  to  ourselves  in 
portraits  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  contem- 
poraries. 

The  girl's  colour  changed. 

"How  beautiful!" 

She  said  it,  as  it  were,  under  her  breath,  and  with 
^  sinking  he^^.     She  dreaded  to  ask  whose  portraits 
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they  were.  Could  it  be  that  her  lover  had  already 
been  a  husband  and  a  father? 

"My  mother,"  said  Donato,  with  tender  seriousness. 

The  wheelwright  pulled  out  his  spectacles,  wiped 
them  carefully,  and  stared  at  the  miniatures  in  respect- 
ful silence.  La  Giulietta's  eyes  filled  with  sudden 
tears. 

"She  was  very  beautiful.  She  died  many,  many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  lad." 

"And  this?"  said  old  Stefano.  "Is  this  your  own 
portrait?" 

Donato,  a  yet  graver  shade  stealing  over  his 
features,  shook  his  head. 

"My  younger  brother,"  he  said  softly. 

"He  is  living?" 

But  the  girl,  with  a  woman's  quick  sympathy,  saw 
how  it  was,  and  answered  for  him. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "Don't  ask — it 
pains  him!" 

Donato  closed  the  ebony  doors  and  turned  the  key 
in  silence.  Then  he  drew  her  to  his  side,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead. 

"I  have  only  you,  dear,"  he  said. 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  in  a  gondola,  gliding 
across  the  shining  waters  and  making  for  the  landing- 
place  in  front  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  And  then 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  went  by  in  a  wondrous  dream 
— a  dream  of  intricate  canals  crossed  by  innumerable 
bridges;  of  narrow  streets  crowded  with  foot-passengers; 
of  churches  all  sculpture  without,  all  golden  gloom  of 
mosaics  and  paintings  within;  of  islands  lying  afar  off 
in  the  warm  blaze  of  the  sinking  sun;  of  gardens,  and 
public  squares,  and  music  of  military  bands;  of  the 
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soft  lapsing  of  green  waters  against  marble  steps;  of  a 
crimson  sunset,  and  a  magical  twilight;  of  night  and 
the  stars,  and  the  flying  train  again.     And  then  home. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
UNDER  THE  DARK  ARCHWAY. 

"I  CAN  hardly  believe  that  it  was  not  a  dream!" 
It  was  La  Giulietta  who  spoke.  Her  uncle,  tired 
after  his  day's  work,  had  dropped  asleep  in  his  chair. 
The  lovers  were  out  upon  the  balcony,  talking  about 
Venice.  It  was  a  little  after  eight  in  the  evening. 
The  sky  was  dark  overhead;  and  save  some  empty 
vetturas,  the  yard  below  was  deserted.  Old  Anita, 
with  her  brazier  and  her  three-legged  stool,  had  cleared 
out  long  ago  from  under  the  archway;  the  business  of 
the  trattoria  was  over  for  the  day;  and  only  here  and 
there  between  attic  and  basement  was  a  lighted 
window  to  be  seen;  for  already  most  of  the  lodgers  in 
the  Osteria  del  Cappello  were  gone  to  bed. 

"Wait  till  you  have  seen  Venice  by  moonlight," 
replied  Donato;  "then,  indeed,  you  will  say  it  must  be 
a  dream.  What  I  like  is  to  take  a  gondola  and  go 
about  the  side-canals  at  night,  gliding  silently  out  of 
darkness  into  light,  and  back  again  into  darkness* 
Everything  is  ghostly.  You  round  a  comer,  and  some- 
thing splashes  into  the  water  behind  you — it  seems  as  if  a 
murder  might  have  been  done.  You  pass  under  a 
balcony,  and  hear  voices  in  stealthy  conversation;  or 
under  a  lighted  window,  and  listen  to  a  woman  singing 
within.  Every  house  seems  full  of  mystery  —  every 
gondola. you  meet  seems  to  carry  a  secret." 
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**I  dot't  think  I  slitmld  like-it,'^  sftid^Ae  gitt.  '  "I 
should  be  afraid."  '  •  m 

*^Not  if  I  were  with  ycM,  dear?'*  ^  I    ^ 

"Ahj  no— not  wilh  you/*  ...'.. 

"You  would  go  anywhere,  and  feel  safe  anywhei^ 
with  me?" 

"Anywhere!" 

"There  are  so  many. place?  to  which  I  should  like 
to  take  you— ray,  and  to  which  I  ndU.take  you>  by  and 
hy.  Beautiful  islands  wheiQ  fejms  grow:  to  the  i  size  of 
trees.,  *nd  palmrwoods,  peojdied:  with,  monkeyp  ^jxd 
pswTots  come  down  to  the.  water's  edge..  Some  of  .thes^ 
.are  coral  islands,  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by,  myriads  of  tiny  ir>se<;ts.  Those  are  places  in  which 
winter  is  unknown.  Then  in  summer  we  will  steer  i^rth- 
wards,  to  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  you 
wilj  see  whales  spouting  in  deep  water,  and  seals 
sunning  themselves  on  the  sands.  And  at  one  place 
to  which  I  will  take  you,  you  shall  behold  the  sun 
shining  at  midnight.  You  can  hardly  believe  that? 
Yet  it  is  true." 

"How  much  you  know!"  she  said.  "How  much 
you  have  seen!" 

"A  sailor  cannot  help  picking  up  straps  of  know- 
ledge by  the  way.  We  do  not  go  to  sea  with  oiu- 
eyes  shut."  <  ., 

"Ah,  but  you  have  education!" 

**I  can  read  and  write,  and  keep  my  log  and  my 
ledgers." 

The  girl  shook  her  head.    - 

"You  know  Latin,"  she  said,  ''and  dther  for^gn 
tongues  printed  in  Btiiange  tetters  that  I  iiad  never 
seen  till  I  looked  at  your  books  the  other  day." 
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r  "What  0f  ,th^,t?  I  am  a  trade&r,  and  my  business 
takes  me  to  foreign  ports  where  I  should  be  badly  off 
indeed  if  I  could  not  make  myself  understood.  Besides, 
like  yourself,  I  am  fond  of  trending;  and  at  s^a,  with 
pLe^j^  oi  leisure,  it  iwould  bj^  hard  if  I  could  not  ma- 
nage to  be  learning  something.'* 

She  listened;  she  sighed.  ^ 

'  *^It.  is  not  thiat/'  she'  said;  "It  is  not  what  you 
have  taught  yourself,  ■  or  what  you  have  picked  up. 
You  are  a  scholar.  Ydur-^yonr  mother  was  a  la(fy» 
Nky,  i^  am  a  poor,  igttorant  gitl;  but  in  this  I  cannot 
be  'deceived:  I  saw  it  in  her  portrait.  She  was  not 
one  of  us — ^nor  ate  you." 

.  '     "You  know  me  for  what  I  am-^a  trader:  a  man 
of  the  people  t"  - 

"No;  you  are— a  gentleman.'*  ' 

"And  supposing  I  were  a  prince/'  he  said,  lightly; 
^ what  then?" 
/  "I  should  be  too,  far  beneath  you— as  I  am  now." 

"Why,  Giulietta  mia!     Why,  carina — ^what  folly  is 
this?"  , 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms;  he  ki^^d  her  eyes, 
^d  loHud  them  wet  wil;h  tears,  .  ,   ^ 

-  ;  "Ypu  ^r^  a  ^iUx  child,  he  said.  ,"If  I  were  a  Ki^g 
and  you  loved  me,  your  love  would  make  you  my 
equal!  But  I  am  not  a  King,  I  am  not  even  *  Romeo 
and  a?  jN^tagjie,'  I  am  simple  Cesar^  Donato„  who 
loves  you  with  all  his  heart,  and  loves  you  for, all  his 
life.  Listen,  dearest — ^I  am  respectably  bom;,  rather 
pKffe  so,,  perhaps,  than  most  men  of  my  station.  And 
you  ;are  right:  in  ^believing  that  I  hav^  i^ec^ived  a  toler- 
ably good  education.    But  do  yq^  suppose  that;  X  waut 
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a  learned  wife?     Should  I  love  you  one  jot  better  if 
you  knew  Latin?" 

"No,  but " 

"But  what?" 

"I  fear  you  will  love  me  less  by  and  by,  if — if  you 
are  ashamed  of  me." 

"My  Giulietta,"  said  her  lover,  seriously,  "you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  I  know  my  own  mind,  and  that  I 
shall  never  change.  I  am  older  than  you  by  many 
years;  some  might  say,  perhaps,  that  I  am  too  old  and 
too  grave  for  one  so  young  as  yourself — so  young  and 
so  bright!     But  old  as  I  am,  you  are  my  first  love." 

"Am  I?    Am  I,  indeed?" 

"My  first,  dear;  and  my  last.  With  me,  it  is  once 
and  for  ever." 

"Once  and  for  ever!"  she  repeated,  nestling  closer 
within  his  arm. 

"And  never — ^never  again — ^tell  me  that  I  could  be 
ashamed  of  you.  How  could  I  be  anything  but  proud 
of  the  woman  I  love?  How  could  I  love  her,  if  I  was 
not  proud  of  her?" 

"But  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,"  she  whispered.  "I 
have  no  knowledge — no  manners.  When  your  friends 
see  me  .  .  .  ." 

"I  have  no  friends,"  he  interrupted,  quickly.  "Or 
rather,  I  have  but  one — that  one  of  whom  I  told  you 
the  other  day.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  him;  he  is 
an  old  man,  learned  as  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  simple  as  a  child." 

"But  you  have  relations?" 

"Well,  I  have  cousins;  but  I  have  not  seen  them 
for  many  years.  You  know  how  it  is  with  relations. 
If  one  is  brought  up  with  them  from  childhood,  the  tie 
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is  close  and  real;  but  when  families  are  scattered  and 
the  young  ones  grow  up  apart,  then  relationship  ceases 
to  be  a  tie,  and  is  forgotten.  That  is  my  case.  Those 
distant  relatives  may  be  dead  for  aught  I  know — I 
should  hardly  remember  them  if  I  saw  them;  and  I 
am  sure  they  would  not  remember  me." 

"I  have  relations  whom  I  have  never  even  seen," 
said  the  girl;  "my  Aunt  Francesca  Petrucelli  and  her 
family.  She  lives  near  Naples,  at  a  place  called  San 
Lorenzo.  She  is  a  widow,  and  has  a  farm  of  her  own, 
and  a  family  of  three  daughters  and  four  sons.  I 
should  dearly  like  to  see  her,  and  my  seven  unknown 
cousins." 

"I  will  take  you  there,  carina,  if  you  like,  when  we 
go  for  our  wedding  cruise.  No — don't  thank  me. 
Whatever  pleases  you  makes  me  happy." 

"You  must  not  indulge  me  too  much,"  she  said. 
"You  will  spoil  me." 

He  passed  his  hand  caressingly  over  her  hair. 

"I  had  always  meant  to  take  you  to  Naples  and 
Sicily  for  that  first  trip,  my  darling.  And  I  have  been 
thinking,  too,  how  we  will  make  you  comfortable  on 
board  the  Diamante.  I  mean  to  shift  my  first  mate  to 
a  berth  amid-ships,  and  turn  his  present  cabin  into  a 
sort  of  dressing-room  and  counting-house  for  myself. 
Then  we  will  knock  away  the  partition  between  my 
own  two  little  cabins,  and  make  a  good  state-room  for 
you.  Mind,  I  expect  my  little  wife  to  be  a  good 
sailor!  She  will  have  to  go  round  the  world  with 
me." 

A  vettura  drawn  by  a  white  horse  came  jolting 
under  the  archway,  and  drew  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard.     The  girl  had  shrunk  back  at  the  first  sound  of 
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wheels;  but  seeing  the  old  white  horse,  she  was 
reassured  and  went  on  talking.  'Tonio  Moretti's  horses 
were  both  bays. 

"How  long  would  it  take  to  go  round  the  world?" 
she  asked. 

"In  a  sailing  vessel? — impossible  to  tell.  Much 
would  depend  on  her  length  of  stay  in  foreign  ports, 
and  still  more  on  wind  and  weather.  However,  I  don't 
propose  that  we  shall  literally  circumnavigate  the  globe, 
carina;  but  only  that  you  shall  make  many  a  voyage 
with  me  in  the  Diamantey 

"But  what  would  become  of  Uncle  Stefano?'^ 

"He  can  come  too,  if  he  likes.  We  have  accom-* 
modation  enough  and  to  spare." 

"As  if  Uncle  Stefano  would  go  to  sea!  Yet  how 
lonely  he  would  be  here  in  Verona!" 

"Why  need  he  stay  in  Verona?  He  has  worked 
long  enough.  It  is  time  he  took  life  more  easily. 
What  if  he  came  to  Bari?  I  have  a  house  there,  you 
know,  and  a  bit  of  land.  I  have  let  the  land,  hitherto; 
and  as  for  the  house,  I  have  only  lived  in  it  for  a  few 
weeks  at  a  time,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year.  Now  I 
am  going  to  furnish  it,  and  make  it  pretty  for  you; 
and  if  your  uncle  would  live  with  us  and  farm  the 
land  for  me,  I  would  take  it  back  into  my  own  hands. 
How  would  that  be,  think  you?" 

She  thought,  of  course,  that  nothing  could  be 
better.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  he  said  how  he 
would  fain  sit  in  the  shade  of  his  own  vine,  and  eat 
polenta  of  his  own  growing;  and  would  not  this  be 
almost  the  same  thing? 

The  vetturino  in  the  yard,  meanwhile,  had  taken 
his  horse  out  of  the  traces,  and  led  him  into  the  stable. , 
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And  now  they  could  hear  the  other  horses  whinnying 
a  welcome  to  their  comrade,  and  the  vetturino  whistHng 
and  moving  to  and  fro.  In  the  street  outside,  all  was 
as  quiet  as  at  midnight. 

"Tell  me  about  your  house  at  Bari,"  she  said,  her 
cheek  resting  against  his  shoulder.  "Is  it  an  old 
house?    Were  you  bom  there?" 

"It  is  a  little  white  house,  carina;  neither  veiy  new 
nor  very  old;  and  I  certainly  was  not  bom  there,  for  I 
bought  it  only  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  was  just  a 
sailor's  fancy;  for  when  a  man  is  knocking  about  the 
ocean,  he  likes  to  know  that  there  is  a  rood  or  so  of 
dry  land  all  his  own,  c>n  which  he  can  set  foot  when 
he  comes  ashore.  Well,  the  house  stands  high,  on  a 
terrace  looking  to  the  sea.  It  has  a  pergola  in  front; 
and  on  the  terrace  there  grows  a  palm-tree — a  real 
African  palm.  The  hill-side  is  covered  with  vines  and 
olive-gardens;  and  down  below,  on  a  jutting  pi'omontory, 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  bluest  sea  in  the  world, 
lies  the  great  white  town,  with  its  castle,  and  its 
cathedral,  and  its  harbour  full  of  shipping." 

"It  must  be  as  beautiful  as  Venice!" 

"Ah,  no — there  is  but  one  Venice.     Yet -" 

"Yet  what?" 

He  leaned  over  the  balcony,  and  looked  round  the 
yard. 

"I  fancied  I  heard  a  sound  undemeath,"  he  said; 
"as  if  some  one  was  listening." 

"Perhaps  it  was  Monna  Teresa  shaking  out  her 
cloth  after  supper.     Her  balcony  is  just  below  ours." 

"Very  likely.    At  all  events,  she  is  not  there  now." 

"And  you  were  saying " 

"Well,  I  was  saying  that  Bari  is  not  like  Venice. 
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But  it  is  a  bright  and  busy  place,  in  a  land  of  sunshine 
and  plenty;  and  I  think  your  Uncle  Stefano,  smoking 
his  pipe  at  sunset  in  that  little  pergola " 

"What  about  me?"  asks  the  wheelwright,  from 
within,  waking  with  a  start. 

"A  plot,  little  uncle!" 

"A  plot  to  starve  me,  eh?  Do  you  know  what 
o^clock  it  is,  my  little  girl?  Twenty  minutes  past  nine, 
and  no  supper  ready!" 

So  La  Giulietta  hurries  in  to  spread  the  table;  and 
presently  they  are  all  sitting  together  at  their  evening 
meal — a  meal  literally  of  Attic  simplicity,  consisting  of 
bread,  salad,  salted  olives,  a  kind  of  sweet  cake  made 
with  chestnut  flour,  and  a  measure  of  country  wine  in 
a  wicker-flask.  For  Cesare  Donato  is  now  become  as 
one  of  themselves,  and  partakes  their  ordinary  fare. 

While  at  supper,  he  leads  back  to  the  subject  of 
Bari.  To-morrow  he  must  go  to  Venice,  to  ship  part 
of  his  cargo;  thence  to  Trieste,  and  from  Trieste  to 
Smyrna;  touching  at  Bari  by  the  way,  in  order  to  set 
a  builder  to  work  upon  the  repairing  of  his  house.  He 
will  be  gone  not  less  than  a  month — possibly  as  long 
as  five  weeks.  In  the  meanwhile  (assuming,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  are  to  live  together  as  one 
family)  the  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether  Uncle 
Stefano  will  undertake  to  farm  the  land? 

To  this,  the  wheelwright,  thoilgh  inwardly  flattered, 
replies  with  a  string  of  objections.  He  has  lived  all 
his  days  in  Verona,  and  is  too  Wd  to  be  pulled  up  by 
the  roots.  He  has  no  mind,  at  his  age,  to  live  under 
another  man's  roof.  Besides,  what  should  a  fellow  who 
has  been  making  wheels  all  his  life,  understand  about 
farming? 
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"How  much  land  have  you?"  he  asks,  presently. 

"Very  little — about  sixty  acres,  planted  with  olives 
and  almonds." 

"You  call  that  'very  little,'  do  you?  I  call  it  a 
great  deal.  And  as  for  growing  olives  and  almonds,  I 
know  as  much  about  that  work  as  you  know  about 
fitting  spokes  to  a  nave.  No,  thank  you!  I'll  neither 
spoil  your  crops,  nor  make  a  fool  of  myself.  But  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  will  do,  if  you  will  like  it.  Find  me 
some  little  place  near  by — anything  with  four  walls 
and  a  roof,  and  half  a  dozen  acres  of  land  that  I  could 
till  with  my  own  two  hands — and  I'll  end  my  days 
there  and  be  content." 

"I  will  build  you  a  house,  and  let  you  six  acres  of 
my  own  land,"  said  Donato. 

But  the  old  man  would  hear  of  no  compromise. 
His  mind  was  made  up.  He  would  not  hire;  he 
would  buy.  To  own  "a  bit  of  land,"  to  cultivate  it 
himself,  to  eat  "polenta  of  his  own  growing,"  had  been 
the  patient  ambition  of  his  life,  and  he  would  not  be 
baulked  of  it.  The  Italian  peasant  nature,  the  deeply* 
rooted  love  of  the  soil  for  the  soil's  sake,  was  strong 
within  him. 

"Find  me  that,"  he  said,  "and  I  shall  be  happier 
than  a  king;  and  it  will  be  for  your  children,  when 
I  die." 

So  Donato  promised  to  find  it,  and  the  thing  was 
settled. 

The  lovers  were  Iqng  saying  their  last  words  that 
night  in  the  passage.  They  would  not  meet  again  for 
many  weeks;  and  it  was  their  first  parting. 

"It  is  a  foolish  thing  to  ask,"  said  Donato;  "but  I 
want  you,  dear,  to  give  me  something  that  you  have 
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touched,  or  worn.  A  glove,  a  flower — anything — no 
matter  what!" 

She  left  him  for  a  moment,  and  came  back  with  a 
book  in  her  hand. 

"It  is  old  and  worthless,"  she  said;  "but  it  was  my 
mother's.  And  there  is  not  a  page  of  it  that  I  have 
not  read  a  hundred  times  over." 

It  was  a  thin  volume  in  a  parchment  cover,  dog- 
eared, and  broken,  and  yellow  with  age.  It  had  once 
had  a  clasp.  The  rivet-holes  were  there;  but  the  clasp 
was  gone. 

He  glanced  at  the  title-page. 

"You  call  this  worthless?  Why  it  is  Luigi  da 
Porto's  'History  of  Two  Noble  Lovers,' — ^the  rare 
original  edition  of  Romeo  and  Giulietta!  You  must 
not  give  me  this — it  is  too  valuable." 

"If  it  is  valuable,  so  much  the  better,"  she  replied, 
simply.  "I  give  it  to  you  because  it  is  precious  to  me 
— and  I  love  you." 

He  kissed  the  book,  and  put  it  in  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  pilot-coat. 

"Then  I  accept  it.     And  what  shall  I  give  you?" 

"That  silver  ring  upon  your  finger." 

"This?  It  is  too  rough  and  ugly,  and  has  too  sad 
a  history.  It  belonged  to  an  Abyssinian  slave;  and  it 
was  sold  to  me  by  his  owner,  in  the  slave-market  at 
Alexandria.  Besides,  I  will  not  give  you  a  ring,  till  I 
put  the  wedding-ring  on  your  finger," 

"Why  so?  I  know  two  girls  who  are  betrothed; 
and  their  lovers  have  each  given  them  a  ring." 

"Well,  sailors  are  superstitious;  and  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  a  bad  omen.  No,  my  darling — I  cannot 
give  you  a  ring;  but  I  will  bring  you  a  bracelet  from 
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Smyrna.  In  the  meanwhile,  take  this  little  seal.  I 
have  worn  it  for  years  on  my  watch-chain;  and  see- 
it  is  engraved  with  a  dog's  head.  That  means  'Fidelity.'" 

"I  will  put  it  on  a  ribbon,  and  wear  it  day  and 
night  till  you  come  back." 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"I  will  write  to  you  to-morrow  evening  from  Venice," 
he  said.  "And  remember,  I  shall  look  for  letters  at 
every  port — Trieste,  Bari,  Smyrna." 

"Che!  che!  Don't  be  out  there  all  night,  saying 
good-bye!"  shouted  the  wheelwright,  testily. 

"He  is  right.  The  longer  one  lingers,  the  harder 
it  is  to  part!     God  bless  you,  my  darling." 

"I  cannot  bear  you  to  go,"  she  said,  clinging  to 
him. 

"And  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you!" 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms;  he  kissed  her  with  many 
kisses. 

"My  Giulietta,  good-bye." 

"No,  no — not  yet — a  minute  longer,  my  love! — my 
Romeo!" 

He  kissed  her  once  again — put  her  from  him — shut 
the  door  quickly,  and  was  gone! 

For  a  moment,  she  stood  listening  to  the  rapid  ring 
of  his  footfall  growing  fainter  down  the  stairs;  then 
crept  away  to  her  own  little  room;  cowered  down  in 
the  dark,  and  wept  silently. 

It  was  a  wide,  stone  staircase,  dimly  lighted  here 
and  there.  Donate  ran  down  quickly.  But  there  was 
an  unaccustomed  lump  in  his  throat  that  made  him 
stop  for  a  moment  at  the  bottom  and  draw  a  deep 
breath. 

"Poor  little  thing!" 
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He  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  ManHke,  he 
was  impatient  of  his  pain,  and  half  ashamed  of  it  So 
he  told  himself  that  he  was  pitying  his  little  Giulietta, 
while  in  truth  he  was  pitying  Cesare  Donato. 

Then  he  took  out  a  cigarette,  and  crossed  the  court- 
yard; intending  to  borrow  a  light  from  the  Madonna, 
before  whose  shrine  a  feeble  wick  was  burning.  Now 
beside  the  little  lamp  there  stood  a  broken  tumbler 
containing  a  handful  of  faded  flowers;  and  these  flowers 
caught  his  eye,  just  as  he  was  about  to  touch  the  flame 
with  the  end  of  his  cigarette.  He  recognized  some  of 
the  orchids  and  edelweiss  that  he  had  sent  her  nearly 
a  fortnight  ago.  And  this  was  what  she  had  done. 
Poor  child! 

Touched  by  the  artless  piety  of  the  little  offering, 
he  put  back  his  cigarette.  To  light  it  so  would  be 
sacrilege  in  her  eyes;  and,  though  he  smiled  at  his 
own  weakness,  he  forebore  for  her  sake.  Then  he 
looked  up  at  her  balcony;  but  old  Stefano  was  already 
gone  to  his  room,  and  in  the  window  there  was  no 
light.  All  the  house  was  dark.  The  empty  vetturas 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  yard;  the  osteria  was  shut 
up;  the  stable-door  was  locked  for  the  night. 

To  linger  was  idle;  so,  buttoning  his  coat  over  the 
old  book  she  had  given  him,  he  turned  towards  the 
street. 

It  was  dark  in  the  yard,  and  darker  still  under  the 
archway.  Yet  amid  that  depth  of  blackness,  the  sea- 
man's keen  sight  seemed  to  detect  something — some- 
thing jthat  was  not  mere  shadow.  Was  it  a  projection 
of  the  masonry?  Was  it  a  man  standing  up  flat  against 
the  wall? 

Whistling  carelessly,  but  keeping  his  eye  upon  this 
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unknown  object,  he  went  on  unhesitatingly.  That  in- 
stant the  figure  sprang  upon  him,  grappled  with  him 
in  deadly  silence,  and  rolled  with  him  on  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  BAVARIA. 

A  Christmas  meeting  at  Pastor  Kreutzmann's — so 
homely,  so  hearty,  so  hospitable — more  resembled  a 
clan-gathering  in  some  Tyrolean  farmstead  than  an 
evening  party  within  the  charmed  circle  of  Munich 
society.  For  Munich  society — governed  by  a  Draconian 
law  of  etiquette,  and  stultified  by  the  rehgious  ob- 
servance of  a  code  of  infinitely  minute  formalities — was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  artificial  in  Europe.  It 
oscillated  between  the  extremes  of  servility  and  in- 
solence; and  it  reproduced,  at  all  events  in  its  three 
or  four  uppermost  strata,  the  stilted  absurdities  of  Ver- 
sailles two  hundred  years  before.  Bred  under  a  des- 
potism of  precedence,  and  educated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  petty  ceremonial,  the  upper-class  Bavarian  of  that 
mimic  Court  was  as  learned  in  matters  of  genealogy  as 
the  Gotha  Almanack,  and  as  skilled  in  the  art  of 
bowing  as  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant.  He  spent  his 
life  in  the  feverish  pursuit  of  a  decoration,  a  promo- 
tion, or  a  place;  and  if  half  a  century  of  toadyism 
chanced  to  be  at  last  rewarded  with  the  ofiice  of  De- 
puty-Assistant-Court-Boot-jack-in- Waiting,  he  was  forth- 
with translated  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  gratified  am- 
bition, and  died  content. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  society  composed 
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of  Deputy- Assistant-Court-Boot-jacks-in-Waiting,    their 
patrons,  clients,  wives,  families,  and  friends — a  society 
built  up  circle  above  circle,  clique  within  clique,  each 
duller,  stiffer,  more  purgatorial  than  the  one  next  below 
it — was  not  only  the  most  artificial  but  the  most  por- 
tentously exclusive  that  our  century  has  beheld.    A 
stranger  armed  with  a  diplomatic  introduction — above 
all,  a  stranger  with  a  title — could  obtain  admission  to 
its  dismal  coteries  without  much  difficulty.     Lancelot 
Lord  Brackenbury,  for  instance,  might  have  spent  his 
Christmas  Eve  in  any  of  the  most  jealously-guarded 
saloons  of  Munich — nay,  at  the  Royal  Palace  itself, 
had  he  been  so  minded;  but  to  a  "Von "-less  Bavarian 
gentleman,  no  matter  how  well  educated  or  well  man- 
nered, the  social  platform  one  step  above  his  own  was 
as  hopelessly  inaccessible  as  Mecca  to  a  Giaour.     As 
for  the  simple  Kjeutzmann  family,  they  were  as  much 
beyond  the  pale  of  what  was  called  "society"  as   if 
they  belonged  to  some  savage  tribe  unweaned  from 
-flint  implements  and  bone  carvings. 

Yet  the  Elreutzmanns  themselves,  in  common  with 
the  honest  Bairische  middle-class  to  which  they  be- 
longed, believed  quite  innocently  and  devoutly  in  the 
sublime  infallibility  of  all  these  little  Chamberlains, 
Marshals,  Gold  Sticks,  High  Stewards,  Equerries,  and 
other  Court  functionaries  who  revolved  at  such  an  im- 
measurable distance  above  their  heads.  To  them  a  De- 
puty-Assistant-Court-Bootjack-in-Waiting  was  invested 
with  almost  superhuman  dignity;  while  the  King  and 
the  ex-King,  llie  Queen,  lie  Princes,  the  Princesses, 
and  all  the  Royal  and  Serene  Highnesses  of  the  family, 
down  to  their  august  seventy-times-seventh  cousins 
thrice  removed,  were  godlike  beings  of  whom  it  would 
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be  treason  to  suppose  that  they  were  compounded  of 
merely  mortal  clay,  or  liable  to  such  cracks  and  break- 
ages as  plebeian  pottery  is  heir  to. 

And  now  Frau  Kxeutzmann's  Christmas  gathering 
was  actually  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  real,  live 
English  "Herr  Baron,"  as  godlike,  as  gifted,  as  superior 
to  humanity  in  general,  as  any  native  luminary  whose 
titles  were  to  be  found  in  the  Bavarian  Court  Guide. 
Surely  the  good  soul  would  have  been  more  than  mortal, 
if  she  had  not  felt  a  flutter  of  honest  pride  when  that 
same  Herr  Baron  led  her  niece  Katchen  out  for  the 
first  waltz,  and  engaged  the  hand  of  Brenda  for  the 
second ! 

"You  see  him?  He  who  danced  just  now  with  our 
Katchen — that  is  the  Herr  Baron.  He  lodges  at  the 
Hotel  Maulick.  He  is  betrothed  to  Fraulein  Winifred. 
That  is  she — that  fair  maiden  sitting  yonder  in  the 
comer  of  the  room.  She  does  not  dance  to-night — she 
is  in  too  deep  mourning.  She  only  looks  on.  Beau- 
tiful?— I  should  think  so,  indeed!  Beautiful  and  gentle 
as  an  angel!  She  is  living  with  us  for  the  winter — 
about  to  study  in  Herr  KrUger's  atelier.  She  is  an 
orphan,  and  has  lately  lost  her  last  blood  relation — a 
dear,  sweet  child!  Already  she  is  like  one  of  our- 
selves. I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  when  it  comes 
to  parting  from  her — Katchen  and  Brenda  will  break 
their  hearts.  For  how  long,  do  you  ask?  Ah!  that  I 
cannot  say.  A  year  was  talked  about;  but  who  knows? 
Perhaps  they  will  marry  before  then.  They  will  make 
a  beautiful  couple.  And  noble — the  noblest  of  the 
noble!  'Tis  said  he  owns  estates  as  big  as  all  Suabia!" 

Repeating  the  same  little  story  in  almost  the  same 
words,  Frau  Kreutzmann  went  round  among  her  guests; 
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whereupon  each  plump  Frau  in  succession  held  up  her 
hands,  opened  her  eyes  as  wide  as  possible,  and 
(varying  the  ejaculation  more  or  less  profanely)  ex- 
claimed:— 

"Ach,  Himmel!  You  don't  say  so.  Cousin  Lisbeth! 
— AHerr  Baron!  And  what  is  his  most  high  lordship's 
name  and  title?" 

To  which  Frau  Kreutzmann,  with  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  the  English  as  her  tongue  could  frame, 
replied : — 

"The  Herr  Baron,  Lord  Brankenburg." 

The  younger  guests  were  even  more  interested  and 
more  inquisitive  than  the  elder.  The  girls  gathered 
round  Katchen  and  Brenda,  asked  innumerable  ques- 
tions, and  listened  open-mouthed  to  all  that  was  told 
them.  Had  the  Herr  Baron  a  castle  in  England?  Why 
was  he  not  in  uniform?  Why  did  he  wear  no  ribbons 
or  decorations?  Was  the  beautiful  Fraulein  also  noble? 
Had  she  "the  florins"?  Was  she  fond  of  him?  Did 
he  adore  her?  When  were  they  to  be  married?  Most 
interesting  of  all  was  the  fact  that  these  illustrious 
strangers  were  but  just  engaged. 

"It  is  a  romance!"  sighed  a  stout  damsel,  whose 
two  long  plaits  of  magnificent  flaxen  hair  hung  down 
her  back,  tied  with  blue  ribbons.  "But  will  there  be 
no  betrothal-feast?  No  cards?  No  announcement  in 
the  Court  Zettung?'' 

To  which  Katchen  and  Brenda  replied  that  the 
Herr  Baron  and  Fraulein  Winifred  wished  their  engage- 
ment to  be  as  private  as  possible;  that,  in  fact,  the 
Herr  Baron  was  going  back  to  England  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 

It  was  strictly  a  family  party,  and  consisted  of  rela? 
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tions  only.  There  was  the  Pastor's  only  brother,  who 
kept  a  school  at  Weilheim;  and  there  were  Frau  Kreutz- 
mann's  three  married  sisters  with  their  husbands  and 
families;  to  say  nothing  of  half-a-dozen  maiden  aunts, 
besides  nephews,  nieces,  and  cousins  innumerable. 
Most  of  these  good  folk  were  farmers  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Partenkirchen  and  the  Walchensee;  one  or 
two  were  timber  merchants;  but  the  most  important 
personage  of  the  family  was  a  certain  great-uncle,  who 
was  a  brewer  and  burgomaster  of  Stamberg,  and  who 
was  reputed  to  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  florins. 
In  short,  there  must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  guests 
assembled  that  evening  under  Pastor  Kreutzmann's 
roof. 

The  elder  women,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  wore 
gowns  of  rich  black  silk  or  satin,  with  sleeves  puffed 
at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  wrists,  little  shawls  of 
coloured  silk  or  lace,  and  caps  and  aprons  trimmed 
with  old  yellow  blonde;  while  two  very  old  ladies,  who 
came  all  the  way  from  the  borders  of  the  Bavarian 
Forest,  appeared  in  turban-like  head-dresses  of  dark 
moleskin.  One  or  two  of  the  younger  damsels  who 
lived  in  the  town  and  aspired  to  be  fashionable,  were 
dressed  in  white  muslin  trimmed  with  gay  ribbons; 
but  the  rest,  like  Ksltchen  and  Brenda,  wore  the  pic- 
turesque short  skirt  and  embroidered  cap  which  now 
only  survives  in  rural  districts,  and,  like  most  national 
costumes,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  guests  amused  themselves  after  the  manner  of 
middle-class  Germans  in  general  and  Bavarians  in 
particular.  That  is  to  say,  the  elder  men  congregated 
in  a  room  apart,  smoking  and  beer-drinking.  The 
young, people  danced  in  the  best  parlour,  which  was 
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cleared  for  the  occasion;  and  the  married  women  sat 
round  and  looked  on.  A  couple  of  violins,  two  clario- 
nets and  a  flute,  made  excellent  music  in  the  passage 
outside;  while  every  now  and  then,  between  the  waltzes, 
a  part-song  would  be  sung  by  four  or  eight  voices,  or 
some  skilled  performer  would  "oblige  the  company" 
with  a  solo  on  the  zither. 

A  nation  that  dines  at  mid-day,  goes  to  the  theatre 
at  four,  and  comes  home  to  supper  at  eight,  issues  its 
invitations  naturally  enough  for  evening  parties  at  five. 
Frau  Kreutzmann's  guests  all  arrived  at  that  primitive 
hour.  The  business  of  the  evening  was  inaugurated 
with  coffee,  cakes,  and  beer;  dancing  began  a  little 
before  six;  and  because  on  Christmas  Eve  late  hours 
were  excusable,  the  supper  was  put  off  till  ten.  But 
the  great  event  of  the  evening,  after  all,  was  Frau 
Kreutzmann's  Christmas  -  Tree — that  Christmas  -  Tree 
which  for  the  last  three  days  had  been  locked  up  in  a 
room  by  itself,  unseen  by  any  eyes  save  those  of 
Katchen  and  Brenda,  who  were  deputed  to  decorate 
it.  This  Christmas-Tree  was  the  good  Frau's  invariable 
coup  de  ihidire;  and  her  guests  knew  perfectly  well 
that  it  was  sure  to  be  forthcoming.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
de  rigueur  to  affect  entire  ignorance  of  the  impending 
event. 

"We  have  a  little  surprise  in  store  for  you,  by  and 
by,"  says  Frau  Kreutzmann,  first  to  one  and  then  to 
another.  "Aha!  you  will  see!  Wait  till  half-an-hour 
before  supper — you  will  see!" 

Whereupon  the  nephew  or  cousin  so  addressed 
puts  on  a  puzzled  face,  and  professes  all  the  wonder 
proper  to  the  occasion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  dancing  went  on  apace;  each 
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'Waltz  ending  in  Bavarian  fashion  with  a  thunderous 
^tamp,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  loud  **Hah!"  in 
which  all  the  performers  united.  The  Herr  Baron, 
liaving  done  his  devoir  by  his  host's  two  nieces,  retired 
from  the  field,  and  became  a  spectator  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  It  may  be  that  he  found  these  solid 
Bavarian  damsels  more  interesting  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  than  light  in  hand  to  dance  with. 

"Does  this  amuse  you?"  he  asked,  standing  beside 
Winifred's  chair. 

The  couples  were  just  pairing  off  for  something 
like  the  eleventh  waltz  of  the  evening. 

"Very  much.  They  dance  so  well;  and  the  music 
is  charming." 

"Doesn't  it  make  you  wish  to  take  a  turn  also?" 

"I?"  she  said,  smiling.  "I,  who  never  learned  to 
dance — who  have  never  seen  dancing  till  to-night? 
You  forget  what  a  barbarian  I  am." 

"Put  it  the  other  way,  and  say  that  I  forgot  you 
were  so  highly  civilised.  What  is  dancing,  but  a 
survival  of  barbarism — like  tattooing,  or  the  wearing 
of  earrings?  Nay,  I  mean  it.  You  should  see  how 
they  waltz  at  some  of  these  village  festivals  up  in  the 
mountain  valleys!" 

"It  must  be  very  picturesque." 

"Picturesque? — ^well,  they  spin  round  for  hours  to- 
gether, like  teetotums;  and  when  they  get  tired  of 
spinning,  they  extemporise  the  most  amazing  variations 
on  the  original  figure.  Sometimes  the  women  will 
gather  in  a  knot  in  the  centre,  linking  arms  and  stamp- 
ing, while  the  men  leap  and  slap  their  thighs;  some- 
times the  men  go  to  the  centre,  while  the  women  hop 
round  on  one  leg!     It  is  as  wild  a  piece  of  savagery 
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as  any  Maori  war-dance.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe 
that  all  these  popular  dances  are  of  remote  antiquity. 
The  Albanian  Greeks  have  a  sword  and  musket-dance 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  survival  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 
The  Spanish  Cachuqa  came  from  ancient  Egypt, 
castanets  and  all.  And  as  for  the  Neapolitan  Tarantella 
and  Saltarella,  you  have  but  to  come  with  me  to- 
morrow morning  to  the  Etruscan  vase-rooms  at  the  old 
Pinacotheka  to  see  them  depicted  as  they  were  danced 
in  Latium  and  Campania  two  thousand  years  ago." 

"And  that  is  what  you  call  a  survival  of  bar- 
barism!" said  Winifred,  indignantly.  "Now,  to  my 
thinking,  it  is  we  who  are  barbarians  and  degenerate. 
If  I  were  an  Albanian  girl,  how  proud  I  should  be  to 
see  my  brother  or  my  lover  dance  that  Pyrrhic  dance ! " 

"Would  you  not  rather  go  into  a  comer,  and  weep 
for  the  glory  that  had  become  a  mere  tradition?  Would 
you  not  ask: — 

'Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  Phalanx  gone?* 

Give  me  rather  our  Neapolitan  Saltarella — a  classic 
survival,  if  you  like;  but  with  nothing  of  faUen  heroism 
about  it." 

"What  is  it,  then?  What  is  it  like?" 
"It  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Bacchic  jollities;  and 
the  dance,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  is  just  like  the 
wild  groups  on  the  painted  vases — all  wooing  and  re* 
jecting,  flying  and  pursuing.  There  is  one  figure  in 
which  the  men  pair  off  two  and  two,  hooking  their  left 
legs  one  in  the  other,  and  hopping  back  to  back;  their 
partners  meanwhile  beating  their  tambourines,  and 
springing  into  the  air  like  wild  Bacchantes," 
"I  should  like  to  see  that!" 
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"I  have  seen  it  hundreds  of  times  when  I  was  a 
boy.  We  had  a  villa,  you  know,  at  Castellamare, 
where  we  spent  our  winters;  and  whenever  there  was 
a  popular  festa,  some  half-a-dozen  couples  of  young 
men  and  girls — our  own  boatmen  and  their  sweethearts 
generally — would  come  in  costume,  and  dance  for  us 
in  the  hall.  It  was  a  scene  worth  painting — my  father 
and  mother  sitting  apart,  in  two  antique  carved  chairs; 
the  servants  peeping  over  the  balustrades  of  the  great 
staircase;  four  or  five  tall,  bare-footed  fishermen  in 
scarlet  woollen  caps,  standing  round  with  lighted 
torches;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  marble  floor,  the 
dancers  whirling  to  the  music  of  a  couple  of  mando- 
lines. How  plainly  I  see  it!  How  plainly  I  see  the 
house  and  all  its  surroundings — the  loggia  where  my 
mother  sat  on  sunny  afternoons — the  orange-walk  Cuth- 
bert  used  to  carry  me  to  and  fro,  when  I  was  a  tiny 
little  fellow — the  old-fashioned  garden,  terrace  below 
terrace,  with  beds  laid  out  in  heraldic  patterns,  where 
you  looked  down  upon  the  family  coat-of-arms  em- 
blazoned in  living  flowers!" 

"It  must  have  been  a  beautifiil  place,"  said  Wini- 
ft-ed.     "What  has  become  of  it?" 

"I  have  no  idea.  It  was  sold  after  my  mother's 
death,  and  I  have  never  been  near  it  since." 

"Would  you  mind  taking  me  to  see  it  some  day, 
Lancelot?"  she  asked,  hesitatingly. 

A  troubled  look  came  into  his  face. 

"I  hardly  know,"  he  said.  "In  one  way  it  would 
be  a  sad  sort  of  pleasure;  but " 

"But  the  pain  would  be  greater  than  the  pleasure! 
I  ought  to  have  known  that — I  ought  not  to  have 
asked  you!    Fofget  that  I  said  it,  Lancelot." 
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Their  talk  had  become  so  earnest  that  they  forgot 
all  about  the  waltzers  and  the  scene  before  their  eyes. 
Now,  however,  they  became  aware  of  a  general  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

It  was  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  the  great  event 
of  the  evening  was  about  to  come  off. 

"Dear  Fraulein  Winifred,"  whispered  Frau  Kxeutz- 
mann,  with  a  beaming  countenance,  "will  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Herr  Baron  condescend  to  come  and  see 
our  Christmas  Tree?" 


CHAPTER  X.IV. 
THE  KEY  OF  THE  BLUE  CLOSET. 

It  was  a  Christmas  Tree  to  be  proud  of.  So 
everyone  said;  and  so,  with  modest  pride,  Frau 
Kreutzmann  told  herself,  when  her  guests  stood  round 
applauding.  It  rose  ten  feet  above  the  tub  in  which 
it  was  planted — a  well-grown,  sturdy  sapling,  whose 
wide-spreading  boughs  were  gay  from  top  to  bottom 
with  ribbons,  and  gifts,  and  lighted  tapers.  Never 
was  seen  a  Christmas  Tree  so  rich  in  pretty  things. 
Here  were  presents  suited  to  the  needs  and  tastes  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  each  labelled  with  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  destined — purses, 
pipes,  cigar-cases,  needle-cases,  pencil-cases,  pen- 
knives, work-baskets,  hymn-books,  carved  toys  from 
Ober-Ammergau;  staghom  brooches  from  the  Black 
Forest;  embroidered  braces,  slippers,  and  Bavarian 
caps;  pen-holders,  seals,  paper-knives;  beermugs  of 
painted  porcelain  and  Bavarian  glass;  dolls  and  top^ 
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for  such  as  had  children  at  home;  match-boxes,  snuff- 
boxes, musical-boxes;  gloves,  neckties,  ribbons;  and 
even  such  useful  commonplaces  as  pocket-handkerchiefs 
and  stockings!  In  short,  there  was  not  only  a  gift  for 
every  guest,  but  there  were  even  gifts  for  many  not 
actually  present. 

Great  was  the  hand-clapping,  joyous  were  the  ex- 
clamations, round  about  that  Christmas  Tree.  It  was 
''SchoneV  It  was  '' Wunderschone  V'  It  was  ''Uner- 
horiP*  Were  ever  gifts  so  well  chosen  I  How  useful! 
How  pretty!  What  a  sackful  of  florins  it  must  all 
have  cost!  Whose  name  is  that  on  yonder  silver 
spectacle-case?  Pastor  Kreutzmann's — and  from  the 
Herr  Baron,  too — r©al  silver,  arid  engraved  with  a 
cypher!  And  those  beautiful  necklaces  of  amber  and 
ivory,  are  they  also  from  the  Herr  Baron,  and  do  they 
bear  the  names  of  Katchen  and  Brenda?  Achy  Htmmell 
What  it  is'  to  have  a  milord  for  one's  friend!  And 
see! — that  big  Bible  with  the  gilt  clasp  ....  that  is 
also  for  the  good  Pastor,  from  his  nieces.  The  ebony 
snuff-box  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  is  for  the  great- 
uncle — he  who  is  brewer  and  burgomaster  at  Stam- 
berg.  This  powder-flask  is  for  Rudolf  Schwerin,  who 
won  the  first  prize  at  the  shooting-match  last  autunm; 
Annchen  Braun,  who  is  going  to  be  married,  has  a 
cuckoo-clock;  and  the  two  old  ladies  from  the  Bavarian 
Forest  are  provided  with  warm  mittens  and  slippers  for 
winter  wear. 

But  of  all  the  treasures  that  adorned  that  Christmas 
Tree,  there  was  not  one  that  attracted  so  much 
curiosity  as  a  key  that  hung  on  the  v^ry-topmost 
twig,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tallest.  It  'was  a  large, 
prdmary-looking  key,  with  a  paper  tied  to  the  handle. 

Lord  Brackenbury.  11.  .        ,  ^^^^.^ 
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What  key  was  it?  What  would  it  open?  For  whom 
was  it  intended?  These  were  questions  that  no  one 
seemed  able  to  answer.  At  last,  one  youth  bolder 
than  the  rest,  ventured  to  ask  Frau  Kreutzmann  for 
what  purpose  the  key  was  placed  there. 

Katchen  and  Brenda  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled.  Frau  Kreutzmann  rubbed  her  hands,  and 
nodded  mysteriously. 

"The  key?  So! — if  anyone  is  curious  about  the 
key,''  said  she,  "let  him  take  it  down,  and  see  what  is 
written  on  the  label." 

Thus  empowered,  the  youth  fetched  an  alpen- 
stock with  a  chamois-horn  tip,  and  hooked  the  key 
off  in  triumph.  A  dozen  hamjs  were  immediately 
held  up. 

"iV««,  «««,"  said  he,  "I  have  taken  it  down,  and 
I  will  be  the  first  to  read  it." 

Still  mounted  on  his  chair,  he  unfolded  the  label, 
turned  it  this  way  and  that,  looked  blank,  and  tossed 
it  to  the  nearest  bystander. 

"Make  what  you  can  of  it!"  said  he.  "It's  Greek 
to  me." 

"What  is  it?     Latin— French— English?" 

"Let  me  look  at  it!" 

"Ask  Uncle  Kreutzmann!" 

"I  think  it  is  in  English — and  that  it  is  for  FrSu- 
lein  Winifired,"  said  the  Pastor. 

And  so  it  was.  A  common  iron  key,  not  without 
a  touch  of  rust  on  the  handle — a  key  some  three  or 
four  inches  loiig,  and  addressed  in  Lancelot's  hand- 
writing:—  "7^(9  Miss  Savage  i  for  what  it  may  he 
worth*' 

"For  me?  —  'for  what  it  may  be  worth!'    What 
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does  it  mean?"  she  asked,  confusedly;  for  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  her. 

"I  promised  lyou  a  Christmas-box,"  said  Lancelot; 
"and  here  it  is." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do  with  it?  Does  it  open 
an)rthing?" 

"It  is  the  key  of  the  Blue  Closet" 

"The  Blue  Closet?" 

"Which,  unlike  Bluebeard,  I  give  you  leave  to 
open."  ^' 

"I  am  very  grateful;  but  where  is  the  Blue  Closet, 
and  what  am  I  to  do  with  your  six  headless  wives, 
when  I  have  opened  it?" 

"They  are  yours  1#  deal  with  as  you  may  think  fit. 
You  may  sketch  them,  model  them,  annihilate  them, 
or  bury  them.  You  have  but  to  find  the  door,  turn 
the  key,  and  take  possession." 

Smiling  and  puzzled,  Winifred  looked  from  one  to 
another.  There  was  some  playfiil  mystery  here,  and 
the  Kreutzmanns  were  in  the  secret. 

"Katchen  will  tell  me!"  she  said. 

But  Katchen  refused,  and  no  one  would  enlighten 
her.  She  must  search  the  castle,  find  the  Blue  Closet, 
and  solve  the  riddle  for  herself. 

Supper  being  announced,  there  was  now  a  rush  to 
the  dining-room,  where  a  mighty  meal  was  provided. 
For  though  wont  themselves  to  fare  with  primitive 
simplicity,  the  Elreutzmanns  knew  when  and  how  to 
be  profusely  hospitable.  At  Christmas-time  especially, 
when  the  good  Pastor's  kinsfolk  were  niet  beneath  his 
roof  and  the  poor  thronged  about  his  door,  it  might 
with  truth  be  said  that — 

*  *  It  snewM  in  hys  house  of  meate  and  drinke. " 
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And  now,  if  the  feast  was  Homeric  in  its  plenty, 
the  appetites  of  the  revellers  were  no  less  heroic. 
Mountains  of  cold  veal  and  sliced  voorst  perished  at 
the  first  onslaught;  Westphalia  hams  melted  like  snow 
before  the  sun;  cakes  of  marvellous  device  vanished 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision;  and  Bairische 
beer  flowed  as  freely  as  metheglin  in  the  halls  of 
Odin. 

At  length,  when  young  and  old  had  alike  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  the  party  broke  up;  those 
who  lived  in  Munich  and  its  environs  dispersing  to 
their  homes,  while  those  who  came  from  afar  off  were 
accommodated,  some  with  beds  in  the  house,  and 
others  with  lodgings  in  the  town.. 

Having  shown  her  guests  to  their  several  quarters, 
Frau  Kreutzmann  prepared  to  see  Winifred  up  to  her 
room.  This  was  a  little  act  of  kindly  attention  which 
she  and  her  nieces  performed  every  night  as  in- 
variably as  the  clock  struck  ten.  To-night,  however, 
late  as  it  was,  they  lingered  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
as  if  there  was  something  yet  to  be*  done. 

"Are  you  too  tired  to  go  in  search  of  the  Blue 
Closet,  liehe  Winifred?"  said  Brenda. 

"You  would  have  me  believe  that  there  is  a  Blue 
Closet?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it?"  said  Frau  Kreutzmann. 
"You  have  the  key." 

"Which  opens  nothing!" 

But  the  girls  protested  that  the  key  was  actually 
the  key  of  the  Blue  Closet;  so,  humouring  what 
seemed  to  her  a  somewhat  pointless  jest,  Winifred 
suffered  herself  to  be  conducted  from  corridor  to  cor- 
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ridor,  from  door  to  door,  always  trying  the  key,  and 
always  trying  it  in  vain. 

At  length  their  round  brought  them  to  Winifred's 
own  door;  and  Winifred's  own  door,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  last  but  one  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  upper  corridor.  Here  then  her  quest  must  ter- 
minate. 

"So  there  is  no  Blue  Closet,  after  all!" 

"Nay,  dear  child,  you  must  persevere  till  you  find 
it!"  said  Frau  Kreutzmann. 

"But  neither  Christine's  room  nor  my  own  is  a 
Blue  Closet;  and  the  end  room  is  empty.  How  can 
I  persevere  further,  unless  by  going  out  upon  the 
roof?" 

"Brave  heart  holds  fast  to  the  last;  faint  heart 
fails  on  the  threshold,"  said  Katchen,  quoting  a 
Bavarian  proverb. 

"Why  not  try  the  end  room?"  said  Brenda. 

"Ah! — it  is  the  end  room?" 

She  was  tired;  perhaps  a  little  weary  of  the  fiiiitless 
jest;  but  something  in  Brenda's  look  and  tone  roused 
her  curiosity. 

The  door  of  the  end  room  was  locked.  She  listened; 
but  all  was  silent  within.  Then  she  tried  the  key; 
and  for  the  first  time,  lock  and  key  fitted. 

"Some  one  is  inside!"  she  said,  drawing  back 
quickly. 

"No  one,  dear  child." 

"But  I  see  a  light!" 

"What  of  that?     Nay,  go  in — fear  nothing!" 

Fear!  Did  Frau  Elreutzmann  suppose  that  she  was 
afiraid?  Granted  that  her  heart  was  beating  a  trifle 
quicker,  it  was  with  anticipation — not  fear. 
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She  smiled,  turned  the  handle,  and  went  in. 

The  empty  room  was  an  empty  room  no  IcMiger, 
It  was  a  sculptor's  studio  and  a  lady's  boudoir  in  one. 
There  were  flowers  in  the  windows,  engravings  on  the 
walls,  warm  rugs  on  the  floor;  in  one  comer  a  stove, 
a  piano,  and  a  writing-table;  yonder  a  couch  for  rest 
— an  easel  for  work — casts  to  draw  from —  books  for 
study. 

"Well,  my  child — well,  dear  Fraulein,"  said  Frau 
Kreutzmann,  delightedly.  "What  say  you  to  the  Herr 
Baron's  Christmas  present?  What  do  you  think  of 
your  Blue  Closet?" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  THE  ENGLISCHER  GARTEN. 

^*By  heaven!  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  wrench 
myself  away.  And  yet,  when  the  hour  comes,  I 
suppose  I  shall  take  my  ticket  and  my  seat,  apologise 
to  my  opposite  neighbour  for  the  length  of  my  legs, 
and  look  out  of  the  window  when  the  train  moves  off, 
with  a  face  as  stolid  as  if  I  was  not  leaving  half  my 
life  and  all  my  hopes  on  the  banks  of  the  Isar!" 

"Whilst  I,  being  only  a  woman,  may  lock  myself 
into  my  room  and  cry  my  eyes  out.  That  is,  at  all 
events,  one  of  our  few  privileges — we  can  howl  without 
disgrace." 

They  were  rambling  in  the  Englischer  Garten, 
beyond  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the 
Kreutzmanns  lived.  Having  had  their  portraits  taken 
the  other  day  by  a  Munich  daguerreotypist,  they  had 
this  morning  fetched  the  miniatures  from  his  studio; 
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two  of  those  exquisitely  delicate  and  tenderly  tinted 
heads  on  silvered  plates  which  we  all,  with  so  much 
justice,  admired  for  a  few  years,  while  they  were  in 
fashion.  And  now,  although  it  was  midday  and  Wini- 
fred was  due  at  the  pastor's  dinner-table,  the  lovers 
still  went  lingeringly  to  and  fro  imder  the  big  trees 
whose  barren  boughs,  clear  cut  against  the  sunshine, 
marbled  the  path  with  shadows. 

For  Lancelot  was  going  back  to  England  by  the 
evening  mail;  and  this  was  their  last  walk  together. 

They  had  the  place  to  themselves,  too;  for  it  was 
universal  "Mittagsessen"  in  Munich;  and  streets,  and 
squares,  and  parks  were  all  deserted.  There  was  no 
one  to  observe  them;  no  one  to  listen  to  them..  They 
could  ramble  and  talk  as  they  pleased — such  disjointed, 
delicious  talk  as  lovers  are  wont  to  indulge  in;  all 
retrospect  and  project,  all  castle-building  and  dream- 
weaving,  interspersed  with  "Do  you  remember?"  and 
"Did  you  suspect?"  and  "Shall  you  ever  forget?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  have  ever  yet  arrived  at  howling- 
point,"  said  Lancelot,  replying  to  Winifred's  exposition 
of  the  privileges  of  her  sex;  "but  I  know  I  felt  bad 
enough  that  day  when  I  left  you  sitting  in  the  porch, 
and  knew  I  should  not  ^ee  you  again  for  a  week. 
You  remember  how  I  lingered?  I  could  not  bear  to 
say  *  Good-bye.'  My  heart  was  filled  with  an  immense 
tenderness  and  pity  for  you.  I  longed  to  take  you  in 
my  arms;  to  tell  you  how  I  would  try  to  make  up  to 
you  for  all  you  had  lost.  Yet  I  dared  not.  Your 
sorrow  seemed  to  stand  between  us.    But  I  took  your 

hand,    dearest ^Do   you   remember?    I   took   your 

hand;  and  while  I  held  it,  I  said  to  you  silently,  but 
with  such  intensity  of  purpose  that  I  could  actually 
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he3x  the  words  in  my  mind! — *T  love  you — /  love  you 
— /  love  you!'  I  wanted  to  make  you  feel  what  I  was 
saying.  If  you  had  looked  at  me,  you  would  have 
known  it  all;  but  you  never  lifted  your  eyes.  You  did 
not  even  say,  *  Good-bye!'" 

"I  tried;  but  the  words  would  not  come." 

"Did  the  week  seem  long  to  you?  It  seemed  like 
a  month  to  me.  Ah,  if  you  had  known  with  what  a 
heavy  heart  I  turned  away!" 

"You  thought  I  did  not  care?" 

"By  Jove!  I  didn't  know  what  to  think.  You  let 
me  go  without  a  look — without  a  word!" 

"But  I  waited  in  the  porch — thinking  you  would 
come  back." 

"Had  I  known  that,  I  would  have  come  back, 
though  I  had  got  half  way  to  Munich." 

"But  you  rode  away;  and  I  listened  till  the  last 
echo  of  your  horse's  hoofs  died  in  the  distance.  How 
lonely  I  felt  when  I  could  hear  them  no  longer!" 

"And  now  you  will  be  lonely  again,  when  I  am 
gone." 

"Lonely — yes;  but  it  will  not  be  the  loneliness  of 
desolation,  as  that  was.  You  will  write  to  me,  and  I 
shall  write  to  you.  There  will  always  be  a  letter  to 
receive  or  to  answer.  And  the  Kreutzmanns  will  be 
very  good  to  me;  and,  above  all,  I  shall  have  occupation! 
You  don't  know  how  hard  I  mean  to  work,  or  how  I 
will  strive  to  make  the  most  of  Herr  Krtlger's  teaching. 
I  shall  want  you  to  praise  my  progress  when  you  come 
back  at  Easter." 

"But,  my  dear  love,  how  shall  I  judge  of  your 
progress?  You  forget  that  you  have  never  allowed  me 
to  see  a  single  sketch." 
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"How  could  I  show  my  feeble  attempts  to  a  great 
artist  like  you?'* 

Now  when  Winifred  called  him  a  "great  artist," 
Lancelot,  as  if  by  way  of  protest,  drew  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  there  held  it,  caressingly. 

"Ah,  no!"  he  said.  "I  am  not  a  great  artist.  I 
shall  never  be  a  great  artist — now." 

She  looked  up  enquiringly.  The  momentary  shade 
of  hesitation,  of  regret,  caught  her  ear  at  once. 

"Why  'now^?"  she  said.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
'now'?'* 

"I  mean  that  the  conditions  of  my  life  are  changed, 
and  changed  in  a  way  that  is  fatal  to  my  prospects  as 
a  painter.  Art  tolerates  no  divided  duty.  A  man 
must  give  his  whole  soul  to  it — his  whole  time — his 
whole  powers  of  observation,  of  memory,  of  comparison, 
of  study.  Even  so,  the  thing  he  does  must  always 
fall  short  of  the  thing  he  had  hoped  to  do.  The 
greatest  painters  who  ever  lived,  spent  their  lives,  we 
may  be  certain,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  an  unattainable 
ideal.  But,  at  all  events,  they  did  so  spend  their 
lives.  They  worked  at  least  as  hard  as  if  they  had 
beenma^ns,  or  plumbers,  or  joiners.  Now,  my  chances 
of  doing  such  fair  and  honest  work  are  over.  I  am  no 
longer  free.  I  have  other  duties — duties  dry  and  dis- 
tasteful enough  for  the  most  part;  but  they  are  duties, 
and  I  cannot  escape  from  them." 

"What  sort  of  duties?  And  why  need  they  interfere 
with  your  art  that  you  so  dearly  love?  Do  you  mean 
your  Parliamentary  duties?  Surely  there  are  Lords 
enough  at  Westminster  to  pass  bills  and  make  speeches, 
without  you?" 

"I  don't  mean  my  Parliamentary  duties,"  he  said, 
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smiling;  "though  they  must,  of  course,  count  for  some- 
thing. I  mean  my  duties  as  a  landlord.  There  is  a 
world  of  work  of  one  sort  and  another  involved  in  the 
management  of  a  large  estate;  and,  in  my  case,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  last  four  years, 
the  work  falls  just  so  much  the  heavier.  You  have  no 
idea  of  the  arrears  of  business  I  shall  have  to  wade 
through  when  I  get  back  to  England." 

"But  when  that  wading  is  done  and  over,  you  will 
be  free  to  take  up  your  own  work  again?" 

"I  shall  never  be  free,  my  darling,  as  I  was  before," 
said  Lancelot,  with  a  sigh,  "How  is  it  possible?  Look 
at  the  tenants — could  I  leave  their  interests  in  the 
hands  of  stewards  and  lawyers?  I  must  do  as  Cuthbert 
would  have  done — and  what  I  know  he  intended  to 
do.  There  is  his  pet  project  of  reclaiming  the  Dane- 
bury Marshes;  that  will  be  the  work  of  years.  Above 
all,  there  are  those  wretched  *  dark- folk,'  who  need  re- 
claiming more  than  the  Marshes!" 

"You  will  never  succeed  in  civilizing  the  'dark- 
folk.'" 

"I  mean  to  try,  anyhow.  Think  of  what  they  are 
— a  predatory  horde,  as  ignorant  as  savages;  as  law- 
less as  banditti.  How  can  I  harbour  such  a  godless 
lot,  and  not  try  to  make  them  better?  If  ever  a  plain 
duty  stared  me  in  the  face,  Winifred,  it  is  this." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  her  of  the  things  he 
purposed  doing.  On  a  certain  part  of  the  moor,  where 
springs  were  abundant  and  the  soil  was  less  barren 
than  elsewhere,  he  meant  to  found  a  new  colony.  This 
colony — it  would  be  too  widely  scattered  to  be  called 
a  village — would  consist  of  a  number  of  detached  cot- 
tages, dotted  here  and  there  over  the  space  of  about 
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two  square  miles;  each  with  its  bit  of  garden-ground, 
and  all  within  easy  distance  of  a  small  church  and 
school-house.  The  cottages  once  built,  he  meant  to 
pull  down  all  the  old  cabins,  so  compelling  his  "dark- 
folk"  to  settle  into  something  like  a  community.  This 
done,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  draw  their 
children  to  the  school-house;  and  though  the  parents 
would  probably  be  irreclaimable  to  the  last,  the  young 
ones  would,  at  all  events,  grow  up  in  habits  of  decency 
and  order.  Thus  a  new  condition  of  things  would 
gradually  be  established,  and,  in  the  course  of  another 
generation  or  two,  the  vagabond  traditions  of  the  race 
would  be  forgotten. 

"You  and  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  Winifred," 
said  Lancelot;  "but  our  grandchildren  will  surely  do 
so." 

"It  is  a  good  work,"  said  the  girl,  warmly.  "I 
would  not  have  you  leave  it  undone  for  all  the 
world!" 

"And  then  I  have  thought  that  the  church  and 
school -house  might  stand  there,  dear,  in  remem- 
brance. .  .  ." 

His  voice  faltered. 

"In  remembrance  of — Cuthbert?" 

"Ay;  in  remembrance  of  Cuthbert.  I  have  sketched 
a  design  for  the  buildings,  and  I  have  sent  it  to  an 
architect  for  correction.  It  will  be  an  out-of-the-way 
spot  to  live  in;  but  there  will  be  real  work  to  do,  and 
an  earnest  man — such  a  man  as  your  friend,  Mr.  Penne- 
feather,  for  instance — would  not  think  his  life  ill-spent 
in  doing  it." 

Winifred  looked  up  eagerly,  as  if  about  to  speak; 
but  checked  herself,  and  waited. 
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"It  seems  premature  to  talk  of  giving  away  the  liv- 
ing before  the  church  is  built,"  said  Lancelot;  "but  I 
think  you  would  perhaps  like  me  to  offer  it  to  Mr. 
Pennefeather?" 

"Oh,  Lancelot!  it  is  what  I  would  have  asked,  if  I 
had  dared." 

"I  can  afford  to  make  it  worth  his  acceptance.  I 
mean,  in  fact,  to  devote  the  revenue  of  the  past  four 
years  to  these  matters.  The  money  has  been  ac- 
cumulating in  Marrables'  hands,  and  I,  of  course,  have 
not  touched  a  penny  of  it.  It  makes  a  big  sum  alto- 
gether— more  than  enough  to  drain  the  marshes,  build 
the  new  colony,  and  endow  the  living.  I  suppose  the 
Pennefeathers  would  think  themselves  passing  rich  with 
a  snug  vicarage,  a  dozen  acres  of  glebe,  and  four  or 
five  hundred  a  year?" 

Winifred  could  hardly  speak  for  joy.  That  her  lover 
should  serve  her  friends  was  even  sweeter  to  her  than 
if  she  could  have  served  them  herself.  How  happy 
they  would  be,  and  how  happy  it  made  her  to  think 
of  their  happiness!  Already,  in  her  mind's  eye,  she 
saw  the  good  husband  and  wife  active,  earnest,  help- 
ful, reclaiming  the  fallen  and  guiding  the  footsteps  of 
the  weak.  Already  she  saw  Mrs.  Pennefeather  released 
from  the  drudgery  of  cheap  novel-writing;  the  children 
provided  with  a  governess;  the  overworked  father  able 
now  and  then  to  take  a  well-earned  holiday! 

Fain  would  she  have  written  to  her  friend  that 
very  day,  that  very  hour;  but  Lancelot  bound  her 
over  to  silence.  She  must  wait  till  the  plans  were 
ready,  the  ground  marked  out,  and  the  endowment 
papers  drawn  up.  All  this  would  take  at  least  a 
month. 
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"There  is  one  other  good  deed  that  you  must  re- 
member to  do  for  my  sake,  Lancelot,"  she  said  pre- 
sently.    "I  want  you  to  befriend  poor  Lettice  Leigh." 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  for  her?" 

"Well,  to  take  care  of  her — to  see  that  she  and  her 
poor  little  child  want  neither  food  nor  firing.  That 
cottage  is  a  mere  ruin"  .... 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  The  cottage  is  perfectly 
weathertight  —  roof  and  flooring  repaired;  windows 
glazed  and  shuttered;  new  doors;  new  fastenings; 
new  kitchen-range;  everything  complete  and  comfort- 
able." 

"You  have  done  all  this?" 

"Did  you  not  bid  me  turn  out  the  ghost  and  mend 
the  roof;  and  am  I  not  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp?" 

"You  are  my  fairy  prince,  all  generosity  and  good- 
ness!" 

With  this,  they  drifted  back  into  the  old  strain  of 
lovers'  talk,  comparing  their  miniatures;  promising  to 
write  by  every  alternate  post;  forgetting  the  hour,  the 
place,  and  everything  but  each  other. 

"The  features  are  yours — the  eyes,  the  dear,  true 
eyes,  are  yours,"  he  said,  holding  the  daguerreotype 
this  way  and  that,  to  get  it  in  a  favourable  light.  "And 
yet,  as  with  all  these  things,  there  is  a  ghostly  unlike- 
ness  about  it.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  decent  portrait  of  you!"  ^ 

"You  must  try,  some  day,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"I  have  tried,  dozens  of  times — in  chalks,  in  oils, 
in  water-colours;  profiles,  front  faces,  three-quarters!  I 
was  always  trying — and  failing.  What  chance  had  I, 
when  I  never  had  a  sitting?" 

"You  never  asked  for  one." 
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"I  dared  not.  Yet  sometimes  I  caught  a  touch  of 
likeness  that  pleased  me — a  look  of  the  eyes,  perhaps 
— a  turn  of  the  head!  I  have  an  old  Shakespeare  at 
home,  the  margins  scrawled  all  over  with  you,  as 
Ophelia,  as  Imogen,  Cordelia,  Portia,  Miranda.  You 
little  thought  how  many  Shakespeare  heroines  you 
played  for  me,  dearest,  in  those  bygone  days!" 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him;  and  as  she  looked,  the 
tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

"Lancelot,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  give  up  paint- 
ing. You  will  never  be  happy,  if  you  do.  It  is  your 
vocation." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  won't  be  half  an  artist,  Winifred.  Besides,  you 
must  not  forget  that  if  Fortune  takes  from  me  with  the 
one  hand,  she  bestows  infinitely  more  upon  me  with 
the  other.     I  give  up  Art;  and  I  gain— you" 

"But — but  if  you  would  have  been  happier  the  other 
way!"  she  said,  looking  aside. 

"*The  other  way' — meaning  without  you  whom  I 
have  loved  from  my  boyhood?  I  could  almost  say, 
Winifred,  that  that  is  unkind." 

"You  know  I  do  not  mean  it  unkindly!  But  men 
are  so  different  from  women.  Love  is  the  woman's  life 
— the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  her  hopes  and  fears; 
but  the  man's  vocation,  the  man's  ambition,  are  more 
to  him  than  love." 

"My  vocation,  as  you  call  it,  is  ruled  by  circum- 
stances over  which  neither  you  nor  I  have  any  con- 
trol," said  Lancelot,  gravely.  "If  I  could  have  chosen 
— if  I  could  have  carved  out  my  destiny,  following  my 
heart's  desire,  I  would  have  been  your  husband,  dear, 
and  a  painter;  not  very  poor,  because  poverty  is  dis- 
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agreeable;  not  very  rich  either,  except  in  love,  and 
hope,  and  perhaps  in  fame.  And  I  would  have  lived 
in  Italy;  for  Italy  is  the  artist's  paradise,  and  the  land 
of  my  earliest  recollections.  That  would  have  been 
my  dream.  But  it  is  a  dream  that  could  never  have 
been  realised.  So  long  as  I  was  free  to  be  a  painter, 
an  impassable  gulf  divided  your  life  from  mine;  and 
the  change  that  left  you  free,  made  me — ^what  I  now 
am.  To  sigh  after  an  impossible  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances would  be  folly,  and  worse  than  folly.  I 
am  here  with  work  to  do,  and  the  will  to  do  it,  and 
your  love  to  make  me  happy.  Not  to  be  a  Raphael 
or  a  Titian,  would  I  change  back  to  where  I  was  be- 
fore." 

Winifred  said  nothing;  but  the  slight  pressure  of 
her  hand  upon  his  arm  was  answer  enough. 

So  they  strolled  on  for  some  moments  in  silence; 
understanding  each  other  thoroughly,  and  very  happy. 

"I  have  often  thought,"  he  said,  presently,  "that 
Fate  committed  one  of  her  grand  mistakes  when  she 
disposed  of  Cuthbert's  lot  and  mine.  Never  were  two 
squarer  men  successively  wedged  into  a  round  hole. 
He,  poor  dear  fellow!  cared  no  more  about  being  a 
lord  than  I  do.  In  fact,  I  think  it  bored  him  almost 
more  than  it  bores  me.  I  want  to  be  an  artist;  he 
wanted  to  be  a  sailor.  A  sailor  he  was,  too — a  bom 
sailor.  The  sea  was  his  element;  and  as  for  naviga- 
tion, I  don't  believe  there  was  a  yachtsman  in  Europe 
to  equal  him.  I  used  to  say  that  no  one  really  knew 
Cuthbert  who  hadn't  seen  him  on  board  his  own  boat 
in  a  gale  of  wind.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  that  storm 
off  Cape  Matapan?  I  mean,  when  I  made  that  trip 
with  him  to  the  Ionian  Islands  five  years  ago.  It  came 
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Sweeping  down  the  Adriatic,  and  caught  us  in  the 
Straits  of  Otranto,  half-way  between  the  two  coasts. 
We  ran  before  it  all  the  way  to  Corfu,  I  shall  never 
forget  it,  or  his  coolness — his  hand  on  the  tiller — his 
eye  on  the  needle — only  a  word  of  command  now  and 
then,  brief  and  ringing  and  stem — and  the  boat  obey- 
ing the  helm,  like  a  good  horse  under  a  good  rider. 
You  said  something  just  now  about  a  man's  vocation: 
that  was  his  vocation — ^just  as  Art  is  mine.  Yes;  fate 
misplaced  us  both — gave  us  what  other  men  covet, 
and  withheld  from  us  the  things  we  ourselves  coveted. 
He  cared  nothing  for  riches — no  more  do  I.  Politics 
bored  him;  and  they  bore  me.  The  House  of  Lords 
was  his  bugbear;  and  it  is  mine.  People  used  to  say- 
that  he  and  I  were  curiously  different;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  were  curiously  alike.  What  do  you 
think?'' 

"I  think  you  were  as  unlike  as  any  two  brothers 
could  well  be,"  said  Winifred,  speaking  with  that  pain- 
ful constraint  which  always  came  upon  her  when  the 
conversation  took  this  turn. 

"You  also?     But  in  what  way?" 

"In  every  way."     . 

"No,  no — that  is  too  vague,  and  too  sweeping.  I 
know  we  were  alike  in  some  things;  and  I  only  wish, 
for  my  own  sake,  that  we  were  alike  in  more." 

Winifred  was  silent.  What  could  she  say?  To 
her,  the  lost  Lord  Brackenbury  had  always  seemed  im- 
measurably older  than  Lancelot;  and  as  grave  and  dry 
as  Lancelot  was  genial  and  joyous.  She  respected 
him;  she  admired  him;  she  was  half  afraid  of  him — 
but  she  could  never  have  loved  him.  To  tell  Lancelot 
this  was  impossible. 
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"He  had  ten  times  more  character  than  I  have," 
the  young  man  continued,  warming  as  he  went  on; 
"more  character — more  judgment — more  determination 
— more  tenacity.  He  was  the  sort  of  fellow  who,  when 
he  had  once  made  up  his  mind,  never  wavered.  If  it 
had  been  his  duty  to  fire  a  mine,  he  would  have  put 
on  his  hat,  walked  in  as  coolly,  and  struck  his  match 
as  deliberately,  as  if  he  had  been  lighting  a  cigarette." 

"I  quite  believe  that,"  said  Winifred. 

"He  was  ever  so  much  more  worthy  of  you,  dear, 
than  I  am." 

The  constrained  look  went  out  of  her  face,  and, 
with  a  child-like  smile,  she  laid  her  cheek  against  his 
shoulder. 

"You  shall  not  disparage  my  hero,"  she  said. 

They  were  standing  on  the  landward  side  of  a 
giant  oak  which  grew  so  close  to  the  water's  edge  that 
its  spreading  boughs  shadowed  the  path  on  the  one 
side  and  overhung  the  water  on  the  other.  The  stream 
— an  arm  of  the  Isar — eddied  swiftly  by,  hastening  to 
rejoin  the  river.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight;  not  a  sound 
■of  the  city  was  audible.  They  were  apparently  as 
much  alone  as  if  they  had  been  cast  upon  a  desert 
island. 

So  Lancelot  made  the  only  answer  that  could  well 
be  made  to  words  so  sweet.     He  kissed  her. 

Perhaps  his  eyes  looked  lingeringly  into  hers;  per- 
haps their  lips  met  more  than  once.  At  all  events,  it 
was  one  of  those  foolish,  fond,  delightful  moments,  so 
prosaic  in  prose,  so  poetic  in  poetry,  when  nothing  in 
life  seems  worth  living  for,  or  dying  for,  but  love.  Mo- 
ments so  few,  so  brief,  so  precious,  that  it  was  hard 
they  should  be  interrupted — by  a  cough. 

Lord  Brackenhury.   II,  .„   edbyGoDgle 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THEIR  FmST  QUARREL. 

Circumspectly  emerging  from  behind  the  tree- 
trunk,  the  owner  of  the  cough  (and  a  more  discreetly 
modulated  cough  never  proceeded  from  human  lips) 
discovered  only  a  young  lady  buttoning  her  glove,  and 
a  young  man  staring  vacantly  at  the  sky.  He  was  an 
old  gentleman,  small,  shrivelled,  bright-eyed,  with  a 
book  under  his  arm,  and  a  scrap  of  ribbon  in  his 
button-hole.  He  must  have  been  standing  just  at  the 
other  side  of  the  big  tree,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
river;  and  being,  doubtless,  unwilling  to  assist  unseen 
at  so  exceedingly  private  a  conversation,  had  no  choice 
between  making  his  appearance  and  walking  into  the 
water. 

He  smiled — he  would  surely  have  been  more  than 
mortal  if  he  could  have  helped  it!  But  the  lovers 
looked  as  lovers  look  when  they  are  caught;  red,  and 
shy,  and  somewhat  indignant. 

"-fiV  ego  in  Arcadia  vixi^^  said  the  little  old  gentle* 
man,  lifting  his  hat,  and  walking  briskly  away. 

For  a  moment  they  were  both  silent.  Then  Lancelot 
laughed  uncomfortably. 

"By  Jove!  now,"  he  ejaculated,  "who  would  have 
dreamed  of  that  aged  fossil  being  stowed  away  round 
the  comer,  like  a  light-comedy  parent  behind  a  screen 
at  the  end  of  the  third  act?" 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  quoted  a  Latin  line  from  a  picture  of  Nicole 
Poussin's — Ut  ego  in  Arcadia  vixi;^  which  means  'And 
I  too  lived  in  Arcadia.'   I  presume  he  wished  to  imply 
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that  at  some  remote  period  in  the  early  history  of  man- 
kind, he  had  himself  been  young,  and  in  love." 

"How  pretty!" 

"Well,  yes;  and  aptly  quoted.  I  wonder  who 
he  is!" 

"Tell  me  what  the  picture  is  like,  Lancelot." 

Lancelot  wished  the  old  gentleman  and  his  Latinity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Nevertheless,  he  did  his 
best  to  describe  the  famous  painting: — the  shepherds 
who  have  discovered  an  antique  tomb — the  kneeling 
man  who  reads,  tracing  the  epitaph  with  his  finget — 
the  maiden  standing  by,  with  her  hand  on  her  lover's 
shoulder — the  simple  awe  and  wonder  in  the  face  of 
the  boy  who  leans  upon  his  crook,  listening — the 
classic  grouping — ^the  clear,  still  sky — ^the  trees  and 
distant  mountains,  which  have  a  look  of  belonging  to 
the  young  days  of  the  world. 

Winifred  listened  breathlessly. 

"Where  is  this  picture?"  she  asked. 

"In  the  Louvre." 

"It  must  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in 
the  world!" 

"Don't  think  that,  or  when  you  see  it,  you  will  be 
disappointed.  It  is  not  very  beautiful;  in  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  called  beautiful  in  any  sense.  But  it  is 
purely  ideal,  purely  classical — a  Theocritan  idyll  on 
canvas." 

"How  many  great  pictures  there  are,  waiting  for 
me  to  see  them!"  said  Winifred. 

"And  for  me  to  show  them  to  you." 

"And  what  wonderful  places!" 

"To  which  I  will  take  you." 

Still  strolling  slowly,  they  had  now  come  to  where 
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a  broad  road  opened  down  towards  the  bridge  leading 
to  the  Baths  of  Brunnthal;  and  this  was  their  direct 
way  back  to  Pastor  Kreutzmann's  house.  But  Lancelot 
made  as  if  he  would  still  keep  on  through  the  park. 

"Let  us  go  a  little  further,"  he  said.  "I  have 
something  more  to  say  to  you;  and  it  is  our  last 
walk!" 

"But  it  must  be  one  o'clock." 

"It  is  nearly  two;  and  as  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  our  good  friends  dined  at  least  one  hour  ago, 
you  need  not  scruple  to  stay  a  few  minutes  longer." 

"Do  you  know  that  we  have  been  out  since  half- 
past  ten?" 

"And  when  shall  we  be  out  together  again?  Not 
for  three  months,  Winifred.  It  is  a  long  time  to  look 
forward  to." 

"The  time  will  pass  more  quickly  for  you  than  for 
me,"  she  said.  "It  is  not  half  so  hard  to  go  as  to  be 
left  behind." 

"Are  you  so  sure  of  that?  To  be  left  behind  is  to 
submit  to  fate,  and  partakes  of  the  inevitable.  To  go 
is  like  wrenching  out  one's  own  tooth,  or  pulling  the 
string  of  a  shower-bath.  But,  dear,  it  rests  with  you 
to  make  our  parting  many  degrees  less  bitter." 

"With  me!     How  can  I  do  that?" 

"By  promising  me  that  when  we  next  meet,  it  shall 
be  to  part  no  more." 

"Are  you  not  coming  at  Easter?" 

"At  Easter,  if  I  live  and  breathe." 

"But — but  at  Easter  ...  it  is  impossible." 

"Why  impossible?" 

"Need  you  ask?    It  is  only  three  months  hence." 

Then,    despite   that   unlucky  episode  of  the   old 
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gentleman  and  his  cough — an  episode  which,  for  the 
moment,  seriously  imperilled  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
— ^Lancelot  became  eloquent  with  a  lover's  eloquence. 
Situated  as  they  two  were  situated,  separated  by  dis- 
tance as  well  as  by  time,  three  months  were  as  long 
to  them  as  three  years  would  be  to  most  others.  Why 
need  they  wait  longer?  Already  six  weeks  had  gone 
by  since  Miss  Langtre/s  death,  and  by  Easter  the 
lapse  of  time  would  be  nearer  to  five  months  than 
four.  By  what  law  of  custom,  by  what  scruple  of  affec- 
tion, or  sorrow,  or  commqp.  sense,  was  Winifred  called 
upon  to  defer  her  marriage  beyond  that  period?  For 
himself,  no  time  could  possibly  be  so  convenient  as 
the  Easter  recess.  In  the  three  months  now  interven- 
ing, he  would  wind  up  his  brother's  affairs  and  despatch 
Jiis  own  arrears  of  business.  The  new  cottages  would 
meanwhile  be  building,  and  the  new  church  be  so  far 
advanced  that  he  could  safely  leave  it  to  be  finished 
in  his  absence.  Then,  manying  in  April,  they  would 
remain  abroad  through  the  summer;  or,  if  she  pre- 
ferred it,  they  could  stay  away  till  her  year  of  mourn- 
ing should  expire.  Besides,  he  had  promised  himself 
that  he  would  take  her  to  Greece  and  Italy  for  their 
wedding  journey;  and  for  Greece  and  Italy  there  was 
no  time  like  the  last  of  the  spring  and  the  first  of  the 
summer.  Should  they  not  take  their  happiness  when 
the  birds  take  theirs — "in  the  sweet  o'  the  year"? 

But  still  she  would  not. 

"It  is  too  soon,"  she  said  again.  "It  will  be  time 
enough  next  spring." 

Next  spring!     This  was  too  much. 

"(jood  heavens!  Winifred,"  he  said,  vehemently, 
"you  cannot  be  serious!     Life  is  not  long  enough  for 
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such  procrastination.  If,  like  the  early  Chaldean  kings, 
we  had  forty-three  thousand  years  of  wisdom  and  use- 
fulness to  look  forward  to,  the  thing  would  be  different. 
Then 

*I  would 
Love  you  ten  years  before  the  Flood, 
And  you  should,  if  you  pleased,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;* 

but,  unfortunately  for  us,  life  has  become  ridiculously 
short  since  those  days.  You  forget,  child,  that  time  is 
going,  that  youth  is  fleeting,  that  the  hours  once  struck 
are  past  for  ever.  You  forget  that  we  are  alone,  abso- 
lutely alone  in  the  world — you  and  I!  We  have  no 
one  to  please  but  each  other.  Why,  then,  when  Fate 
no  longer  divides  us,  shall  we  be  so  unmindful  of  the 
uncertainties  of  life  as  to  divide  ourselves?  Besides, 
who  shaU  say  what  another  year  may  bring  forth?  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  never  feel  really  safe,  till  I  have 
put  the  ring  upon  your  finger." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  *safe'?"  she  said,  her 
cheek  flushing,  her  eye  kindling  indignantly.  "Do  you 
suppose  I  am  incapable  of  remaining  constant  for  a 
year?" 

Now  this  was  not  in  the  least  what  Lancelot  meant; 
but  before  he  could  explain  himself,  their  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Frau 
Kreutzmann  hastening  towards  them  with  her  hands 
uplifted  and  a  face  beaming  over  with  smiles. 

^^Ach^  lieher  Goii!  Well  met,  truants  and  nmaways! 
We  thought  you  were  lost,  and  made  sure  we  should 
have  to  write  up  a  description  of  you  at  the  Polizei! 
And  bave  you  had  nothing  to  eat  all  these  hours?  So 
— so,  Fraulein  Winifred,  you  must  be  fainting  away, 
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dear  child,  with  hunger.  We  waited  dinner  till  the 
braten  was  almost  spoiled — a  beef  braten  it  was,  with 
apple-sauce  and  mushrooms;  and  though  it  was  of  my 
own  cooking,  I  must  say  it  was  a  dish  for  the  King! 
We  had  hoped,  too,  as  it  was  the  Herr  Baron's  last 
day  in  Munich,  that  he  would  come  in  and  take  a  bit 
of  our  family  dinner.  Yes,  my  gracious  lord,  and  I 
made  a  raspberry-jam  kUcken  on  purpose;  for  I  re- 
membered you  praised  the  raspberry-jam  kUcken  the 
night  of  our  Christmas  party.  But  truly,  it's  dreadful 
to  think  that  you  are  both  fasting  all  this  time,  and 
have  not  had  so  much  as  a  biscuit!  However,  I  will 
turn  back  with  you  at  once,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
will  warm  up  a  bit  of  dinner.  No,  no,  no — it's  not  a 
trouble,  but  a  pleasure!  My  business  will  wait.  I  was 
only  going  to  the  Holtz-Garten  to  order  in  a  load  or 
two  of  brushwood;  and  that  will  do  to-morrow  as  well 
as  to-day.  On  my  word,  I  could  not  be  happy  if  I 
didn't  go  home  with  you,  and  see  you  comfortable." 

So  the  good  soul  turned  back  with  them,  and  Lan- 
celot, after  trying  in  vain  to  edge  in  a  word,  or  even 
a  look^  of  explanation,  fell  moodily  into  the  rear.  Then, 
when  they  reached  the  house,  the  two  girls  swooped 
down  upon  Winifred,  and  carried  her  off  to  her  own 
room;  Frau  Ej-eutzmann  bustled  away  to  the  kitchen; 
and  the  "Herr  Baron"  was  left  to  amuse  himself  as 
best  he  could  in  the  absent  pastor's  study. 

It  was  their  first  misunderstanding,  and  he  was 
proportionately  disconsolate;  for  in  the  matter  of  lovers' 
quarrels,  as  in  most  other  terrible  and  cataclysmal 
phenomena,  familiarity  breeds  the  habit  of  contempt. 
Dwellers  on  the  slopes  of  Etna  and  the  plateaux  of 
Mexico^  are  apt  to  think  Hghtly  of  eruptions  and  earth- 
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quakes;  and  Lancelot  would  probably  have  felt  less 
miserable  on  the  present  occasion,  if  his  courtship  had 
been  enlivened  by  the  average  amount  of  skirmishing. 
As  it  was,  he  took  up  first  one  book,  then  another; 
walked  restlessly  about  the  room;  listened  to  every 
footfall;  and  was  quite  chopfallen  when  half  an  hour 
went  by,  and  no  Winifred  appeared. 

At  length  Frau  Ej-eutzmann  came  herself  to  sum- 
mon him  to  dinner;  and  a  wonderful  improvisation 
that  dinner  was,  consisting  of  soup,  fish,  a  rechauffe  of 
the  braten,  a  winter  salad,  and  the  remains  of  the 
raspberry  kUcken.  But  Winifired  was  silent  and  would 
not  look  at  him;  and  their  good  hostess  chattered  in- 
cessantly; and  her  nieces  waited  upon  the  guests;  and 
they  were  not  left  alone  for  a  moment.  Then  coffee 
was  brought;  and  Lancelot,  looking  at  his  watch,  saw 
with  dismay  that  it  was  already  four  o'clock,  and  that 
if  he  was  to  get  back  to  the  Hotel  Maulick  in  time  to 
pack  his  portmanteau,  pay  his  bill,  and  catch  the  five- 
thirty  express,  he  must  be  gone  in  something  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"Will  you  let  me  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  Wini- 
fired,  before  I  go?"  he  said,  going  over  to  the  window 
where  she  was  standing  with  Brenda,  looking  out  upon 
the  darkening  sky. 

"By  all  means." 

"But alone?" 

She  said  nothing;  but  kept  her  face  coldly  averted. 

Lancelot  looked  imploringly  at  Brenda;  and  Brenda, 
remembering  that  these  would  be  their  last  moments 
together  before  parting,  beckoned  to  the  others  to  fol- 
low her,  and  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

Then  Lancelot  spoke  hurriedly  and  earnestly.   The 
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words  that  offended  her  had  escaped  him  unawares. 
He  had  not  intended  to  utter  them — he  was  bitterly 
sorry  that  he  had  uttered  them;  but  she  had  entirely 
misapprehended  their  import.  To  imply  doubt  of  her 
constanqr  was  of  all  things  the  farthest  from  his 
thoughts.  He  believed  in  her,  he  trusted  her,  as  he 
believed  and  trusted  in  honour,  love,  truth  itself! 

Still  she  kept  her  face  averted. 

"What  did  you  mean,  then?"  she  asked,  in  a  some- 
what softened  tone. 

He  hesitated. 

"Can  you  not  guess?" 

Again  she  was  silent. 

"Do  you  not  understand  ....  that  ....  that  .... 
Good  heavens!  Winifred,  after  waiting,  praying,  hoping 
in  vain  for  four  long  years,  shall  I  now  be  such  a 
wretch  as  to  feel  that  if  my  brother  came  back  to  life, 
I  could  not  bid  him  welcome?" 

"Lancelot!" 

"But  once  you  are  my  wife  ....  then — ah!  now 
you  know  what  I  mean!" 

"Yes,  now  I  know!"  she  sobbed,  clasping  his  neck 
and  weeping  on  his  breast.     "Dearest  forgive  me!" 

"And  you  will  promise  me,  my  angel— in  the 
spring?" 

"Yes,  I  promise — in  the  spring." 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 
A  VICTORY. 

Lancelot  made  but  one  journey  of  it  from  Munich 
to  London,  and  thence  went  straight  to  Old  Court 
without  stopping.  Here  he  immediately  became  over- 
whelmed with  business;  yet  he  did  not  therefore  forget 
Winifred's  charge  to  him,  nor  his  own  promise,  to  be 
good  to  Lettice  Leigh.  He  had  not,  in  fact,  been  three 
days  at  home  before  he  paid  her  a  visit. 

He  had  been  over  to  see  one  of  his  tenants  at  a 
place  which  rejoiced  in  the  poetical  name  of  Hogsclough 
Farm,  and  so  rode  back  by  way  of  the  Ridge.  By 
the  time  he  reached  Abel  Brunt's  cottage,  the  after- 
noon was  wearing  towards  dusk.  There  was,  however, 
still  light  enough  to  show  him  how  thoroughly  his 
orders  had  been  carried  out  in  the  way  of  roofing  and 
repairing,  and  how  completely  Horace  Cochrane's  chosen 
sketch  had  lost  all  claim  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
dilapidation. 

Half  smiling  as  he  thought  of  the  dismay  that 
would  come  into  his  friend's  countenance  when  he 
should  see  the  place  under  its  restored  aspect,  Lancelot 
tied  his  horse  up  to  the  little  gate  and  knocked  upon 
the  door  with  the  handle  of  his  riding-whip. 

Not  till  he  had  knocked  a  second  time  was  he  an- 
swered by  a  woman's  voice  asking: — 

"Woas  theer?" 

He  announced  himself;  and  the  bolts  were  slowly 
drawn  back. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  me,  Lettice?"  he  said, 
coming  in  with  his  bright,  assured  look. 
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She  stood  before  him,  silently  down-looking. 

"I  wanted  to  see  if  they  had  made  the  cottage 
comfortable  for  you,"  he  went  on,  casting  a  rapid  glance 
round  the  dim  little  kitchen.  "What  a  poor  fire  you 
have!  I  bade  Moreton  send  you  up  a  load  of  wood — 
hasn't  it  come  yet?" 

A  three-legged  stool  and  an  old  box  turned  upside 
down,  by  way  of  seats,  an  ancient  worm-eaten  table 
from  the  lumber-stores  at  The  Grange,  a  few  cracked 
plates  and  mugs  on  a  shelf,  a  straw  paliasse  covered 
with  an  old  rug  in  one  comer,  and  a  piece  of  much- 
mended  carpet  on  the  hearth,  were  all  the  furniture 
the  room  contained.  But  there  was  a  cat  asleep  be- 
fore the  fire,  which  gave  a  more  home-like  look  to  the 
place;  and  in  the  window-seat  there  crouched  a  little 
boy,  staring  with  bright,  wide-open  eyes  at  the  strange 
gentleman. 

"I  moind  ye  weel,  Maister  Lancelot,"  she  said,  at 
length. 

"It  must  be  six  or  eight  years  since  we  last  met, 
Lettice.     We  are  both  changed  since  then." 

She  put  a  couple  of  logs  on  the  fire,  and  dusted 
the  stool  with  her  apron. 

"Fn  gettin*  nowt  but  a  cricket*  for  ye  to  set  on, 
sir,"  she  said. 

But  he  still  stood  looking  round  enquiringly. 

"You  are  very  comfortless  here,"  he  said.  "Is  that 
your  bed?  And  have  you  no  warmer  coverings?  You 
should  not  have  been  in  such  destitution  all  these 
weeks,  if  I  had  known  it." 

"We'n  had  roof  an'  foir,  Maister  Lancelot — an'  we'n 
knowed  what  'tis  to  be  wi'out  either." 

♦  "Cricket'* — a  three-legged  stool. 
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"Fm  sorry  to  hear  it.  I'll  send  you  down  a  cart- 
load of  necessaries  to-morrow." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  furtively  from  under  her 
black  brows. 

"I  dunno  why  ye  should  fash*  yoursel'  fur  the 
loikes  of  us,  sir,"  she  muttered. 

"rU  tell  you  why.  Because  you  are  one  of  our 
own  people;  and  because  Miss  Winifred  especially 
desired  me  to  look  after  you." 

"Did  Miss  Winifred  think  o'  we?"  she  asked,  with 
a  touch  of  eagerness  in  her  voice. 

"She  did,  Lettice.  And,  besides  these  reasons,  I 
think — I  fear — that  you  have  a  special  claim  upon  my 
compassion." 

All  this  time  he  had,  apparently,  taken  no  notice 
of  the  child;  but  now  he  went  over  to  the  window, 
and  patted  the  little  fellow  on  the  cheek. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  man?" 

The  boy  stared  at  him  shyly,  without  answering. 

"Is  it  Samuel?  Samuel  Leigh?  Ah,  I  thought  as 
much.  Lettice,  my  girl,  I  know  your  trouble,  and  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  you." 

She  shrunk  back,  as  if  she  had  been  struck. 

"I  doan't  want  no  pity,"  she  said,  fiercely.  "I  on'y 
ask  folk  to  let  me  be." 

"If  I  have  hurt  your  feelings,  Lettice,  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

He  said  this  with  extreme  gentleness.  Then,  after 
a  moment,  he  added: — 

"If  anyone  has  the  right  to  name  this  painful  sub- 
ject to  you,  Lettice,  it  is  I.     The  man  was  a  heartless 

*  "Fash"— trouble. 
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scoundrel;  and,  but  for  us,  you  would  never  have 
known  him.  You  have  a  claim  to  help  and  kindness 
at  my  hands." 

She  stood  silent,  with  averted  face. 

"Had  my  brother  lived,  and  had  he  come  to  know 
of  it,  as  I  did,  months  and  months  after,  he  would  have 
seen  you  righted.     Do  you  ever  hear  from  him?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Has  he  never  done  anything  for  you — nor  for  his 
child?" 

She  tried  to  speak;  but  the  words  caught  her 
breath  and  turned  to  sobs. 

Then,  knowing  that  it  was  best  to  let  her  weep,  if 
she  could  weep,  Lancelot  drew  the  boy  to  his  knee, 
talking  to  him  softly  and  kindly;  while  the  logs  blazed 
up  and  lit  the  room,  and  the  twilight  gathered  outside. 
Lettice  Leigh,  meanwhile,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
strove  vainly  to  choke  back  the  tears  that  now  came 
thick  and  fast. 

"I'd — Fd  liefer  ha'  cut  my  hand  off,  than  gi'en 
away  thus!"  she  said,  dashing  the  drops  angrily  from 
her  eyes.  "But — ^but  whan  ye  coom  to  ax  me  'bout 
the  child — the  child  that's  worse  nor  faytherless  .... 
But  there!  I'll  answer  yer  question,  Maister  La'celot. 
'T  fayther's  ne'er  doon  nowt  for  'un — ne'er  laid  eyes 
on  'un — ne'er  keered  to  know  whether  a'  were  born 
wick*  or  dead!  Mony's  the  toime  we'n  been  welly 
clemmed**  wi'  hunger  and  cold;  but  'twar  nowt  to  he, 
so  long  as  un  'ud  gotten  shut***  on  us!" 


♦  **Wick"— alive. 

*♦  "Welly  clemmed'* — almost  starved. 

♦♦♦  ** Gotten  shut"— got' rid  of. 
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"Neither  you  nor  your  boy  shall  know  cold  or 
hui^er  again,  my  poor  girl." 

The  little  fellow,  grown  suddenly  friendly,  was 
playing  with  Lancelot's  watch-chain.  She  looked;  and 
as  she  looked,  her  face  and  her  voice  softened. 

"God  bless  you,  sir,"  she  said.  "Ye're  mylord 
now,  they  tell  me." 

"Ay,  Lettice — to  my  sorrow." 

He  sighed,  passing  his  hand  over  the  child's  hair, 
and  staring  absently  at  the  fire. 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"Did  ye  seen  nowt  on  him  whan  ye  went  out,  fowr 
year  agoo?"  she  asked,  suddenly. 

His  thoughts  were  far  away,  and  the  question 
startled  him. 

"Did  I  see  him?" 

For  the  moment,  he  thought  only  of  his  iM'other. 
Then,  meeting  her  wistful  eyes,  he  took  her  meaning. 

"Did  I  see  Fronting?  Yes,  surely — I  saw  him.  He 
was  with  me  for  some  weeks." 

"An'— an'  then?" 

"And  then,  when  I  was  about  to  come  back  to 
England,  he  took  service  with  a  new  master." 

"Out  there?" 

"Yes — in  Genoa.  I  gave  him  a  character,  in  fact 
— a  better  character  than  he  deserved." 

"Genoa!"  she  repeated,  as  if  trying  to  fix  the  name 
in  her  memory.     "Genoa!" 

"Ah,  but  he  was  leaving  there  immediately.  The 
gentleman  who  engaged  him  was  an  American,  bound, 
if  I  remember  righly,  for  New  York." 

"Then — then  where  'uU  a'  be  now,  sir,  d'ye 
think?"  she  asked,  tremulously. 
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Lancelot  shook  his  head. 

"Who  can  say?  Wages  are  high  over  there — per- 
haps he  is  still  in  America.  But  indeed,  Lettice,  you 
must  resolve  to  forget  him." 

Then  with  a  few  last  kindly  words,  the  young  man 
rose  to  go. 

"If  you  are  lonely  here,"  he  said,  "I  can  put  you 
into  some  other  cottage,  where  you  will  have  neigh- 
bours. Would  you  better  like  to  live  at  Danebridge, 
or  in  Langtrey  village?" 

"I  doan't  want  no  neebors.  I'd  liefer  bide  where 
I  be." 

"You  are  not  afraid  here?" 

"Why  should  I  be  afeard?  The  dead  doan't  coom 
back." 

He  smiled. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  "I  was  not  thinking  of  poor  Abel 
Brunt,  nor  yet  of  his  ghost.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
living." 

"I  bayn't  afeard  o'  the  livin',  nayther,"  she  said, 
with  one  of  her  fierce  looks. 

"It  is  a  solitary  place." 

"No  pleece  can't  be  too  lonesome  for  me,  sir." 

"As  you  like,  my  girl.  If  anyone  interferes  with 
you,  you  have  but  to  let  me  know,  and  I  will  move 
you  elsewhere.  You  are  right,  at  all  events,  to  draw 
your  bolts  betimes." 

With  this,  he  slipped  some  silver  into  the  child's 
hand  and  went  to  the  door. 

"I  draa's  'em,  sir;  but  I  aw'm  nowt  skeert,*  aw  the 
slime,"  she  said,  following  him  to  the  gate.     "Besides, 


^-,  '^    ♦  "Skeert"— scared. 
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folk    be    dalicate*    abite**   eoomin'   this   road   arter 
sun-down." 

"I  will  tell  Miss  Winifred  that  I  have  seen  you, 
Lettice,"  he  said,  as  he  swung  himself  into  the  saddle. 
"Shall  I  give  her  any  message?  I  shall  be  writing  to- 
night." 

"To  Miss  Winifred?" 

"Yes,  to  Miss  Winifred." 

"Ye  mun  tell  her  little  Sam's  doin'  gradely."*** 

"Nothing  more?" 

"I'se  nowt  else  to  say,  sir." 

"May  I  not  tell  her  that  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  about  sending  the  boy  to  school,  Lettice.  That's 
what  Miss  Winifred  has  set  her  heart  upon*" 

She  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  gate,  sullenly 
hesitating. 

"Eh,  then,"  she  said  at  length,  "if  so  he's  Miss 
Win'fred's  sot  her  haart  on't,  I  spose  she  munna  be 
gainsaid." 

And  so,  as  he  rode  away  in  the  gloaming,  Lancelot 
felt  that  he  had  achieved  a  victory. 

He  found  a  post-bag  full  of  letters  awaiting  him, 
when  he  got  back  to  Old  Court.  Only  three  da)rs  at 
home,  and  yet  the  whole  world  seemed  to  know  of  his 
return!  Here  were  circulars  from  Singleton,  Birming- 
ham, Crewe,  and  Manchester  tradesmen;  notices  of 
subscriptions  due  to  all  kinds  of  charitable  instituticms, 
local  museums,  libraries,  schools,  and  the  like;  begging- 
letters  from  parsons  in  want  of  bells,  porches,  organs, 
and  general  repairs;  and  Christmas  bills  without 
number. 

*  ** Dalicate" — delicate,  i.e.  unwilling. 
•♦  "Abite"— about.        ♦♦♦  "Gradely"— well,  excellently. 
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Having  heard  from  Winifred  by  the  morning  mail, 
Lancelot  knew  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  weak- 
ness when  he  turned  over  this  pile  of  miscellaneous 
matter,  in  search  of  a  possible  second  letter.  No  such 
second  letter,  however,  was  there  to  be  found;  the  only 
grains  of  com  in  the  midst  of  all  this  chaff  being  a 
business  note  from  Mr.  Marrables,  and  an  official 
envelope  addressed  in  the  somewhat  studied  hand' 
writing  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Horace  Cochrane. 

Leaving  the  rest  to  be  glanced  through  after  dinner, 
Lancelot  put  these  two  in  his  pocket,  and  read  them 
in  his  dressing-room.  The  lawyer's  communication  was 
brief  enough,  and  related  to  an  appointment  for  the 
following  day.  Cochrane's  letter  was  long,  written  with 
evident  care,  and  ran  as  follows: — 

**Wax  and  Wafer  Department,  Downing  Street, 
** January  — ,  1 8 — . 

"My  'dear  Brackenbury, 

"A  piece  of  news  which  in  a  manner  concerns  you, 
and  which  may  very  materially  concern  me,  has  just 
come  to  my  knowledge.  Sir  Grimsby  Turnbull,  for 
reasons  connected,  as  I  understand,  with  some  great 
engineering  project  in  British  Guiana,  is  about  to 
accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  The  Brackenbury  Iron 
Company  will  consequently  lose  its  chairman,  and  the 
Borough  of  Singleton  its  M.P. 

"Now,  my  dear  Brackenbury,  I  know  that  your 
political  opinions  are  not  very  prononc^s;  and  that  Sir 
Grimsby,  being  a  Liberal,  was  understood  to  be  in- 
debted to  your  tolerance  for  his  seat,  two  years  ago. 
Still,  I  think  I  am  right  in  assuming  that,  where  the 
representation  of  your  borough  is  concerned,  you  would 
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prefer  that  a  Conservative  candidate  shouM  be  re- 
turned; and  if  I  were  that  Conservative  candidate,  1 
venture  also  to  believe  that  your  regard  for  mysdf 
would  lead  you  to  giv6  m^  sobAething  ftiore  ttoti  a 
merely  nominal  support.        •        -'.,..    .,  .    -  v 

"It  may,  perhaps,  surprise  you  that,  being  only  a 
Government  official  with  limited  private  means,  I 
should  think  of  entering  public  life.  But,  in  truth,  it 
is  not  that  I  seek  to  achieve  greatness;  but  that  I  find 
greatness,  if  not  actually  thrust  upon  me,  at  all  events 
suggested  to  me  by  my  superiors  in  office.  In  a  private 
conversation  the  other  day  with  the  chief  of  my  de- 
partment, I  was  informed  that  Lord  Glendinning  was 
especially  anxious  just  now  to  strengthen'  the  hands  of 
the  Government  in  any  direction  where  an  opening 
might  occur;  and  that  Mr.  Bazalgette  had  singled  me 
out  as  one  of  the  'rising  men'  who  would  be  likely"  to 
render  the  sort  of  service  ^diich  is  needed  in  the 
House.  Then  this  morning  came  the  nev^s  that  Single- 
ton would  shortly  be  vacated;  and  1  thought  I  could 
not  do  better  than  write  to  you  at  once.    •  * 

"I  need  not  say  how  pleased  I  shallbe  if  ydu  ap- 
prove of  the  idea,  or  how  anxiously  I  await  ycftir  reply. 
"Ever,  my  dear  Bra<ikenbury,     ' 
"Yours;  faithfully  and  truly, 

"Horace  Cochrane. 

To  the  Lord  Brackenbttiy." 

To  this  letter,  Laticelot  replied  in  eight  lines:— 
*  'Old  Court,  JUTi.  — ,  i8— . 
"My  dear  Cochrane,  ^ 

"Because  Sir  Grimsby  TumbuU  was?  Chairman  (^ 
the  Iron  Company,  and  because  my  brother  haxtpiro- 
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nused  to  back  him  if  ever  the  opportunity  should  arise, 
I  did  not  oppose  his  election.  But  I  am  glad  to  hear 
he  is  going. 

"Come  down  to  Old  Court  whenever  it  suits  you, 
and  I  will  put  you  through. 

^  "Yours  ever, 

"Brackenbury." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Lancelot's  letters. 

The  new  Lord  of  Brackenbury  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  under-estimated,  rather  than  over-estimated, 
the  amount  of  work  awaiting  his  return.  It  may 
readily  be  conceived  how  dry,  disagreeable  and 
fatiguing  much  of  that  work  could  not  fail  to  be. 
Peipetual  consultations  with  Mr.  Marrables;  frequent 
joumeyings  to  and  fro  between  Brackenbury,  Singleton, 
Stoke,  and  Leek;  questions  of  drainage,  of  repairs,  of 
manorial  rights  and  privileges;  difficulties  with  the  Iron 
Company,  difficulties  with  the  tenant-farmers,  and  diffi- 
culties with  the  "dark-folk"  and  the  gamekeepers;  these, 
and  a  bundred-and-one  similar  anxieties  and  worries, 
consumed  his  days  md  well-nigh  exhausted  his  patience. 
Then,  in  the  evenings  there  were  letters  to  be  read  and 
answered,  drafts  of  deeds  to  be  revised;  plans  and 
estimates  to  be  considered,^  and  the  like;  to  say  nothing 
of  a  long  correspondence  with  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  regard  of  the  new  church  and  living,  ot  of  the  time 
and  trouble  necessarily  devoted  to  the  buildings  for 
the  colony  on  the  moor. 
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Meanwhile,  his  gun  rusted;  his  colours  dried  in 
their  tubes;  all  hope  of  contributing  to  the  salon  was 
given  up;  and  "Divine  Philosophy"  not  only  went  to 
the  wall,  but  remained  with  her  face  towards  it,  un- 
turned, unlooked  at,  almost  forgotten.  For  art,  the  new 
Lord  of  Brackenbury  had  now  no  leisure;  for  society 
and  for  sport,  no  inclination.  In  vain  his  neighbours 
invited  him  to  dinners,  shooting-parties,  and  hunt- 
breakfasts;  in  vain  was  he  pressed  to  become  a  steward 
at  the  county  ball,  and  to  accept  the  Vice-President's 
chair  at  the  annual  Conservative  dinner.  To  one  and 
all,  he  returned  the  same  coiuteous  but  decided  nega- 
tive. 

"What  these  good  people  do  not  understand,"  he 
wrote  about  this  time,  in  one  of  his  many  liters  to 
Miss  Savage,  "is  that  I  am  in  truth  not  only  much  too 
busy  for  entertainments  of  the  kind,  but  that  I  very 
strongly  feel  it  my  duty  to  hold  myself  aloof  just  now 
from  gaieties  and  public  meetings.  For,  in  assunung 
my  dearest  Cuthbert's  name  and  place,  I  virtually,  and 
for  the  first  time,  accept  the  fact  of  his  disappearance 
in  proof  of  his  decease;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  so 
accepting  it,  I  am  almost  as  much  bound  to  observe 
the  usages  of  mourning  as  if  I  had  just  received 
authentic  intelligence  of  his  death.  Anyhow,  I  take  it 
that  if  even  I  were  not  so  overwhelmed  with  business 
cares,  the  present  is  not  a  time  for  feasting  and  making 
merry. 

"I  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  Brackenbury  Court 
several  times  of  late;  and  there  everything  reminds  me 
of  him  painfully.  Last  week  the  shutters  were  un- 
closed and  the  ground-floor  rooms  thrown  open,  for  the 
first  time  these  four  years.    I  went  over  them  with  Mrs. 
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Jennings,  and  decided  on  a  thorough  renovation  of  the 
drawing-room  and  ball-room  suites.  I  also  fixed  upon 
a  charming  little  boudoir  for  you,  and  made  up  my 
mind  as  to  the  rooms  we  will  ourselves  occupy.  It 
was  very  sad  going  into  the  library,  and  finding  every- 
thing just  as  he  had  left  it.  In  his  desk  lay  the  very 
pen  he  had  last  used,  with  the  ink  dry  on  it;  and 
between  the  sheets  of  his  blotting  book  I  found  a  paper 
covered  with  jottings  for  his  journey — names  of  hotels 
at  which  he  meant  to  put  up,  and  the  dates  at  which 
letters  should  be  posted  in  England  to  catch  the 
Thursday  boats  from  Marseilles.  These  memoranda 
were  designed,  no  doubt,  for  your  instruction  and 
mine.  y 

"I  knew  Ke  was  exceedingly  methodical,  but  I  was 
scarcely  prepared  to  find  his  papers  in  such  wonderful 
order.  The  drawers  of  his  writing  table  were  full  of 
packets  of  letters — ^yours,  mine,  my  father's,  and  a  few 
from  my  beloved  mother — all  tied  up,  docketed,  and 
dated.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  sad,  to  my 
thinking,  as  old  letters;  but  what  a  climax  of  moum- 
fulness  is  reached  when,  like  some  of  these,  they  are 
from  the  dead  to  the  dead!  I  have,  of  course,  pre- 
served those  written  by  my  parents.  Yours  are  put 
aside,  to  be  returned  to  you  or  destroyed,  as  you  may 
prefer.  My  own — some  of  them  in  roundhand,  written 
when  I  was  quite  a  little  chap,  others  from  school  at 
Lausanne,  and  so  on  up  to  the  beginning  of  last  year 
— -I  at  once  consigned  to  the  fire.  I  was  greatly  affected 
to  find  that  the  dear  fellow  had  kept,  as  I  verily  believe, 
every  scrawl  I  ever  sent  him." 

Writing  soon  after  in  a  somewhat  lighter  strain,  he 
said: — 
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H  live  in  ^  whirl  of  work/  and  thank  my  'stars 
iiaily  that  it  has  graciously  pleased  Her  Majesty  again 
to  prorogue  the  Houses;  so  giving  me  time  to  push 
through  some  of  my  business  bef6re  rushing  up  to 
town.  It  seems  that  I  am  doomed  to  move  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Throne;  this  being  a  duty  generally  im- 
posed, by  way  of  compliment,  upon  a  peer  who  takes 
his  seat  for  the  first  time.  I  would  fain  have  evaded 
the  honour;  but  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  the  Duke 
of  Saxmundham,  who  Seems  to  have  taken  upon  him- 
self to  play  Mentor  to  my  Telemachus,  will  have  it  so; 
and  I  can't  escape  the  ordeal." 

Then,  ^bout  a  fortnight  later,  came  some  account 
of  his  debut. 

"I  got  back  last  night  from  London,  having  been 
a  good  boy,  and  done  all  that  was  required  of  me. 
The  old  Duke  patted  me  on  the  back,  and  said  that  I 
acquitted  myself  very  well  indeed;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  believe  that  I  dehveted  my  half-dozen  sentences 
about  as  badly  as  possible.  And  no  wonder)  for  not 
only  was  I  horribly  nervous,  but  I  was  at  the  same 
time  keenly  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  my  position. 
Imagine  having  to  entreat  the  House  to  extend  to  me 
that  indulgence  which  it  invariably  accords  to  nol^ 
lords  on  similar  occasions!  Imagine  standing  up  and 
calling  one's  self  a  *  noble  lord!'  I  ilever  felt  so  like  a 
fool  in  my  life;  nor,  J  suspect,'  lo<5ked  so  much  like 
one,  either. 

"The  Queen  read  her  Speech,  as  she  always  does 
read  it,  very  beautifully.  Her  voice  is  singulaiiy  sweet, 
and  her  enunciation  perfett.  I  suppose  it  will  interest 
you  to  hear  that  she  wore  the  Koh-i-noor  in  the  front 
of  her  dress.    I  suppose  it  is  very  splendid;  but  to  my 
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ignorant  ey^s  it  Icfoked  no  better  than  a  cut-glass  de- 
canter^to|)j)pr. .  .The  Prince  is  getting  bald;  and  I 
^^fipugbl:  h^,  looked  p^le  and  care-worn." 
,  Writipg  to  her  ti^e^  or  four  times  in  every  week, 
h^  ojf  tCQursp  ipted^ded  his  letters  with  numerous 
Retails  of  this  pwi>  daily  doings;  with  scraps  of  local 
n^s;-  ^nd  with  large  quantities  of  such  tender  "pad- 
ding" a?  befitted  the  circumstances  of  the  correspon- 
(Ji^nce,,  Treated,  summarily,  the  scant  local  news  of  a 
do»ei?-  weeks  would  barely  fill  a  dozen  sentences.  He 
had,, been! over  to  The  Grange,  seen  her  dogs  and  her 
pigeons,  and  distributed  the  gifts  with  which  she  had 
^trusted  him.  Bridget  was  dehghted  with  her  work- 
box,  and  Joan  with  her  apron;  the  former  felt  her 
r^ieumatism  this  winter  somewhat  more  severely  than 
i^uaJL  Reuben  evidently  thought  the  beer-mug  too 
igopd  to  drink  out  of,  and  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he 
cpuld  not  even  express  his  gratitude.  The  cob  had 
had  a  swollen  hock,  and  been  successfully  doctored  by 
a.  new  farrier  from  Knypersley.  The  old  folk  in  the 
<J^ift-c<>ttages  were  all  well,  and  desired  their  duty, 
lattice,  Leigh's  little  boy  was  going  to  school  quite 
j-egularly,,  and  making  rapid  progress.  Joan  was  en- 
gaged, to  George,  Miss  Brocklehursfs  groom,  who  had 
lately  set  up, for  himself  as  a  blacksmith  at  Danebridge; 
and  the  laj^gest  of  the  big  walnut-trees  in  the  meadow 
/routing  The  Grange  had  been  blown  down  one  stormy 
night  shortly  after  Christmas.  The  same  rough  weather 
had  tora .  half  the  tilqs  off-  the  roof  of  the  little  bam, 
and  damaged  one  of  the  beautiful  old  chimney-stacks 
at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  quadrangle.  Lancelot  had 
at  once  despatched  his.  own  builder  to  repair  the 
damage,  and  had  desired  that  worthy  to  draw  up  a 
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list  of  such  repairs  as  were  immediately  necessary  at 
The  Grange. 

The  parish  news  was  as  meagre  as  the  home 
chronicle.  The  Rector  and  Mrs.  Caldicott  were  off  to 
town  for  a  fortnight  "on  law  business;"  which,  according 
to  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  meant  to  see  the  Pantomimes. 
The  Pennefeathers  themselves  were  much  as  usual;  the 
curate's  headaches  being  somewhat  less  persistent  than 
last  year.  Mrs.  Pennefeather  desired  him  (Lancelot) 
to  give  her  love,  and  to  say  that  "The  Ghostly  Cat" 
had  made  such  a  decided  hit,  that  the  editor  of  Gog 
and  Magog  had  actually  invited  her  to  write  a  serial 
story,  and  upon  such  terms  as  she  had  never  before 
been  offered.  For  this  success,  she  declared,  she  was 
entirely  Winifred's  debtor.  Mr.  Fink  and  Countess 
Castelrosso  were  wintering  on  the  Nile,  and  coming 
home  by  way  of  Palmyra  and  Damascus.  It  was 
thought  they  would  be  absent  for  six  months.  Lady 
Symes  had  gone  to  Torquay,  having  dispensed  her 
usual  Christmas  bounties,  and  sent  Mr.  Caldicott  a 
cheque  for  £2^  for  the  poor  of  his  parish.  Miss 
Langtrey's  monument,  meanwhile,  was  now  completed 
according  to  a  design  which  Winifred  had  approved. 
It  consisted  of  an  upright  foliated  cross  of  grey  polished 
granite,  with  an  enclosed  space  in  front;  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  Gothic  raihng.  The  "space"  had 
aheady  been  planted  with  white  and  purple  hyacinths. 
He  promised  to  send  a  sketch  of  it,  as  soon  as  he 
■  should  have  time  to  go  over  there  again. 

Then  came  the  news  that  Cochrane  had  arrived  at 
Old  Court  in  the  time-honoured  character  of  "the 
Conservative  Candidate."  Not,  of  course,  that  there 
was  any  other  candidate.  Such  an  event  as  a  con- 
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tested  election  was  unknown  in  the  patriarchal  little 
borough  of  Singleton,  where  from  time  immemorial  the 
worthy  electors  had  been  wont  to  receive  his  Lord- 
ship's nominee  as  unquestioningly  as  they  ate  his  roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding  at  the  annual  tenants'  dinner. 
**We  canvassed  on  Tuesday,"  Lancelot  reported;  "that 
is  to  say,  we  called  on  half  a  dozen  people,  invited , 
them  to  luncheon  at  *The  Three  Feathers,'  and  got 
home  an  hour  before  dinner.  To-day  we  elected  him; 
which  means  that  three  or  four  shop-keepers  talked 
bad  grammar,  and  the  thing  was  done.  He  seems 
vastly  pleased,  and  has  visions  of  Governmental  loaves 
and  fishes.  At  all  events,  he  can  'write  himself  down 
an  ass' — I  beg  his  pardon;  I  mean  an  M.P." 

As  the  spring  advanced,  his  letters  became  more 
and  more  taken  up  with  the  work  which  was  being 
done  on  the  moor.  The  ground  was  marked  out 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  return  from  Munich;  and  on 
the  last  day  of  January,  he  himself  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  church.  After  this,  an  army  of  workmen 
being  put  on  and  the  weather  continuing  exceptionally 
dry  and  favourable,  the  building  made  rapid  progress. 
By  the  middle  of  March,  he  was  able  to  report  that 
walls  and  roofing-timbers  were  already  up;  also  that 
the  foundations  of  the  school-house  and  vicarage  were 
laid,  and  that  the  cottages  were  ready  for  the  tiler. 

Mt.  Pennefeather  had  by  this  time  been  made 
aware  of  the  good  fortune  in  store  for  him,  and  he 
had  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  curacy. 

"I  think  they  are  very  happy  in  their  new  pro- 
spects," wrote  Lancelot  "The  way  they  received  the 
offer  was  characteristic  of  both.  Having  an  appoint- 
ment with  Marrables,   I  rode  round   by  way  of  the 
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Hermitage.  %0[liey  haxi  just  dined,  and  th^  thiDga^rW^ne 
still  on  th6^t^ble.  He  was  standing  befoife  ttie  fti;e, 
looking  .^aunt  and  careworn,  with  -  something  in  bis 
hand  which  I  am  sure  was.a  bilL  T\m  baj?y  was 
sprawling  about  on  an  old'  shawl  $pre[ad  uppn  the 
.floor.  Mrs..  Pennefeatber  was  scribbling  away^at  that 
.little  davenport  by  the  window— doing,  what  do, you 
suppose?  Writing  a  sermonirom  dictation  I  iShc/  gaid 
she  often  did  so,  Ho  spaxe  Derwe^t's  eyies.-  Her  own, 
poor  little  woman!  looked  as  if  they,  wanted  rest, at 
least  as  much  as  his.  iadeed,  I  think  sh^  had  been 
crying.  .  I  stated  my  business  as  briefly,  and  in  as 
matter-of-fact  a  style,  as  possible.  <They  will  be  a 
rough  lot  of  parishioners,'  I  said;  *  and  it  w^ll  be  a 
horribly  dull  hole  for  any  parson  to  pitch  hia  te^t  in; 
but  the  living  is  at  yoUr  searvice,  Mr.  Paanefeather,  if 
you  care  to  accept  it."  He  listened  with  his  ey^ 
fixed  on  the  floor,  ^nd  continued  silent  whea.  I  had 
done  speaking.  I  saw  the  colour  rush  up  into  Mr$. 
Pennefeather's  facCi  She  looked  at  him,  and  clasped 
hear  hands  nervously.  Inconceivable  as  it  seemed,  I 
saw  at  once  that « she  was  afraid  he  would  decline. 
Finding  he  did  not  answer,  I  spoke  again.  ^  There 
will,  at  all  events,  be  no  lack  of  work  on  the  mqor,'  I 
.said;  *and  I  know  you  are  not.  afraid  of  work,;  Mr. 
Pennefeathen'  Then  he  spoke,  *It  is  a./great  work,* 
he  said;  *but  it  will  demand  a  special  gift  of  persvuision. 
I  question  if  I  am  worthy  of  the  mission/  To  -  this  I 
replied  that  I  knew  no  one  so  worthy;  and  then, 
taking  his  acceptance  for  granted,  I  went  on  to  speak 
about  the  dark-folk,  and  the  trouble  I  feared  they 
would  give  him.  "The  living,'  I  said,  *will  be  worth 
^500  a  year,  besides  thirteen  acres  of  glebe.    But  you 
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know  what  poor  stuff  the  land  is  up  there;  too  much 
Hke  the  people,  I  fear  —  more  prone  to  tares  than 
wheat/  *11ie  tares  must  be  rooted  up  and  cast  into 
the  fire!^  he  said,  with  energy.  Tlien,  droj^ing  his 
voice,  he  added,  as  if  to  himself: — *But  if  a  blessing 
gx>es  with  the  good  seed,  it  will  grow— it  will  grow.'  I 
vow  to  Heaven,  Winifred,  I  looked  at  the  man  with 
envy.  Lifted  in  one  moment  out  of  grinding  poverty 
into  comparative  affluence,  he  yet  thought  neither  of 
money,  nor  house,  nor  land;  but  only  of  the  task  to  be 
done,  and  the  souls  to  be  saved!  But  his  words 
showed,  at  all  events,  that  he  accepted  the  duty;  and 
that  was  enough.  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  meanwhile,  had 
taken  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  was  kissing  it  and 
crying  over  it,  quite  quietly,  by  the  window.  As  for 
myself,  I  had  a  lump  in  my  throat  that  almost  choked 
me.  However,  I  blurted  out  something  about  being*  in 
an  awful  hurry,  and  glad  it  was  settled;  and  then  I 
just  squeezed  his  hand,  and — bolted!  I  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  him  since  then,  for  we  have  many  things 
to  talk  over  and  arrange;  and  the  more  I  see  of  him, 
the  better  I  like  him.  A  more  earnest,  simple-minded, 
loveable  fellow  never  breathed." 

It  will  be  gathered,  from  the  foregoing  extracts, 
^at  Lancelot  was  busy  enough  in  these  days;  and 
that  if  his  work  was  heavy  and  his  worries  were  many, 
he  at  all  events  enjoyed  the  exquisite  happiness  of 
making  others  happy. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
WHERE  WAS  'TONIO  MORETTI? 

Blood! 

The  boy  belonging  to  the  Trattoria,  who  came 
every  morning  to  clean  and  sweep  up,  and  old  Anita, 
who  at  this  season  of  the  year  was  at  her  post  as  soon 
as  it  was  full  daylight  ^  wore  first  to  give  the  ^larm. 
Then  came  Maria  the  serving-maid,  and  Giuseppe  the 
cook,  quickly  fdlowed  by  the  landlord  and  his  family. 
And  then,  scrambling  out  of  their  beds,  flinging  open 
their  windows,  screaming  shrill  questions  to  those 
below,  the  lodgers,  in  various  stages  of  undress,  came 
scurrying  down,  almost  tumbhng  over  eadi  other,  and 
crowding  to  the  gateway. 

Blood  1 

Whose  blood?  How  shed?  When,  and  by  whom? 
What  had  happened  under  that  dark  arch  in  the  dead 
of  night,  when  the  dwellers  in  the  Osteria  del  Cappello 
were  asleep  in  their  beds?  Questions  which  all  asked 
and  none  could  answer.  If  murder  had  been  done,  it 
had  been  done  so  swiftly  and  silently,  that  not  a 
sound,  not  a  cry,  had  jarred  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 

Stefano  Beni,  waking  to  the  shrill  clamour,  did  as 
the  rest — ran  to  the  window;  saw  that  something 
unusual  had  happened;  flung  on  his  clothes,  and 
hurried  down. 

"What  is  it  all  about?  What  is  the  matter?"  he 
asked,  first  of  one,  then  of  another. 

"Murder  is  the  matter!'* 
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"There  has  been  an  assassination  under  the  arch- 
way!^' 

"There's  blood  on  the  stones!" 

"Blood  that's  not  yet  dry!" 

He  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  there, 
in  truth,  just  midway  of  the  gateway,  lay  an  ominous 
crimson  pool,  connected  by  a  trail  with  another  and  a 
smaller  pool  close  against  the  street-kerb. 

"Tis  blood,  sure  enough,"  said  the  wheelwright; 
"but  I  don't  see  why  it  need  mean  murder.  I  bled  as 
much  firom  the  nose,  one  hot  day  last  summer." 

There  was  an  outcry  of  dissent.  A  murder  it  was, 
and  a  murder  it  should  be!  They  were  not  going  to 
be  defrauded  of  their  tragedy  in  that  way. 

Darting  forward  with  a  sudden  cry,  one  of  the 
women  stooped,  snatched  something  from  between  the 
stones,  and  held  it  on  high  for  all  to  see. 

"Dio!  see  here,  neighbour  Stefano!  Was  your 
bleeding  brought  on  by  such  a  thing  as  this?" 

It  was  a  broken  knife-blade  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth. 

The  wheelwright  looked  grave,  as  well  he  might; 
and  the  babble  of  tongues,  checked  for  one  second, 
brcie  out  shriller  than  before. 

"It  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  six  inches  long 
before  it  was  snapped  across,"  said  the  landlord,  turn- 
ing it  this  way  and  that. 

"It  is  a  dagger— it  cuts  both  ways!''  cried  the 
woman  who  had  picked  it  up. 

Stefano  Beni  put  on  his  glasses. 

"It  is  not  a  dagger,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  knife-blade, 
uewly  ground  to  a  double  edge." 
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**  Ground  for  the  pttrpose!"  said  the  landlord, 
solemnly  shaking  his  head. 

And  then  again  the  women  shrieked  that  it  was  a 
murder — an  assassination — a  vendetta! 

^But  there  is  no  blood  on  it,"  said  Stefano  Beni, 
drily. 

It  was  true.  There  was  no  blood  on  it— not  a 
smear;  not  a  speck! 

The  thing  seemed  almost  incredible*  Here  was 
the  broken  weapon  of  the  assassin — ^ycaader,  the  Wood 
of  the  victim.  How,  then^  could  the  blade  be  un- 
stained? 

"Che!  che!  che!*'  said  the  wheelwright,  contemptu- 
ously. ** Murders  are  not  committed  in  this  way;  and 
murdered  men  don^t  generally  walk  away,  to  save  folk 
the  trouble  of  burying  them!  A  drunken  scufBc,  a 
broken  knife y  a  cut  finger,  mlaybe — and  there's  your 
murder!" 

The  landlord  put  on  his  judicial  air. 

'^There's  more  Wood  here  than  ever  came  of  a  cut 
finger,"  he  said*  "But  cant  you  do  better  than  to 
stand  staring  and  guessing?  Where  is  the  handle  and 
the  rest  of  the  blade?  Find  that,  and  we  should 
perhaps  get  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  But  there!  it's  no 
good  attempting  to  search,  unless  you  aU  dear  out  of 
the  gateway!  Stand  back,  Monna  Teresa — stand  back, 
Giuseppe!  By  your  leave,  Dame  Gianaetta!  Come 
into  the  courtyard,  good  friends,  or  go  out  into  the 
street,  as  you  like  best!  Now,  'Lina  Perzi,  since  your 
eyes  are  so  sharp,  try  if  you  can  find  the  handle!" 

Thus  encouraged,  the  woman  who  had  picked  up 
the  piece  of  broken  blade  went  to  and  fro,  peering 
between  the  stones,  scraping  over  the  rubbish-<kift6  in 
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the  comers,  and  examining  the  contents  of  the  street- 
gutter  outside;  but  for  all  her  searching,  neither  she 
nor  anyone  else '  could  find  the  other  half  of  the 
weapon. 

^If  I  lent  yoa  my  spectacles,  'Lina  Pezzi,  maybe 
you'd  discover  the  corpse,"  said  Stefano  Beni. 

Poor  as  the  joke  was,  it  raised  a  laugh,  and 
changed  the  temper  of  the  crowd. 

^*Mu3?der  or  ho  murder,  I  won't  waste  my  time  any 
longer,'^  said  the  cobbler^  shuffling  oiF  to  his  stall. 

"Nor  I  mine,''  efchoed  Basilio,  the  joiner.  "IVe  a 
coffin  to  finish  before  breakfast,  and  my  customer 
won't  wuit/^ 

"And  before  I  earn  a  soldo  to-day,  I  must  take  my 
mare  round  to  the  blacksmith's,  to  be  shod,"  growled 
Paolo,  the  vettUrino. 

:  Then  the  landlcard  bade  his  lad  fetch  sawdust  to 
soak  up  the  blood,  and  a  mop  and  a  bucket  of  water, 
to  cleanse  out  the  gateway;  and  presently  the  men 
dropped  off  one  by  one  to  their  work;  and  old  Anita 
lit  her  brazier  and  spread  her  chestnuts  to  roast;  and 
only  Monna  Teresa,  Dame  Giannetta,  Brigita,  and 
some  others  of  the  more  inveterate  gossips,  lingered^ 
aod' wondered,  and  chattered^  till  the  last  crimson 
stain  was  washed  away. 

Sleeping  at  the  back  of  the  house— sleeping  soundly, 
too,  after  lying  aWake  and  weeping  half  the  ni^t— La 
Giulietta  heard  nothing  of  the  clamour  that  roused  her 
taicle  in  his  bed-chamber  overlooking  the  courtyard. 
But  she  woke  with  a  start,  nevertheless,  conscious  that 
she  had  slept  too  late;  that  she  had  dreamed  troubled 
dreams;  that  something  was  wrong-— though  what  that 
something  was,  she  could  not  at  first  remember. 
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Then  it  all  flashed  back  upon  her  memory.  He  was 
gone — gone  to  share  the  perils  of  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships!  This  was  why  her  dreams  had 
been  all  of  wreck  and  disaster.  This  was  why  she 
woke  with  that  dead  weight  at  her  heart. 

But  she  must  not  begin  the  day  with  tears  and 
terrors.  She  must  get  up  quickly,  and  light  a  little 
fire  of  sticks  and  pine-cones;  for  Uncle  Stefano  has  a 
big  cup  of  hot  boiled  milk  every  morning  before  he 
goes  off  to  his  workshop  in  the  Piazza  Br^;  and  that 
cup  of  milk  and  a  dry  crust  are  all  the  food  he  takes 
till  midday,  when  he  comes  home  to  dinner. 

So  La  Giulietta  made  haste  with  her  simple  toilet, 
and  ran  to  knock  at  her  uncle's  door  as  she  went  by. 

"Uncle  Stefano!" 

But  he  was  neither  in  his  bed-room,  nor  in  the 
outer  room,  nor  in  the  balcony.  He  had  got  up  with- 
out being  called,  and  gone  out  without  waiting  for 
breakfast. 

Was  he  so  early,  then,  or  was  she  so  late? 

The  clock  pointed  to  a  quarter  past  seven.  Cielo! 
so  late?  How  could  she  have  slept  to  such  an  hour? 
And  the  little  uncle,  rather  than  awaken  her,  had  gone 
away  fasting!  She  would  run  down  at  once  to  the 
Trattoria,  and  learn  whether  he  had  taken  a  cup  of 
coffee  before  starting.  If  not,  she  must  boil  his  milk 
without  a  moment's  delay,  and  take  it  in  a  stone  bottle 
to  the  Piazza  Brk. 

Opening  the  outer  door,  however,  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Monna  Brigita. 

"Ecco,  my  child!"  said  the  clogmaker's  wife,  "I 
was  just  coming  to  you  with  a  message  from  your 
Uncle  Beni.     He  is  gone  to  work,  and  will  get  a  bit 
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and  sup  at  Donda's  Caf6  in  the  Leonana  as  he  goes 
along." 

"Oh,  Monna  Brigita,  I  am  so  vexed!  I  cannot 
think  how  I  came  to  sleep  so  late!" 

"Late  or  early,  my  child,  you  have  nothing  to  be 
vexed  about,"  said  Monna  Brigita.  "He  only  did  not 
care  to  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  come  up  all  these 
stairs  again." 

"Had  he  gone  down,  then,  for  anything?" 
,    "Gone  down! — ^why,  don't  you  know?" 

"Don't  I  know  what?" 

"Oh,  the  Blessed  Saints!  Such  a  scene  as  we've 
had,  and  you  to  have  heard  and  seen  nothing!  Nay, 
then,  cara  Giulietta,  I  must  come  in  for  a  minute  and 
tell  you  all  about  it!"    . 

So  Monna  Brigita  came  in  and  sat  herself  down; 
and,  with  such  embellishments  and  exaggerations  as 
her  imagination  suggested,  told  the  whole  marvellous 
story  from  beginning  to  end.  Meanwhile,  La  Giulietta, 
listening  with  parted  lips  and  frightened  eyes,  grew 
paler  and  paler  as  the  narrative  went  on. 

"Your  uncle  may  scoff  as  he  pleases,"  said  Monna 
Brigita,  when  she  had  talked  herself  out  of  breath, 
"but  I  maintain  that  a  black  deed  of  some  sort  was 
done  last  night  under  our  gateway;  and  if  it  wasn't 
murder,  it  was  something  very  like  it!  You  should 
have  seen  the  blood!  Two  big  pools,  and  the  stones 
all  splashed  between,  as  if  the  poor  wounded  wretch 
had  tried  to  get  away,  and  was  stabbed  a  second 
time.  But  there!  I  declare  you're  as  white  as  a  ghost, 
child!" 

White,  indeed!  She  might  well  look  white;  for  her 
l^houghts  flew  at  once  to  her  lover,  and  her  very  soul 
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turned  sick  with  horror.  Not  vainly  had  she  felt  that 
vague  presentiment  of  evil  when  they  parted.  Not 
vainly  had  she  wetted  her  pillow  with  tears,  and  sob- 
bed herself  to  sleep.  Then  that  sound  that  Cesare 
noticed  once  or  twice,  when  they  were  talking  on  the 
balcony — that  sound  as  of  some  one  lurking  and  listen- 
ing below  ....  One  name  rose  to  her  lips,  but  she 
dared  not  utter  it;  one  question,  but  she  dared  not 
ask  it. 

Where  was  'Tonio  Moretti? 

When  Monna  Brigita  was  gone,  she  dragged  herself 
to  the  window,  tremblingly,  heavily,  as  one  drags  along 
in  dreams;  and  there — although  it  was  now  nearly 
eight  o'clock — there  in  its  accustomed  comer  stood 
Moretti's  vettura. 

The  other  men  had  cleaned  their  carriages,  and 
put  their  horses  to,  and  driven  away  long  since.  The 
women  had  filled  their  cans,  and  gone  about  their 
household  duties.  Maria,  the  serving-maid,  was  run- 
ning to  and  fro  with  hot  dishes  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  Trattoria.  The  landlord  and  a  country  carter 
were  busy  loading  a  carretta  with  empty  wine-barrels. 
The  children  were  whooping  and  racing  about  the 
yard;  the  cocks  and  hens  were  scratching  over  the 
rubbish  heaps;  the  daily  life  of  the  place  was  going 
on,  just  as  though  no  dread  unknown  thing  happened 
but  a  few  hours  before.  The  only  unusual  feature  in 
this  familiar  scene  (unusual,  that  is  to  say,  at  so  late 
an  hour  of  the  day)  was  'Tonio  Moretti's  vettura. 

The  yard  was  generally  clear  by  half-past  six;  at 
latest,  by  seven;  and  'Tonio,  as  a  rule,  was  one  of  the 
first  up  and  about.  But  there  stood  the  vettura  with 
closed  blinds  and  empty  shafts,  all  splashed  and  muddy 
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from  yesterday's  driving;  and  yonder,  through  the  open 
doorway,  she  could  hear  the  uneasy  stamping  and 
whinnying  of  his  horses,  waiting  for  their  morning  feed, 
and  wondering  why  their  master  neglected  them. 

Where  was  Tonio  Moretti? 

In  after  years,  Giulietta  Beni  could  never  recall 
that  day's  agony  and  suspense  without  a  shudder. 
Somehow  or  another,  by  force  of  habit,  as  it  were,  and 
half  unconsciously,  she  went  through  her  ordinary  house- 
hold duties;  but  to  sit  down  calmly  to  embroider  when 
these  were  done,  was  impossible !  She  could  only  walk 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  listening,  watching,  wringing  her 
hands. 

When  Stefano  Beni  came  home  at  midday,  she  met 
him  on  the  threshold. 

"Uncle,"  she  said,  "my  Cesare  is  dead  or  dying. 
That  was  his  blood;  and  Tonio  Moretti  is  his  murderer." 

Her  cheeks  were  white;  her  hands  were  like  fire; 
her  voice  sounded  hard  and  strange. 

Startled  and  alarmed,  the  wheelwright  strove  in 
vain  to  calm  her. 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  she  said.  "There  stands  'Tonio's 
vettura.  It  has  stood  there  all  the  morning.  His  horses 
are  starving  in  the  stable — there  is  no  one  to  feed 
them.  He  is  afraid  to  come  near  the  place.  His  hands 
are  red — he  dares  not  show  them!  The  brand  of  Cain 
is  on  his  brow." 

"But  I  tell  you  it  is  all  folly!"  remonstrated  the 
wheelwright. 

"Lina  Pezzi  picked  up  the  dagger!" 

"Lina  Pezzi  picked  up  a  bit  of  broken  blade  with 
no  blood  on  it.  Now,  in  the  name  of  reason,  my  little 
firl " 
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"Reason!"  she  cried,  holding  her  head  wildly  with 
both  hands.  "Don't  talk  to  me  of  reason!  Find  out 
the  truth  for  me,  or  I  shall  go  mad!" 

Then  Stefano  Beni,  being  fairly  at  his  wits'  endi 
promised  to  do  what  he  could — to  go  round  to  'Tonio 
Moretti's  lodging;  to  make  enquiry  at  the  police-bureau 
and  at  both  hospitals;  to  do  SLnything,  ever5^ing,  if 
she  would  only  try  to  be  patient.  So  the  poor  child 
promised  patience,  and  kissed  him  with  a  look  that 
sent  him  down  stairs  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes;  and 
when  he  was  gone,  she  went  to  her  room,  and  poured 
out  her  heart  in  prayer  and  petition  to  "Our  Lady  of 
Sorrow." 

When  he  came  back  some  three  hours  later,  the 
vettura  was  no  longer  in  the  yard.  Ernesto  Moretti, 
'Tonio's  cousin  who  lived  down  by  the  Porta  Canossa, 
had  been  round  meanwhile,  paid  an  indemnity  of  a 
week's  rent,  and  fetched  the  carriage  and  both  horses 
away. 

"We  were  the  best  friends  in  the  world!"  said  the 
landlord,  in  astonishment.  "I've  stabled  his  beasts  for 
two  years;  he  has  had  his  dinner  at  our  Trattoria  pretty 
nearly  every  day;  and  we  have  never  had  a  word  of 
difference.  I  cannot  understand  it.  But  ecco!  it  is 
the  way  of  the  world!" 

"Ay,  neighbour,"  echoed  Stefano  Beni;  "it  is  the 
way  of  the  world!" 

But  he  chuckled  softly  to  himself  as  he  went  up 
the  stairs. 

The  door  opened  before  he  reached  his  own  land- 
ing. She  had  been  listening  for  his  footfall;  but  now 
that  he  had  come,  she  could  not  speak. 

"Cheer  up,  my  little  girl!"  he  said,  coming  quickly 
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in,  and  shutting  the  door  behind  him.  "Cheer  up!  all 
is  well — it  is  'Tonio  who  is  in  trouble — it  was  'Tonio's 
blood  that  was  spilt,  and  not  our  Signore  Capitano's! 
The  poor  brute  is  in  bed,  and  a  surgeon  attending 
him.  I  saw  his  landlady.  He  tells  her  he  met  with 
an  accident  last  night;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
drubbed  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  His  face  and 
head,  she  says,  are  one  mass  of  bruises — three  or  four 
of  his  front  teeth  knocked  out — and  his  eyes  swollen 
up  as  big  as  a  couple  of  oranges.  He  won't  be  able 
to  see — much  less  to  get  up — for  a  week  or  more,  the 
miserable  devil!" 

"You  are  sure  that  this  is  true?"  she  asked,  breath- 
lessly. 

"Sure — positive;  for  after  I  had  seen  the  landlady, 
I  went  on  and  saw  the  doctor.  Now,  are  you  satis- 
fied?" 

"I— I  don't  know,"  she  faltered.  "If  I  do  not  get 
a  letter  to-morrow  naoming,  little  uncle,  you  must  take 
me  to  Venice." 

But  when  morning  came,  the  dear,  welcome  letter 
came  with  it.  Cesare  Donato  was  safe,  and  well,  and 
very  busy;  and  expecting  to  weigh  anchor  for  Trieste 
in  a  couple  of  days. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
STRANGE  IF  FORTUITOUS. 

No;  there  was  evidently  nothing  wrong  with  Cesare 
Donato.  Busy  as  he  was,  he  wrote  daily,  though 
briefly,  from  Venice;  and  from  Trieste  despatched  a 
letter  written  during  the  trip  from  port  to  port.  The 
letters  were  plain,  straightforward  letters  enough;  not 
high-flown,  like  love-letters  in  romances;  but  simple, 
and  earnest,  and  full  of  manly  tenderness.  Such  news 
as  they  contained  was  purely  about  business.  At 
Venice,  everything  reminded  him  of  the  happy  day 
they  had  spent  there  together.  It  was  especially 
delightful  to  him  to  remember  that  she  had  been  on 
board  the  Diamante,  She  was  now  associated  with  the 
vessel  in  his  mind  for  ever.  He  could  recall  her  as 
she  looked,  as  she  spoke;  on  deck;  in  the  saloon;  even 
in  his  own  little  cabin  and  counting-house.  It  enabled 
him  to  realize  the  happiness  that  would  hereafter  be 
his,  when  her  presence  there  should  be  not  a  dream^ 
not  a  remembrance,  but  a  blissful  reality.  It  was  his 
consolation,  being  parted  from  her,  to  know  that  each 
sunset  brought  that  happy  future  .one  day  nearer. 
Then  he  told  her  how  at  Venice  he  had  shipped  an 
unusually  heavy  cargo,  the  greater  part  of  which  would 
be  immediately  discharged  at  Trieste;  while  at  Trieste, 
he  was  about  to  take  in  goods  for  delivery  at  Ancona, 
Barletta,  Bari,  Zante,  and  Smyrna.  It  had  been  his 
intention  to  go  direct  from  Trieste  to  Bari,  and  thence 
to  make  straight  for  Smyrna.  But  man  proposes  and 
trade  disposes;  and  these  new  commissions,  besides 
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delajring  his  arrival  at  Bari  till  the  middle  or  end  of 
the  following  week,  would  add  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  to  his  outward  journey. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  his  first  letters.  He 
told  her  in  each  of  them  that  he  was  well — quite  well 
— never  better;  repeating  the  statement  so  often  and 
so  emphatically,  that  a  less  unsophisticated  correspon- 
dent might  have  suspected  it  to  be  written  with  a 
motive. 

La  Giulietta,  however,  had  no  such  suspicion;  and 
her  content  was  absolute.  That  there  had  been  an 
affray  of  some  kind  that  night  under  the  gateway  of 
the  Osteria  del  Cappello  was  certain;  and  that  'Tonio 
Moretti  had  come  to  grief  in  that  affray  was  no  less 
certain.  But  that  Cesare  Donato  was  unhurt — not 
only  unhurt,  but  entirely  unaware  of  what  had  there 
taken  place — was  now  quite  evident. 

If  it  had  been  his  blood! 

This  was  the  thought  that  crossed  her  mind, 
whenever  she  passed  the  spot.  There  was  no  faintest 
stain  or  trace  left  upon  the  stones;  but  she  could  not 
look  on  them  without  shuddering. 

If  it  had  been  his  blood!  If  he  had  been  found 
there  in  the  morning,  stark  and  white,  with  that  knife- 
blade  in  his  heart!  Or  if,  mortally  wounded,  he  had 
been  carried  away,  to  die  soon  after  in  the  nearest 
hospital!  And  if  'Tonio  Moretti's  hand  had  done  the 
deed!  .... 

The  girFs  heart  was  heavy  with  remorse  when  she 
remembered  how  quick  she  had  been  to  assume  the 
commission  of  a  deadly  crime,  and  to  fix  it  upon  an 
innocent  man.  She  was,  for  the  time,  as  sure  of  the 
fact  as  if  shp  had  seen  the  blow  aimed,  and  her  lover 
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bleeding  at  her  feet.  And  oh!  the  storms  of  rebellious 
despair,  of  passionate  hatred,  that  shook  her  very  soul 
that  terrible  morning,  while  she  waited,  waited,  waited 
for  her  Uncle  Stefano's  return!  With  shame  and 
sorrow  she  remembered  those  sinful  moments.  Not 
till  she  should  have  confessed  all  to  Padre  Anselmo; 
not  till  she  should  have  performed  some  just  and  fitting 
penance,  could  she  feel  innocent  and  happy  again. 

Following  the  letter  penned  at  sea,  there  next 
came  one  written  in  harbour  at  Trieste;  written,  too, 
in  characters  so  curiously  cramped  that  La  Giulietta 
did  not  at  first  sight  recognize  her  lover's  handwriting. 
The  opening  lines  explained  the  cause  of  these  crabbed 
hieroglyphs.  Donato  had  hurt  his  right  hand,  and 
could  with  difficulty  hold  a  pen.  Heedless  of  the  in- 
convenience, he  had  gone  on  using  the  'hand  for  some 
days;  but  it  now  had  become  so  swollen  and  so  stiff 
that  he  feared  his  writing  would  be  scarcely  legible. 
He  did  not  tell  her  how  he  came  by  the  injury;  but 
he  so  wrote  about  it  that  she  concluded  it  to  be  a 
sprain,  or  a  bruise,  brought  on  by  handling  heavy 
goods  while  the  vessel  was  lading  at  Venice. 

The  next  letter  consisted  of  only  three  lines.  His 
hand  had  been  dressed  by  a  surgeon,  and  was  now 
bound  up;  so  that  to  write  was  all  but  impossible.  He 
was,  in  fact,  forbidden  to  use  it.  Except  as  regarded 
this  luckless  hand,  he  was  well;  and,  as  usual,  very 
busy. 

Then  came  two  days  of  silence,  followed  by  a 
pencilled  word,  evidently  written  with  extreme  difficulty, 
in  which  he  told  her  that  he  was  just  about  to  weigh 
anchor  for  Ancona. 

At  first,  the  girl    had  thought  lightly  enough  of 
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Donato's  accident.  A  daughter  of  the  people,  she  had 
not  been  so  softly  reared  a$  that  she  should  fret  be- 
cause her  lover  chanced  to  sprain  a  wrist,  or  bruise  a 
finger.  She  would  have  been  ashamed  to  take  alarm 
at  so  trifling  a  mischance.  But  now,  as  day  after  day 
went  by,  she  began  to  feel  vaguely  uneasy. 

"I  cannot  think  why  his  hand  does  not  get  well, 
little  uncle!''  she  said,  going  back  to  the  subject  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time  since  Stefano  Beni  had  come 
home  from  work. 

The  wheelwright,  smoking  his  after-supper  pipe, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  by  way  of  answer. 

"It  has  been  going  on  for  eight — nine — ten  days; 
and  getting  worse  instead  of  better." 

"Ay;  but  those  things,  you  know,  are  slow  to 
cure." 

<* Those  things!"  she  repeated,  quickly.  "What 
things?  He  has  never  thought  to  tell  me  how  it 
happened !  I  should  feel  easier  if  I  knew  exactly  what 
was  the  matter." 

"Nay,  my  little  girl;  I  think  you  are  worrying  your- 
self about  nothing,"  said  old  Stefano,  kindly.  "Our 
Signor  Capitano  is  not  one  to  take  notice  of  a  trifle." 

"It  may  have  been  a  trifle  at  the  beginning;  but 
is  it  a  trifle  now?     Remember  Gaetano  Alberi!" 

(Gaetano  Alberi  was  a  young  cooper's  apprentice, 
who  had  once  upon  a  time  lodged  in  the  Osteria  del 
Cappello.) 

"That  is  not  a  case  in  point,  my  little  girl.  The 
lad  was  a  beginner,  and  did  not  know  how  to  handle 
his  tools." 

"But  it  shows  how  a  trifle  may  end.  Everyone 
said  it  was  nothing  at  all — a  mere  scratch!     But  his 
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arm  swelled  and  turned  black;  and  his  teeth  became 
fixed;  and  the  poor  boy  died  of  starvation!" 

"That  was  from  a  wound,  child!  He  contrived  to 
cut  through  some  muscle  in  his  hand;  and  the  place 
gangrened,  and  it  brought  on  lockjaw.  Who  ever 
heard  of  lockjaw  being  caused  by  a  sprain  or  a 
bruise?" 

"We  don't  know  that  is  a  sprain  or  a  bruise.  It 
may  be  a  wound!"  she  said,  shudderingly. 

"Not  likely!" 

"Not  likely,  do  you  say?  You  forget  that  'Lina 
Pezzi  never  found  the  other  half  of  that  knife." 

The  wheelwright  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 
He  looked  startled. 

"Per  Bacco!" 

Till  this  moment,  he  had  never  seriously  connected 
Cesare  Donato  with  that  midnight  scuffle  under  the 
archway.  He  had  made  certain  that  it  was  a  mere 
vetturino's  quarrel,  such  as  they  had  seen  among  the 
men  in  the  courtyard  many  a  time  already.  But  now, 
to  be  sure,  the  thing  looked  doubtful.  There  was 
'Tonio  Morretti's  battered  condition  on  the  one  hand; 
there  was  Cesare  Donato's  accident  on  the  other.  As 
regarded  time  and  place,  the  coincidence  was  strange, 
if  fortuitous.  The  motive,  again,  would  not  be  far  to 
seek.  Jealousy,  opportunity,  vengeance — no  element  of 
plot  or  passion  was  wanting!  Therefore  Stefano  Beni's 
incredulity  was  at  last  shaken.  Therefore  he  took  his 
pipe  from  his  lips,  and  exclaimed — "Per  Bacco!" 

Then,  talking  it  over  with  his  niece,  he  counselled 
La  Giulietta  to  press  her  lover  for  the  facts,  and  to 
tell  him  everything.  By  "everything,"  he  meant  all 
about  Tonio  Moretti's  courtship  and  rejection;  all  about 
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that  broken  knife-blade,  and  those  pools  of  blood 
under  the  gateway. 

"If  he  cannot  use  his  hand,"  said  the  wheelwright, 
"he  will  get  some  one  to  write  for  him.  At  all  events, 
you  will  then  know  the  worst." 

The  advice  was  good;  but,  like  good  advice  in 
general,  it  was  hard  to  follow.  How  could  La  Giulietta 
write  these  things  to  her  lover?  How  could  she  tell 
him  that  long  story  about  'Tonio  Moretti — 'Tonio  the 
beaten,  the  battered,  the  rejected,  of  whom  Cesare 
Donato  knew  not  even  so  much  as  his  name?  It 
would  be  ungenerous,  and  she  could  not  do  it. 

But  she  nevertheless  wrote  a  letter  that  evening, 
when  her  uncle  was  gone  to  bed.  In  this  letter,  with 
such  insistence  as  her  love  and  her  fervid  native  tongue 
inspired,  she  entreated  Donato  to  let  her  know  exactly 
how  he  came  by  his  accident;  above  all,  to  tell  her  if 
it  was  a  "cut-wound" — for  of  a  "cut-wound"  in  the 
hand  she  entertained  the  deadliest  terror.  Then,  lest 
he  should  deem  her  anxiety  baseless,  she  recounted 
the  history  of  the  lad  Gaetano  Alberi,  telling  how  he 
had  maimed  his  hand  with  an  adze;  and  how,  although 
the  injury  was  at  first  so  slight  that  he  scarcely  even 
thought  to  bind  the  hand  up,  he  died  at  last  in 
agony. 

"He  was  the  only  son  of  a  widow,"  she  wrote,  "and 
the  widow  lives  still.  She  is  very  poor  and  solitary; 
and  she  shares  one  small  attic  with  another  old  woman 
as  poor  and  solitary  as  herself.  If  I  lost  you,  Cesare 
my  well-beloved,  I  should  pray  to  the  Madonna  to  take 
me  to  you  at  once — as  I  pray  to  her  now  to  give  you 
back  to  me  in  safety." 

It  was  a  long  letter — the  longest  the  girl  had  ever 
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written;  and  she  sat  up  writing  it  till  an  hour  past 
midnight,  by  the  great  clock  in  the  Piazza  dei 
Signori.  She  heard  its  iron  tongue  above  all  the 
church  clocks  of  Verona. 

But  Cesare  Donato's  answer,  written  with  almost 
all  his  accustomed  freedom  of  pen,  completely  reassured 
her.  He  was  now  in  harbour  at  Ancona,  where  he 
found  her  letter  awaiting  him.  His  hand  was  much 
better.  The  accident  had  been  very  slight;  so  slight 
that  he  should  not  even  have  mentioned  it  to  her  ex- 
cept as  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  shortness 
of  his  letters  and  the  imperfections  of  the  writing.  As 
for  "cut- wounds"  and  "lockjaws"  he  laughed  the  idea 
to  scorn.  She  must  banish  such  nervous  fancies;  for, 
in  truth,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts.  A 
little  local  inflammation,  a  little  swelling,  a  little  stiif- 
ness,  and  all  was  summed  up.  These  symptoms  had 
now  so  far  abated  that  by  the  time  she  should  receive 
this  letter,  he  would  have  recovered  the  full  use  of  his 
hand. 

"There!"  said  Stefano  Beni.  "Did  I  not  tell  you 
so?  If  you  want  a  downright  answer,  you  must  ask  a 
downright  question.  There's  nothing  like  plain  deal- 
ing. And  now,  my  little  girl,  I  suppose  your  heart  is 
set  at  rest?" 

"Yes;  her  heart  was  set  at  rest.  Once  again 
she  rejoiced  in  the  blessed  assurance  of  her  lover's 
safety;  once  again,  too,  she  formally  acquitted  'Tonio 
Moretti. 

And  yet 

And  yet,  even  now,  Cesare  Donato  had  not  told 
her  how  he  came  by  his  accident. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 
"FRIEND  PETER." 

We  have  seen  how  the  winter  months  were  spent 
by  Lancelot  Brackenbury;  how,  living  a  hermit-life 
among  the  ruitis  of  Old  Court,  he  drudged  manfully 
through  his  multitudinous  duties,  and  became,  in  very 
act  and  deed,  his  brother's  successor.  For  Winifred 
Savage  the  time  went  by  more  monotonously,  but,  on 
the  whole,  more  happily.  The  woman's  patience,  the 
woman's  adaptability  to  circumstances,  were  hers.  She 
found  herself,  as  it  were,  landed  for  awhile  upon  a 
quiet  plateau  whence  she  could  look  back  upon  the 
years  that  were  gone,  and  forward  to  the  years  that  were 
to  come.  And  though  her  burden  hitherto  had  not  been 
exceptionally  heavy,  nor  her  path  very  thickly  set  with 
thorns,  yet  some  thorns  there  had  been,  and  some 
weight  of  burden;  and  at  all  events  she  was  weary. 
So,  being  weary,  she  found  it  good  and  pleasant  thus 
to  rest  awhile  half-way  between  the  old  life  and  the 
new. 

And  in  what  a  peaceful  round  the  days  and  weeks 
slipped  by,  repeating  themselves  like  the  refrain  of  an 
old-fashioned  melody!  There  were  the  morning  hours 
of  art-study  in  Herr  KrUger's  atelier;  the  afternoon 
walks  with  Katchen  and  Brenda,  varied  now  and  then, 
when 'the  snow  was  hard,  by  a  sleighing  excursion  to 
Schleissheim  or  Schwaneck;  the  quiet  evenings  given 
up  to  reading,  working,  and  music;  the  cheerful  meals; 
the  simple  worship  at  mom  and  even,  when  with  a 
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prayer  was  begun,  and  with  a  hymn  was  ended,  the 
labour  of  the  day. 

But  Winifred's  happiest  hours  were  those  which  she 
spent  in  her  own  pretty  room — that  boudoir-studio, 
with  its  windows  looking  to  the  Alps,  which  Lancelot 
had  furnished  with  all  things  fair  and  fitting  for  her 
use.  Here  she  loved  to  sit,  reading  the  books  he  had 
given  to  her;  thinking  of  him;  writing  to  him;  dream- 
ing dreams  of  the  happy  future;  and  enjoying  a  soli- 
tude that  was  never  lonely.  In  that  room,  whichever 
way  she  turned,  her  eyes  rested  upon  something  either 
beautiful  in  itself,  or  beautiful  in  its  association  with 
beauty.  On  the  walls,  in  plain  black  frames  picked 
out  with  gold,  hung  a  few  good  prints  and  etchings — 
the  "Belle  Jardiniere"  of  Rafiaelle;  Michael  Angelo's 
^* Vision  of  Ezekiel;"  Titian's  "Sacred  and  Profane 
Love;"  a  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  by  Fra  Angelico; 
Albert  DUrer's  "Saint  Jerome  in  his  Study;"  Turner's 
"Little  Devil's  Bridge"  and  "Norham  Castle"  from  the 
Liber  Studiorum.  For  sculpture,  there  was  a  cast  of 
the  Venus  of  Melos,  in  half  life-size;  a  reduction  of 
the  Torso  of  the  Belvedere,  colossal  even  in  miniature; 
the  well-known  bust  of  Augustus  in  the  bloom  of  his 
beautiful  and  serious  boyhood;  the  pathetic  head  of 
Germanicus;  a  mask  of  the  Jupiter  of  Otricoli;  and  a 
cast  of  the  terrible  right  hand  of  Michael  Angelo's 
"Moses."  So  much  for  the  art  that  ennobled  that 
homely  upstairs  room.  For  music,  there  was  a  little 
white- wood  cottage  piano  of  Zurich  make,  and  a  pile 
of  small  volumes  lettered  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven,  Schubert.  For  reading,  a  tiny  book-case 
stocked  with  such  books  as  Lancelot  was  sure  she 
either  loved  already,  or  would  love  when  she  knew 
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them.  Shakespeare  first;  then  Milton,  Spenser,  Words- 
worth; Homer  and  Plato  in  translations;  Bacon's  and 
Macaulay's  Essays;  some  of  Hazlitt,  scwne  of  De 
Quincey,  some  of  Leigh  Hunt;  SchlegePs  "Dramatic 
Literature;"  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  "Discourses;"  Flax- 
man's  "Lectures  on  Sculpture;"  and  the  first  two 
volumes  (being  all  yet  published)  of  a  woric  called 
"Modem  Painters,"  about  which  there  was  beginning 
to  be  much  talk  just  now  in  the  literary  and  artistic 
world.  When  to  this  catalogue  are  added  the  names 
of  those  old  Mends  whom  Winifred  had  brought  with 
her  from  The  Grange — Dante,  Ariosto,  White's  "Sel- 
bome,"  Longfellow's  "Hyperion,"  Tennyson's  "In 
Memoriam,"  and  Lane's  translation  of  "The  Arabian 
Nights" — it  will  be  seen  that  she  was  suflficiently  in- 
dependent of  Pastor  Kreutzmann's  learned  shelves 
downstairs.  Then,  besides  her  prints  and  her  casts 
and  her  books,  there  was  an  easel  for  her  use,  when 
she  should  be  disposed  to  work  at  home;  a  writing- 
table,  a  reading-desk,  a  lamp;  chairs  and  a  couch 
covered  with  shining  chintz;  the  inevitable  German 
stove  up  in  one  comer;  and  on  a  bracket  between  the 
windows,  an  elaborately  carved  Swiss  clock,  like  an 
Oberland  chalet,  inhabited  by  the  liveliest  and  most 
punctual  of  wooden  cuckoos. 

There  are  few  pleasanter  tasks  than  that  of  guiding 
the  footsteps  of  one  whom  we  dearly  love;  and  Lan- 
celot, while  surrounding  her  with  beautiful  things,  was 
in  fact  forming  Winifred's  taste  in  many  matters  of 
which  till  now  she  had  known  little  or  nothing.  Her 
scanty  education,  and  the  profound  retirement  in  which 
her  three-and-twenty  years  of  life  had  been  spent,  ex- 
.cluded  her  of  necessity  from  the  world  of  Art.     She 
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heard  ao  music  at  Laagtrey  Grange;  she  saw  no 
pictures;  she  had  access  to  only  a  few  booksi  And 
yet  she  was  not  ignorant.  The  books.  wer«  few;  bift 
it  was  suiprising  how  much  she  had  got  out  of  theta. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  to  know,  one  good  book,* 
and  to  know  it  thoroughly,  is  worth  all  ithe  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  light  literature  in  the  world. 
Now  Winifred  Savage's  few  books  were  of  the  best. 
She  knew  some  of  them — ^Dante,  Shakespeare,  And 
Miltonr^pretty  nearly  by  heart;  and  to  be  fast  friends 
with  any  one  of  these  three  is  in  itself  a  liberal  jeducar 
tion.  - 

She  owed  her  intimacy  with  Milton  to  the  da^ic 
taste  of  old  Lord  Brackenbury,  in  wjK)se  estimation 
"the  poet  blind  yet  bold"  stood  second  to. none  )>ut 
Homer.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  regart^d  the 
appreciation  or  non-appreciation  of  *!Lycidas"  las.liie 
crucial  test  of  a  man's  ability  to  enj<^  poetry  of  the 
highest  order;  and  he  made  it  his  especial  ^care  so  to 
educate  Miss  Savage's  taste  that  she  should  not  onfy 
feel  the  majesty  of  Milton's  *!^ mighty  line"  in  "Paradise 
Lost,"  but  that  she  should  also  be  sensible  of  the 
learned  pathos  of  his  Doric  elegy.  Her  copy  of  Milton 
was  one  of  his  many  gifts,  and  it  bore  her  name  in  his 
handwriting; on  the  fly-leaf.  For  her  knowledge -^ of 
Dante,  on  the  other  haind,  she  was  indebted  to  Cuth-* 
bert  Brackenbury's  rare  Italian  schcrfarship.  At  one 
time,  while  as  yet  their  engagement  was  tacitly  under- 
stood rather  than  formally  ratified,  Winifred  used  quite 
regularly  to  read  and  analyse,  with  the  young  man's 
help,  a  page  or  two  of  the  "Divina  Commedia"  eveiy 
Wednesday  afternoon;  that  being  the  day  on  which 
he  was  wont  to  pay  his  weekfy  visit  at  The  Grange, 
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The^  anklytical  readings  led  to  the  loan  of  many 
books  from  the  library  at  Brackenbury  Court;  and 
Winifred,  before  she  was  seventeen,  had  read,  or  at 
all  events  skimmed,  the  majority  of  Guicciardini's 
twenty,  and  Sismondi's  sixteen,  volumes;  to  say  no- 
thing of  Hallam  and  other  writers  on  mediaeval  litera- 
ture. 

So  much  for  her  Miltcm  and  her  Dante.  These 
came  to  her,  as  "the  gifts  of  fortune,"  from  without; 
but  her  Shakespeare,  like  reading  and  writing,  seemed 
to  come  "by  nature."  It  was,  at  all  events,  a  home- 
found  treasure.  In  the  bottom  of  a  dark  and  dusty 
cupboard  in  a  little  ground-floor  room  where  the  old 
Squire,  Winifred's  grandfather,  was  wont  erewhile  to 
keep  his  accounts,  his  fishing  tackle,  his  pipes,  tobacco, 
whips,  spurs,  ammunition,  top-boots,  and  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  foxes'  brushes,  stuffed  birds,  and  the 
like,  she  one  day  found  a  precious  store  of  long-for- 
gotten books — some  odd  volumes  of  the  "Tatler"  and 
"Spectator,"  Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  a  bundle  of 
early  numbers  of  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  a 
much-thumbed  Walton  and  Cotton's  "Compleat  Angler," 
and  a  battered  copy  of  the  Second  Folio  of  Shake- 
speare, dated  1632.  It  was  such  a  shabby  old  book, 
so  worm-eaten,  dog-eared  and  cropped,  that  it  was  a 
wonder  it  had  not  long  since  gone  to  light  the  fires,  or 
old  Squire  Langtrey's  pipes. 

The  margins,  too,  were  scribbled  all  over  in  places 
with  childish  pencillings;  while  here  and  there,  laid 
carefully  away  between  the  leaves,  were  scraps  of 
ancient  newspaper  cuttings,  and  receipts  for  the  making 
Of  frumenty,  syllabubs,  and  such  other  dainties,  written 
in  faint  brown  ink  by  the  hand  of  some  good  house- 
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wife  of  parhaps  more  tfean  a  centniy  ago.  The  booV, 
however,  was  very  nearly  perfect  It  want^  only  a 
page  or  two  at  the  endy  and  half  tbef  title.  The  rare 
old  portrait  was  there;  and  Ben  Jctoson's  verees  on 
the  opposite  leaf  were  not  missing.      • 

Lord  Brackenbuiy,  when  he  found  his  coal,  <was 
not  richer  than  Winifred  Savage  when  she  unearthed 
that  dilapidated  Shakespeare,  it  may,,  indeed,  be 
doubted  if  the  possession  of  the  coal  ever  gave  ta*  any 
of  its  successive  owners  one  tithe  of  the  delight  and 
enjo3nnent  with  which  the  Icaicly  child  (llaen  littfe  inorb 
than  nine  years  of  age)  found  herself  suddenly  landed 
on  Prosperous  enchanted  isle,  threading  the  green 
thickets  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  listening  to  the  iiam- 
mering  of  the  armourers  in  the  camp  at  Agincouitj 
and  to  the  melancholy  wash  of  the  waves  where  Timon 
lay  "entombed  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea."  Fear 
years*— that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  time  when  the  great 
feud  was  healed,  and  books  from  Brajckenbtny  Court 
began  to  find  their  way  to  Langtrey  Gtlange-^^that 
volume  represented  her  whole  stock  of  imaginative 
literature.  Story-books,  poetry-books,  picture-^books,  she 
had  none.  •  While  other  girls  of  her  age  were  reading 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Johanna  Bailhe,  Winifred  Savage 
was  deep  in  Macbeth  and  King  Lear.  • 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  she  was^  vkfy  well-read 
and  very  ill-educated.  She  could  ahalyse  Dante,  but 
her  ignorance  of  decimals  wais  appalling;  and  she  knew 
nothing  of  "dancing,  deportment y  and  the  use  of  tlie 
globes.'' 

Though  not,  perhaps,  quite  duly  sensible  of  the 
enormity  of  these  shortcomings,  the  girl  -worked /hard 
all  through  that  winter  in  Munich.     Gennanlshc  ac-» 
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quired,  almost  without  being  aware  of  it;  and  although 
it  is  not  given  to  even  a  h^aven-bom  genius  to  master 
the  methods  of  Art  in  three  months,  she  at  all  events 
learned  to  express  rounded  form  in  outline,  and  pene- 
trated the  mysteries  of  light,  tone,  and  shadow. 
Above  all,  she  acquired  the  invaluable  art  of  seeing 
ccarcctly;  an  art  which  most  people  fancy  they  pos- 
sess, but  whidi  is  in  truth  as  rare  as  that  of  right 
thinking.  =* 

For  some  weeks,  Herr  KrUger  set  his  new  pupil  to 
draw  from  ca^s;  and  it  was  not  till  the  crocuses  lifted 
their  yellow  and  purple  heads  above  the  snow  in  his 
neglected  garden,  that  he  one  day  put  a  lump  of  clay 
and  some  modelling  tools  before  her,  and  bade  her  try 
to  cqpy  Michael  Angelo's  mask  of  a  satyr.  For  this 
attempt  she  got  some  praise,  which  on  Herr  KrUger's 
hps  was  not  common. 

<*Go  on  as  you  have  begun,"  he  said  "and  you 
may  compete  at  the  Kunst-Verein  next  autumn." 

Her  fellow-students  marveUed  that,  being  thus 
encouraged,  the  young  Englanderinn  only  looked 
pleased,  and  was  silent 

"Had  the  master  said  that  to  me,  I  should  have 
kissed  his  hand  and  wept  for  joy!"  said  one. 

"She  did  not  utter  a  word!"  exclaimed  another. 

"Aeh,  Himmel!  these  English  are  as  cold  as  ice 
ami  as  proud  as  Lucifer!"  chimed  in  a  third. 

But  Winifred  knew  that  long  enough  before  the 
time  f(M:  that  autumn  competition  should  come  round, 
she  would  have  ceased  to  occupy  an  easel  in  Herr 
KtUger's  studio. 

Aud  thus  the  winter  and  the  early  spring  passed 
peacefully  and  profitably  by.    A  happy  time,  barren 
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of  incident,  rich  in  culture,  fruitful  in  promise!  Once, 
and  only  once,  did  anything  happen  worthy  to  be 
called  an  "event;"  aiid  that  was  when  a  plain  open 
carriage  drove  up  one  bleak  afternoon  in  M»ch,  and 
set  down  two  gentlemen  at  the  aitisf  s  door.  They 
came,  apparently,  to  inspect  the  class*'  - ' 

One  of  these  gentlemen  was  very  deaf  and  fiissy; 
axkd  had  an  ear-splitting  voice  and  a  big  knob  on  his 
forehead.  The  other — {Winifred  Became  crimstMi  when 
she  saw  him) — ^was  that  same,  that  vety  same,  little 
old  gentleman  who  had,  on  a  certain  never-to-be-i<t^-' 
gotten  occasion,  emerged  so  inoppcsftunely  from  behind 
a  big  tree  by  the  rivereide  in  the  Englischer  Garten. 
He  looked  as  bright-eyed  and  shriveHed-up  as  ever, 
and  wore  the  same  scrap  of  ribbcm  in  hfe  bittton-hole. 

When  the  class-room  door  was  thrown  open  and 
Herr  KrUger  appeared,  ushering  in  the  visitors,  the 
students  rose  as  by  a  common  impulse.  But  the  deaf 
gentleman  shook  his  head,  and  protested  impatiently. 

"No,  no,  no,"  he  said.  "No  stopping!  no  stoj^ngl 
I  like  to  see  them  at  work!'* 

Herr  KrUger  made  a  sign,  and  all  resumed  their 
seats.  These  were  evidently  visitors' Of  some  distinction 
— Art-inspectors,  perhaps;  or,  at  all  events,  persons 
occupying  some  official  portion.  Whoever,  or  -^at- 
ever,  they  might  be,  Winifred  was  thankful  to  shrink 
down  before  her  easel,  smd  hide  her  face  over  her 
work.  ' 

Meanwhile  the  stranga^  went  round;  the  dea^ 
gentieman  stopping'  for  a  moment  here  and  there, 
criticising  freely  and  talking  incessantly*  1 

"What  have  we  here— head  of  LaocOon?  Humph! 
nose  too  short — comer  of  mouth  not  sufficiently  drawn 
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dawn.  Try  again!  try  again!  And  this — 'Wingless 
Viqtoiy*?  So!  Bas-relief  very  difficult.  More  difl&cult 
than  ioun4^— eh,  Herr  Krtiger?  Not  bad,  however — 
not  :badl  ^Several  new  faces  since  I  was  here  last, 
Herr  Krllger.  And  who  is^  this  little  maiden — Von 
BrattB?  What  Von  Braun,  eh?  The  Von  Branns  of 
Partenkircben?  Good----good.  Drawing  hands  and  feet, 
eh?  Quite  right  Beginners  must  go  upon  all-fours 
before  they  try  to  walk!  And  the  Fraulein  in  black, 
yondef?'* 

Herr  Kruger  ha^stened  tarbply. 

"Fiiaulein  Savage,  your  Majesty — ^a  young  English 
lady  who  is  passing  the  winter  in  Munich.*' 
'.  But  His  Majesty  heard  not  a  word,  of  the  answer. 
.  "Wh^t  name?"  be  shouted,  impatiently.  "What 
n^ume?  Where  from?  Eh?  eh?  What-r-English?  Why 
didn't  you  say  so  at  first?  Very  pretty,  very  pretty. 
A  h^s^d,  fori  oae  of  your  Dianas  or  Uranias,  eh,  Mend 
Petea-?"  •.-,.,     •■  -   ■ 

And,  passing  his  arm  familiarly  round  the  neck  of 
the  little  old  gentleman  with  the  ribbon,  His  Majesty 
shuffled  on,  serenely  tmoonsdiouS  that  his  hearers  were 
not  deaf,  and  that  he  was  himself  a^  deaf  as  a  post. 

Winifred  at  ottt  recognised  this  eccentric  specimen 
of  Royalty.,  She  had  heatrd  too  ttiuch  of  his  bluntness, 
his  oddities »  and  his  deafness,  not  to  be  quite  sure 
that  she  was  in  the  august  presence  of  the  ex-King, 
Ludwig  the  First-  But  then  who  was  the  bright-eyed 
old  gentleman  of  tiie  Englischer  Garten?  Who  was 
"Friend  Peter"? 

.  "What!^  Don't  you  know?"  exclaimed  the  damsel 
who  was  copying  the  head  of  Laocoon.  "Why,  that 
is  Peter  von  Cornelius!" 
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This  was  when  their  Royal  visitor  had  gone  on  to 
Herr  KrUger's  pri«^ite  studio;  a  detached  room  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  garden, 

"Do  you  mean  the  Cornelius  who  painted  the 
frescoes  of  the  Glyptothek?"  asked  Winifred,  innocently. 

"I  mean  the  great  Cornelius,  Fraulein  Winifred," 
said  the  Bavarian  girl,  with  immense  dignity.  **There 
is  but  one  Cornelius — as  there  is  but  one  Michael 
Angelo.  But  have  you  not  met  him  before?  He  bowed 
as  if  he  knew  you.'' 

Winifred  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  this 
question. 

Such  was  the  one  "event"  which  marked  the  placid 
course  of  her  winter  studies  in  Munich.  In  the  nieati- 
while,  however,  as  the  spring  came  on,  the  time  for 
Lancelot's  return  drew  nearer.  He  was  to  come  at 
Easter;  and  Easter  would  fall  towards  the  end  of 
April.  This  by  and  by  resolved  itself  into  a  definite 
date.  He  decided  to  leave  Old  Court  for  Loiidon  on 
the  17th  of  the  month,  and  after  spending  a;  couple 
of  days  in  town,  to  cross  fr6m  Dover  on  the  20th. 
She  might  therefore  expect  to  see  him  on  the  evening 
of  the  2 1  St. 

From  the  moment  when  these  dates  were  finally 
fixed,  the  intervening  weeks  seemed  to  melt  away 
faster  than  the  last  hoar  frosts  of  spring  before  the 
sun. 
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.       r  CHAPTER   XXII. 

AT  last! 

WflOTRTO  Savajgi^,  sojourning  North  of  the  Alps 
aud  <l^V!9ting  her  last  months  of  "maiden  meditation" 
ta  s^di  self-cuHuie  as  should  enable  her  more  fully  to 
^nber  intq  her  future  husband's  pursuits  and  tastes, 
w^s  far;  less  lonely  than  a  certain  other  damsel  in 
whose  joys  and  sorrows  we  here  are  equally  concerned. 
Dweljing  also  within  sight  of  those  snowy  battlements, 
also  parted  from  her  lover  and  waiting  his  return  to 
qlaim  her  h^nd,  that  other  maiden  found  the  wintry 
W^^  and  months  drag  heavily  by. 

In  its  main  lines,  the  position  of  these  two  girls 
was  precisely  parrajlel;  but  those  lines  lay  wide  apart 
— wider  by  far  than  even  that  frozen  zone  of  snow  and 
ice  \^ich  divided  Munich  from  Verona.  Giulietta  Beni, 
humbly  bom  and  simply  taught,  had  scantier  resources 
4i,b4.  more  anxities  than  Winifred  Savage.  Cesare 
Donato's  letters  were  fewer  and  farther  between  than 
Lancelot  Brackenbury's;  and  if  now  and  then,  when 
posted  from  the  same  port,  some  three  or  four  came 
to  hand  in  quick  succession,  there  were  oftener  intervals 
of  prolonged  silence  during^ which  §he  suffered  enough 
,Qf  anxiety  and  suspense.    *  '^; 

Except  inasmuch  as  shj&l^loved  summer  better  than 
winter,  and  sunshine  better  than  rain,  La  Giulietta 
had  hitherto  regarded  such^tlrifles  as  wind  and  weather 
with  all  the  indifference  of  youth  and  perfect  health. 
But  now  her  heart  sank  when  she  read  of  gales  at  sea; 
and  if  the  wind  blustered,  at  night  about  the  housetops, 
she  would  lie  wakeful  and  trembling  till  dawn  of  day. 
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"Have  you  any  book  about  the  sea,  good  Signor 
Scalchi?"  she  would  ask,  lingering  on  market-mornings 
at  H  Grillo's  book-stall  in  the  Piazza  dei  Signori. 

And  then  H  Grillo,  accustomed  to  the  frequent 
question,  would  rummage  among  his  stores  and  bring 
Out  some  odd  volume  or  other: — "The  Discoveiry  of 
the  New  World  by  Christopher  Columbus;"  or  "A. 
Trtfe  Account  of  Various  Attempts  to  Redch  the  Ndrth 
Pole;"  or  ^*  A  Whaling  Cruise  off  the  Cc^ast  of  Newfound- 
land;" or  perhaps  *<A  School  History  of  the  Maritinie 
Republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice." 

Poring  over  such  narratives  as  these — ^narratives 
dry  and  dull  enough,  for  the  most  part— the  giri's 
hea4  became  filled  with  vague  terrors  of  shipwrecks^ 
icebergs,  south-sea  islanders,  pirates,  and  "all  the 
perils  and  dangers  of  the  deep." 

It  was  no  wonder  if,  brooding  upon  these  things, 
her  thoughts  were  heavy  with  apprehension  by  day, 
and  her  dreams  were  troubled  by  ni^t  It  was  no 
wonder  that  the  neighbours  no  longer  heard  her  singing 
over  her  embroidery  when,  even  in  December,  the  am 
lay  warm  upon  her  balcony  at  midday. 

The  time,  meanwhile,  dragged  by.  Christmas 
came  with  its  accustomed  ceremonies  and  pomps;  and 
La  Giulietta,  devoting  herself  as  usual  to  her  good 
friends  and  former  teachers,  the  Carmelite  nims  in  the 
Via  della  Scala,  helped  to  decorate  their  little  chapel 
with  winter  greenery,  and  to  dress  the  tables  for  the 
feast  which,  at  this  season  of  love  and  charity,  the 
pious  sisters  gave  every  year  to  the  poor  chilic^n  of 
their  district. 

Cesare  Donato  passed  his  Christmas  at  Ban.  The 
house,  he  wrote,  was  all  disorder.    Theue  were  pamters 
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at  work  in  almost  erery  room,  and  carpenters  putting 
up  a  Tcrandah  along  the  terrace-front  looking  to  the 
sea.  In  this  verandah,  iidiich  commanded  a  magni^ 
ficent  view  of  the  town,  the  haibom*,  and  the  distant 
Albanian  Mountains,  he  hoped  that  his  Giulietta  would 
spend  many  of  her  happiest  hours.  He  begged  her,  in 
this  same  letter,  to  tell  "Uncle  Stefano'*  that  his 
wished  regarding  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  were 
nbt  forgotten*  But  ktnd  was  scarce  at  Bari;  and  not 
only  scarce  but  dear.  He  had  seen  nothing,  up  to 
the  present  time,  that  was  not  either  too  far  from  the 
Villa  Donato,  or  in  some  other  way  unsuitable.  In 
his  next  letter ^  however,  written  a  day  or  two  later, 
he  reported  on  a  prospect  of  better  luck.  A  capital 
bit  of  ground  adjoining  his  own  vineyard,  though  not 
for  sale,  might  possibly  be  purchaseable.  A  better 
bit  of  ground  for  Stefano  Beni's  purpose  could  not  be 
imagined.  It  had,  in  fact,  once  formed  a  part  of 
Donato's  own  property;  but  had  by  him  been  sold  to 
his  friend  Canon  Alassio,  who  had  again  sold  it  to 
one  Prospero  of  Ban.  If  Prospero  could  be  brought 
to  part  from  it,  all  would  be  well.  Canon  Alassio,  at 
all  events,  was  interesting  jhimself  in  the  matter,  and 
with  some  hope  of  success. 

A  week  later,  and  the  bargain  was  concluded. 
Four  acres  and  a  half  on  a  fertile  hill^side  looking  to 
the  south-east,  and  divided  from  Donato's  own  vine- 
yard by  a  low  stone  fence,  were  to  become  the  wheel- 
wright's  freehold  property  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum 
that  amounted,  afrer  £dl,  to  less  than  he  had  expected. 
La  Giulietta's  lover  wrote  this  good  news  on  the  eve 
of  his  owA  departure  for  Zante;  but  he  left  the  settle- 
meant  of  the  affair  in  good  hands.    His  lawyer,  a  cer- 
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tain  Signor  Gioja  of  iBari^  had  already:  exaaiuaed.the 
title-deeds,  and  would >  in  the  couiae  of  a  few  dayp, 
forward  the  necessaxy  papers  for  \  ^ignaturfc  to  Vermia. 
Donato,  meanwhile,  had  lodged  with  Caaacm  Aksaioia 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  purchase  :and 
transfer.  "The  little  uncle"  could  repay  him  by  and 
by,  when  he  came  back  from  6ea. 

And  so  the  dream  of  Stefano  Beni's  life  Wa^  at 
last  realised;  but  neither  he  nor  his  niece  Giulietta 
ever  knew  the  true  and  full  history  of  those  four- 
and*a-half  acres,  or  dreamed  that  ihe  whole  set  6f 
transactions,  including  three  separate  sales  and  all  the 
documentary  work  therewith  connected,  had  occupied 
less  than  ten  days.  This  was  a  fact  known  only  to 
the  lawyer  who  drew  up  the  deeds,  arid  to  the  cori- 
tracting  parties  who  signed  them.  As  for  the  worthy 
man  whom  Donato  had  designated  as  "one  Prospero," 
he  had,  in  fact,  been  gardener  and  stable-help  to 
Canon  Alassio  for  nearly  forty  years.  Understanding 
little  or  nothing  of  the  transactions  to  which  he  was  a 
legal  party,  he  only  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  re^ 
ceived  a  gratuity  of  a  hundred  lire  for  his  trouble. 
Never,  in  short,  was  pious  fraud  more  legally  and 
skilfully  perpetrated. 

And  now  that  her  love  had  sailed  away  into  far 
and  foreign  waters.  La  Giulietta  fielt  loneHer  thaai  ever. 
So  long  as  the  friendly  shores^ of  the  Adriatic  Gulf 
sheltered  the  good  haxk  Diamank,  it  had  seenB5d<to 
htr  that  Dcmato  was  near  home  and  in  :safet)r.  But 
his  letters  now  became  fewer,  and  shei  knew  ^that  each 
day  bore  him  further  from  hen  Upon  a  little  set  of 
well-thumbed  maps  which  she  bought  about  iMs  time 
at  II  Grillo's  stall,  she  followed  the  track  of  the  IHa- 
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manfe -^pom  port  to  port,  from  shore  to  shore;  puzzling 
anxk)iisly  oVer  the  hard  names  along  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  wondering  why  it  was 
that  pl^es  which  looked  so  near  together  should  take 
so  long  to  reach. 

His  first  letter  on  leaving  Bari  was  written  at  sea, 
and  posted  at  Argostoli,  in  Cephalonia;  the  next  was 
despatched  from  Zante;  the  next  from  Patras.  Delayed 
by  baffling  winds,  he  then  beat  about  the  Gulf  of 
Patras  for  some  days,  before  starting  with  a  change  of 
wind  for  the  Greek  Archipelago.  Then  came  a  longer 
, silence^  followed  by  letters  dated  from  Syra  and  the 
Piraeus.  Again  the  wind  had  been  contrary,  and  the 
Diamante  had  had  hard  work  to  make  Cape  Malea, 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Morea.  The  weather, 
however,  had  been  splendid,  and  the  ship  had  been 
followed  one  day  by  a  school  of  dolphins.  Donato 
described  to  her  how  these  lithe  and  fearless  creatures 
played  about  the  vessel,  leaping  and  diving  and  chasing 
each  other  above  and  under  the  blue  waters;  cleaving 
the  waves;  scattering  the  spray;  and  springing  all  wet 
and  glittering  through  the  sunny  upper  air,  as  if  they 
took  the  ship  for  some  "sea-shouldering  whale,"  to  be 
sported  with  and  feared  not. 

After  a  few  busy  dajrs  at  the  Pireeus,  during  which 
he  found  time  to  write  twice  to  his  little  Giulietta, 
Donato  set  sail  for  Smyrna,  and  there  ran  the  Diamante 
into  port  after  an  easy  run  of  twenty*-four  hours.  He 
had  now  reached  the  farthest  point  of  his  voyage. 
When  next  he  weighed  anchor,  it  would  be  to  set  his 
face  towards  home,  touching  only  at  Zante  by  the 
way,   and   making   straight  for  Trieste.     Then  each 
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day^s  work  would  bring  him  so  many  miles  the  neare^r 
to  his  loVe.  ,  .  i  ,, 

And  now  he  was  once  more  at  sea,  aad  unless  he 
fiosted  a  letter  to  her  from  Zante,  ^he  copld  mot  heai: 
from  him  again  before  his  arrival  at  Trieste, .  .  That 
Zante  letter,  when  it  camie,  was  brief  a^d,  burri^di 
The  Diamante,  had  fallen  in  with  rough  weather,  be- 
tween Milo  and  Cerigo.  One  oif  her  bo^ts,  h^d  beea 
carried  away  by  a  heavy  sea,  and  they  had  \f>'s^.  ^ 
mizen-mast  during  the  gale.  This  loss  of  tjie.mizea-n 
mast  sounded  very  terrible;  almpst  as  ternble  as  ship^- 
wreck.  , 

Since  the  beginning  of  tihis  new  year,  tl^e  ,gixl 
had  ceased  Xo  work  at  her  trade;  and  instead-  o^  i^m- 
broidering  vestments  and  altar-cloths  for  b^r  emp^ye^*. 
at  the  ecclesiastical  warehouse  in  the  Via  San  Spiritp, 
had  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  preparation  of  \^x 
marriage  outfit.  Her  notions  as  regarded  that  outfit 
were  the  notions  of  the  class  in  \vhich  she  had  been, 
bom  and  bred.  Ribbons  and  laces  and  things  of 
outward  adornment  were  probably  as  attractive  to  her 
in  a  shop-window  as  to  Lota  and  Lisa  and  other  girls 
of  her  own  age;  but  like  a  true  daughter  of  the  ppqple, 
her  first .  thought  was  of  bringing  to  her  husband's 
home  a  goodly  store  of  personal  and  household,  linen* 
The  beginning  of  that  store  (once  part  of  h^  mpther's 
dowry)  she  already  possessed.  Put  now,  it  wa^  her, 
ambition  to  add  to  it  in  such  proportion  as  became 
the  bride  of  a  man  in  Donato's  rarik  of  life.  To  this 
end,  she  plied  her  busy  needle  day  by  day.  ,  „ 

Winifred  Savage,  on  the  other  hand  (^nskiUed  in 
purchasing,  and  unlearned  in  matters  of  dress  i^nd 
fashion),  had  recourse  to  !Mrs.  Pennefeather*s  superior 
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wisdom.  Stipulating  only  that  her  trousseau  should 
be  ''good,  simple,  and  sufficient,"  she  commissioned 
that  faithful  friend  to  order  for  her  all  that  was.  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  the  occasion.  And  it  was  a  task 
after  Mrs.  Pennefeather's  own  heart.  Revelling  in 
vi^atious  purple  and  fine  linen,  she  plunged  with  in- 
finite  relish  into  a  Maelstrom  of  millinery;  filled 
enomaous  letters  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  most 
ekcellent  discourse  of^  frillings,  quillingg,  edgings,  in- 
sertions, and  the  like;,  and  showed  herself  competent 
to  deal  with  even  such  intricate  questions  as  .the 
relative  merits  of  Mechlin  and  Valenciennes. 

The  brief  sharp  Lombard  winter  had  meanwhile 
s^ent  itself  in  one  or  two  heavy  snow-falls;  and  then, 
quite  suddenly,  there  was  springtime  in  Verona..  The 
meadows  down  by  the  Adige  bepame  flooded  with 
golden  buttercups;  and  the  woods  were  filled  with  a 
soft  sweet  odour  of  hyacinths;  and  the  Piazza  delle 
Erbe  on  market-mornings  looked  like  one  huge  parterre 
cff  daffodils,  jonquils,  narcissus,  primroses,  ahnond- 
blossoms,  and  violets  purple  and  white.  ,  But  the  early 
season,  though  rich  in  flowers,  ^as  boisterous  and  stormy; 
rough  blasts  from  Alpine  fastnesses  raking  the  sqa- 
ward  plains,  and  fiercely  rocking  the  cradled  buds  of 
spring.  Those  Tramontana  winds,  blowiij^  from  the 
North-West  for  three  successive  weeks,  poured  down 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  and  set  dead  against  all  vessels 
honiexirard  bound.  During  these  three  weeks,  La 
<xiulietta  received  not  a  line  from  her  lover,  at  sea. 

She  told  herself  that  she  must  be  patient;  that  a 
sailor's  wife  must  strive  against  vain  terrors;  that 
winds  and  waves  were  alike  obedient  to  the  WiU  that 
ruled  the  Universe;  and  that  the  Diamante^  battling 
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against  head^winds,  was  in  trutii  as  safe  under  God's 
providence  as  though  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roads 
of  Trieste. 

And  yet  how  hard  it  was  to  wait  and  trust! 

There  were  days  when  an  unconquerable  restl^s-! 
ness  possessed  her— a  restlessness  not  to  be  appeased 
by  the  repeating  of  many  Aves  or  the  burning  of 
many  tapers.  Sometimes,  when  she  could  endin-e  it 
no  longer,  she  would  throw  down  her  siewing,  and  go 
to  the  Piazza  Bra,  and  wander  about  the  lonely  Amphi- 
theatre till  she  was  tired.  It  was  a  place  endeared  to 
her  by  many  memories;  above  all,  by  the  memory* 
of  her  first  meeting  with  Cesare  Donato.  In  this 
embrasure  they  lingered;  down  these  stairs  he  followed 
her;  at  that  door  they  said  "Farewell!"  Another 
weed  was  now  growing  in  the  crevice  from  which  he 
had  gathered  that  wild-flower.  She  almost  felt  as  if 
she  must  see  his  upturned  face,  when  she  looked  over 
the  parapet! 

At  length  there  came  an  evening  when  suspense 
itself  seemed  weary,  and  was  succeeded  by  die  very 
lassitude  pf  hopelessness.  There  had  been  a  ^Id  night 
followed  by  a  day  of  storms;  but  now,  as  evening 
fell,  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  moon  rose  in  splendour. 

"The  wind  has  shifted  to  the  south,  my  little  girl,** 
said  cM  Stefano,  putting  on  his  coat  before  sitting 
down  to  supper.  "We  shall  hear  of  the  Diamante  at 
Trieste  to-morrow." 

La  Giuhetta,  without  replying,  placed  a  bowl  of 
jonquils  in  the  middle  of  the  table;  altered  the  position 
of  the  lamp;  and,  passing  behind  the  old  man's  chair, 
gently  kissed  his  cheek,  and  went  out  upon  the  bal- 
cony. 
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Had  the  wind  really  shifted?  Yes;  it  bad  really 
shifted.  Scarcely  a  breath  stirred;  yet  the  sweetness 
and  softness  of  the  south  were  on  the  air.  AU  was 
very  still.  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen  into  sight; 
but  the  ^  was  ftill  of  light,  and  one  large  planet 
^Ofwed  with  a  soft,  vibrating  radiance  just  above  the 
house-tops. 

Was-  it  thus  calm  at  sea?  Ah,  no!  The  waves, 
she  told  herself,  were  still  rolling  heavily  out  yonder 
in  the  storm-swept  gulf,  and  washing  their  wreckage 
to  ^aore.  Their  wreckage  ...  Ah,  sweet  Lady  of 
Grace!  what  a -word  was  that! 

"Come,  my  little  girl,''  called  her  uncle,  tapping 
his  glass  with  his  knife;  "don't  you  want  any  supper?" 

♦^Presently,  dear  little  uncle — presently!" 

How  still  it  was,  and  how  the  light  came  stream- 
ing up  the  east!  The  moon  must  soon  cHmb  above 
yonder  dark  parapet.  There  was  no  moon  the  night 
he  went  away.  How  well  she  remembered  every  word 
of  that  long  talk  upon  the  balcony,  when  he  told  her 
of  the  beautiftil  far-away  islands  fringed  with  palms; 
-and  *^f  that  northern  shore  where  the  sun  shone  at 
midnight!  How  well — alas,  how  well! — she  remem- 
bered the  last  echo  of  his  footfall  as  he  went  down 
the  stairs. 

And  next  morning  there  were  those  mysterious 
pools  of  blood  .  .  .  How  dark  it  looked  under  that 
murderous  gateway! 

It  echoed  at  that  moment  to  a  footstep.  Then, 
emerging  fit)m  under  the  arch,  a  man  advanced  quickly 
into  tiie  yard. 

She  uttered  a  trembling  cry. 

"Cesare!" 
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He  Stood  still — he  looked  straight  up  at  tiie  bal- 
cony— he  orossed  the  yard,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  at  a 
single  bound. 

Separation,  suspense,  terror,  waiting,  all  were  over. 
In  another  minute  she  was  clasped  in  his  arms;  sob- 
bing on  his  breast. 

"At  last,  my  love!— at  last!" 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THEIR    MARRIAGE    DAY. 

The  sun  has  set;  the  evening  gun  has  gone;  but 
it  is  still  daylight  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  The  great 
square,  always  full  at  this  hour,  is  fuller  than  usual 
to-day;  for  last  Sunday  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  this 
is  Easter  week,  and  the  good  people  of  Venice  are 
making  holiday.  The  Grand  Canal  and  the  Laguncs 
have  been  thronged  all  day  with  gondolas,  most  of 
which  have  discarded  the  tufted /else  for  gay  awnings, 
striped  and  fringed  and  many-coloured;  for,  though 
we  are  but  midway  through  April,  the  sun  bums 
fiercely  during  eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and  the 
beautiful  water-city  has  already  begun  to  put  on  its 
summer  aspect.  But  now  the  boats  lie  thickly  moored 
along  the  landing-places,  and  all  the  world  is  crowding 
to  the  Piazza.  Here  are  ladies  in  their  gayest  toilets; 
dandies  with  their  fans  and  parasols;  swarthy  sailors 
with  huge  earrings  in  their  brown  ears;  gondoliers  with 
red  sashes  bound  about  their  waists;  water-carriers; 
street-porters;  fisher-folk  from  the  islands;  country-folk 
from  the  mainland;  and  itinerant  vendors  of  flowers, 
sweetmeats,  cigars,  allumettes,  and  lemonade.     Ev«ty- 
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where  there  are  people  walking,  sitting,  loitering,  smok- 
ing, chatting,  and  making  meny.  The  chairs  in  the 
Giardino  Reale  and  the  seats  in  front  of  the  caf^s  are 
all  occupied.  Even  the  basement  steps  of  the  pillars 
oif  the  Lion  and  Saint  Theodore  are  full  of  loungers. 

There  is  a  movement  presently  in  the  direction  of 
the  Piazetta,  the  crowd  dividing  to  make  way  for  the 
band,  which  marches  briskly  to  the  centre  of  the 
square.  Here  the  white-coated  players  form  themselves 
into  a  circle  with  their  conductor  in  the  midst;  and 
begin  playing  the  overture  to  Bon  Pasquale, 

At  the  first  crash  of  that  well-known  allegro,  some 
three  or  four  gentlemen  rise  from  their  seats  outside 
the  Cafe  Florian,  and  walk  away.  Chairs  being  scarce 
just  now,  there  is  a  rush  for  these  vacant  places,  which 
are  at  once  re-occUpied. 

A  lady  and  gentleman,  ensconced  at  a  little  table 
in  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  adjoining 
'caf6,  are  spectators  of  this  incident. 

"Did  you  see  that?"  whispers  the  lady  to  her  com- 
panion. 

"Did  I  see  what,  carina?*' 

"Those  gentlemen — they  went  away  the  moment 
the  music  began.  And  there  go  two  morel  They  must 
hate  music!" 

And  she  looks  after  them  with  large,  innocent, 
wondering  brown  eyes. 

"No;  it  is  not  the  music  that  they  hate.  It  is  the 
players." 

"The  players!     What  have  the  players  done?" 

"I  will  tell  you  presently^-when  this  piece  is  over." 

She  is  very  young;  apparently  not  more  than  seven- 
teen Or  eighteen  yeara  of  age;  very  pretty;  very  simply 
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dressed  in  plain  dark  silk,  with  a  curious  collar  of 
flexible  wrought  silver  round  her  throat,  and  on  her 
head  a  little  white  bonnet.  She  keeps  her  veil  down, 
and  sits  shyly  back  in  the  shade  of  the  pillar.  Her 
companion — tall,  bronzed,  auburn-bearded,  in  suit  of 
navy  blue  with  anchor  buttons — is  probably  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  her  senior.  They  are  Cesare  and 
Giulietta. 

The  band  plays  on,  surrounded  by  the  chattering 
crowd: — chattering,  restless,  ever  shifting,  noisiest 
when  the  music  is  loudest,  and  only  hushed  for  a  few 
moments  when  "Com'  h  gentil"  is  taken  up  as  a  solo 
by  the  comet. 

Then  presently  the  jerky  allegro,  working  up,  like 
a  common-place  galop,  ever  faster  and  louder,  with 
crash  of  cymbals  and  braying  of  trombones,  brings 
the  performance  to  an  end. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  why  those  men  went  away, 
carina.  They  went  away,  I  think,  because  yonder 
musicians  are  Austrians,  wearing  the  Austrian  uniform ; 
and  because  there  are  still  some  few  Venetians  who 
cannot  forget  that  Venice  was  once  a  free  Italian  re- 
public. I  have  been  here  many  a  time  when  every 
well-dressed  man  and  woman  sitting  outside  these 
Cafes  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  Piazza  as  soon  as 
the  band  walked  in.  But  then,  of  course,  no  festa 
was  going  on.  To-day  it  is  different.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect a  crowd  of  holiday-makers  to  think  of  anything 
but  pleasure." 

"Because  they  are  Austrians,  wearing  the  uniform!" 

"Is  that  a  new  idea  to  you?     The  white  coats  are 

thick  enough  in  Verona,  anyhow.     Surely  they  are  as 
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unpopular  there  as  here? — or  are  the  Veronese  less 
thin-skinned  than  the  Venetians?" 

"I — I  do  not  know,"  she  answers,  hesitatingly.  "I 
never  thought  about  it.  They  have  always  been  there, 
you  know." 

"Ah,  that  is  just  it!  The  wrong  is  so  old  that  it 
has  almost  become  right!  Did  you  never  understand, 
child,  that  you  were  bom  and  bred  under  an  alien 
rule?  Did  your  uncle  never  teach  you  to  hate  the 
foreign  despots?  No? — well,  then,  I  who  am  no  Lom- 
bard, I  tell  you  that  these  Austrians  are  here  as 
masters.  Does  that  make  you  blush?  I  tell  you,  their 
taxation  is  simply  the  levying  of  tribute-money.  These 
very  coins  in  which  I  am  about  to  pay  for  our  coffee 
— this  Austrian  zwanziger,  and  these  Austrian  lire — 
are  badges  of  servitude  imposed  upon  a  subject  people. 
But  there !  It  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  in  which 
to  talk  politics." 

The  band  at  this  moment  begins  again;  leading 
off  with  a  long  crescendo  roll  upon  the  side-drums. 

The  girl  half  rises  from  her  seat. 

"Let  us  go!"  she  says,  in  an  agitated  whisper.  "I 
would  rather  not  hear  them  play  any  more." 

A  close  gondola  waits  for  them  down  by  the  steps 
near  the  Giardino  Reale;  and  thither,  threading  their 
way  slowly  through  the  crowd,  they  now  go,  arm  in 
arm. 

"To  the  Lido." 

It  is  their  wedding  day.  This  morning,  very  early, 
the  civil  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  Prefettura  in 
Verona;  after  which  they  drove  out  to  Montorio,  a  little 
antique  walled  town  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  the 
city,  where  they  were  married  according  to  the  rites 
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of  the  Church  by  Padre  Anselmo,  priest  of  that  parish. 
It  was  a  wedding  without  bridesmaids,  without  music, 
without  strewing  of  flowers,  or  ringing  of  bells,  or  gay 
doings  of  any  kind.  Stefario  Beni  and  the  notary- 
public  of  Montorio  signed  their  names  as  witnesses; 
and  only  a  few  of  the  villagers,  attracted  by  the  rumour 
of  a  wedding  in  the  parish  church,  were  lookers-on 
during  the  ceremony.  Then  followed  a  simple  breaks 
fast  at  the  good  priest's  house;  and  by-and-by  the 
newly-wedded  pair  came  on  by  train  to  Venice.  Old 
Stefano,  who  was  to  meet  them  at  Bari  three  weeks 
hence,  then  went  back  to  Verona,  to  dispose  of  his 
business,  and  prepare  for  a  new  life  in  a  new  place. 

And  now  the  lovers  are  gliding  over  the  shining 
waters,  alone  with  their  happiness  and  each  other. 
How  beautiful  are  the  black- framed  pictures  seen 
through  the  open  door  of  the  gondola!  How  they 
change  with  every  turn  of  the  prow!  How  magical  is 
the  light!  The  afterglow  has  faded;  and  yet  it  is  not 
dusk.  Every  brick  in  the  beautiful  Campanile  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  every  leaf  in  the  clustered  tree-tops 
that  peep  above  its  churchyard-wall,  shows  more  dis- 
tinctly than  in  the  blaze  of  noon.  The  serried  masts 
of  the  merchant  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Giudecca 
stand  up  like  lances,  "ranked  ready,"  and  the  far 
away  dome  of  San  Pietro  Castello,  now  coming  into 
sight  beyond  the  Giardini  Pubblici,  glows  pearl-like 
against  a  background  of  violet  shadows.  Overhead, 
the  sky  is  a  vault  of  green  and  golden  light.  The 
lagune  is  a  sheet  of  silver. 

"Cesare,"  she  whispers,  "do  you  remember  some- 
thing?" 

"Do  I  remember  what,  carina?" 
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"A  promise  you  were  to  fulfil  on  our  wedding 
day." 

"Sweet,  I  have  not  forgotten  it.  I  have  the  ring 
in  my  purse." 

"The  ring! — what  ring?" 

"You  asked  me  for  my  old  Abyssinian  ring,  when 
I  was  going  away;  and  I  refused  to  give  you  a  ring  of 
any  kind  till  we  were  married." 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  ring." 

"Have  I  made  you  any  other  promise,  carina?" 

"Yes,  you  are  to  tell  me  a  secret  to-day." 

"A  secret?" 

"The  secret  of  this  scar  on  your  forefinger.  You 
have  never  yet  told  me  how  you  hurt  this  poor  disabled 
hand  about  which  I  was  so  unhappy!  It  was  the  first 
question  I  asked  you  when  you  came  back  from  sea." 

"True;  aqd  I  said  I  would  not  answer  it  till  we 
were  mairied.  Well,  you  have  waited  patiently,  and 
now  you  shall  hear  the  whole  tragical  story  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  You  remember  that  night  when  I 
went  away?     It  was  late,  and  very  dark  .  .  .  ." 

"Ah!" 

"not  so  dark,  however,  but  that  I  could  see 

something — I  could  scarcely  tell  what — lurking,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  the  gloom  of  the  archway.  Keeping 
my  eye  upon  this  something,  I  went  straight  at  the 
gateway.  That  instant  a  man  sprang  out  upon  me 
tvith  a  knife " 

"Dio!" 

"But  the  blade  glanced  off  against  the  book  in  my 
breast-pocket — the  book  you  had  just  given  me,  carina 
— and  as  it  slipped,  I  -cau^t  him  by  the  wrist,  and 
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tried  to  wrench  it  from  his  grasp.  Then  we  had  a  fine 
struggle;  and  in  the  midst  of  that  struggle,  the  blade 
broke.  Sharp  as  lightning,  my  friend  changed  his 
tactics  and  clutched  at  my  throat;  so  I  just  tripped 
him  up,  and  flung  him  on  the  pavement/' 

"And  then?" 

"And  then,  in  an  unlucky  moment  for  him,  he  got 
his  teeth  upon  my  forefinger,  and  bit  it  to  the  bone. 
Till  now,  I  had  tried  only  to  disarm  him;  but  when  I 
found  him  hanging  on  l^ce  a  bulldog,  I  confess  I  lost 
my  temper." 

"Oh,  Cesare!  what  did  you  do?" 

"Do?  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did,"  says  Donato, 
with  grim  humour.  "I  put  my  arm  aifectionately  round 
his  neck,  wrenched  all  that  was  left  of  my  finger  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  pounded  him  over  the  head  and 
face  till  I  was  out  of  breath.  When  at  length  I  let 
him  go,  he  fell  like  a  log,  face  downwards.  That 
frightened  me.  So  I  hauled  up  a  bucketfiiU  of  water 
from  the  well;  gave  him  a  drenching;  and  got  him  out 
into  the  street.  The  poor  devil  could  hardly  speak  (I 
believe  his  teeth  were  all  down  his  throat!)  but  he  con* 
trived  to  make  me  understand  where  he  wanted  to  go; 
so  I  half-dragged,  half-carried  him  to  the  comer  of  the 
Via  Stella,  where  at  his  own  request  I  propped  him 
against  the  wall,  and  left  him.  He  may  be  there  to 
this  moment,  for  aught  I  know!" 

"He  would  have  murdered  you!" 

"Instead  of  which  I  very  nearly  murdered  himf 
But  what  childishness  is  this?  You  tremble — your 
hands  are  like  ice!     My  Giulietta — my  darling!" 

He  takes  her  in  his  arms.  He  soothes  her,  as  one 
might  soothe  a  frightened  child. 
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It  was  her  book,  she  must  remember — ^it  was  her 
dear  old  Luigi  da  Porta,  that  turned  the  knife  aside! 
Only  to  think  of  that!  Was  he  not  therefore  bound 
to  love  her,  if  possible,  ten  times  more  than  ever? — to 
dedicate  his  life  to  her  twice  over?  Ah,  how  happy 
he  would  try  to  make  her!  And  what  an  earthly 
Paradise  they  two  would  make  of  that  little  white 
house  upon  the  hill-side  at  Bari! 

"Did  the  knife  really  strike  the  book?"  she  asks, 
shudderingly,  her  thoughts  still  dwelling  on  the  one 
tlieme. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  made  a  slit  an  inch  long 
in  the  parchment  cover,  carina.  But  we  will  have  it 
rebound  in  morocco — or,  if  you  like,  in  velvet.  And 
now,  let  us  have  done  with  the  past  It  is  dead  and 
buried,  and  not  worth  remembering.  The  present  is 
our  own,  and  the  future  lies  fair  before  us." 

"I  would  not  have  the  book  rebound  for  all  the 
world!"  she  cries,  passionately.  "That  cut  is  sacred. 
It  saved  your  life  ....  oh,  my  love!  my  love!" 

The  shining  water  is  all  around  them  now.  Venice 
with  its  domes  and  towers  is  left  behind;  and  the  long, 
low,  amber  line  of  the  Lido  is  yet  distant. 

Donato  takes  out  his  purse,  and  from  his  purse,  a  ring. 

"It  is  not  so  plain,  dear,  as  the  one  I  put  upon 
your  finger  this  morning." 

"Oh,  Cesare! — it  is  a  ring  for  a  Queen!" 

"It  is  a  ring  for  my  Queen.  Now  let  us  see  which 
little  finger  it  fits  best." 

And  with  a  kiss  to  each  in  succession,  he  tries  it 
first  upon  one,  and  then  upon  another. 

"But  these,  surely,  are  diamonds! — and  this  beauti- 
ful little  portrait  ....  it  is  not  meant  for  you?" 
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"They  ai?e  diamonds,  carina,  but  they  are  neither 
large  nor  vahiable.  And  as  for  the  portrait" — (her€ 
he  cannot  help  smiling) — "well,  I  should  have  been 
dead  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  if  it  were  mine. 
And  although  that  stately  gentleman  in  the  star  and 
ribbon  was  a  king  in  his  day,  I  would  rather  be  my- 
self, and  your  husband/' 

"A  king?" 

"Ay;  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain.  I  do  not  suppose 
my  little  Giulietta  ever  heard  of  him." 

"Never.     Was  he  a  great  king?" 

"No;  but  he  was  a  fairly  good  one,  which  is  quite 
as  rare,  and  infinitely  more  respectable.  It  is  even 
said  that  he  never  forgot  past  services  j  but  that,  of 
course,  is  incredible.  The  portrait,  you  see,  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  imperial  crown  of  Spain,  in  small  dia- 
monds.", 

"I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful!  But  I  shall 
be  afraid  to  wear  it." 

"Nay,  child;  wear  it,  break  it,,  lose  it  It  is  your 
own;  and  when  it  is  gone,  I  will  buy  you  another. 
That  silver  collar  round  your  neck,  though  but  a  piece 
of  peasant-jewellery,  is  of  more  intrinsic  value.  The 
ring  is  only  a  curious  trifle." 

"It  is  a  royal  ring,  and  you  bought  it  for  mel" 

"No,"  he  answers,  carelessly.  "I  bought  it  wijh 
some  other  things,  years  ago,  when  I  did  not  know  of 
your  existence;  and  then,  not  because  1  at  all  cared 
to  possess  it,  but  because  it  went  with  the  lot.  It  was 
a  mere  chance  that  I  had  not  thrown  it  away  before 
now — wedded  the  sea  with  it,  as  the  Doges  of  old 
time  used  to  do,  here  in  Venice.  But  I  am  glad,  for 
your  sake,  carina,  that  the  fishes -did  not  get  it." 
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By  this  time  the  amber  ridge  has  apparently  up- 
lifted itself  from  the  placid  level  of  the  Lagune.  It 
assumes  a  broken  outline.  It  resolves  itself  into  a 
long  stretch  of  hillocks  and  hollows  of  tawny  sand, 
darkened  here  and  there  by  patches  of  parched  grass. 

"Are  you  still  minded  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
Adriatic?"  asks  Donato,  as  their  gondolier  runs  the 
boat  aground  in  the  shallows.  "It  is  getting  dusk,  you 
know;  and  these  sands  are  not  pleasant  to  walk  in." 

But  she  minds  neither  the  sands  nor  the  dusk. 
So  they  land;  but  as  they  climb  the  desolate  ridge, 
threading  their  way  among  pools  and  brambles,  the 
lover  is  careful  not  to  tell  his  young  bride  that  this 
place  was  once  the  cemetery  of  the  Jews  of  Venice; 
or  that  yonder  shattered  fragments  of  lichen-grown 
granite,  which  lie  half-buried  here  and  there  in  the 
drifted  sands,  are  the  desecrated  graves  of  Shylock  and 
his  people. 

And  now  they  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
and  the  view  lies  open  to  them  on  both  sides — on  the 
one  hand,  the  placid  lagune;  on  the  other,  stealing  up 
in  long,  lazy  folds,  and  creaming  listlessly  against  the 
shore,  the  dark  blue  Adriatic. 

The  girl  clings  silently  to  Donato's  arm.  It  is  the 
first  time  she  has  seen  the  sea. 

They  linger  there,  listening  to  the  soft  monotonous 
surge,  watching  the  gathering  gloom,  till  darkness  warns 
them  back  to  their  gondola.  And  now  once  more  they 
go  upon  their  noiseless  way;  and  the  twilight  takes 
them;  and  the  hush  of  night  falls  upon  the  shining 
waters;  and  the  crescent  moon  rises  like  a  silver  sickle 
in  a  field  of  stars. 
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This  same  evening,  at  this  self-same  hour,  the 
mail-train,  slowly  steaming  into  the  terminus  at  Mimich, 
brings  its  first  freight  of  Easter  tourists;  most  of  whom 
are  English,  bound  for  Vienna.  For  as  yet  there  is  no 
mountain  railway  over  the  Brenner;  and  at  this  season, 
travellers  going  to  Italy  take  the  Riviera  route  or  the 
post-road  over  the  Mont  Cenis. 

Though  it  is  already  summer  in  Venice,  the  even- 
ing here  in  Munich  is  cold  and  drizzly;  and,  save  two 
ladies  ^o  have  been  walking  up  and  down  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  one  or  two  railway  officials 
in  blue  and  silver  imiform,  the  arrival  platform  is 
almost  empty. 

As  the  train  creeps  in,  heavily  laden,  the  taller  of 
these  ladies  moves  somewhat  in  advance  of  her  com- 
panion, and  stands  alone  near  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form. The  next  moment,  a  man's  hand  and  arm  are 
put  out  of  one  of  the  windows;  a  door  is  opened;  and, 
contrary  to  all  railway  regulations,  a  gentleman  jumps 
out  while  the  train  is  yet  moving. 

"Lancelot!" 

."You  here,  Winifred?     This   is  what  I  did   not 
expect!" 

He  grasps  her  hands  with  passionate  eagerness. 
He  all  but  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her. 

"What  an  age  it  seems  since  we  parted — ^years 
instead  of  months!  And  oh!  how  slow  the  train  was! 
At  every  station,  I  longed  to  get  out  and  thrash  the 
engine-driver.  My  darling,  how  well  you  are  looking! 
Is  that  Fraulein  Brenda?  But  stay,  I  have  a  surprise 
for  you — a  great  surprise!  You  were  to  know  nothing 
till  to-morrow;  but  since  you  are  here,  there  is  no  help 
for  it.     I  am  not  alone." 
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"Not  alone?"  Winifred  repeats,  looking  ^nervously 
round.     "What  do  yon  mean?  .  .  ►Ah!" 

And  with  a  cry  of  joyful  recognition,  she  finds  her- 
self face  to  face  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennefeather. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
WEDDING  BELLS. 

"Did  I  not  prophesy  that  my  dearest  Winifred 
would  be  Lady  Brackenbury,  after  all?  My  child,  I 
knew  it  as  well  as  if  I  had  peeped  into  the  Book  of 
the  Future!" 

"How  could  you  know  what  I  did  not  know  my- 
self?" said  Winifi-ed,  laughing  and  colouring. 

"Having  eyes,  my  dear,  and  not  being  in  the 
habit  of  going  about  with  them  shut,  like  the  majority 
of  my  friends  and  neighbours,  how  could  I  help  seeing 
a  drama  that  was  enacted  under  my  very  nose?  And  yet, 
when  you  overwhelmed  me  with  that  outburst  of  virtu- 
ous indignation Ah,  that  was  the  very  day  when 

you  pinned  the  five-pound  note  to  Baby's  cot,  you 
darling! — as  if  I  could  ever  forget  it!  And  we  thought 
some  fairy  godmother  had  come  down  the  chimney! 
Do  you  remember  how  angiy  you  were  with  poor  me, 
and  how  I  begged  for  foi^veness?  .  .  .  but  there! — I 
am  too  happy  to  care  to  tease  you.  I  declare,  I  was 
never  half  so  happy  in  my  life!  How  good  it  is  to  see 
you  again!  Missed  you? — to  say  that  I  have  missed 
you,  is  to  convey  no  idea  of  the  gap  your  absence  has 
made  in  my  little  world;  and  as  for  the  children  .... 
Well,  my  dear,  it  has  been  enough  to  make  any  mother 
jealous!   However,  here  you  are — the  same  dear  Wini- 
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fred;  and  here  am  I,  happier  and  more  prosperous 
than  I  ever  expected  to  be  in  this  world.  Now  shall 
I  tell  you  when  I  missed  you  most,  dear? — when  our 
great  good  fortune  befel  us.  After  having  pelted  you 
for  years  with  all  my  worries  and  grievances,  it  did 
seem  hard  not  to  be  able  to  go  to  you  with  my  joy 
and  my  gratitude — not  to  be  able  to  say  to  you,  *See 
all  that  your  noble  L^celot  has  done  for  usl'  And 
now  he  crowns  it  by  bringing  us  to  Munich  for  your 
wedding!  Why,  my  dear,  we  had  no  more  notion  of 
coming  here  than  you  had  of  seeijog  us  I  But  Lord 
Brackenbury  insisted  that  you  would  like  Derwent  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  and  that  the  change  would  do 
us  all  the  good  in  the  world;  and^ — here  we  are!  It 
couldn't  have  happened  at  a  better  moment,  you  see; 
for  we  had  done,  thank  Heaven!  with  the  Caldicotts; 
and  the  new  church  on  the  ftioor  cannot  be  opened 
till  the  fall  of  the  year;  and  baby  is  just  weaned;  and 
we  have  been  able  to  pack  off  the  children  en  masse 
to  my  sister  Barbara  at  diester;  so  we  really  had  our 
time  free  for  a  holiday.  And  then,  there  was  your 
trousseau!  I  confess  I  did  long  to  be  with  you  when 
you  should  open  the  boxes — five  of  them,  my  dear, 
and  full  of  such  beautiful  things!  Nothing  ostenta- 
tious, you  know — nothing  extravagant;  but  all  of  the 
very  best.  There  is  a  morning-robe  of  pearl-grey 
Indian  cashmere  lined  with  salmon-pink  and  trimmed 
with  old  Abnizzi  lace,  that  brought  tears  of  spite  to 
Mrs.  Caldicotfs  eyes  when  she  saw  it.  And  as  for  the 
under-linen,  all  marked  with  your  initials  in  cypher, 
surmounted  by  an  angelic  little  coronet.  .  .  .  Well,  I 
can't  trust  myself  to  speak  of  it  in  vulgar  prose.  The 
Castelrosso  herself,  at  all  events,  has  none  more  ex- 
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quisite.  The  one  thing  that  has  grieved  me  is  your 
wedding-dress.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  white  satin — 
that  creamy  white  which  Rubens  and  Vandyke  painted, 
you  know,  with  gold-coloured  reflections  in  the  folds. 
It  was  a  blow  to  me,  to  be  tied  down  to  a  plain  white 
grosgrain.  But  you  would  have  it  so;  and  I  could 
only  submit,  under  protest.  Then,  to  be  candid,  I 
must  say  I  think  the  affair  ought  to  come  off  at  the 
British  Embassy — people  in  your  position,  you  know. 
...  Ah!  well,  the  circumstances,  of  course,  are  ex- 
ceptional; but,  for  all  that,  I  cannot  help  wishing  the 
marriage  wasn't  going  to  be  so  dreadfully  private!" 

"Now  tell  me  some  of  your  own  news,"  said  Wini- 
fred, when  Mrs.  Permefeather,  punctuating  her  dis- 
course at  arbitrary  intervals  with  hugs,  and  kisses, 
stopped  at  last  from  sheer  want  of  breath. 

"Happy  is  the  natioil,  my  dear,  that  has  no  history, 
I  have  no  news  of  my  own,  except  what  you  know 
already;  and  that  is  as  good  as  it  can  well  be.  Our 
troubles  are  all  over,  and  we  have  begun  to  live  happy 
ever  after.  The  Hermitage?  No — ^we  have  not  yet 
given  up  The  Hermitage,  because  we  don't  know  how 
soon  our  beautiful  new  Vicarage  will  be  ready  for 
occupation;  but  we  have  shut  the  house  up,  serenely 
conscious  that  there's  nothing  in  it  which  the  least 
ambitious  burglar  would  care  to  steal.  If  only  the 
children  keep  well,  and  Barbara  will  submit  to  be 
bored  by  them  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  I  hope  to  get 
Derwent  in  the  mind  to  go  back  by  way  of  the  Rhine 
and  Brussels.  It  has  been  one  of  my  dreams  to  see 
the  Rhine — *the  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,'  you  know, 
and  *the  peasant-girls  with  deep-blue  eyes,'  and  all 
the  rest  of  ft.    Do  for  the  scehe  of  a  novel?     Ah!  no, 
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my  dear;  once  settled  on  Burfield  Moor,  I  shall  have 
something  better  to  do  than  to  write  third-rate  novels 
for  second-rate  publishers.  Oh!  I  have  never  deceived 
mjrself  as  to  the  worth  of  my  own  productions !  They 
are  nothing  but  pot-boilers,  my  dear — pot-boilers  of 
the  thorny  and  brambly  sort,  crackling  dismally  under 
a  pot  which  never  had  too  much  in  it.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  years  to  come,  when  the  children  are  grown 
up,  and  I  have  discovered  the  true  meaning  and  ap- 
plication of  that  obscure  word,  'Leisure,'  I  may  write 
one  more  story — ^just  to  show  people  that,  after  all,  I 
am  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  tKey  take  me  for.  But 
for  literature,  leisure  and  industry  in  equal  parts  is 
your  only  genuine  prescription.  What  good  book  was 
ever  written  under  pressure  of  haste  and  poverty?  If  s 
all  very  well  to  talk  of  necessity  being  the  mother  of 
invention;  but  /  never  found  a  sedimentary  deposit  of 
pure  fiction  at  the  bottom  of  a  file  of  unpaid  bills,  or 
drew  deep  draughts  of  romantic  inspiration  from  an 
empty  larder!  No,  my  dear  Winifred,  I  have  done 
with  novel-writing  as  a  drudgery;  and,  if  ever  I  take 
it  up  again,  it  shall  be  as  a  luxury.  But  what  were 
we  talking  about — news?  Well,  I  have  none  of  my 
own,  and  none  of  my  neighbours';  that  is  to  say,  none 
worth  repeating.  You  know,  of  course,  that  Viscount 
Frenchay  is^dead — the  horrid  old  reprobate!  Such  a 
funeral  as  they  gave  him,  too!.  Plumes  and  trappings, 
and  all  the  panoply  of  humbug,  with  seventeen  private 
carriages  bringing  up  the  rear!  But  such  is  fashionable 
woe.  Instead  of  shedding  tears  for  you.  Society  sheds 
'carriages.  Then  there's  Lady  Symes,  just  returned 
from  London,  as  old — and  as  young — as  ever;  looking 
^s  if  she  might  have  been  born  any  time  between  the 
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Mammiferous  Period  and  the  day  before  yesterday. 
She  called  to  congratulate  us  upon  Derwent's  prefer- 
ment j  and  did  it,  of  course,  as  spitefully  as  ever  she 
knew  how.  *  You'll  be  buried  alive,  Mrs.  Pennefeather,' 
she  said;  *but  then,  you  know,  the  man  who  wants  to 
live  at  peace  with  his  neighbours  must  inhabit  a  desert 
island.  You'll  at  all  events  be  out  of  the  way  of  such 
tiresome  people  as  myself.'  To  which  I  replied  that 
even  the  advantages  of  premature  interment  would  be 
dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  her  ladyship's  visits. 
She  enquired  after  you,  and  I  told  her  you  were  still 
in  Munich;  and  then  ^he  said  that  Mr.  Fink  and  the 
Countess  had  last  been  heard  of  at  Constantinople, 
and  were  not  expected  home  before  Midsummer.  Now 
I  think  I  have  told  you  all  the  gossip  of  Langtrey  and 
its  neighbourhood." 

This  conversation — or,  more  correctly,  this  mono- 
logue— took  place  in  an  upper  chamber  of  the  Hotel 
Maulick,  where  Lancelot  had  retained  rooms  for  his 
guests.  And  his  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennefeather 
were  to  be  as  long  as  they  remained  in  Munich. 

They  stayed  just  one  fortnight;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Lancelot  Brackenbury  and  Winifred  Savage  were 
married  one  morning  in  the  Bavarian  Protestant  Chapel; 
then  an  ugly  little  red-brick  building  in  a*  by-street 
opening  from  the  Schrannen-Platz,  in  the  6ld  Quarter 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Pennefeather  read  the  service;  Pastor 
Kreptzmann  gave  the  bride  away;  and  Katchen  and 
Brenda  did  duty  as  bridesmaids.  Guests,  musicia«% 
cards,  rejoicings,  there  were  none.  Not  even  the  mar- 
riage of  Cesare  Donato  and  Giulietta  Beni  was  more 
absolutely  private. 

In  the  meanwhile,   carefully  as  their  secret  had 
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been  guarded  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  it  leaked 
out  somehow  or  another,  up  in  the  "North  Countree;" 
and,  despite  all  Lancelot's  precautions,  the  bells  of 
Singleton  rang  at  joyous  intervals  throughout  his  wed- 
ding-day. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
AT  THE  OLD  VILLA. 

"It  is  useless.  The  place  is  gone  to  ruin,  and 
deserted." 

"Ring  once  more,  at  all  events!"  said  the  lady  in 
the  carriage  to  the  gentleman  at  the  gate. 

"I  have  done  nothing  but  ring  once  more  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour.  However,  to  oblige  you,  I  will 
begin  again." 

And  again  he  pulled  furiously  at  the  iron  chain; 
and  again  they  heard  the  prolonged  pealing  of  a 
distant  bell. 

It  was  a  narrow  road,  closed  in  by  high  White 
walls  and  overshadowed  by  the  meeting  boughs  of 
acacias,  laburnums,  and  mulberry-trees  growing  in 
private  grounds  on  either  side.  The  carriage — a  hired 
one,  drawn^y  a  pair  of  active  little  Neapolitan  hacks — 
waited  at  the  entrance  to  what  looked  like  a  large  villa 
standing  in  a  considerable  space  of  neglected  shrubbery. 
The  rusty  gates  showed  traces  of  faded  gilding.  The 
semi-circular  area  in  front  of  these  gates^  .and  the 
carriage-drive  within,  were  grass-grown  and  weedy. 
The  house,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  visible  between 
the  trees,  looked  rambling,  dingy,  iand  dilapidated. 
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**One  might  ring  till  Doomsday!"  said  the  gentle- 
man, after  another  impatient  attack  upon  the  bell. 

"But  if  there  is  really  a  custode"  .... 

"If  there  is  really  a  custode,  that  custode  must  be 
out,  asleep,  or  dead;  and  in  either  case,  I  submit  that 
it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  wait  for  him  any  longer. 
We  must  drive  over  another  day,  and  hope  for  better 
fortune." 

Then,  turning  to  the  driver,  he  said,  with  his  hand 
on  the  carriage-door — "Back  to  Sorrento." 

But  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the  step,  a  little  bare- 
footed, brown-skinned  girl  with  black  locks  flying,  came 
racing  to  the  gate.  She  carried  a  big  key  which  she 
was  only  just  tall  enough  to  put  into  the  lodk,  and 
which,  with  both  little  hands,  she  had  scarcely  strength 
to  turn. 

"Are  you  the  custode?"  asked  the  Englishman, 
smiling. 

Showing  a  double  row  of  glittering  teeth,  the  small 
girl  shook  her  head  and  explained  how  her  father  kept 
the  keys,  and  how,  after  running  all  over  the  house  to 
look  for  him,  she  had  at  last  found  him  in  the  grounds, 
attending  upon  another  party  of  visitors. 

"Nobody  has  been  to  look  over  the  villa  for  more 
than  a  year,"  she  said,  chattering  away  with  the  easy 
volubility  of  a  woman  of  forty.  "But  Ecco! — it  is 
always  like  that,  you  know — *the  net  comes  in  empty, 
or  it  breaks  through  with  the  fish.'  The  villa  is  to  be 
let  furnished  or  unfurnished.  It  contains  twenty-six 
rooms,  besides  kitchens,  offices,  and  stables;  and  the 
situation  is  the*  best  in  Castellamare.  Vossignorie  will 
be  pleased  to  come  round  to  the  kitchen  entrance;  the 
big  doors  are  locked." 
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They  followed  her  down  a  path  leading  id  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  across  a  paved  yard  in  the 
middle  of  which  there  was  a  draw-well  surmounted  by 
a  picturesque  wrought-iion  canq;)y.  It  was  a  neglected, 
forlorn-looking  place;  grass  growing  between  the  stones 
underfoot;  window  panes  cracked;  shutters  hanging 
from  broken  hinges;  paint  blistered;  cocks  and  hens 
scratching  about  on  heaps  of  vegetable  refuse  which 
looked  as  if  they  might  have  been  accumulating  for 
years.  Entering  the  house  by  a  side-door  and  leaving 
to  the  left  a  room  whence  issued  a  confused  steam  of 
washing,  cooking,  and  garlic,  the  strangers  followed 
their  guide  along  a  stone  passage,  through  a  vaulted 
corridor,  and  into  a  spacious  hall  paved  with  black 
and  white  marble.  Here  a  fine  double  staircase  sup- 
ported on  massive  scagliola  columns  led  to  a  gallery 
from  which  the  upper  rooms  opened;  while  through  a 
central  sky-light,  a  flood  of  sunshine  streamed  down 
upon  the  pavement. 

"This  is  the  hall  you  told  me  about,  Lancelot — ^the 
hall  in  which  your  people  used  to  dance  the  Saltarella 
by  torchlight!"  whispers  the  lady,  clinging  more  closely 
to  her  husband's  arm.  "You  described  it  to  me  on 
Christmas  Eve — do  you  remember?" 

Silently,  sadly,  he  looks  round.  His  thoughts  have 
gone  back  to  the  far  past,  and  he  is  slow  to  answer. 

"Yes;  I  remember." 

The  stairs,  the  balustrades,  the  walls,  are  coated 
with  dust.  The  marble  floor  is  grimed  Hke  a  street 
pavement;  and  in  every  comer  and  nook,  and  behind 
every  pillar,  Ue  drifted  heaps  of  dead  leaves,  straws, 
seraph  of  torn  paper,  and  the  like. 

"Vossignorie  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  trouble  to 
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follow  me,"  says  the  small  girl,  darting  forward  to  fling 
open  a  lofty  door,  and  rattling  off  her  lesson  with  eager 
self-importance.  "The  reception-rooms  are  all  on  the 
ground-floor.  The  ceilings  are  from  mythological 
designs  by  Pietro  di  Cortona;  the  rooms  are  named 
after  the  subjects  of  the  frescoes.  We  are  now  in  the 
Saloon  of  Diana.  Here  one  sees  the  goddess  attired 
by  her  nymphs — yonder  she  pursues  the  wild  boar;  in 
the  third  compartment,  she  returns  with  the  trophies 
of  the  chase.  The  dogs  are  painted  by  a  German 
artist,  and  are  considered  very  fine.  The  next  room  is 
the  Saloon  of  Mars" 

But  this  was  too  much  for  Lancelot  Brackenbury's 
patience. 

"Enough,  my  little  maiden,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "I 
know  it  all.     I  have  been  here  before." 

The  small  guide  was  silenced,  but  incredulous. 
She  was  eight  years  old,  and  had  lived  in  the  empty 
villa  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  All  who  came 
to  view  the  place  she  had  seen;  but  these  two  she  had 
never  seen.  She  fell  back,  however,  and  followed 
instead  of  leading. 

They  went  on  from  room  to  room;  from  the  Saloon 
of  Diana  to  the  Saloon  of  Venus,  from  the  Saloon  of 
Venus  to  the  Saloon  of  Apollo — huge,  echoing,  me- 
lancholy apartments  big  enough  for  concert  rooms,  with 
floors  of  mixed  tesserae  in  coloured  marbles,  like 
petrified  pit^  de  foie  gras.  Here  mirrors  black  with 
dust  alternated  upon  the  walls  with  panels  of  faded 
arabesques,  while  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  sprawled 
overhead  on  dingy  clouds,  or  disported  themselves  in 
landscapes  of  blue  and  green.  Most  of  these  rooms 
were  quite  bare;  but  in  one  or  two  there  were  pyramidal 
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heaps  of  furniture  draped  with  dusty  sheets  which  took 
fantastic  forms,  and  looked  as  if  they  might  cover 
funeral  pyres  and  heaps  of  slain. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  mournful?"  said 
Lancelot.  "It  is  like  a  house  desolated  by  plague! 
And  yet,  somehow,  I  would  rather  see  it  like  this — 
empty  and  dilapidated — than  modernised  out  of  re- 
cognition, and  full  of  alien  faces.  I  could  almost  fancy 
now  that  no  one  has  lived  here  since  we  left  the  place 
sixteen  years  ago." 

Then,  turning  to  the  child  who  was  following  close 
at  their  heels,  he  asked  how  long  the  house  had  been 
untenanted. 

This,  however,  she  did  not,  or  would  not,  know. 
It  had  been  empty  for  some  time — two  years,  perhaps; 
possibly  three.  Her  father  would  be  here  presently, 
and  could  answer  the  Signore's  questions.  Would  the 
Signore  in  the  meanwhile  be  pleased  to  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  rooms  upstairs? 

He  shook  his  head. 

"There  is  nothing  to  see  overhead  but  suite  after 
suite  of  bed-rooms,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
Winifred.  "But  if  you  don't  mind  climbing  a  good 
many  stairs,  I  should  like  to  show  you  the  view  from 
the  loggia  in  the  tower.  No — ^this  way.  It  is  nearer 
to  cross  the  terrace  than  to  go  back  through  the 
hall." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  a  side-room  opening 
from  the  Saloon  of  Apollo,  and  decorated  with  panels 
of  fetes  champ^tres  in  the  Watteau  style. 

"This,"  he  said,  undoing  the  fastenings  of  a  win- 
dow that  opened  on  a  paved  terrace  beyond,  "was  my 
mother's   boudoir.     It  faces,   you  see,   to  the  south. 
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SKe  Hved  upon  sunshine.  Sometimes,  when  she  was 
well  enough,  poor  darling,  her  couch  was  carried 
outside,  and  placed  under  the  orange-trees — there 
used  to  be  a  row  of  them  in  tubs,  all  along  the  ter- 
race. Sixteen  years  ago!  ....  It  seems  like  yester- 
day." 

The  terrace — decorated  at  intervals  with  sculptured 
vases  full  of  trailing  ivy — overlooked  a  desolate  garden 
laid  out  in  formal  beds,  where  flowers  and  weeds 
ran  wild.  Beyond  the  garden,  all  was  lawn  and 
shrubbery,  with  distant  glimpses  of  the  harbour  of 
Castellamare. 

Still  going  first,  Lancelot  went  on  to  a  door  at  the 
further  end  of  the  terrace.  It  stood  ajar,  and  admitted 
them  to  a  basement  chamber,  used  apparently  as  a 
storehouse  for  garden  lumber.  Hence,  by  a  staircase 
with  many  landings,  they  made  their  way  to  a  loggia 
under  the  roof.  This  loggia,  open  on  all  sides  and 
surrounded  by  a  parapet,  commanded  a  view  which  is 
-certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  is  perhaps  the 
^ost  famous,  in  the  world.  The  crescent  bay,  purple 
and  emerald  under  the  rocky  headlands,  bluer  than 
.the  bluest  summer  sky  out  in  the  open,  lay  outstretched 
before  them,  from  Miseno  to  Sorrento.  Ischia  and 
Procida,  bathed  in  sun-mist,  slept  like  cloud-islands  on 
the  Western  horizon.  Naples,  and  the  scattered  villages 
between  Portici  and  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  gleamed 
like  a  string  of  scattered  pearls  along  "the  beached 
;margent  of  the  sea;"  whiles  Vesuvius,  rising  out  of 
verdure  into  barrenness,  gathering  villages,  vineyards, 
and  corn-slopes  in  the  folds  of  her  mighty  mantle; 
lifted  her  fire-smitten  cone  and  plume  of  faint  brown 
smoke  against  the  stainless  sky.     So  still,  so  distant 
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was  the  scene,  that  not  even  the  tiny  steamer  crossing 
from  Naples  to  Sorrento  seemed  in  motion.  The  fish- 
ing barks  with  transverse  sails  gleaming  here  and  there 
against  the  blue,  looked  like  sea-birds  asleep  on  the 
waters.  Not  even  the  floating  island  of  timny-nets 
guarded,  nearer  shore,  by  a  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed 
boats,  betrayed  the  faintest  sign  of  groundswell  from 
beneath.  All  was  as  fixed,  as  placid,  as  unreal,  as  a 
painted  panorama. 

Lancelot  and  Winifred  leaned,  side  by  side,  upon 
the  parapet.  Long  and  silently  they  gazed  on  sea  and 
shore,  island  and  mountain  and  sky.  For  weeks  they 
had  been  wandering  together,  wedded  lovers,  happy 
with  the  first  happiness  of  perfect  union.  Together 
they  had  plucked  the  myrtle  blooms  in  the  pillared 
shade  of  JEgina;  together  listened  to  the  murmuring 
of  the  bees  on  the  thyme-tufted  slopes  of  Hymettus, 
and  to  the  nightingales  singing  at  midday  in  the  pome- 
granate thickets  on  the  banks  of  Ilissus.  By  moonlight 
they  had  trodden  the  drifted  petals  of  the  firail  dog^ 
rose  in  the  marble  porticoes  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
lingered  at  sunset  in  the  temple  solitudes  of  Girgenti, 
and  gathered  purple  asphodel  in  the  plains  of  Paestum. 
Colour  and  form  and  light,  splendour  of  mom  and 
even,  pathos  of  ruin,  and  the  tender  grace  of  a  vanished 
past,  had  been  with  them  at  every  stage  in  their  pil- 
grimage; but  neither  in  Greece,  nor  in  Sicily,  nor  on 
the  lone  shores  of  Posidonia,  had  they  looked  upon  a 
scene  more  fair  than  this.  It  was  no  new  scene,  either; 
for  they  were  staying  now  at  Sorrento,  and  saw  it  from 
their  windows  every  day. 

"Is  it  ever  anything  but  summer  here?"  asked 
Winifred,  dreamily.  ,^, 
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"I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  occasionally  winter.  I  have 
seen  leaden  skies,  and  persistent  rains,  and  even  fogs 
and  frosts,  in  this  fairyland  of  roses  and  sunshine.  I 
have  seen  Vesuvius  white  with  snow,  like  a  smoky 
bride-cake." 

"And  you  have  seen  Vesuvius  in  eruptic«i,  too!'*  she 
said,  quickly. 

"Well,  that  is  a  rather  forcible  way  of  expressing 
it,"  he  answered  smiling.  "I  have  seen  showers  of 
red-hot  stones  and  cinders,  followed  now  and  then 
by  a  streak  of  lava;  but  that  is  only  what  every  Nea- 
politan sees  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  We  don't  call 
those  little  freaks  and  spurts  by  so  fine  a  name  as 
eruptions." 

"I  wish  the  mountain  would  be  pleased  to  indulge 
in  a  freak  before  we  go  away,"  said  Winifired. 

Lancelot  pulled  out  his  field-glass,  and  scanned  the 
summit  long  and  critically. 

"I  think  it  not  impossible  that  your  wish  may  be 
gratified,"  he  said,  handing  her  the  glass.  "Do  you 
see  those  patches  of  pale  yellow  about  the  mouth  of 
the  crater?  That  is  firesh  sulphur;  and  we  used  to 
observe  that  a  deposit  of  fresh  sulphur  pretty  surely 
indicated  a  coming  display  of  fireworks.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  if  we  are  to  make  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  we  had  better  do  it  within  the  next  day  or 
two." 

"Oh,  but  I  should  like  best  to  go  up  when  there  is 
something  to  be  seen!"  she  said,  eagerly. 

**You  would  not  like  to  be  stifled  by  sulphur-fumes 
and  peppered  with  red-hot  stones?"  said  Lancelot  "At 
all  events,  I  should  not  like  it  for  you.  Besides,  you 
have  no  idea"  .... 
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He  broke  off  abruptly. 

"Look  there  I"  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice. 

Following  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  Winifred  saw 
three  persons — a  lady  and  gentleman,  accompanied 
by  a  gardener  in  a  blouse — crossing  a  space  of  open 
lawn  between  the  trees,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
TEIE  OTHER  PARTY. 

Lancelot  stood  looking  fixedly  at  the  three  figures 
in  the  garden  below. 

"It  is  the  custode,  showing  the  other  party  over  the 
grounds,"  said  Winifred. 

"Give  me  the  glass." 

He  put  out  his  hand  for  it  without  turning  his 
head;  adjusted,  and  turned  it  upon  "the  other  party." 

"They  came  down  the  orange-walk,"  he  said,  more 
to  himself,  as  it  seemed,  than  to  his  wife.  "They  are 
going  up  to  the  knoll — for  the  view." 

"It  cannot  be  so  fine  as  horn  here,"  said  Wini- 
fred. 

Then,  observing  the  intentness  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  watch  these  strangers,  she  looked  at  them 
again. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  their  appearance. 
The  gentleman  wore  a  dark  blue  suit,  and  a  navy  cap 
with  a  gold  band.  The  lady  looked  slight  and  girlish. 
They  were  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  as  the 
crow  flies;  and  their  faces  were  turned  towards  the  sea. 
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Slowly  they  crossed  the  open.  Slowly  they  climbed  the 
little  knoll,  and  there  stood,  looking  over  the  bay. 
Winifred  saw  the  man  take  a  small  telescope  from  his 
pocket,  carefully  regulate  it,  and  hand  it  to  his  com- 
panion. He  seemed  to  be  directing  her  attention  to- 
wards Vesuvius. 

"I  wonder  if  they  are  looking  at  those  sulphur- 
patches,"  she  said. 

Lancelot  shut  the  glass  up  with  a  click,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  sling-case  at  his  side. 

"Let  us  go  down,"  he  said,  quickly.  "We  have 
been  here  long  enough;  and — and  I  want  to  show  you 
the  grounds.     Do  you  mind?" 

Winifred  did  not  mind.  She  would  fain  have 
lingered  awhile  longer;  but,  seeing  that  he  was  im- 
patient to  be  gone,  she  said  nothing.  So  they  went 
down  the  stairs  and  along  the  terrace,  and  instead  of 
retracing  their  steps  through  the  house,  made  straight 
for  the  neglected  flower-garden  below. 

"There  is  nothing  to  see  here,"  said  Lancelot. 
"That  cippus? — a  poor  thing!  we  can  look  at  it  as  we 
return.  I  am  taking  you  to  the  orange-walk,  dearest 
one — this  way!" 

He  had  often  spoken  to  her  of  the  orange-walk; 
and  she  knew  that  it  was  the  scene  of  some  of  his 
earliest  and  dearest  memories.  And  now  —  a  close 
berceau  of  fragrant  shade  studded  with  clusters  of 
green  and  golden  oranges  —  it  opened  before  her 
eyes. 

"Oh,  this  is  beautiful!"  she  said.  "It  is  like  the 
garden  of  Aladdin.  Let  us  go  slowly.  Stay!  there  is  a 
seat  yonder.  Shall  we  not  rest  a  little  while  in  this  en- 
chanted place?" 
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But  Still  he  hastened. 

"As  we  return,  dearest,"  he  said  again;  "as  we  re- 
turn!" 

They  emerged  from  the  green  tunnel  into  the  blue 
day.  They  crossed  the  open  sward,  and  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  little  knoll;  now  open  and  solitary  in 
the  sun. 

Almost  running,  Lancelot  made  for  the  slope,  and 
there  stood,  looking  round.  Presently,  the  man  in  the 
blouse  emerged  from  a  laurel -thicket  some  few  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Hobbling  towards  them,  he  apo- 
logised, cap  in  hand,  for  not  waiting  upon  them 
sooner.  He  had  been  attending,  he  said,  upon  another 
party. 

"What  has  become  of  your  other  party?" 

"They  came  by  water,  Signore — having  left  their 
boat  at  the  landing-place  bel<^.  I  have  let  them  out 
by  a  side-door  which  opens  upon  a  path  cut  in  the 
cliff." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know — ^the  path  that  leads  down  to 
the  sea.  Is  the  door  locked?  Quick! — give  me  the 
key." 

The  man  stared — a  pallid,  sickly  fellow  with  a  club 
foot,  which  dragged  painfully  behind  him  as  he  hmped 
along. 

"Scusate,  Signore,"  he  said,  civilly.  "I  am  forbidden 
to  let  my  keys  out  of  my  own  hands;  but  I  will  let  you 
through  with  pleasure." 

Limping,  he  led  the  way  along  a  walk  masked  on 
one  side  by  a  laurel  fence,  and  bounded  on  the  other 
by  a  lo%  wall.  This  path  ended  in  a  door  opening 
upon  a  grassy  platform,  below  which  a  path,  cut  here 
and  there  into  steps,  wound  down  the  face  of  the  cHE 
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"Wart  here  for  me,  Winifred,"  said  Lancelot,  as  the 
custode  turned  the  key.  "I  have  a  fancy  to  see  in  which 
direction  those  people  are  gone. No,  no!  don't  fol- 
low me.  The  steps  are  shallow  and  slif^eiy.  Stay 
where  you  are." 

Shallow  and  slippery  though  they  were,  his  own 
foot  was  swift  and  true.  Springing  from  ledge  to  ledge 
as  fearlessly  and  familiarly  as  if  no  sixteen  years  had 
fled  since  last  he  trod  that  perilous  way,  he  made 
straight  for  a  jutting  shelf  of  rock  some  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  below.  From  this  point,  all  the  windings  of  the 
downward  path,  and  the  coast-line  for  half  a  mile  or 
so,  were  open  to  view.  The  post-road  from  Castella- 
mare  to  Sorrento  ran  between  the  base  of  the  cliffs  and 
the  sea.  To  the  left,  it  vanished  round  a  bold  head- 
land, on  the  shoulder  of  which  a  gang  of  quarrymen 
were  at  work.  To  the  right,  it  descended  at  a  gradual 
incline,  and  was  lost  to  sight  behind  the  little  pro- 
montory, or  Molo,  which  here  encloses  the  harbour  of 
Castellamare. 

Shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  the  young  man 
looked  up  and  down  the  road,  and  up  and  down  the 
path,  and  saw  only  the  quanymen  on  the  cliff-side,  and 
a  peasant  driving  a  mule  along  the  dusty  thoroughfare 
below. 

What  had  become  of  that  "other  party"? 

They  left  their  boat  at  the  landing-place;  so  said 
the  custode.  Where,  then,  was  the  boat?  Surely  the 
landing-place  ought  to  be  visible  from  here!  Or  was  it 
hidden  by  that  group  of  water-washed  rocks  over 
which  the  surf  was  foaming?  This  he  could  not 
Tenoember. 

Doubting  whether  to  go  on  or  to  wait,  he  stood 
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hesitating.  If  Tie  went  on,  he  would  lose  sight  of  the 
rocks  and  of  that  spot  where  the  landing-place  must 
lie  hidden.  If  he  remained  up  here,  he  should  at  least 
make  sure  of  seeing  the  boat  put  off  from  shore. 

All  at  once,  he  saw  a  man  out  upon  the  rocks;  a 
sailor,  with  open  shirt-collar  and  knotted  kerchief  flying 
in  the  breeze.  Heedless  of  spray  and  surf,  the  fellow 
leaped  from  crag  to  crag,  putting  his  hand  to  the  side 
of  his  mouth,  as  if  shouting,  and  waving  his  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  above  his  head.  Then,  presently, 
he  clambered  down,  hand  under  hand,  and  dropped 
apparently  into  an  unseen  boat  below.  Yet  a  moment 
or  two,  and  the  boat  itself  emerged  into  sight  some 
hundred  yards  or  so  farther  on;  a  ship's  boat  manned 
by  six  blue-jackets  and  a  steersman.  In  the  stem  seat, 
still  with  their  backs  towards  the  shore  and  their  faces 
towards  Naples,  sat  the  two  strangers — the  lady  in 
her  brown  hat  and  drooping  feather;  the  gentleman 
with  his  gold-laced  cap. 

Lancelot  watched  them  through  his  glass.  He 
looked,  as  it  were,  right  down  into  the  boat,  and  upon 
the  upturned  faces  of  the  rowers.  They  were  pulling 
straight  from  shore;  as  straight  as  if  bound  for  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay.  Once  clear  of  the  surf,  their 
oars  rose  and  fell  with  the  precision  of  clockwork. 
Every  moment,  the  strip  of  blue  widened  between  them 
and  the  rocks;  every  moment,  the  boat  seemed  to 
diminish,  and  their  faces  to  become  less  distinct. 

Now  they  alter  their  course,  bearing  away  in  the 
direction  of  Portici;  and  now  he  moves — ^he  in  the 
gold-laced  cap  ....  Will  he  look  back?  No;  he  stoops 
to  fold  a  rug  about  his  lady's  feet!   He  bends  towards 
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her,  as  if  in  earnest  conversation  ....  he  rests  his  arm 
on  the  back  of  the  seat  .... 

"Lancelot!" 

So  far  away  already!  The  features  of  the  rowers 
are  no  longer  distinguishable  .... 

"Lancelot! — give  me  your  hand.  I  am  afraid  to 
go  back  .  .  .  and  I  am  afraid  to  go  forward!" 

He  flung  the  glass  upon  the  sward,  and  ran  to 
help  her. 

"Disobedient  wife!  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  stay 
where  you  were?" 

"What  woman  ever  yet  did  as  she  was  bidden?" 

"Take  care.  The  steps  are  broken  away.  .  .  So! 
— now  you  are  safe.  But  what  possessed  you  to  venture 
down  alone?" 

**What  possessed  me?  The  spirit  of  mutiny — of 
curiosity — of  jealousy." 

"Jealousy?" 

"Why  not?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  have  none  in 
my  composition?  Ah!  how  little  you  know  me!  I  could 
be  as  green-eyed  as  Othello,  if  you  gave  me  cause. 
But  what  has  become  of  your  innamorata?" 

** What  do  you  mean?" 

"Is  she  gone?  Have  Calypso  and  Odysseus  changed 
places,  and  has  the  enchantress  sailed  away,  leaving 
the  hero  disconsolate?    Is  that  her  golden  galley?" 

Laughing,  she  snatched  up  the  field-glass,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  boat. 

"Come,"  she  said;  "you  may  as  well  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  Where  did  you  meet  her?  What  is  her 
name?    Above  all,  is  she  pretty?" 

They  had  again  changed  their  course,  and  were 
making,  apparently,  for  some  point  between  Castellamare 
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and  Torre  dell'  Aimunziata.  Already  the  boat  was  so 
far  distant  that  Lancelot  could  barely  distinguish  the 
rowers  from  the  rowed.  And  yet  ...  if  Winifred  had 
not  taken  possession  of  the  glass.  .  .  . 

"You  will  not  tell  me  whether  she  is  pretty? 
Decidedly,  you  mean  to  make  me  jealous!" 

"My  dearest  girl,  if  it  were  not  altogether  too 
ridiculous.  .  ,  ." 

"Well,  if  it  were  not  altogether  too  ridiculous — 
what  then?" 

"Then  I  would  tell  you  that  I  have  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  seen  that  lady's  face;  that  I  don't  know 
whether  she  is  young  or  old,  plain  or  pretty!" 

"You  expect  me  to  believe  that?" 

"I  expect  you  to  believe  whatever  I  say — seriously." 

And  again  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  boat;  now  so 
small  that  it  looked  like  some  kind  of  six-legged  insect 
paddling  along  the  face  of  the  waters. 

"It  was  not  the  lady  who  attracted  my  attention; 
but  her  companion.  He  reminded  me  of — of  a  fellow 
I  used  to  know — ^years  ago — in  my  old  student- 
days " 

"In  Paris?" 

"But  it  was  only  a  chance  resemblance.  Shall  we 
go  up  again?" 

He  helped  her  back,  step  by  step,  till  they  reached 
the  upper  level.    Here  tiie  lame  custode  awaited  them. 

"Who  were  those  people?"  Lancelot  asked,  care- 
lessly.    "Where  do  they  come  from?" 

The  man  shook  his  head.  They  were  strangers;  he 
knew  nothing  of  them. 

"Are  there  any  private  yachts  or  ships  of  war 
stationed  at  Castellamare?" 
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No;  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Some  six  or 
eight  merdiant  craft,  he  believed,  were  lying  just  now 
in  the  harbour;  but  as  for  ships  of  war,  they  had  not 
seen  so  much  as  a  gim-boat  in  these  waters  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

Then  they  went  back  slowly;  resting  awhile  in  the 
<M:ange-walk,  and  turning  aside  to  look  at  a  little  casino, 
the  walls  of  which  were  encrusted  with  fragments  of 
inscriptions  and  basreliefs  discovered  among  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Roman  villa  which  once  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  residence. 

"And  now,  dear,  you  have  seen  it  all — the  house 
in  which  I  was  bom;  the  gardens,  the  orange-walk,  the 
old  cliff-path  by  which  we  went  up  and  down  so  often 
— Cuthbert  and  I.  He  kept  his  boat  at  Castellamare; 
but  it  used  to  be  brought  round  every  morning  to  the 
landing-place  yonder.  There  was  one  cranny  in  the 
cliff,  I  remember — lower  down  than  where  we  stood 
just  now — in  which  an  acanthus  had  taken  root  It 
flowered  every  summer.  I  wonder  if  it  grows  there 
still!  ...  Ah,  Ti^^U!  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  seen 
the  old  place  once  more;  but  never  again — never 
again!" 

With  a  sigh,  he  gathered  a  sprig  of  myrtle  and  put 
it  in  his  purse;  and  presently  they  were  rattling  along 
the  coast-road,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  on  their  way  back 
to  Sorrento. 

But  Lancelot  was  silent  and  thoughtful  all  the  rest 
of  that  day. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII.    ;         .        ,  . 

"NO  BICGER  THAN  A  MAN^  HANDi'^         i       /     " 

Lodging  in  Sorrento  at  the  Hotel  della  Sirena, 
Lancelot  and  Winifred  found  the  pl^ce  full  of  English, 
and  themselves  surrounded  by  s^  halo  of  popularity. 
Nor — having  regard  to  the  romantic  native  of  the 
British  torfist — was  that  result  surprising.  Youth, 
wealth,  rank,  good  looks  were  theirs;  and.  beside^  this 
fourfold  passport  to  success,  our  bride  and  bridegroom 
reaped  the  fruits  of  that  peculiar  interest  which,  at- 
taches, however  irrationally,  to  the  earlier,  stag^i  of 
matrimony..  ,     . 

"Lord  and  Lady  Barackenbury — pn  their  weddijpg 
tour — only  two  months  married,  I  hear-r-brother  to  that 
Lord  Brackenbury  who  disappeared  so  mysteriously, 
you  know,  about  five  years  ago — immensely  rich — poal 
mines  somewhere  in  the  north — Pretty?— -ph,  awfully 
pretty — quite  beautiful,  in  fact — No  money,  thiey  say — 
ancient  family — quite  a  manage  de  coeur — charming 
couple!  He  paints,  you  know — was  to  havie  been  ^ 
artist — makes  lovely  sketches — the  fatjier  was  British 
Ambassador  here  at  Naples,  for  ever  so  many  years — 
most  extraordinary  affair  that,  about  the  elder  brptjier 
— oh,  murdered! — undoubtedly  murdered — :excessively 
eccentric — used  to  travel  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  jewels,  in  an  iron 
box — a  premium  to  brigands,  as  one  may  say.  Indeed, 
yes — what  else  was  to  be  e:f:pected? — ^o^  \  don't  think 
the  body  was  ever  found — quite  a  cause  Ul^hre — Did 
you   notice  Lady  Brackenbury's   dress   this  morning? 
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Wasn't  it  perfectly  exquisite,  and  so  simple ! — ah,  well ! 
my  husband  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her — 
and  yours? — How  amusing! — ^But  really,  'you  know, 
they  are  very  nice — couldn't  be  nicer — I  have  written 
to  my  people  in  Cheshire  to  be  sure  to  call  upon  them, 
as  soon  as  they  return  home — Lancashire,  did  you  say? 
— Ah  well,  their  place  is  just  on  the  borders  of  both 
counties, — ^partly  in  Cheshire,  partly  in  Lancashire — you 
may  call  it  which  you  please  1  By  the  way,  wasn't  Vesuvius 
lovely  last  night?  Did  you  see  that  streak  bi  fire  on  the 
Naples  side  of  the  cone?  The  landlord  said  it  was  sulphur; 
but  that's  nonsense — it  must  have  been  lava — Giuseppe, 
our  courier,  came  to  us  before  we  had  left  the  table 
d'hdte,  to  say  how  fine  the  mountain  was,  and  to  ask 
if  we  would  like  a  boat — we  were  on  the  water  for 
nearly  three  hours — oh,  delightful! — smooth  as  glass — 
we  did  not  get  back  to  our  rooms  till  nearly  midnight 
— yes,  indeed! — most  fortunate — many  people  are  here 
for  months  together,  and  see  nothing  but  a  little  smoke 
all  the  time!" 

Such,  with  variations,  was  the  kind  of  gossip  going 
on  daily  among  the  visitors  at  the  Sirena.  Conscious, 
meanwhile,  of  a  prevailing  atmosphere  of  smiles  and 
pleasantness,  Lancelot  and  Winifred  took  life  on  its 
sunny  side  and  made  perpetual  holiday.  They  rode 
on  donkeys,  they  boated,  they  walked,  they  drove;  they 
ran  over  for  a  couple  of  days  to  Capri,  and  saw  the 
blue  grotto;  they  made  the  excursion  to  Amalfi  and 
Salerno;  they  sketched  everywhere — among  the  pines 
of  Massa,  and  the  lone  rocks  of  Galli,  and  the  pathetic 
solitudes  of  Pompeii.  They,  too,  saw  that  ^Itreak  of 
fire"  on  Vesuvius — a  thin  red  line  edged  by  a  waver- 
ing firinge  of  lurid  smoke.   Lancelot  at  once  pronounced 
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it  to  be  a  slender  stream'Of  lava.  Next  morning,  how^ 
ever,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  save  a  long  'brown 
splash,  and  a  fresh  deposit  of  sulphur  round  the  Up  of 
the  cone. 

All  this  time,  they  were  daily  planning  the:  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  and  daily  deferring  it  in  favour  of 'Other 
excursions;  Winifred  being,  in  truth,  more  anxious  to 
go  than  was  Lancelot  to  take  her. 

"If  my  husband  made  a  full  confession  of  his  sins," 
said  Winifred,  "he  would  own  to  having  purposely 
and  maliciously  interposed  ev^  obstacle  he  can 
think  of!" 

"I  should  be  glad  if  you  gave  up  the  idea,"  he 
replied.     "It  is  an  unfit  excursion  for  a  lady." 

"Ladies  go  up  every  day!" 

"Ladies  do  many  things  whidi  they  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  do;  Vesuvius  being  one  of  those  things; 
and  the  Great  Pyramid  another." 

"Nevertheless,  I  have  set  my  heart  on  ascending 
Vesuvius — and  the  Great  Pyramid  also,  if  ever  you 
take  me  to  Egypt.  But  you  promise  that  it  shall  really 
be  to-morrow?" 

"If  you  must  have  it  so;  and  if  nothing  happens 
to  prevent." 

"What  should  happen? — An  eruption?  Perhaps 
you  have  bespoken  one  for  the  purpose!" 

"Just  that!  Shall  we  say: — Positively  for  one  night 
only;  Amphitheatre  Royal,  the  Bay  of  Naples.  By 
special  desire — to-morrow,  Wednesday,  the  sixteenth 
instant,  that  renowned  perfcwiner,  Mount  Vesuvius  will 
have  the  honour  to  Erupt  at  midnight  precisely^.  The 
audience  are  requested  to  be  in  their  seats  by  forty- 
five  minutes  past  eleven.    Carriages  to  be  ordered  at 
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break  .pi  day.    Prices  ....  well,  what'  about  prices? 
Shall  we  be  justified  in  saying'  a  guinea  a  stall?'' 
'  '  Winifred  first  laughed,  and  then  looked  grave. 

"I  think  it  is  rather  shocking  to  make  light  of 
aaogpthing.so  serious/'  she  said* 

•  '^  Yon  are  right,  and  I  ought  to  know  better.  An 
eruption  took  place  one  autumn,  while  I  was  at  school 
at  Lausanne.  I  saw  the  scene  of  disaster  afterwards, 
aiid  a  terrible  scene  it  was.  A  whole  •  village-^the 
village  of  Caposecco — -was  overwhelmed.  One  poor 
old  man  had  both  feet  shrivelkd;  several  bra^e  fellows 
who  were  rendering  assistance  to  the  sufferers  were 
blinded  by  the  burning  ashes;  and  some  very  old 
people  were  burned  alive  in  their  bedsa  There  was 
great  misery  all  that  winter  among  the  unfortunate 
refugeesy  most  of  whom  fled  into  Castellamare.  Ah, 
dear  chiidi  it  is  but  too  true— an  e!ruption  of  Vesuvius 
is  no  laughing  matter.'' 

This  conversation  took  place  6ne  Tuesday  morning 
in  a  seduded  creek  known  at  Soirento  as  *^  Queen 
Johaima's  Bath,"  Entered  fi'om  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
breach  in  the  cliffs,  this  creek  expands  within  into  a 
doq),' pellucid  pool  completely  shut  in  on  every 
side —  ' 

■    '  "deep  as  ati  urn 

Byrofcts  eficompass'd." 

An  arch  of  ruined- brickwork  spans  the  deft  which 
was  once  the  water-gate  of  a  Roman  villa.  The  sur- 
rotinding^  diffs :  are  thick-set'  with  brick  foundations, 
and  fragments  of  reticulated  vaulting;  On  every  ledge 
and  in  every  craimy,  grow  mosses  amd  wild  flowers; 
and  <m  the  grassy  level  above/  hidden  away  among 
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violet-roots  and  brambles,  may  yet  be  founds  by  ihogq 
who  care  to  seek  foe  them,  patches. of  mosaic  pare^ 
merit,. and  coins,. aad  graven  gems.       ^        ;      -   / 

To  this  solitary  spot  they  had  often  come  of  late  5 
Lanc^lcMi  with  his  sketching,  materials,  Winifted  with 
her  book.  Jt  was  a  nook  for  a  painter,  or  a.po^  (x  a 
pair  of  lovers.  Through  the  dark  arch,  ik^  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  bay  and  -the  gliding  .sails  beyond/.  Jta 
the  translucent- d^ths  beneath  their  fee?t,  eviery  shell 
and  seaweed  and  starfish  was  a9  visible  $i&  id  seeti 
through  a  microscope;  while  th^  air  -wasr filled;  rwith 
sweet  Sicents  of  clover  and  wild  thym^  *!and  mvumurf 
ing  of  innumerable  bees."     ,    . 

All  that  day,  the  sea  was  cairn  aad  the  sky  .cloud- 
less. Not  a  leaf  stirred  u5)on  the  trees;  not  a  rippjp 
broke, the  glassy,  surface  of  the  bay.  »  Eyen  Vosuvius, 
seeming  to  sharei  in^  the  uriiversal  languor,  serjt  up  so 
imperceptible  a  thread  of  smoke  that,  but  foar  tio^e  littie 
canopy,  of.  cloud  which  hung  motionl^S'  above  )the 
cone,  it  ifnight  have  been  doubted  that  the  jnountain 
breathed..  -       „ 

The  night  that  foHowed  was  very  still  and^^hot,  $»d 
up„till  twelve  o'ctock  the  guldens  of  the  Sirena  .were 
full  of  loiterers  thatching  the  fireflies,  sippiug- coffee 
and  ice  drinks,  and  smoking,  cigarettes. .  Even .  when 
the  last  of  these  were  gone  and  the  hotel  was  closed 
for  the  nighty  the-  little  world  of  Sorrer^f  waSf  still 
abroad,  twanging  mandolir^es  at  streetrcom4i:9;  laughiitg 
and  chattering  and  stosy-rtelling  dovm  by  tbe>  water* 
steps  in  the  harbour;  and  singing  barcaroles. ftom  boat 
to  boat  out  in  the  ;bay.       .    . 

Lancelot  woke  early  next  morning.?  He  lo^d  at 
his  watch.    It  was  four  o'clock,  and  ttoough  the  closed 
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jalousies  he  onild  see  that  the  sun  was  shinmg.  Very 
softly,  he  rose,  stole  into  his  dressing-room,  and  opened 
the  window.  The  sea  was  as  smooth,  the  sky  as 
d^dless,  as'  yesterday.  There  was  not  a  ^ail  in  sight; 
them  was  not  a,  human  being  stirring.  Thei^e  was  a 
dreamy  scent  of  <»ange^blossoms  on  the  air;  the 
thiHshes  were  singing  in  the  gardens  below;  and  a 
lovely  cloud,  rosy  and  golden,  "a  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,"  hung  over  Vesuvius,  like  the  cloud 
that  rested  on  the  Ark. 

The  young^  man  looked  long  at  this  fair,  familikr 
scene;  turned  away  with  a  sigh;  then  partly  dressed 
himself,  and  sat  down  to  write. 

For  several  mornings  he  had  waked  about  this 
time- — in  fact,  ever  smce  that  visit  to  the  old  villa, 
now  hearly  a  week  ago — and  each  morning  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  sleep  again.  So,  having  an  ac- 
cninulation  of  letters  to  answer,  he  made  ia  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  went  to  work.  But  to  work  was  not 
easy.  His  thoughts  wandered;  his  pen  stopped;  and 
he  caught  himself  more  than  once  staring  into  vacancy, 
and  there  seeing,  not  the  wardrobe  in  front  of  his 
writing-table,  but  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  the  lawns 
and  sbrubberies  in  which  he  used  to  play,  and  a 
oertain  grassy  knoll  on  which  three  figures  stood,  with 
their  faces  towards  the  sea.  One  of  those  figures 
haiinted  him.  He  was  impatient  with  himself  for  his 
ftJlly;  he  told  himself  again  and  again  that  it  was  a 
mere  chance  resemblance — that  it  was  no  resemblance 
at  all-i-and  yet .  .  .  and  yet  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
impression!  So  strong  was  that  impression,  and  so 
startling,  that  he  rode  over  next  day  to  Castellamare 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  enquiry  about  the 
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shipping 'theie  lying  at  anchior.  Those  enqtiiri^how* 
ever,  resulted  in  nothings.  The  harbour  was  crowded 
with  masts,  and  the  quays  ivith  rough  sieafciringtnen; 
but  the  vessels  werfe  all'  Italian  ti*aidefrs'  from  vari©qs 
parts  of  the  coast— ^ some  '  from  Reggio,  some  frora 
Leghorn,  two'  from  Tarento,  three  or  four  from  MarsiikLj 
one  from  Bari,  and 'at  least  half  a  dozen  from  Geada. 
Besides  these,  there  was^  a  small  G6vemment  stestmer 
belonging  to  the  dockyard,  and  a  scord  or  more 'of 
those  picturesque  luggers  laden  with  pottery,  maecaroni, 
wine,  oil,  and  grain,  which  ply  between  Naples  and  the 
smaller  coast  towns.  As  for  local  fishing  and  pleasure 
craft,  their  name  was  legion.  But  English  yachts,  or 
English  vessels  of  any  kind,  there  were  none. ' 

And  now,  an  end  to  dreams  and  fancies!  Here 
were  letters  from  his  lawyer,  his  architect ^  hisbtrilder, 
his  agent,  and  a.  dozen  more,  all  waiting  to  be 
answered  out  of  hand.  He  must  get  those  answei<s 
written  before  breakfast;  for  at  eleven,  they  were  to 
start  for  Naples  5  and  at  Naples  they  had  arranged  to 
put  up  for  a  couple  of  days,  in  order  to  ascend 
Vesuvius  from  Resina  next  morning. 

So  again  he  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  went 
on  writing. 

Presently  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  strudt  five. 
Then,  fancying  that  he  heard  a  sound  in  the  next 
room,  he  rose,  and  peeped  through  the  haif*open 
door.  ;  .  ' 

Winifred  still  slept  Her  hair  ie^in  heavy  masses 
on  the  pillow;  her  cheek  rested  on  her  outstretched 
arm;  her  hand ^  half  drooping,  half  unclosed,  lay  just 
where  it  was  lying  when  he  left  her.  Listening  to  her 
gentle   breathing,    looking   upon   her   beauty   with   a 
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pamter^s  ^e  and  a  lover's  tenderness,  Lancelot  lingered 
for  A ;inom^it;  then  turned  away  to  resume  Jais  wcwrk. 

But>  i^ancing  towards  the  open  .window  as  he 
passed,  he  beheld  a  startling  change  in  the  placid 
scene  witiiout.  Instead  of  that  little  roseate  cloud 
,  whkh  reminded  him  just  now  of  the  cloud  upon  the 
Ai^,  he  saw  a  huge  column  of  smoke  rising  in  white 
and  goldeu'tinted  masses  against  an  intensely  clear 
blue  sky.  Even  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  the  speed  and 
density  of  this  column  increased  with  amazing  rapidity, 
as  if  propelled  each  moment  at  a  higher  and  higher 
pressure. 

He  ran  to  wake  Winifred. 

"Get  up,  dear!"  he  said.  "Get  up  at  once! 
Ve^vius  is  smoking  magnificently;  but  it  may  not  last 
naany  minutes." 

She  got  up,  flushed  and  startled,  letting  him  wrap 
her  in  a  warm  dressing-gown,  and  following  him  to 
the  window^ 

Even  in  that  brief  moment,  the  smoke  had  doubled 
in  volume;  and  still,  with  inconceivable  force  and 
swiftness,  it  kept  rushing  upward — developing,  spread- 
ing^ changing;  towering  higher  and  higher;  piling  itself 
mass  above  mass;  assuming  a  thousand  strange  and 
fantastic  shapes;  shapes  of  sunlit  promontories,  of 
castles,  lions,  cs^es,  aqueducts,  Alps!  It  was  no 
longer  a  column,  but  a  gigantic  plume;  it  was  no 
longer  a  plume,  but  an  arch — an  arch  indescribably 
splendid  and  stupendous,  sptanning  half  the  horizon. 

Winifred  clasped  her  hands  and  stood  breathless. 

*^0h,  Lancdotl"  she  said,  awe-struck,  "it  is  an 
eruption!" 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
rOR    FEAR    OF   THE    LAVA. 

For  a  long  timf — pelJM^)s  an  hour,  but  it  seemed 
l^ce  half  a.  day—- I^celot  and  Winifred  wsabched^  this 
splendid  pageant,  of  which  they  were,  apparently,  the 
only  spectators.  Not  a  living  creature  seemed  to  be 
awake  tin'  all  Sorretito.  At  length  a  sleepy  pdrter 
appeared  in  the  gardens  below;  then  a  couplle  of 
vetturini;  and  by-ajid-by  the,  place  became  fiUcji  with 
little  groups  of  idlers,  staring  at  the  mototain  and  the 
smoke* 

By  eight,  everyone  in  the  hotel  was  up  and  out; 
the  English  all  talking  of  "the  eruption;"  the  Italians 
all  denying  that  it  was  anything  but  a  t^aojwrary 
disturbance*  :  ; 

"An  eruption?  Oh,  dear,  no  — nothing  of  the 
kind!"  said  the  $miling  landlord.  "Eruptions  do  not 
begin  in  this  way.  A  fine  sight — nothing  more!  These 
ladies  and  gentlemen  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  all 
be  over  in  an  hour  or  two/' 

Then,  turning  to  Lancelot  and  Winifred,  yrko 
were  breakfasting  at  :a  litde  table  in  the  garden,  he 
added:--:         .       .       , 

"Milord  and  miladi  will  not  be  disappointed  of 
their  excursion.  They  will  ascend  the  mountain  to- 
morrow all  the  same.  Ah,  we  who  know  Vesuvius  are 
not  eag^y  deceived  by  appearances!" 

Lancelot  was  of  the  landlca-d's  opinion.  The  boat- 
meni  the  vetturini,  all  told  the  same  tale.  Vesuvius 
was  smoking  a  big  pipe  this  morning,  instead  of  a 
little  cigarette — ^Ecco  tutto! 
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By  nine — the  weathercock  pointing  due  west — the 
huge  smoke-arch  reached  right  across  the  eastward 
arm  of  the  bay,  roofing  in  all  the  coast  between 
Vesuvius  and  Castellamare. 

The  Brackenburys,  meanwhile,  put  off  the  carriage 
till  the  afternoon,  and  spent  the  morning  in  their  own 
balcony,  where  Lancelot  set  himself  to  sketch  the  con- 
vjolu'tions  of  the  smoke. 

Ail  at  onee,  he  laid  down  his  brush  and  listened. 

'^Pt>  you  hear  that?"  he  said. 

It  was  a  something  so  low,  so  deep,  so  remote, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  felt  rather  than  heard.  It  was 
more  a  trembling  of  the  air— or  the  earth — than  a 
sound,* 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Htish !  it  comes  again ! " 

It  came  again;  louder,  but  not  less  remote.  It 
sounded  like  the  throbbing  of  a  deep  and  mighty 
organ  pipe.  Then  once  more  it  died  away. 
'  At  the  same  moment,  an  immense  volley  of  vapour 
shot  up  into  the  midst  of  the  lovely  cloud,  mingling 
with  those  masses  of  white  and  gold,  and  turning  them 
copper  and  purple.  Then  the  subterraneous  thunder 
rolled  louder  and  longer;  and  the  smoke  poured  out 
all  black,  rent  with  flashes  of  fire;  and  three  small 
streanas  .of  lava,  white  and  seething,  began  slowly 
crawling  down  the  cone. 

♦  Notwithstanding  that  the  main  action  of  *'Lord  Bracken - 
bury"  maybe  supposed  to  take  place  daring  the  sixth  decade  of 
the  present  century,  the  eruption  here  described  is  the  Great  Erup- 
tion of  1872.  This  anachronism  will,  it  is  trusted,  be  condoned  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  local  colour  with  which  the  author,  as  an 
eyewitness  of  the  event,  is  enabled  to  present  the  scene. 
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That  this  was  the  beginning  of  an  eruptioni  was 
now  beyond  doubt.  AU  nature  seemed  to  know  it. 
The  birds  ceased  singing,  and  fled  to  the  bushds. 
The  cattle  came  straying  ho«ie  alone  -from  the  pasture. 
The  landlord's  big  hound  slunk  into '  his 'kennd,  and 
howled  dismally.  The  air  meanwhile  became  hot  t  and 
heavy:  while  far  away  at  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain >  apparently  in  the  deep  hollow  between  A^Dootte 
Somma  and  the  coney  a  doud  of  steam  and  smoke 
mariced  the  path  of  some  vast  lava*stream  not  visible 
from  Sorrento, 

"It  is  impossible!"  said  .  Lancelot  ^Nothing 
remains  the  same  for  ten  seconds  together.  Form, 
colour,  light,  shadow,  change  and  interchange  aild 
shift  incessantly! — I  give  it  up."  •  ■ 

The  balcony  was  strewn  with  sketches  begun  and 
ilung  down-  unfinished.  He  gathered  these  scattettfed 
leaves  into  a  portfolio,  and  put  away  his  colours.       f 

^'What  shall  we  do?"  he  said,  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards.  "Will  you  be  afraid  to  go  to  Naples? 
Or  are  you  minded  to  stay  here,  and  watdi  ^e  erudi- 
tion from  a  distance?  Don't  you  feel  a  desperate 
longing  to  do  something ?-^to  go  somewhere?" 

Winifred  at  once  said  that  she  would  rather  go  to 
Naples. 

It  was  already  evident,  indeed,  that  the  main  flow 
of  the  lava  was  on  the  Naples  side.  Even  whife  they 
were  yet  debating  when  to  start,  a  column  of  tawny 
smoke  began  rising  from  some  point  behind  the  Ob- 
servatory. This  column  was  presently  followed  by 
another  and  anotiier;  all  separate,  as  if  indicating  the 
sites  of  great  fires. .  The  cloud-aJbch,  meanwhile,  had 
spread  almost  to  the  environs  'Of  Sorrento. 
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It  was  late  in  the  aftemoon^-^^neaiiy  five  o'clock — 
when  Lancelbt  and  Winifred  drove  into  Casteiiamare. 
They  found  the  harbour  half  emptied  of  its  shipping 
(most  of  the  vessels  having  crossed  to  Naples)  and  the 
station  crowded  with  country-folk,  raving,  wailing, 
gesticulating. 

"There  was  no  danger  where  this  lot  came  from,'* 
said  a  ht  official,  shrugging  bis  shoulders  contemptu- 
ously ("questa  roba''  were  his  words;  literally  "this 
stuff,"  or  *fthis  rubbish");  "but  the  Municipality  of 
Naples  has  put  on  a  service  of  gratuitous  trains,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  take  them." 

A  barefooted  woman  sitting  on  a  bundle  of  bed- 
ding caught  the  words,  and  sprang  in  sudden  frenzy 
to  her  feet. 

^  ■  "Hear  him!"  she  cried,  tossing  her  arms  wildly. 
"Hear  him!— he  says  there  is  no  danger!  Holy 
Mother  of  God  1 — ^no  danger,  with  red  cinders  shower- 
ing down  into  the  streets  of  Portici;  and  everyone 
fi3?ing  for  fear  of  the  lava;  and  San  Sebastiano  and 
Massa  di  Somma-  in  flames!" 

One  or  two  intending  pass^igers  paused  at  this, 
and  began  questioning  the  guard. 

"Is  it  safe  to  go  to  Naples?" 

"Does  the  lava  flow  towards  the  coast?" 

"If  Portici  is  threatened,  then  surely  the  line  is 
also  threatened?" 

'  But  the  guard,  and  some  three  or  four  travellers 
who  had  just  come  in  with  the  train,  declared  un- 
animously that  the  cinders  were  not  falling  in  Portici, 
and  that  there  was  no  present  danger. 

"They  are  mad  with  fri^t,  and  say  whatever 
comes  uppermost,"  growled  the  fat  official »  transfixing 
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a  hiuge  'cig^  with  his  pei^-icziife  before'  piK>ctedmg  to 
light  it.  ♦♦These  ladies  and  g^tknien,-if  they  4ffe 
going  to  Naples,*  had  bettcir  take  their  jAaces,'^ 

So,  desphe  a  warning  bowl  from  the  cmwdf  ^^ 
passisngers  took  their  seats. 

i  There  were  two  gentlemen  in  thie  Gompaftitietit 
with  Lancelot  i  aiid  Winifred^  one  a  tnilitary  jmah  in  ^ 
blue  ck)ak>  the  other  a  civilian.  <>  : 

"If  it  does  come  down,  it  will  hardly  select  =liie 
moment  wdien  we  are  jwissihg  t^  said  the  want(»*,  t  un- 
bndtling  his  swoird  and  setdh^  himself  in^his  corlierc 

His  companicm  lailghed  lightly.  '  '  .'    ^ 

^Carambo!  It  was  reported  aa  hour  ago  ihsit  liie. 
I^agrima^Ghriati  vines  were  in'^)eril;  and  tiiiey  aire  ofif 
this  side/''   ;  ■    t  ,    -       i        „   ■-      ^i^  -■     >^  -  i  * 

•  Lancelot  glanced  atWinifredv  a»d  felt' ^  pang  6f 
apprdiensionj  bat'^e  wasvanxioasly  wa*cha«g  th© 
poor  Ic^^  on  4he  pktforra^  ■  among'  \diom  ^e  had 
distribated'  all  the  Mre  in  her  ^  pm^e,  and  -she  heard 
nothing  of  this  conversation.  JUrcady,  too,  the  train 
was  in  motion.  They  could  not  go  bai:k  if  they  would^ 
It  was  too  latei  > 

Speeding  forward  n6w  into  tide  deepenmg  ^k>om> 
they  hear  the  terrible  voice  of  the  mountain  rolling 
louder  and  nearer.>  On  every  by-road  skitted  or 
bridged  by  the  line  of  railway,  are  seen  straggling 
processions  of  footsore  fugitives,  and  files*  of  country 
carts  laden  with-  pocr  furniture.  At  every  litde  station 
there  is  the  same  fr^htened  crowd  ^—  old '  men ;  old 
women;  mothers  with  infants  in  their  arms;  little 
children,  some  with  their  ^rons  full  of  bread,  -others 
carrying  a  pet  kitten,  or  a  bird  in  a  cage.  Many  at 
these  poor  souls  have  stored  their  household  goods  in 
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tbc;  cellass  of  their  cottages,  rescuing  only  their  b^ds 
a»d  bedding*.  ^Not  the  least  striking  feature  of  this 
universal  £]oodusuis  the  indctezicd  and  indifference  of 
the  siroog.'  While  the  weak  and  the  aged  are  drag- 
ging trucks  and  barrows  and  ploddinjBf  Under  burdens, 
all  the  raUway  bridges  and  embankments,  all  the  little 
seanside  piers  and.  laiading-places,  ali  the:  walls  and 
house-tops,  are  crowded  with  men  and  boys  staring, 
damouiing,  smoking,. and  doing* nodiing. 

.Leaving  in  the  rear  the  long  mound  of  Pompeii 
aBd:passing  Tc»re  dell'  Annunziata,  the  line  now  skirts 
the  lower  slopes  of  Vesuvius.  The  great  cone  towers 
^^and  threatening  against  a  black  background,:  and, 
fifom  tihe  heart  of  a  vast  cohimn  of  smoke,  throws  up 
a  perpetually  rising  and  falling  fountain  of  living  fird. 
Drawing  still  neaicea:,  that  fountain  is  seen  to  be  mingled 
with  sboweacs^of  red  hot  stones.  Now,  too,  the  din  of 
tfeie .eruption  becomes  every- moment  more  deafening. 
It  is  neither  like  thunder,  nor  like  discharges  of  artillery, 
iw)r  like  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  but  itself.  All 
other  teniWe  noises^-even  the  raging-  of  the  sea  at  its 
fiercest — are  intermittent.  But  this  dread  reverberation 
fiUs  all  the  spwie  betwixt  earth  and  ^  with  oius  solid 
ijpftplaxiable  roar.      - 

..    Wioifxed  sat  motionless;  her  eyes  fixed,  her  lips 
ifhite,  her  hands  locked  one  in  the  other. 

<1  Dear  heart,  do  not  be  frightcncdy"  Lancdot  said, 
heading  forivard;  "we  are  in  no  danger  here/' . 

'. .  She  saw  the  movemeiit  of  his  Hps,  and  gtiessedthe 

WOBfds.      '  ..«  r'      :;     -•    ■ 

Wh,  but  I  am  frightenedi"  sheisaid.  ^It  is  a*ful. 
It  is  lite  listening  to  the  voice  of  «Godl" 
:    But  neither  heard  a  wc^  spoken  by  the  other. 
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Now  the  train  stops  at  Torre  del  Greco.  Behind 
the  barrier  they  see  more  women;  more  children}  a 
dog  keeping  watch  over  a  pile  of  household  goods;  a 
big.  man  wringing  his  hands  and  crying  like  a  giri. 
The  guard  runs  beside  the  carriage? — shouts  the  name 
of  the  station — blows  his  bugle.  But  all  passes  in  dumb 
show;  for  neither  those  in  the  train  nor  those  on  the 
platform  hear  any  sound  save  the  One.  Not  even  the 
steam-whistle,  not  even  the  motion  of  the  engine,  is 
audible. 

Portici  next.  But  here  is  no  waiting  crowd.  Portici 
is  empty.  Its  streets  are  deserted;  its  population  has 
fled.  And  yonder,  suspended  above  the  town,  two 
streams  of  fire  are  slowly  smoking  down  the  cone.  The 
lava  shows,  crimson  in  the  deepening  dusk;  creeping, 
twisting,  writhing,  lapping  mass  over  mass,  with  some- 
thing of  a  five  horror  in  its  motion,  as  of  a  reptile  in. 
agony. 

And  tiow,  Pcajtici  being  left  behind,  the  officer  and 
his  companion  rise  and  press  to  the  window  at  which 
Lancelot  and  Winifred  are  sitting.  The  air  grows  thick 
and  sulphurous.  A  broadening  copper  glare  streams 
up  the  sky.  The  last  straggling  houses  are  passed;  the 
last  curve  is  turned;  and,  as  the  train  enters  upon  the 
broad  valley  between  Vesuvius  and  Naples,  comes  into 
sight,  suddenly,  the  whole  westward  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain, its  ridged  buttresses  1  channelled  by  innumerable 
rivers  of  fire-drivers  meeting,  mingling,  parting,  yet  all 
rushing  to  one  common  goal;  that  goal  a  vast  naturtl 
platform  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
^plain.  Here  they  unite,  spreading  to;  right  and  kft  in 
one  broad  lake  of  fire;  and  upon  the  brink  of  this 
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awfiil  lakcy  stationed  perhaps  a  mile  apart,  like  the 
outposts,  of  a  Satanic  camp,  stand  three  blazing  villages. 
Whether  purposely,  that  the  passengers  might  gaze 
upon  this'a^)palling  spectacle,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  engine  at  this  point  slackens  speed,  and,  without 
at(tiiaily  standing  still,  moves  at  almost  a  footpace 
across  the  valley. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
AT  THE  HOTEt  DE  ROME. 

It  was  after  sunset  and  nearly  dusk,  when  the  train 
steamed  into  the  station  at  Naples;  for  here,  to  the 
leeward  of  the  smoke,  the  natural  order  of  day  and 
-dark  once  more  prevailed.  Also — the  distance  between 
•Naples  and  Vesuvius  being  about  equal  to  the  distance 
between  Vesuvius  and  Castellamare — the  roar  of  the 
etmpticm  was  so  far  subdued  that  to  hear  and  be  heard 
was  no  longer  impossible. 

'  All  Naples  was  out;  hnmense  crowds  having  gathered 
at  every  spot  from  which  the  mountain  was  visible. 
The  quay  of  Santa  Lucia  was  one  sea  of  heads.  The 
housetops,  tiie  windows,  the  balconies,  were  lined  witli 
gaizers.  The  road-Way  was  blocked  with  carriages.  The 
piers  were  black  with  dosely*packed  human  beings. 
Even  the;  lamp^posts  and  the  trees  along  the  quays, 
even  the  yards  and  rigging,  of  the  vessels  ^n  the  harbour, 
were  covered  with  spectators. 

There  is-  always  something  impressive  in  the  mere 
presence  of  a  i  vast  multitude,  even  tiiough  the  occasioii;, 
be  joyous,  and  the  multitude  disposed  to  merriment; 
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but  in  the  suUeil  silence  of  theSe  teas  of  Ihousaitds 
there  was  a  solemnity  not  to  be  told  in  words^  Eveary 
face  wore,  the  same  fixed  look,  and  was  turned  in  the 
same  direction. 

"^^  Then,  as  now,  the  Villa  di  Roma,  commonly  called 
the  Hotel  de  Rome,  was  the  best  of  the  few  Neapolitan 
hostelries  which  commanded  a  view  of  Vesuvius.  To 
the  Hotel  de  Rome,  therefore — driving  i^wly,  with 
many  stoppages — did  Lancelot  and  Winifred  straight- 
way repair.  They  found  that  wdl-conducted  establish- 
ment in  a  state  of  abnormal  concision;  the  yard  full 
of  hack  carriages;  the  landings  and  passages  full  of 
luggage;  porters  everywhere;  waiters  nowhere.  Here 
wert  parties  of  travellers  hurrying  away  in  terror  by 
the  evening  trains  to  Capua,  en  route  for  Rome;  others, 
attracted  by  the  eruption,  just  arrived  or  arriving.  Some 
were  clamouring  for  their  bills;  others  for  accommoda- 
tion. Lancelot,  as  one  of  the  latter,  having  with  dif- 
ficulty gained  audience  of  the  bewildered  landlord, 
succeeded  in  securing  (upon  exorbitant  terms)  a  third- 
floor  apartment  overlooking  the  bay  and  the  mountain, 
It  was  now  close  upon  nine  o'clock,  and  a  desultory 
table-d'hdte  dinner  which  had  been  dragging  its  slow 
length  along  ever  since  half-past  six,  was  still  going  on 
in  the  Salle-^-Manger.  Never  had  any  of  those  {uresent 
sat  down  to  such  a  dinner.  Conversing  across  the 
table,  they  had  to  speak  as  loudly  as  if  talkihg  across 
a  street.  The  windows  shook;  the  glass  and  silver 
rattled;  the  floors  trembled.  People  took  their  seats, 
dusty  and  travel-stained,  just  as  they  had  come  off 
their  journeys.  Others  went  away  in  the  middle  of 
their  dinners.  Even  those  who  were  neither  coming 
nor  going  laid  down  their  knives  and  forks  every  now 
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and  then,  and  went  to  the  windows  to  see  if  there  was 
any  change. 

.  Hejse,  b^ng  in  need  of  food  and  rest,  Lancelot  and 
Winifred  thought  themselves  fortunate  when  they  got  a 
scared-looking  waiter  to  bring  tl^em  some  cold  soup 
and  a  disii  of  languid  cutlets. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  tl^re,  entered  a 
tall,  thin  man^  with  an  eyeglass  screed  ipto.hig,  right 
eye,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  ^  lady's  sl^wl  upon  his 
arm.  He  was  so  very  tall  that  he. had  to  stopp.  as  he 
passed  wnder  the  chandelier;  and  so  thin -that  if,  Uke 
Peter-  Schlemiel,  he  h^d  sold  his  shadow  to  the  devil, 
no  one  would  have  missed  it  Jlambling  up  the  room, 
and  looking  for  a  place  to  his  liking,  he  fixed  upon 
two  chairs  facing  those  occupied  by  .Lancelot  ^^d 
Winifred. 

*^Here — qut\"  he  said,,  eking  out  hi?  sca^  Italian 
with  an  undue  proportion  of  his  native  English.  ."These 
two — gues^e  due;  and  dinner  immediately — do  you  un- 
derstand?   Presh — jftt^ii^/?— immediately." 

Then,  looking  across  the  table^  he  stared,  let  the 
glass  drop  from  his  eye,  and  ejaculated  :t—    . 

"Eh? — is  it  possible ?-T—T--Lord  Brajqkenbury!" 

Lancelot  rose,  and  the  twp  men  shook  hapds. across 
the  tabk* 

"When  I  last  heard  of  you,"  said  Lancelot,,  "you 
were  at  Cdnstantinople;^  and  had  been  at  Palmyra,  I 
trust  the  Countess  Casteliiosso  is  well?  You  do  not 
know  my  wife?  Winifred,  this  is  Mr.  Fink,  whose  name 
must  be  familiar  to  you  " 

Mr.  Fink^  bowing  profoundly,  was  seen  rather  than 
heand  to  say  that  he  was  enchanted  to — to — to  have 
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the  honour  of — of  making  Lady  Brackenbury's  ac-* 
quamtance.  . 

"We  were  at  Ischia,"  he  said,  speaking  wi^  that 
curious  mixture  of  flurry  and.  hesitation,  which  was 
wont  to  characterise  jhis  utteranqes;  "hut  we.  ,ru?hpd 
across  at  the  first  burst  of  the  eruption.  Fearful  »pise  I 
— impossible  lo  make  one's-self  heard  without  haiwrling. 
I  beg  a  thousand  pardons!"  .    , 

Saying  which,  Mr.  Eink  (having  caiefuUy  ;dq;>osit9d 
the  shawl  in  one  chair  and  his  hat  in  the  other)  r-ambl^d 
out  of  the  room  agaiiv  returning  presently  witl^  the 
Countess  Castelrosso,  who  looked  as  delicately  fresh 
and  beautiful,  as  elegantly  flounced,  frille^d,  4nd  clear- 
starched, as  if  there  weye  no  s^uqh  horrors  as  snfioke 
and  sulphur  in  titie  world. 

"For  years  I  have  been  dying  to  know  you^  l^dy 
Brackenbury,"  she  said,  when  greetings  aiid  intro4uc- 
tions  were  over,  and  they. had  settled  into  their  places. 
"Yes;  for  years — ever  since  I  became  your  neighbour. 
But  then,  you  know,  you  never  called  upqa  me,l  My 
husband  would  not  let  me  call  upon  you*  Hje  told 
me  that  it  was  against  the  English  law,  and  punishable 
with  transportation  for  life.  But  I  have  heard  a.  great 
deal  about  you  from  Mrs.  Pennefeather.,  and .  ^s^bout 
Langtrey  Grange.  She  tells  me  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
old  timber  house  in  the  three  counties.  We. have  tin^ber 
houses  in  America — real  old  ones,  too;  .as  old,  alipost, 
as  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  but  then  the  oldest 
of  ours  would,  of  course,  be  a  thing  of  yesterday  covor 
pared  with  Langtrey  Grange."  ,      . 

"My  aunt  was  an  old  lady,"  ijyinifred  said,  "and 
we  never  called  upon  anyone."        .     .. 

"Mrs.  Pennefeather  told  me  you  did.  not.  care,  f^r 
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^ciety,  Lady  Brackenbiiry;  and  that  comforted  me. 
I  knew  then  you  were  not  leaving  me  out  in  the  cold." 

"I  hardly  know  whether  we  cared  for  society  or 
n6t,"  Wifaifred  replied,  simply.  "We  were  very  poor; 
and,  not  being  able  to  afford  it,  we  never  thought 
about  it."      ' 

The  fair  Countess  blushed  crimson^  and,  for  pro- 
bably the  first  time  in  her  life,  knew  not  what  to  say. 
According  to  her  creed,  ugliness  and  poverty  were  the 
two  cruellest  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  and  she  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  taunting  an  uncomely  woman 
with  her  uncomelin^ss  as  of  reminding  her  new  ac- 
quaintance of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  her  girl- 
hood. She  little  dreamed  that  those  four  words,  "We 
were  very  poor,"  cost  Winifred  no  more  annoyance  or 
false  shame  than  she  might  have  felt  in  saying,  "We 
were  very  far  off,"  or  "We  were  very  much  engaged." 
'  '  IWOr.  Fink,  however,  divining  his  wife's  dismay, 
,  pluliged  headlong  into  the  eruption,  and  turned  the 
conversation.  > 

"You  would  never  guess  where  ive  have  just  come 
fnom,"  he  said,  making  a  desperate  effort  to  be  audible. 
*^Well,  we  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  Signor  Melloni, 
the*  Director  of  the  Observatory  yonder;  so  we  chartered 
^  steamer  from  Ischia  to  Portici,  and  from  Portici  went 
direct  to  the  Observatory,  where  we  remained  all  the 
iftemooii.  We  saw  the  lava-stream  pour  down  the 
Atrio  del  Cavello,  and  shape  its  course  for  San  Se- 
bastiaho.  Yes,  indeed! — a  terrific  sight!  The  inhabitants 
flying  for  their  lives — the  vineyards  disappearing  as 
the  molten  mass  moved  on— then  the  town  reached, 
""  crushed,  and  fired  ...  oh,  appalling!  As  for  the 
noise,  the  heat,  the  smoke,  and  the  sulphur-fumes, 
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they  were  overwhelmifig.  When  we  eame  irl/hidf  aa 
hour  ago,  you  would  not  have  rccogoized  us*  We 
were  as  black  as  niggers." 

"But  you  must  have  been  in  great  idanger/'  said 
Winifred,  turning  to  the  Countess  Castelrosso. .  > 

"Danger? — none  at  all,  Lady  Brackenbuiy; , unless 
from  suffocation.  Stationed  as  tbeObservJatory,  is  tJn 
a  spur  of  the  mountain — ah  I  you  have.iM)t  been  up 
Vesirvius?  Well,  then,  imagine  yourself  st^mding  ott 
the  Montanvert,  and  looking  down. upon  tibte  Mfis  d<t 
Glace;  only  instead  of  a  fixed  tonfent  of  btistling  iice# 
you  look  down  upon  a  steadily  mjoving  steeana^  of  red- 
hot  lava!  You  don't  know  the  Mer  de  Glaoe^  Lady 
Brackenbury?  How  happy  you  are  to  havei  Chamounix 
yet  to  cornel  Do  you  read  Dante?  Well,  now,  do 
you  know,  I  have  a  theory  about  the  Infcmo;  ami  ii?(y 
theory  is  that  Dante  took  his  notion  of  the  -lowest 
circle  from  a  Swiss  glacier,  and  his  circle  of  fire  fwwja 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  He  might  w«ll  have  passed 
through  Switzerland  or  Savoy,  when  he  went  to  Pari6» 
you  know;  and  asfor  Vesuvius,  there  was  an  «ruptioa 
in  1306 — so  Murray  says;  and  in  1306,  Dai^te  would 
have  been  forty-one  years  of  age.  You  remember  the 
description  of  the  city  of  Dis,  with  its  red-hot  towers 
and  battlements;  and  beyond  those,  the  lake  of  burning 
pitch?  You  have  only  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and 
there  you  have  the  whole  scene!  How  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  with  us  this  afternoon!  Ah,  don't 
shalte  your  head,  dear  Lady  Brackenbury! — we  would 
have  insisted,  and  you  would  have  gone.  There  was 
absolutely  no  danger.  And  such  a  sight! — I  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  worlds.  An  awful  calamity,  of 
course;  but  if  such  a  calamity  mus/  take  place — and 
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Signor  Melloni  say^  the  crater  was  full  of  lava — then 
•wt  are  all  wondei^ly  fortunate  to  be  in  Naples  at  the 
time." 

Winifred  looked  at  her,  half  doubting  whether  she 
really  quite  liked  this  brilliant,  graceful,  voluble 
creature  who  seemed  so  willing  to  please  and  be  pleased. 
'^Wonderfbily  fortunate !"— as  if  anything  connected 
with  such  a  dread  catastrophe  could  be  "wonderfully 
itounatel^'  And  then  ail  this  easy  theorising  about 
Pairte;  and  this  babble  of  Switzerland,  and  Chamounix, 
atid  the  Mer  de  Gkoe! 

"How  tremendous  the  reverberations  are,  even  at 
this  'distance!"  said  the  Countess.  "It  is  like  sitting 
down  to  dinner  in  a  besieged  city — only  more  grand 
and  awful.  Ah!  Lady  Brackenbury,  you  are  thinking 
t})!4t  I  dont  know  what  that  is;  but  you  are  mistaken. 
I  ^m  familiar  with  most  of  the  horrors  of  war.  I  went 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  campaign  in  Texas — 
in  the  ambulance  service,  dten  eniendu.  Did  you  suppose 
that  I  shouldered  a  musket  and  served  in  the  ranks? 
Heavens!  what  an  explosion!  The  erupticMi  is  certainly 
increasing  in  violence!" 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

FACE  TO  PACE. 

The  sound  that  evoked  the  Countess's  exelaiipkatlon 
was  something  more  than  an  explosion)  it  was  a  shock- 
A  shock  so  sudden,  so  violent,  that  it  seei^ed  as  if 
the  whole  front  of  the  house  was  being  driven  i». 

Everyone  in  the  room  rose,  and  hurried  to  the 
windows. 

If  they  had  seen  Vesuvius  rent  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  a  sea  of  lava  rushing  straight  upon  Napl^,  it 
would  scarcely  have  surprised  them.  But  except  thftt 
where  three  villages  were  blazing  awhile  ^fo  there 
now  were  four,  the  general  aspect  of  the  enipticHi  was 
not  greatly  altered. 

They  all  stood  waiting;  breathless;  wondering  whai 
would  happen  next. 

"Did  you  feel  the  floor  heave?" 

"Did  you  hear  that  cracking  noise?" 

"It  was  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  burst!" 

Th6n  the  waiter  was  questioned.  What  place 
was  that  which  had  last  caught  fire?  Which  was  Saa 
Sebastiano? .  Which  was  Massa  di  Somma?  The  man, 
being  confused  and  unnerved,  made  such  raadom 
answers  as  he  could.  The  fourth  fire  must  be  at 
PoUena,  the  village  next  beyond  Massa  di  Somma. 
That  was  Massa  di  Somma  in  the  middle — that  was 
San  Sebastiano  to  the  right — lower  down  the  mountain 
on  this  side,  near  Naples,  was  San  Giorgio  a  Cremana 
He  could  not  tell  how  many  inhabitants  there  were  in 
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San  Sebastiano;  perhaps  two  or  three  thousand.  Massa 
di  Somma  was  a  big  place — much  bigger  than  San 
Sebastiano,  with  three  or  four  times  as  large  a  popula- 
tion. But  they  had  all  fled.  There  were  no  people 
left  in  those  burning  houses.  Where  were  they  gone? 
Ecco! — the  city  was  full  of  them;  the  ships  in  the 
harbocr  wfiiie  full  of  them;  the  convents,  hospitals, 
barracks  and  churches  were  all  full  of  them.  Why, 
the  Comniissary  of  Police  was  here  not  half-an-hour 
ago — in  the  landlord's  bureau  downstairs — and  he  was 
heard  to  say  that  fifty  thousand  refugees  had  come 
into  Naples  within  the  last  twelve  hours! 

All  at  once,  Mr.  Fink  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
said  that  it  was  half-past  nine  and  time  for  him  to  be 
gone. 

■  Whereupon  it  came  out  that,  having  already  watched 
the  descent  of  the  lava  from  its  cradle  at  the  head  of 
that  grim  ravine  between  the  cone  and  Monte  Somma 
known  as  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  he  desired  now  to 
trace  its  further  course  along  the  mountain  side.  He 
accordingly  proposed  driving  as  far  as  a  place  called 
Santa  Anastasia,  on  the  north-western  slope  of  Vesuvius, 
and  thence  making  his  way  to  the  brink  of  the  great 
lavdnlake  on  that  upper  level,  or  platform,  locally  styled 
"the  fii^  plain.^'  For  this  excursion,  he  had  bespoken 
the  Services  of  the  hotel-guide  and  ordered  a  light 
one-horSe  carretta,  which  must  even  now  be  waiting 
for  him  in  the  courtyard.  Would  Lord  Brackenbury 
accept  the  second  seat  in  the  carretta,  and  go  with 
Mm? 

To  which  Lancelot  replied  that  there  was  nothing 
he  lahould  Hke  better. 

The  Countess  was  charmed.    That  bad  husband 
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of  hers  Had  Tefused  tb  let  her  accompany  him/  and  it 
be  left  alone  in  the  hotel  would  have  been  reaHy 
hoirid.  But  nour  it  was  ani^re  chosel  Now  she  should 
have  dear  Lady  Biackenbuiy  all  to  herself;  snA  they 
would  watch  the  eruption  together  till  these  gestlemen 
came  back.    It  would  be  quite  delightfiill 

Winifred  said  nothing.  Had  they  been  alone,  ^le 
would  have  implored  her  husband  not  to  venture;  but 
^he  was  too  young  ^  wife,  and  too  shy,  to  ifotesrpose 
before  these  strangers. 

Mr.  Fink  divested  himseif  of  his  watch,  chain,  and 
purse,  and  gave  them  into  the  Countess's  keeping. 

"Pickpockets  and  footpads  are  neva:  particulaiiy 
rare  and  carious  objects  in  this  part  of  the  world,"  te 
said;  "and  to-night  they  will  be  out  by  thousancte4  I 
recommend  you,  Lord  Brackenbmy,  to  do  as  I  am 
doing.'* 

So,  emptying  his  loose  silver  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  Lancelot  followed  Mr.  Fink's  example. 

"You  will  not  run  into  danger,  Lancdot!"  whispered 
Winifred,  laying  one  trembling  hand  upon  his  arm. 

'^No,  no,  my  darling;  of  course  not." 

^And  you  will  come  back — soon?" 

"As  soon  as  I  can;  but  I  go  as  a  guest,  remember" 

He  pressed  her  hands  hurriedly  between  his  own. 
Then  Mr.  Fink  handed  him  down  his  hat,  and  with  a 
brief  "good-bye,"  he  was  gone. 

The  invitation  was  so  suddenly  given  and  accepted, 
and^  the  whole  thing  passed  so  rapidly,  that  Winifred 
scarcely  realised  it  till  she  found  herself  standing  with 
Countess  Castelrosso  upon  a  little  balcony  cmtside  the 
middle  window  of  the  Salle-^-Manger.  Rom  hraic€^ 
they  presentiy  saw  the  carretta  onerge  from  the  hotd- 
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yaid — ihe  guide  on  the  box;  beside  the  driver;  Lancelot 
and  Mr.  Fink  looking  up  *nd  lifting  their  hats  as  they 
passed  the  window.  The  next  moment,  carriage  and 
occupants  were  engulfed  in  a  surging  stream  of  vehicles, 
and  lost  to  sight. 

For  a  long  time  the  two  women  stayed  there, 
watchiaag  the  arowd  and  the  n^ountain.  The  atmosphere 
v«s  as  stagnant  and  oppiressive  as  if  they  had  been 
staqding  under  the  dome  of  a  huge  conservatory.  The 
quay  below  seemed  paved  with  heads.  And  what 
with  the  reflected  glare  on  sea  and  sky,  and  what 
with  the  light  from  street-lamps  and  carriage-lamps 
and  open  windows  (every  house  being  lit  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  every  window  crowded),  the  whole  outside 
Spectacle  was  as  visible  as  if  seen  by  the  lurid  light 
of  a  sboriay  sunset.  Vesuvius,  meanwhile,  looking 
frightfully  near,  seemed  enveloped  in  a  fiery  lacework; 
while  aH  along  that  line  of  fated  villages,  the  flames 
were  distinctly  seen  stalking  from  point  to  point — the 
houses  catching  fire  one  after  another,  like  rows  of  nut- 
shells; each  house  looking  for  a  few  moments  as  if  all 
its  windows  were  illuminated;  then  blazing  up  like  a 
bonfire;  then  crashing  in,  sending  up  a  shower  of 
sparks,  and  crumbling  to  cinders.  There  was  a 
dreadful  fascination  about  these  burning  houses  .which, 
unseen  till  overtaken  by  their  doom^  started  into  .sight 
in  lines  of  fire,  and  vanished  by  the  light  of  their  own 
destruction. 

But  Naples — careless,  pleasure -loving  Naples — 
could  not  long  be  sad,  even  thou^  the  mountain:  was 
thhndering  at  her  gates,  and  the  lava  working  its 
(kead  will  before  her  very  windows.  Ahready  the  first 
shock  of  awe  was  spent;  already  the  populace  had 
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began  once  more  to  carouse  and  make  mefty.  Th^ 
theatres,  it  is  true,  were  dosed,  but  "^e  wine-shdps 
were  open;  and  as  night  advanced,  the  customary 
hubbub  of  fiddling,  thrumming,  singing,  and  castahet- 
playing  broke  out  even  more  madly  than  usual  amohg 
the  waterside  purlieus  of  the  city. 

Then  a  strange  incident  occurred.  In  th^  midst 
of  all  this  ghastly  gaiety,  in  the  midst  of  all  thi*^ 
tumult  of  wheels,  and  feet,  and  voices,  and  'Revelry; 
there  came  a  lull;  such  a  hill  as  bfefalls  sometitn^s  in 
the  crisis  of  a  tornado.  And  then,  suddenly,  there  was 
a  flare  of  torches  and  a  sound  of  penitential  chanting; 
and  there  appeared,  miarching  with  measured  tread,  a 
procession  Of  priests  and  acolytes.  One  bdre  aloft  a 
blackened  oil-painting  in  a  ta'wdry  frame;  the  test 
carried  torches y  and  candles,  aiid  br^viariefe.  -  And 
still,  ns  they  approached,  followed  by  a  vast  conbdurse 
of  the  poorest  of  the  population,  the  cmwd  parfeed-, 
fell  upon  its  knees,  burst  into  shrieks  arid  wailihgs  and^ 
lamentations,  and  swelled  with  its  thousand  voifcei 
this  dolorous  litany: — '  '  ,5. 

"Sancto  Janua^Q,  ora  pro  nobis!" 

They  passed;  and  the  procession  swept  out  of 
sight  with  its  wild  followinj^.  And  then  the  C^owd 
closed  up  behind;  and  the  carriages  moved  onj '  and 
the  jollity  and  revelry  broke  out  afresh. 

*^So  Nero  sang  when  Rome  was  burning!"   said 
Counted  Castelrosso.     "But,  at  least,  h^  put  On  his 
tragic  robes  and  sang  of  Troy  in  flames.    These  cwh  ' 
temptible  Neapolitans   look  upon:  Vesuvius  ^  a  big 
cracker,  let  off"  for  their  amusement!*' 

Then,  settling  herself  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  open 
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window — for  they  had  now  gone  upstairs  to  Winifred's 
room  on  the  third  floor — she  added,  with  a  cosLxing 
stnile: — 

"You  axe  sure  you  don't  mind  letting  meistay  here 
with  you,  dear  Lady  Brackenbury,  till  our  wandering 
husbands  come  back?" 

"I  should  go  beside  myself  with  terror,  if  I  were 
alone,"  Winifred  replied.  "How  long  do  you  think 
they  will  be  gone?" 

"Oh,  all  night,  I  daresay." 

«AU  nightl" 

The  Countess  laughed. 

**Dear  Lady  Brackenbury,  does  that  horrify  you? 
Think  of  the  distance— think  of  the  state  of  the  roads 
— ^the  crowds — ^the  confusion — the  difficulty," 

"And  the  danger!" 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  I  don't  believe  there,  is  much 
danger-  One  is  too  apt  to  talk  of  the  lava  as  if  it 
were  a  raging  torrent;  but  it  doesn't  move  very  fast, 
after  all.  How  fast,  Lady  Brackenbury?  Well,  per- 
haps after  the  rate  of  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  hal^ 
an  hour — but  then  something  must  be  allowed  for  the 
differepces  in  the  ground.  Those  streams  that  we  see 
flowing  down  the  cone  run  faster,  of  course,  than  the 
lava  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo." 

"And  where  do  you  think  they  are  by  this  time? 
Where  is  Santa  Anastasia?" 

"Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Brackenbury,  now  you  puzzle 
me!  Santa  Anastasia  is  a  hmg  way  off"- — far  beyond 
San  Sebastiano,  and  Massa;  but  although  I  saw  it 
to-day  from  the  Observatory,  I  could  not  give  you 
the  le^t  idea  of  its  whereabouts.    And   as  for  ces 
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Mssmursj  1  don^t  siqjpose  they  loam  wha*e<^they  are 
themsehresP  '  >  ^ 

After  tihisr^the  Countesfe  being  too- tired  ^to  tafle, 
aaad  'Winifred  tob  anxious^*-the  con^ngiisaitioii  :&SLgg^; 
and  by  and  by,  die^ite  tiie  trembliSng^Of  the  fteirs  and 
the  shaking  of  the  windows,  the  fair  American  fell  ^la^ 
asleep..       -.  ■  "        *'  :•         ^  "■-  ■"       -   -  -^  :'^:    ■'•- 

Still  Winifred  waked  ahdwaitched;  still  thei  idle 
world  of  Naples  came  and  went;  while  jottderi  ru^ng 
up -from  the  burning  heart  of  ^Hhe  great  glob«:  its^f,*^ 
rose  and  fdl  and  overflowed  that  terrible  fountain"  of 
fire.  A  glowing  roof  of  itnoke^had  Spread,  meanwhile^ 
over  plain  and  .  bay;  and  all  j  the'  sky  wias  reddened, 
and  tiae  houses  aiwl  the  shipping  wdpe  ligbted,'  and 
the  stars  were  eitinguislied,  by  that  hirid  •  canopy 
which  half  obscured  and  half  revealed  the  horrot^  >crf 
the  night;  -  ! 

And  where  were  they  all  this  time?  liie  Countess 
guessed  rightly  when  she  conjecJtured  that '  **ces 
J/fejj/mrj''  themselves  would  hardly  be  aible  to'  aias^nei: 
that  question;  Where,  indeed!  Drivings  hidier  ^ifl 
thither,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  gloom f  and  ^xJn- 
fusionj  and  haste;  starting  first  for  Santa  Anast«ia  by 
Wiay  of  the  high  road,  and  when  within  hsdf  a  mile  <rf 
Ponticelli,  being  turned  back  by  a  party  of  mounted 
carabineers — returning  as  far  as  Baaxat-^-takii^  ^  the 
by-roads,  and  making  for  San  Sebastiaaot-^g^Aing  so 
near  that  they  can  fed  the  hot  blast  off  the  lata,'  and 
see  the  fire  playing  in  t<i»ngues  of  flanoe  along  the  Vines 
t— then  being  again  driven  back  by  mounted  guilds — 
plunging  into  a  labjointh  of  lanes — making  a -^  long 
detour  for  La  Cercola,  a  fifth,  villaget  ahiio$t  down  in 
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the  valley,  upon  which  ^e  lava  is  now  fa^t  descending 
— sticking  fast  in  a  "block,"  of  carts  and  waggons,  in 
some  of  which  whole  families  are  passing  the  night — 
alining  and  leaving  the  drivcF  to  his  fiate,  with  in- 
tottctiom  to  take  the  carriage  back,  if  possible,  to 
Batora;  to  await  their  return — starting  off  on  foot  with 
the  guide,  and  following  their  leader  across  country*-- 
Gliuffibering  over  fences  and  stone  walls— ^dashing  reck- 
k^sjy  through  patches  of  standing  com—threading  the 
dusky  mazes  of  vineyards  and  mulberry  <irchards— 
coming,  out  into  the  yaxds  of  a  deserted  faim-thouse-^ 
discovering  that  they  have  all  this  time  been  bearing 
too  lar  to  the  northward — tracking  up  the  bed  of  a 
dry  torrent— scaling  a  hillhside  planted  with  ancient 
olivchtisees,  and  emerging  close  under  the  walls  of  a 
lafge^  bftiilding  which  looms  dark  against  the  red  glare 
in  the  sky.  Here,  breathless  and  baffled,  they,  pause 
to  ^reconnoitre. 

"Where  the  devil  are  we?"  ^louts  Lancebt,  im- 
p^itientlyy  and,  ^out  as  he  may,  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  he  makes  himself  beard.  "You  seem  to  know  as 
little  of  the  country  as  we  do/' 

T|^   guide,    putting    both   hands   to   his   mouth, 
$houty  back  that  this  must   be  the  Convent  of  the 
Cappuccini* 
.    "What  Cappuccini?" 

*' The  Cappuccini  of  San  Lorenzo." 
-  .  "What  is  San  Lorenzo?    A  village?" 

The  guide,  shakes  bis  head. 

"A  distrkt  Farms— woods — vineyard&  Convent 
property." 

Then  painting  higher,  he  is  understood  to  say  that 
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there  is  a  terrace  above,  from  which  the  Signori  may 
see  the  lava,  the  burning  towns,  the  first  plain — every- 
thing.    Let  them  follow  him. 

So,  through  a  tangle  of  bushes  and  briars,  they 
climb  the  last  steep  bit,  and  emerge  upon  a  plat- 
fbmti  outside  the  convent  gates.  Here,  huddled  under 
the  walls,  they  find  a  little  crowd  of  fugitive  country 
folk,  chiefly  women  and  children,  to  whom  a  couple  of 
monks  are  distributing  a  dole  of  food  and  wine. 

Hot,  thirsty,  tired,  the  two  Englishmen  and  their 
guide  thankfully  accept  their  share  of  th6  charity. 
Their  arrival  attracts  no  attention.  Their  appearance 
—though  Lancelot  has  lost  his  hat,  and  all  three  have 
hands  and  clothes  torn  by  the  briars,  and  boots  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  stones — excites  no  surprise.  Are  they 
not  refugees,  like  the  rest? 

The  convent  stands  high  on  the  extreme  point  of  a 
spur  of  Monte  Somma.  The  plain  and  city  Of  Naples, 
the  bay  from  Portici  to  Ischia,  the  whole  mouritain- 
side,  from  Santa  Anastasia  on  the  east  to  the  Her- 
mitage on  the  west,  are  visible  from  the  terrace  out- 
side its  gates.  But  to-night  one  half  of  that  panorama 
is  blotted  out  in  darkness;  the  other  half  shut  ^  by 
a  curtain  of  smoke  and  fire.  For,  standing  here  aloft 
and  in  safety,  those  on  the  terrace  look  dowft  upon 
the  whole  terrible  scene.  Yonder  from  the  gates  of 
the  Atrio  dell  Cavallo,  pouring  forth  as  from  the  very 
mouth  of  hell,  they  behold  the  whole  course  of  that 
rolling  river  of  lava.  Swelled  by  hundreds  of  affluents, 
it  sptreads  to  right  and  left  as  it  rushes  out  upon  the 
upper  plain — it  widens  into  a  vast,  heaving,  red-hot, 
semi-fluid  sea — it  spills  over  in  long  readhes  of  fire 
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which  flow  down  towards  the  valley,  devouring  all  be- 
fore them.  That  river  is  two  miles  broad  at  its  widest 
flowing,  and  where  the  suburbs  of  La  Cercola  are 
blazing,  ihe  lava  has  ploughed  its  way  through  vine- 
yards six  miles  from  its  source. 

Even  now,  as  ithey  look  upon  it,  the  lava  above 
J^  Cercola  is  seen  to  divide;  and,  dividing,  sends 
a  thin  red  stream  in  the  direction  of  the'  cultivated 
slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  spur  on  which  the  convent 
stands* 

At  this  sight,  a  panic-stricken  cry  goes  up  from  the 
little  crowd  upon  the  terrace.  They  are  all  San 
lorenzo  folk;  and  when  the  lava  bore  down  upon  La 
Cercola^  they  made  sure  that  their  own  vineyards  and 
<Jive-woods  were  safe.  Now  only  Our  Lady  and  the 
Blessed  Saints  can  save  their  homes,  their  crops, 
their  all! 

The  wcMuen  fall  on  their  knees,  weeping;,  the  men 
pleach  their  teeth  and  their  fists;  the  friars  stand 
mute.  Their  lands  are  doomed*  It  is  the  will  of 
heaven. 

Already  that  thin  red  stream  has  widened  to  a 
riyer,  and  is  fast  rolling  onward.  There  are  no  Christian 
souls  under  those  roofs  yonder?- — ia  that  homestead 
beyond  the  mulberry  orchards? — in  that  house  among 
the  vines?  Where  is  Andrea  Petrucelli?  He  was  here 
a  xnoroent  ago.  Where  is  his  brother  Gaetano?  .  See! 
—there  they  go;  racing  like  madmen  down  the  hillr 
§ide,     , 

Great  God!  their  mother  is  at  the  farm.  Their 
mother,  the  widow  Francesca  Petrucelli;  their  wres; 
their  sisters — all  their  womenkind. 
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The  next  moment,  every  man  who  was  upon  that 
terrace  is  rushing  down  to  give  what  help  he  can. 
The  guide,  hastily  binding  a  handkerchief  about  his 
own  head,  gives  his  slouch  hat  to  Lancelot.  They  get 
along  as  they  canj  running,  jumping,  stumbling  over 
the  broken  ground.  Emerging  lower  down  from  the 
gloom  of  the  olive-Wood,  they  cross  the  torrent-bed  up 
which  they  climbed  just  now.  But  between  this  point 
and  the  Petrucelli-farm,  there  is  still  a  mile  or  more 
of  vineyards. 

Mr.  Fink  follows,  incredulous.  That  people  not 
raving  mad  should  stay  in  their  houses  in  the  face  of 
a  peril  such  as  this,  seems  to  him  impossible.  But 
Lancelot  knows  better.  Lancelot  knows  the  obstinate 
fatalism,  the  blind  superstition,  with  which  the  Vesuvian 
peasant  clings  to  his  own  four  walls.  He  sprinkles  his 
threshold  with  holy  water  and  believes  that  the  fever 
cannot  pass  it,  though  his  neighbours  are  dying  close 
by.  He  sets  up  a  little  image  of  the  Madonna  on  his 
vineyard-fence,  confident  that  the  lava  will  turn  aside 
and  spare  it. 

Meanwhile  they  plunge  on,  trampling  the  green 
grapes;  leaping  the  boundaries;  making  straight  for 
the  more  distant  mulberry  orchards,  beyond  which  rises 
a  great  light,  like  the  light  of  a  forest  on  fire. 

Now  they  are  breathing  sulphur  and  smoke;  and 
now,  suddenly,  they  are  looking  down  upon  a  burning 
house,  surrounded  by  stacks,  and  bams,  and  outbuild- 
ings in  flames. .  Behind  those  stacks  and  bams,  behind 
those  poplars  which  look  like  obelisks  of  fire,  there 
comes  a  steadily  advancing  wave  of  incandescent  lava, 
red  as  molten  metal,  wide  as  the  river  Sela  in  the 
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plains  of  Pgeatum,  higher  than  twice  the  height  of  the 
tallest  man*  It  comes,  neither  flowing  nor,  rolling,  but 
uabrokenly,  like  a  moving  embankment  propelled  froin 
behind;  unhasting,  unresting,  irresistible  as  fate. 

But  there  is  no  time  to  gaze — ^»o  time  to  think! 
Yonder,  driven  at  full  gallop,  goes  a  cart  crowded 
with  women  and  children;  and  here,  darting  to  and 
fro  aoross  the  yaxds,  are  a  number  of  men  (they  look 
like  sailcMfsl)  saving  what  they  can  of  household  goods 
and  farming  implements.  The  house  seems  full  of  fire; 
but  against  that  end-'window  stands  a  ladder. 

There  is  a  man  at, .the  window!  A  man  with  some- 
thing—+a  child,  suxely! — in  his  arms.  He  comes  down 
quickly,  steadily. 

Leaping  the  Last  gate  at  a  bound,  the  two  Englisl^- 
iaien  make  for*  the  open,  meeting  him  half-way. 

"Ajce  there  stiU  any  to  be  saved?'* 

A  stalwart  man,  bareheaded,  bearded,  clasping  the 
rescued  child  to  his  breast  with  on^.  arm,  pointing 
back  authoritatively  with  the  other  1  He  seems  to  say 
"Gk)  on!"  But  the  roar  of  the  flames  and  the  thunder 
of  the  mountain  drown  all  human  sounds;  and  he 
rushes  by  unheard. 

Unheard,  but  not  unseen;  for  the  light,,  though 
only  for  a  second,  fell  full  upon  his  face. 

And  Lancelot  stands  as  if  struck  to  stone. 

It  was  grey  dawn  when  Winifred,  worn  out  with 
watching,  fell  at  last  into  a  troubled  sleep.  It  was 
grey  day — ^Vesuvius  half-hidden  under  a  heavy  smoke- 
cloud,  and  the  savage  roar  of  the  eruption  subdued  to 
a  deep  and  distant  thimdering — when  she  awoke. 

Lord  Brackittbury .   II.  I  o 
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"Lancelot!" 

Haggard  and  smoke-blackened,  his  clothes  torn, 
his  hands  bleeding  and  blistered,  he  stood  before  her. 

"Lancelot! — oh,  thank  God!  Where  is  Mr.  Fink! 
Where  is  the  Countess?" 

"She  has  this  moment  left  the  room.  Fink  is  with 
her.  He  is  all  right — only  a  little  burned  and  knocked 
about,  like  myself." 

"Burned?  Heavens!  where  have  you  been?  But 
you  are  safe — safe!" 

"Oh,  yes;  we  are  safe  enough.  We  have  been  in 
no  real  danger;  but  ....  Winifred,  I  have  something 
to  tell  you." 

"Something  to  tell  me?  Why  do  you  look  like 
that?     You  frighten  me  ...  .  what  is  it?" 

He  took  her  hands  in  his.  He  dropped  his  voi€« 
to  a  whisper. 

"I  have  seen  him — Cuthbert — my  brother — face  to 
face!" 
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CHAPTER  I. 
AFTER    TWELVE    YEARS. 

ApTEk  twelve  years — twelve  eventful  years  in  the 
history  of  the  world !  Years  of  war  and  peace,  of  gain 
and  loss,  of  change,  and  sunshine,  and  storm.  In 
India,  the  last  fires  of  the  mutiny  had  been  stamped 
out.  In  Abyssinia,  the  taking  of  Magdala  had  been 
followed  by  the  tragic  death  of  King  Theodore. 

Nearer  home,  the  French  and  Sardinian  armies 
had  won  back  the  Lombard  provinces,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  become  King  of  Italy.  But  the  war 
between  France  and  Prussia,  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty,  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire,  were  yet  to 
come.  On  the  other  hand,  some  bloodless  changes 
had  happened  which,  although  they  left  the  political 
map  of  Europe  unaltered,  may  be  said  in  another 
sense  to  have  revolutionised  the  map  of  the  whole 
world.  Cities  the  most  distant,  nationalities  the  most 
diverse,  had  been  brought  together  by  a  network  of 
rails  and  wires;  while  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Atlantic  cable,  had  abolished  the  natural 
bottndaries  of  mountain  and  desert  and  sea. 
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Such,  in  outline,  were  the  main  events  that  marked 
the  procession  of  those  twelve  years  across  the  stage 
of  history.  Upon  that  minor  stage  occupied  by  the 
personages  with  whose  fortunes  we  are  here  concerned, 
no  startling  changes,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  have 
meanwhile  taken  place.  With  Lancelot  and  Winifred, 
the  course  of  true  love  has  run  with  a  smoothness  that 
sets  the  time-honoured  proverb  at  defiance.  Blessed 
in  their  home,  in  their  children,  in  each  other,  they 
are  happy  themselves,  and  a  source  of  happiness  to 
those  around  them.  Under  their  beneficent  rule,  a 
flourishing  colony  has  sprung  up  on  Burfield  Moor. 
Consisting  at  first  of  only  the  church,  schools,  vicarage, 
and  about  a  score  of  cottages,  the  new  district  has, 
during  these  twelve  years,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
large,  though  scattered  village;  and  it  numbers  a  po- 
pulation of  some  eight  hundred  souls.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  all  the  "dark-folk"  have  become 
members  of  this  decent  community.  Many  of  the  old 
stock  are  still  unreclaimed;  and  not  even  Mr.  Penne- 
feather,  whose  success  has  already  surpassed  his  own 
warmest  hopes,  anticipates  that  he  shall  live  to  see 
the  day  when  the  Plants  and  Stanways  will  leave  off 
poaching  and  pilfering,  and  settle  down  into  respect- 
able rent-and-tax-payers  like  the  rest.  Mr.  Penne- 
feather,  it  is  needless  to  add,  is  the  most  devoted,  the 
most  earnest  of  North-country  parsons.  That  which 
his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his  might;  and 
his  might,  both  physically  and  morally,  is  greater  than 
the  might  of  most  men.  It  is,  at  all  events,  adequate 
to  that  work  which  is  the  labour  and  the  crown  of 
his  life. 

As  for  Mrs.  Pennefeather,  she  says  herself  that  she 
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is  too  happy.  Her  children  flourish  in  the  free  air  of 
the  moor;  and  her  two  elder  boys,  having  won  their 
scholarships  at  school,  are  now  graduating  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  "baby,*'  long  since  deposed  by  newer 
claimants  to  that  title,  is  at  Rugby.  The  "baby"  is 
Lady  Brackenbury's  especial  proteg^,  and  owes  his 
school  expenses  to  her  bounty.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Mrs.  Pennefeather,  having  now  many  sixpences  a  year 
to  spend  as  she  likes,  is,  in  her  way,  as  active  and 
helpful  as  Mr.  Pennefeather  himself.  Her  way,  too,  is 
a  very  pleasant  way.  Her  sympathies  are  quick,  and 
she  has  "a  hand  open  as  day  for  melting  charity."  It 
is,  after  all,  not  wonderful  if  her  genial  nature  should 
command  more  ready  love  than  the  sterner  virtues  of 
her  husband.  She  is  still,  despite  time  and  altered 
circumstances.  Lady  Brackenbur/s  dearest  friend;  and 
to  Lady  Brackenbury  she  has  confided  something  of 
the  plot  of  that  yet  unwritten  novel  which  is  to  show 
the  world  how  well  she  can  write  under  the  burden 
of  prosperity. 

The  Brackenburys,  during  these  twelve  years,  have 
lived  principally  at  Brackenbury  Court,  on  their  own 
lands  and  among  their  own  people.  They  sometimes 
travel  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the  autumn,  and  it  is 
their  habit  to  spend  a  few  weeks  every  season  at  some 
London  hotel;  but  they  have  no  town  house,  and  not 
till  their  children  are  of  an  age  to  go  into  society,  do 
they  propose  to  indulge  in  that  expensive  luxury.  The 
world — or  that  small,  self-constituted  body  which  calls 
itself  the  world — wonders  why  Lord  Brackenbury  does 
so  little  with  his  wealth.  He  keeps  a  sufficient 
establishment,  it  is  true;  he  entertains,  not  extra- 
vagantly, but  hospitably;  he  fills  his  house  now  and 
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then  for  a  few  weeks  with  visitors;  he  subscribes 
liberally  to  the  hunt  and  the  local  charities;  but  he 
does  not  spend  his  money  go  freely  as  "the  world" 
conceives  it  should  be  spent  by  a  nobleman  with 
.j^20,ooo  a  year  to  his  rent-roll.  Lord  and  Lady  Ever- 
ton  of  Toffee,  who,  it  is  well  known,  are  no  richer  thaa 
the  Brackenburys,  give  twice  as  many  dinner-parties; 
and  the  princely  hospitalities  of  Mr.  Fink  and  Countess 
Castelrosso  are  the  glory  of  the  county.  Balls,  hunt- 
breakfasts,  picnics,  garden-parties,  private  theatricals, 
are  the  atmosphere  in  which  that  popular  couple  live 
and  have  their  being.  Who,  up  in  the  "north  coun- 
tree,''  ever  thought  of  giving  a  daylight  ball  with  a 
dancing-floor  laid  down  upon  the  lawn,  till  this  beauti- 
ful American  came  from  the  far  west  to  teach  our 
English  country  gentlefolk  how  to  eiijoy  the  good  the 
gods  provide  them?  Who  ever  before  invited  two 
hundred  people  to  a  Twelflh-Night  feast,  and  enter- 
tained them  with  a  Masque  of  Ben  Jonscm's  in  a  hall 
lighted  by  fifty  torch-bearers  in  the  costume  of  old 
English  beef-eaters?  Who  ever  had  the  French  actors 
down  from  London,  or  engaged  a  military  band  a 
dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  year?  Why,  asked 
"the  world,"  why  did  not  the  Brackenburys  follow  this 
admirable  example,  and  do  something  really  enterpris- 
ing for  society  in  general? 

What  the  world  did  not  know,  and  did  not  even 
guess,  was  that  Lancelot  Brackenbury  still  looked  upon 
himself  as  "a  steward."  A  steward  he  had  called 
himself  that  evening  when  Mr.  Marrables  carried  his 
point,  twelve  years  and  more  ago;  and  a  steward,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  he  still  deemed  himself.  That 
more    than    seventeen  years    should    have    gone    by 
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sinee  hi^  brother's  disappearance,  weighed  with  him 
ttot  ^me  jot*  Five  years  after  that  disaj^arance,  he 
had  seen  him— seen  him  face  to  face  in  the  flesh.  He 
was  alive  then;  why  should  he  not  be  alive  now? 
Come  what  might,  Lancelot  would  never  cease  to  be- 
Jieve  that  he  was  living  till  he  knew  him  to  be  dead. 

It  was  a  subject  upon  which  he  and  Winifred  sel- 
dom spofce.  His  vehemence  had  so  impressed  her  at 
tiie  first,  that  she  believed  he  had  in  very  truth  met 
Cuthbert  Brackenbury  that  night  of  the  great  eruption. 
But  when  nothing  more  came  of  it,  and  when  the 
Petrucelli  family  were  sought  out  and  questioned,  and 
all  questioning  proved  fruitless — then  Winifred  began 
to  think  that,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mc«nent,  her 
husband  had  been  mistaken.  As  for  Mr.  Fink,  he 
treated  the  whole  thing  as  an  illusion.  He  also  saw 
the  ihan,  and  he  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
ground,  however  slight,  for  Lord  Brackenbuiy's  Me 
fixe.  The  man  was  a  big,  rough,  common-looking  man, 
no  more  like  the  lost  lord  than  he  was  himself  like 
Hercules.  So  by-and-by,  finding  that  his  wife  and  his 
only  witness  were  both  incredulous,  Lancelot  dropped 
the  subject,  and  Winifred  hoped  aft^  awhile  that  he 
had  forgotten  it.  But  he  never  forgot  it;  and  his  con- 
victiim  never  wavered. 

And  now  Lancelot  and  Winifred  have  been  twelve 
years  married;  and  twelve  years  and  six  months  have 
passed  since  Mr.  Marrables  prevailed  upon  Lancelot  to 
prove  his  brother's  will;  and  seventeen  years  and  one 
month  have  gone  by  since  Cuthbert,  Lord  Bracken- 
bury,  bought  his  diamonds  in  (renoa  and  vanished 
from  the  high  road  between  Borghetto  and  La  Spezzia. 

It   is   May — the   second   day   of  May;    and   the 
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BraxDkenburys  are  still  at  Brackenbmy  Coiirt;  though 
intending  to  go  up  to  town  in  the  coiirse  of  another 
week.  Lancelot  has  been  out  since  half-past  five  this 
beautiful  fresh  May  morning,  and  Lady  Brack^ibury 
is  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  lawn,  outside  the  break- 
fast^room  windows.  Time  has  dealt  tenderly  with  this 
Winifred  whom  the  critical  Cochrane  was  fain  to  ad- 
mire when  she  fed  he?:  pigeons  in  the  courtyard  at 
Langtrey  Grange.  More  than  ever  now  should  she 
liave  been  painted  by  that  excellent  limner,  Paris 
Bordone.  Her  figure  has  acquired  the  gracious  stateli- 
ness  which  so  especially  characterises  Bordone's  noble 
Venetian  ladies.  The  red  gold  in  her  chestnut  hair 
catches  the  sunlight  as  she  walks.  Her  long  skirt . 
sweeps  after  her,  like  a  train.  One  would  like  to  see 
her  dressed  in  true  Venetian  style,  in  robe  of  white 
and  gold  brocade,  with  a  feather  fan  in  her  hand, 
and  a  rope  of  pfearls  twisted  in  the  loose  coils  of 
her  hair. 

Suddenly,  the  breakfast-room  door  is  opened,  and 
a  gentleman  comes  across  the  room,  and  out  through 
the  open  window. 

"At  last!"  she  says,  gladly. 
^  "At  last>  dearest     You  have  not  waited  for  me?" 
•  "We  waited  till  nine;  and  then  the  boys  were  so 
hungry  that  they  would  have  eateii  me,  if  I  had  not 
rung  for  breakfast.     But  you  must  be  hungry,  too?" 

"Tremendously." 

"And  old  Lois?" 
,,  "She  died  about  twenty  minutes  after  I  got  there 
+— quite  painlessly  arid  unconsciously.     It  was  a  mere 
ceasing  of  the  breath.     No  more." 

"And  she  said  nothing?" 
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"She  muttered  something  once;  but  it  was  almost 
inaudible.  I  fancied  I  caught  the  word  "fire,"  and  I 
thought,  perhaps,  she  was  dreaming  of  her  grandmother 
at  the  stake." 

"And — you  are  disappointed,  Lancelot?" 

"Well,  no "  he  replies,  with  an  impatient  sigh. 
"Nothing  in  tliat  way  disappoints  me  now.  I  expect 
nothing.  I  have  given  up  expecting  anything.  Still, 
as  she  had  once  spoken — years  ago — ^there  was  just  a 
chance  that  she  might  speak  again.  Anyhow,  I  am 
glad  I  was  there  when  she  died." 

With  this,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  remarked  that 
it  was  more  than  half-past  ten,  and  turned  back  to  the 
breakfast-room. 

As  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  the  door  flew 
open,  and  three  noisy  boys,  one  carrying  a  post-bag, 
burst  into  the  room. 

"Incursion  of  the  barbarians!"  said  Lancelot, 
laughing.  "There,  now!  don't  all  talk  at  once.  Well, 
Cuthbert,  what  about  that  pony?" 

"I've  just  been  round  to  the  stables,  papa.  Carter 
says  I  mustn't  ride  him  for  two  or  three  days;  but 
Sam  Leigh  has  looked  at  his  foot,  and  so  have  I,  and 
we  don't  either  of  us  believe  there's  anything  the 
matter  with  it!" 

"If  Carter  says  you  mustn't  ride  him,  my  boy, 
there  is  no  appeal.  Sam  Leigh's  opinion  is  worth  a 
trifle  less  than  nothing;  and  as  for  you — you  are  a 
baby." 

"A  baby!  You  call  a  fellow  who  was  eleven  last 
birthday  a  baby!  Herbert  and  Wilfred  are  babies,  if 
you  like!" 

Whereupon  Herbert,  aged  seven,  and  Wilfred,  aged 
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five,  m^^ke  an  iodignaiit  raid  upon  the  biUAered  ioast, 
and. retire  ladea  with  spoil.  .  <    . 

*^We  ,^e  waiting  for  papa  to  »open  the  ppst^bag" 
says  tady  Brackentftiiy,  ,  pouring  out  ber  husband's 
coffee.  ,  ,  .;    ;.  ,     ,  ■    ..   . 

So  Lancelot  unlocks  the  bag,  and  transfers  the 
dijty  of  sorting  its  contents  to  his  wife.;  .. 

"Two  for  Miss  Purcell"  (Miss  Purcell  is  the  younget 
boys',  goy^emess);  "three  for  you,  Lancelot;  land  ever 
so  n)^ny — seven,  I  declare!— for  me;  to  say  nothing 
of  papers  and  pamphlets.  Mine  look  like  invitatiqas* 
Yours  look  like  business  —  No!  this  one.  is  in  Mr. 
Cochrane's  writing.'* 

Lancelot  laid  his  three  letters  beside  his  platej,  and 
went  on  chattiqig  with  his  boys  and  eating  his  br^at- 
fast  Lady  Brackenbury,  opening  her  own  budget,  an- 
nqunced  the  contents  of  each  letter  as  she  msidiit. 

"From  the  Frenchays — an  invitation  to  dine  on  thfi 
sixteenth]  we  shall,  bq  gone  to  towix  Afternoon  .party 
at  the  Endells  on  the  niath— tlbe  v#ry  day  we  iiAve 
fixed  for  starting.  Countess  Castelrossoi,  for  the  eighth 
— *to  meet  the  American  Minister;  a  Transatlantic 
breakfast.  Midday.'  What  does  she  mean  by  'a  Trans- 
atlantic breakfast?'  Well,  we  have  no  eaoga^meiUj, 
and  it  is  sure  to  be  something  new  suad  pleasant.  .Shall 
I  say  we  will  go?" 

Lancelot  does  not  answer.  The  boys  have  seen  a 
rabbit  cross  the  lawn,  and  have . rushed ,  oat  wdth  a 
whoop  and  a  halloo;  and  now  he  is  looking  at  his 
letters.  The  first  he  opens  is  short,  and  written  in  a 
smooth,  clear  hand  He  knows  the  iisMadwriting  well; 
it  is  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Blake,  who  is  Mr. 
Marrables'  junior  and  acting  partner.    The  next,  from 
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the  same  writer,  encloses  a  letter  which  looks  veiy 
long  and  very  business-like,  and  is  written  on  Bath- 
post  paper.  All  these  Lancelot  reads  in  turn,  look- 
ing grave  the  vrhile^  and  somewhat  perplexed.  His 
gravity  and  his  perplexity  seem  to  increase  as  he 
reads  on. 

"Your  letters  do  not  annoy  you,  dear?"  says  Lady 
Brackenbuiy,  anxiously. 

"Well,  yes — a  little.  Marrables  wants  to  see  me; 
and  it  is  a  bore  to  have  to  go  over  to  Singleton  to- 
day." 

"To-day?" 

"So  he  says;  if  I  can  spare  time  to  ride  across." 

"But  after  being  called  up  this  morning  at  five, 
and  riding  fourteen  miles  before  breakfast  .  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing!" 

"Mr.  Marrables'  business  cannot  be  very  urgent. 
Why  not  go  to-morrow?" 

"It  is  Blake  who  writes.  He  sajrs  Marrables  will 
himself  be  at  the  office  to-day— a  rare  event,  rather; 
fctf  the  old  man  seldom  goes  to  business  now.  No;  I 
will  go  to-day." 

Then,  noting  an  enquiring  look  upon  her  face,  he 
adds,  carelessly: — 

"It's  about  some  old  claim  or  other.  I  don't  quite 
understand  it." 

"You  have  not  opened  Mr.  Cochrane's  letter  yet?" 

"By  Jove  I  no — I  had  forgotten  it." 

And  so  he  opens  his  third  lettet;  from  which,  as 
he  unfolds  it,  a  couple  of  newspaper  cuttings  fall  out. 

"What  have  we  here,  I  wonder?*' 

But  at  the  first  printed  words  which  meet  his  eye, 
his  face  flushes  darkly.   He  crushes  thfem  m  his  hand; 
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glanced  through  the  letter;  thrusts  them  all  together 
into  his  pocket;  and,  rising  hastily,  says: — 

"Don't  ask  me  about  Cochrane's  letter,  Winifred — 
at  least,  not  now.  It's  all  about  town  talk  and  club 
scandals — neither  amusing  nor  edifying." 

"I  don't  care  in  the  least  for  town  talk  or  club 
scandals,"  replies  Lady  Brackenbury,  smiling;  "and  I 
never  desire  to  know  anything  that  you  would  rather 
not  tell  me.     Am  I  not  the  best  of  wives?" 

"The  best  in  the  world  1 — but  then  you  have  the 
best  of  husbands." 

"I  know,  at  all  events,  that  I  have  a  husband  who 
never  keeps  a  real  secret  from  me." 

Then  Lancelot  rings  for  Church — the  same  grave 
and  reverend  Church — and  sends  word  round  to  the 
stables  that  he  will  have  "Duchess  May"  saddled  im- 
mediately. 

His  shortest  way  to  Singleton  lies  under  The  Ridge, 
past  Abel  Brunt's  cottage,  and  through  those  same 
green  lanes  in  which  Winifred  met  Lettice  Leigh  the 
day  after  old  Miss  Langtrey  was  buried.  How  all 
things  have  changed  since  then!  The  cottage,  no 
longer  a  ruin,  is  a  comfortable  dwelling,  inhabited  by 
one  of  the  Brackenbury  gamekeepers;  and  Abel  Brunt's 
ghost  is  as  dead  as  himself.  Lettice  Leigh  has  taken 
Joan's  place  at  Langtrey  Grange,  where  Bridget  (now 
very  old  and  infirm)  reigns  with  undivided  sway  as 
housekeeper  and  care-taker.  "Little  Sam,"  a  strapping 
lad  of  sixteen,  is  in  Lancelot's  service  as  a  stable-help 
at  the  Court;  and  Joan,  married  to  the  Danebridge 
blacksmith,  is  the  mother  of  seven  sturdy  boys  and 
girls. 

But  Lancelot  is  thinking  of  his  letters,  and  not  of 
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the  flight  of  time;  and  presently,  when  he  comes  to 
the  green  lanes,  he  lets  "Duchess  May"  drop  into  a 
walk,  while  he  reads  them  all  again. 
First  come  the  two  from  Mr.  Blake. 


No.  I. 

*'Siflgleton,  May  I,  18—. 

"Dear  Lord  Brackenbury, 
"Mr.  Marrables  requests  me  to  say  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  confer  with  you  upon  a  matter  of  business  when 
convenient.  He  would  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon 
you,  but  that  the  business,  he  conceives,  will  be  better  dis- 
cussed at  our  office.  If  you  will  kindly  name  an  early  day, 
my  partner  will  come  into  Singleton  to  meet  you. 
"I  am,  dear  Lord  Brackenbury, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Gilbert  Blake. 

"To  Lord  Brackenbury." 

No.  2. 

"Singleton,  May  I,  18—. 

"Dear  Lord  Brackenbury, 

*^ Since  I  wrote  you  this  morning,  I  have  received  the 
enclosed  communication  from  Messrs.  Fawcett^  Clarke,  and 
Fawcett.  As  the  matter  to  which  Mr,  Marrables  had  pro- 
posed to  draw  your  attention  seems  to  be  assuming  graver 
proportions,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  favour  us 
with  a  visit  to-morrow,  the  2nd  inst.  In  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  convenient  to  you  to  come  over  here,  Mr.  Marrablfis  will 
be  at  the  office  between  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

"  We  regret  being  obliged  to  break  so  delicate  a  matter 
to  you  by  letter;  having  fully  intended  to  reserve  the  dis- 
closure of  the  business  in  hand  for  a  viva  voce  explana-! 
tion. 
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^n  may  a^dd  that,  sdthougih.we  had  heard  some  singular 
reports,  and  knew  that  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Clarke,  and  Faw- 
cett  were  busying  themselves  in  the  matter,  this  is  the  first 
direct  communication  we  have  received  fi-om  the  finn. 
"J  am,  my  dear  Lord  Brackenbury, 

^*  Yours  faithfufly, 

<<  Gilbert  Blake* 
**To  Lord  Brackenbury." 

"Singleton,  May  i,  i8 — . 
"Dear  Sirs, 

*^We  have  received  instructions  to  address  to  you,  as 
solicitors  to  the  Brackenbury  family,  a  communication  which 
will  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  as  much  surprise  to  you  as  in 
fact  the  circimwtances  caused  to  ourselves  when  we  received 
instructions  in  the  matter.  The  disappearance  and  sup- 
posed death  of  Cuthbert  Lord  Brackenbury  seventeen  years 
ago^  have  now  been  accepted  as  fact  for  so  long  a  time  that 
at  first  sight  we  could  hardly  credit  what  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  announce  to  you  as  a  matter  of  certainty-— namely, 
that  he  is  alive  and  in  England.  The  documentary  evidence 
which  he  has  placed  in  our  hands,  comprising  various  letters 
from  Miss  Winifred  Savage  (to  whom  his  lordship  was 
formerly  engaged  in  marriage);  letters  from  his  steward, 
his  brother,  and  other  friends;  the  diary  which  he  kept  of 
his  travels  on  the  continent  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  sup- 
posed td  be  lost;  including  hotel-bills  and  various  me- 
moranda (besides  an  inventory  of  certain  diamonds  and 
other  important  papers),  places  his  identity  beyond  doubt; 
and  we  therefore  submit  the  proposal  we  are  instructed  to 
make  before  his  brother  through  you  with  every  confidence 
that  it  will  be  accepted. 

"We  have  to  explain  in  the  first  instance  that  Lord 
Brackenbury's  object  is  not  to  disturi>  the  existing  arrange- 
ments. At  the  time  when  he  was  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  brigands,  he  hsid  in  fact  taken  steps  to  in- 
dulge his  taste  for  a  wandering  life^  and  has  since  that  time 
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l»een  traveffing  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He  had  pur- 
chased some  valuable  diamonds  shortly  before  his  disap- 
pearance; and  upon  the  proceeds  of  this  purchase' he  ha$ 
been  living  up  to  the  present  time. 

"We  are  instructed  tb  address  this  comniunication  to 
your  client  m  afoiendly  spirit,  and  although  our  client  is  in 
a  pasitioti  to  claim  his  estates  and  dignities,  he  wishes  us  to 
convey  to  you  the  assurance  that  such  is  not  his  intention. 
As  however  he  has  expended  during  his  travels  the  greater 
portion  of  the  m<mey  which  he  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
diamonds,  he  finds  himself  in  need  of  further  supplies,  and 
is  reluctantly  c^hged  fo  apply  to  his  brother  for  a  portion 
of  that  property  of  which  he  might,  if  he  thought  well,  Claim 
the  whole.  We  are  instructed  therefore  toinforrti  you  that 
if  your  client  will  place  #25,000  at  his  broHvcr's  disposal,^ 
that  sum  will  meet  all  his  needs;  and  having  received  it,  he 
wiExiisturb  him  no  further. 

"You  will  of  course  accept  this  letter  as  without  pre- 
jjudice  in  case  the  proposal  we  have  made  is  not  accepted. 
"We  are,  dear  Sirs, 

"Yours  truly, 
"Fawcett,  Clarke,  and  Fawcett. 

"To  Messrs.  Marrables  and  Blake." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Blake's  l^tters^  auad  for  the  astound- 
ii^  commiuxiicalioQ  ftom  Fawcett,  Clarke,  and  Fawcett. 
This  last  he  reads  twice  over,  and  each  time  with 
more  pain  and  more  wonder.  Then  he  goes  through 
Cochrane's  note  once  more. 


"ImperatorClub,  May  I,  18—. 
"My  dear  Brackenbury, 
"I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  you  for  the  last  week 
but  though  I  have  twice  taken  up  my  pen  to  do  so,  I  have 
thrice  laid  it  down  again— not  Jaiowiitg,  in  trutl^  how  to  put 
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the  thing  I  wanted  to  say.  Today,  however,  my  atteotioii 
having  been .  called  to  a  paragraph  in  The  Gourt  Herald 
(which  I  ©odose),  I  feel  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  afe 
a  friend  if  I  kept  silence  longer.  The  Toc9m  cutting  ap^ 
peared  some  few  days  ago. 

"As  those  concerned  are  always  the  last  to  hear  reports 
of  this  kind,  I  conclude  you  know  nothing  about  these 
ridiculous  rumours  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  been  flying 
about  town  for  the  last  ten  days  or  so.  I  would  suggest 
your  writing  a  few  lines  at  once  (for  publication)  to  the 
editor  of  The  Court  Herald.  As  for  The  Tocsm,  it  is  such  a 
scurrilous  print,  and  so  little  read  in  decent  society,  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  left  unnoticed. 

"I  am  truly  sorry,  my  dear  friend,  to  be  such  a  disagree- 
able correspondent,  but  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  what 
is  going  on. 

"Ever  yours, 

"Horace  Cochrane. 

"To  the  Lord  Brackenbury. " 


"  P.S.— Cuttings  enclosed  "  :— 

From  **T^e  Court  Herald,''  May  I,  i8— .— **It  is  confidently 

rumoured  that  Lord  B y,   whose  extraordinary  disappearance 

under  very  suspicious  circumstances  was  the  talk  of  Europe  some 
seventeen  years  ago ,  has  re-appeared  to  claim  his  title  and  estates. 

The  claim  is  likely  to  be  disputed;  and  Lord  B y  has,   we 

understand,   put  his  case  into  the  hands  of  an  eminent   (north- 
country)  legal  firm, " 

From  '*The  Tocsin,''  April  26,  18— .—** Another  chapter  is 
about  to  be  added  to  the  Romance  of  the  Peerage.  Lord  Bracken- 
bury,  who  was  lost  on  the  Riviera  with  ;^30,ooo  worth  of  diamonds 
about  his  person  on  the  iSth  of  April,  18 — ,  proves  to  have  been, 
after  all,  neither  robbed  nor  murdered.  Yielding  to  an  ill-regulated 
taste  for  a  nomadic  life,  he  has,  it  would  appear,  spent  his  time 
and  his  money  in  wandering  'from  Indus  to  the  Pole;*  but,  weary 

.„...,  ^oogle  * 
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.  of  this  vagabond  existence,  is  shortly  about  to  resume  his  place  in 
society.  That  place,  however,  has  for  many  years  been  filled  by 
the  present  peer,  his  lordship's  brother  and  heir  presumptive,  who 
will  hardly  vacate  it  without  a  struggle.  The  lawyers,  it  is  said, 
are  making  active  preparations  on  both  sides. '' 
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CHAPTER  II.       ^ 

"THERE  ARE  THREE  RICHMOKDS  m  THE  FIELD.^*    ^ 

> 

"I  WISH  we  could  have  settled  this  unpleasant  bijsS 
ness  without  troubling  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Blake. 

Lancelot,  looking  pale  and  anxious,  drew  his  chair? 
to  the  table,  and  took  from  his  pocket  the  letters  and 
enclosures  which  he  had  that  morning  received  froc- 
the  firm.  < 

"Oh,  but  that  would  have  been  inapossible ! "  ^ 
repHed.  - 

"Yes — having  Fawcett  and  Clarke  to  deal  with/V 

"That  is  what  troubles  me!"  said  Lancelot.     Hu 
cannot  conceive  why  he  should  have  gone  to  Fawce**  • 
and  Clarke — or  to  any  lawyer  at  all.    Why  did  be  nc- 
come  to  me,  ox  write  to  me,  himself?" 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Mr.  Marrables^ 
"Of  whom  are  you  speaking?" 

"Of  Cuthbert— of  my  brother.     Whom  else?" 

Mr.  Marrables  and  his  partner  exchanged  looks  of 
profound  astonishment. 

"But — but,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  little  lawyer^ 
"you  don't  surely  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  is 
anything  but  a  case  of  imposture?" 

"It  is  no  imposture." 

"Excuse  me;  if  your  brother  were  really  living" 

"My  brother  is  living." 

Again  the  partners  looked  at  each  other.  They 
knew  neither  what  to  think,  nor  what  to  say. 
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Tlie  old  gentleman — dapper  still,  though  betraying 
his  added  years  by  a  dimmed  look  in  the  eye,  a  droop* 
'ing  of  the  wrinkled  eyelid,  a  tremulousness  of  the  hand 
— took  off,  and  wiped  his  glasses. 

"When  you  say,  my  dear  lord,  that  the  late  Lord 
rackenbiuy  is  still  living,  you  mean,  I  presume,  that 
)u  still  cherish  an  inward  hope  and  conviction  to  that 
'    1ect?" 

"I  mean  that  I  know  he  is  living;  that  I  have  seen 
him,  face  to  face." 

"Seen  him?     God  bless  my  soul!     This  is  most 
traordinary.     When    and  where  did  you  see  him? 
t  at  Fawcett  and  Clarke's?" 
Lancelot  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said,  gloomily.     "Not  in  England — not 
V.    Twelve  years  ago;  when  I  was  in  South  Italy, 
out  two  months  after  our  marriage.     It  is  a  long 
r>  ->ry;  but  I  will  make  it  as  short  as  I  can." 

rr  Then  he  told  them  about  that  day  at  the  old  villa, 
and  about  that  night  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius;  and 
tie  said  how,  not  seeing  his  brother's  face  the  first 
time,  he  did  not  dare  to  feel  certain;  but,  meeting 
him  that  second  time,  he  was  convinced  beyond  pos- 
sibility-of  doubt. 

The  lawyers  listened  attentively;  the  younger  man 
pencilling  a  few  notes  from  time  to  time;  the  elder 
partner  now  and  then  interrupting  with  a  question. 
"In  a  naval  uniform,  did  you  say?" 
"Well,  you  can't  call  a  gold  band  and  brass  but- 
tons a  'uniform.*" 

"More  the  style  of  a  mate  on  board  a  P.  and  O., 
or  an  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer?"  suggested  Mr.  Blake. 
"Yes;  just  that."  .„,... ,GooQl. 
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"And  the  second  time?''  isked  Mr.  Marrables.  **How 
was  he  dressed  the  second  time?" 

"Ah,  that  I  can't  tell  you!  I  looked  only  at  his 
face." 

"But  there  were  a  number  of  seame^,  ycnl  said, 
giving  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  fartn^house. 
Was  he  one  of  them?" 

"That  is  what  I  don*t  know.  The  widow  Petrucellii 
it  seems,  had  a  relation  who  was  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel  lying  in  harbour  at  the  time;  and  it  was  his 
men  whom  we  saw  about  the  yatds." 

"You  sought  the  vessel  out,  afterwards?" 

"I  sought  out  the  Petrucelli  family,  consisting  of  a 
widow  with  ever  so  many  soAs  and  daughters  and 
grandchildren.  They  had  taken  refuge  with  friends  at 
a  place  about  sixteen  miles  from  Naples.  1  had  the 
greatest  diflSculty  to  trace  them;  but,  of  course,  when 
I  did  find  th^m,  I  asked  all  the  questions  I  could  think 
of.  Their  relative's  vessel,  however,  was  by  that  time 
gone  off  upon  a  cruise;  and  they  assured  me  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  least  answering  to  my  description 
of  Cuthbert  among  the  crew." 

"But — excuse  me  for  cross-examining  you — wiien 
you  saw  this  man,  as  you  say,  face  to  face,  why  did 
you  not  stop  him?    Why  did  you  not  speak  to  him?'* 

"How  could  I  delay,  while  there  were  still  human 
beings  in  that  house  upon  which  the  lava  was  ad- 
vancing? As  it  was,  I  hesitated.  I  felt  for  a  moment 
as  if  I  must  follow  him!  And  you  will  remember,  if 
I  had  spoken,  he  would  not  have  heard  me.  He  evi- 
dently spoke  to  me;  but  I  did  not  hear  a  sound." 

"If  you  recognized  him,  why  should  not  he  have 
recognized  you?" 
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/**Well^  I  had  lost  my  hat  some  minutes  before, 
and  the  guide  had  given  me  his — a  great  slouch  that 
protected  my  eyes>  but  disguised  me  completely." 

"And  were  there  actually  people  in  the  house?" 
j  "There  was  one  man — a  tramp — to  whom,  among 
others,  the  PetrucelH  had  given  shelter  for  the  night; 
for  everyone  believed,  you  know,  that  La  Cercola  and 
San  Loren:50  were  as  safe  as  Naples  itself.  The  fellow 
was  lying  in  a, dead  stupor — drunk,  I  believe — in  a 
sort  of  hayloft;  all  the  rest  halving  escaped.  We  got 
him  out  somehow — Fink  and  I — but  it  was  a  hard 
inatter;  and  the  roof  fell  in  a  minute  or  two  after- 
wards." . 

"You  may  just  note,  Mr.  Blake,  that  each  time  my 
lord  beUeved  that  he  recognized  his  brother,  there  were 
seamen  present,"  said  Mr.  Marrables. 
,       "feach  time;  and  when  you  remember  Cuthbert's 
passion  for  the  sea  .  .  .  ." 

"Ah!  but,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't  believe  it  was 
he,  any  more  than  I  believe  in  this  client  of  Messrs. 
Fawcett  and  Clarke!" 

"I  tell  you,  Marrables,  that  I  am  positive — as  posi- 
tive as  pf  my  oynx  identity!"  ^^ 

,  "But  the  motive,  my  dear  friend — the  motive  for 
thi^  long  disappearance." 

"The  motive?  God  knows!  We  hear  of  men  who 
disappear  and  let  their  families  mourn  them  for  dead; 
and  who  have  apparently  no  other  motive  than  a  desire 
to  begin  life  afresh,  and  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of 
society."  * 

"When  a  man, of  qalture  and  refinement  does  that 
sort  of  thing,  it  generally  means  that  he  has  contracted 
a  low  marriage,"  said  Mr.  Blake;  "and  that  is  a  folly 
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which  would  never  have  been  conunitted  by  the  late 
Lord  Brackenbury/' 

"You  told  us,  I  think,  that  there  was  a  lady  with 
this  man?"  said  Mr.  Marrables,  enquiringly. 

"That  day  at  the  villa— yes." 

"And  she  looked  Hke  a  lady?" 

"I  think  so." 

Mr.  Marrables  stroked  his  chin,  and  then  said^ 
smiling-: — 

"There  are  three  Eichmonds  in  tiie  fidd." 

"Three  Richmonds?" 

"There  is  the  man  whom  you  saw  at  the  villa; 
there  is  the  man  whom  you  saw  the  night  of  the 
eruption;  and  there  is  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Clarke's 
claimant.  Now,  my  dear  friend — a  moment's  patience! 
The  man  you  saw  at  the  villa,  accompanied  by  a  lady, 
wore  a  kind  of  uniform;  and  commanded  a  boat's 
crew.  Richmond  the  First.  The.  man  you  saw  the 
night  of  the  eruption  was  either  a  chance  looker-on, 
who  made  himself  useful,  as  you  did,  or  he  was  a 
common  seaman  or  peasant  Richmond  the  Second. 
Finally,  we  have  the  man  who,  according  to  Fawcett 
and  Clarke,  has  led  a  wandering  life,  spent  his  money, 
and  wants  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  This  gentle- 
man is  evidently  neither  of  the  previous  Richmonds. 
He  is  Richmond  the  Third." 

"Then,  Marrables,  you  refuse  to  accept  my  positive 
testimony — the  testimony  of  my  own  eyes?" 

"I  think  your  mind  was  pre-disposed  to  receive  a 
certain  impression,  and  that  you  were  in  both  in- 
stances mistaken.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
present  question  is  how  to  deal  with  Richmond  the 
Third/'  : 
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^  Then^  they  discussed'  this  question  of  dealing  with 
Richmond  the  Third,  and  mth  Richmond  the  Thifd's 
4egal  ^^Visers.  Fawcett  and  Clarke's  letters  mentioned 
certain  proofe  of  identity  which  had  been  lodged  in 
their  hands.  To  examine  these  proofs,  and  to  obtain 
a  personal  interview  with  their  client,  were  obviously 
the  first  steps  which  should  be  taken.  Upon  these 
pdnts,  Lancelot  and  his  lawyers  were  agreed.  It  was 
accordingly  settled  that  Messrs.  Marrables  and  Blake 
should  write  to  Messrs*  Faweett  and  Clarke,  expressing 
Lord  Brackenbury's  willingness  to  meet  their  client 
and  examine  his  proofs  of  identity  at  such  time  and 
in  such  place  as  might  best  suit  that  gentleman's 
convenience* 

Then  Lancelot  rose  to  go;  but  stopped  half-way 
to  the  door,  and  pulled  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

^*Look  here,"  he  said,  "I  had  forgotten  to  show 
you  this.  It  is  from  my  friend  Cochrane.  Tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it." 

Mr,  Marrables  received  it  with  the  deference  due 
to  a  letter  written  by  the  Conservative  representative 
of  the  boroctgh  of  Singleton;  but  his  face  was  grave 
when  he  laid  it  down. 

"It  is  a  base  plot,"  he  said;  "a  base  and  a  deep- 
laid  plot;  and  they  jnean  fighting," 

"But  those  paragraphs  from  ^Tke  Tocsin*  and  ^Tke 
Court  Heruld'?'' 

"Written  in  Fawcett  and  Clarke's  office." 

"Good  heavens! — why?  If  it  be  true— if  it  be 
only  true — he  has  but  to  come  to  me,  to  put  out  his 
hand,  and  all  I  have  is  hisl  Twenty-five  thousand 
pounds?  What  are  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  com^ 
pared  with  what  I  owe  him?     You  know  how  little  I 
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have  spent  of  his  money,  Marrables;  you  know  how  it 
has  accumulated,  and  to  what  an  enonnoiis  total  it 
has  mounted  during  these  seventeen  yeais.  It  is  all 
his.  The  estates  are  all  his;  the  title  is  his — ^he  has 
but  to  claim  them!" 

"And  he  would  come  to  you — he  would  put  out 
his  hand,  if  it  were  he!     Remember  the  affection  that 

subsisted  between  your  brother  and  yowrself " 

"I  do  remember  it-^that  is  what  cuts  me  deepest!" 
" — Look  at  the  antecedents  of  Fawcett  and  Clarke; 
think  of  Stephen  Langtre/s  ruin  and  death;  and  then 
ask  yourself  if  the  late  lord  ^ould  ever  have  put  him- 
self into  their  hands.  Is  it  credible?  Is  it  possible? 
My  dear  Lord  Brackenbury,  does  not  your  own  ex- 
cellent sense  show  you  that  your  beloved  brother  would 
never  have  acted  in  this  fashion,  and  that  the  very 
course  pursued  by  Fawcett  and  Clarke's  client  proves 
him  to  be  an  impostor?" 

Lancelot  paused;  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  said: — 
"Upon  my  soul,  Marrables,  I  begin  to  think  you 
are  right.    Invite  the  man  to  meet  me;  and  we  will 
so(Mi  see  whether  he  is  an  impostor  or  not" 

"I  will  invite  him  with  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
rables. "Or  rather,  I  will  invite  Fawcett  and  Clarke 
to  invite  him.    But  he  will  not  come." 
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CHAPTER   IIL 
MR.  MARRABLES  TELLS  A  LIE. 

Had  Mr.  Marrables  been  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Ddphic  oracle,  he  could  not  have  prophecied  more 
correctly.  "I  will  invite  him  with  pleasure,"  he  said; 
"but  he  will  not  come." 

He  did  invite  "him,"  and  in  these  terms: — 

'*  Singleton,  May  2nd,  18—. 
"DEAR  Sirs, 
"We  have  received  your  favour  of  the  ist  inst.,  and  have 
communicated  with  our  client  in  reference  to  the  claim  made 
by  you  on  behalf  of  a  gentleman  whom  you  state  to  be  his 
brother.  It  appears  to  us  that  if  your  client  is  really  the 
person  he  represents  himself  to  be,  his  identity  can  be 
established  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  at  a  personal  inter- 
view with  ours ;  and  if  so,  all  arrangements  for  the  future  are 
matters  for  discussion,  not  between  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
parties,  but  between  the  brothers  themselves.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  invite  you  to  make  an  appointment  for  a 
meeting  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  gentleman  under 
whose  instructions  you  are  acting  will  thus  have  every  facility 
to  establish  his  identity.  It  will  perhaps  be  convenient  to 
arrange  this  meeting  at  our  office  on  an  early  day  next 
week. 

"We  are,  dear  Sirs, 
**  Yours  truly, 

"MARRABLES  AND  BLAKE. 

"To  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Clarke,  and  Fawcett" 
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To  which  courteous  invitation  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Clarke,,  and  Fawcett,  after  two  days'  delay^  returned 
the  following  reply:— 

**Singletoiv  May  5th,  iS— . 
"Dear  Sirs, 
"We  duly  received  yours  of  the  2nd  inst.,  which  we  have 
laid  before  our  client.  We  regret  that  you  should  deem  it 
necessary  to  propose  a  personal  interview,  as  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  painfuL  Our  client 
and  his  brother  have  been  so  long  parted,  and  such  great 
domestic  changes  have  occurred  during  that  time,  that  our 
client  feels  it  would  be  better  the  meeting  should  not  take 
place.  We  shall,  however,  be  happy  ourselves  to  meetypw, 
and,  if  you  think  fit,  your  cHent,  whenever  you,  please ;  and 
we  are  satisfied  we  can  place  documentary  evidence  of 
identity  before  you  which  will  remove  any  doubt  from  the 
mind  of  yourselves  or  your  client.  Having  regard,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  our  client  prefers  not  to  resume  his  rank  and 
position,  but  to  leave  England  as  soon  as  possible,  we  think 
it  desirable  that  he  should  retain  his  incagnito,  and  that  the 
transaction  should  take  place  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
privacy.  We  need  hardly  add  that  our  client  has  not  the 
least  wish  to  have  recourse  to  a  public  Court  of  Law;  but,  if 
his  very  moderate  requirements  are  provided  for  in  the 
manner  we  propose,  would  prefer  to  leave  his  brother's  pre- 
sent position  wholly  undisturbed.  We  shall  therefore  be 
happy  to  attend  at  your  office,  on. Tuesday  next,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  "We  are,  dear  Sirs, 

"Yours  truly, 
-    "Fawcett,  Clarke,  and  Fawcett. 
**To  Mt^&ri.  Marrables  and  Blake.'' 

Then  Mr.  Marrables  himself  wrote  to  Lancelot, 
advising  that  for  the- present,  at  all  events,  Fawcett 
and  Clarke's  proposal  should  be  entertained. 
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'*We  can  but  investigate  their  so-called  'docu- 
mentary evidence/"  he  said,  "and  thence  take  what- 
soever new  departure  may  seem  expedient.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  may  tell  you  that  we  believe  we  have 
found  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  mysterious 
claimant,  whom  I  have  more  than  once  been  tempted 
to  regard  as  a  purely  mythical  personage*  The  Faw- 
cetts  have  a  client  in  Macclesfield  with  whom  they 
are  in  daily  communication.  Frank  Fawcett  has  been 
over  there  repeatedly  within  the  last  fortnight  or  three 
weeks;  frequently  running  up  by  the  morning  express^ 
and  returning  the  same  night.  We  sent  one  of  our 
junior  clerks  to  Macclesfield  last  evening  to  find  out 
what  he  could  in  the  town.  He  is  a  sharp  fellow, 
and  will  not,  I  think,  come  back  empty-handed.*' 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Marrables  wrote  again. 

**  Singleton,  May  yih,  i8— . 
"My  dear  Lord  Brackenbury, 
"The  mysterious  client  at  Macclesfield  is  a  Mr.  Compton. 
He  is  staying  at  the  York  Hotel;  and,  in  so  far  as  our  clerk 
could  learn,  seems  to  be  spending  his  money  pretty  freely. 
He  is  described  as  tall,  light-complexioned,  and  about  forty- 
five  or  forty-seven  years  of  age.  I  mean  to  see  this  gentle- 
man with  my  own  eyes  before  many  days  are  over.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  look  for  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  here  to- 
morrow. 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 
"Yours  faithfully, 

"Edward  Marrables. 

"To  Lord  Brackenbury. " 

Not  for  many  years  had  Mr.  Marrables  gone  sd 
frecjuently  to  the  office,  orwritten  so  many  bujsiness 
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letters  with  his  own  h^nd.  R)r,  it  must  be  remenrt)cre<i, 
he  was  npw  four  score  aad  ^^yexk  years  of  agej  and, 
notwithstanding  the  keenness  of  his  intellect  and  the 
extraordinary  vigour  of  his  physique,  he  was  in  truth 
a  very  old  gentleman.  Old  as  h^  was,  however,  be 
was  not  to  be  daunted  by  even  so  serious  an  undqc* 
taking  as  the  journey  to  Macclesfield  and  b^ck.  /  Con- 
fident that  a  colossaj  fraud  w^  to  t^e  fore,  he  felt 
once  more  that  anticipatory  reUsh  with  which,,  in 
younger  days,  he  was  wont  tQ  pursue  the.pleas\|res  of 
the  legal  chase.  ,     ! 

So,  having  despatched  his  note  to  Lancelot  "Brv^en- 
bury,  Mr.  Marrables  went  home  behind  the  gravest  of 
cobs,  driven  by  the  steadiest  of  elderly  grooms,  (ifor 
the  days  of  high-stepping  gp^ys  and  fiisky  ^pry^i/were 
long  since  over),  and  sat  down  to  his  bachelor  dinner 
with  a  somewhat  bj^tter  appetite  than  ,usw4r 

Now  it  was  Mr.  Jj^rrables'  invariable,  custom  to 
read  for  two  hours  after  dinner;  and  because  light 
reading  was  good  for  digestion,  he  always  took  a 
novel  with  his  coifee<  He  was,  in  fact,  an  inveterate 
novel-reader,  and  generally  had  a  big  box  of  fiction, 
either  just  arrived  from,  or  ji^st  departing  to,  Mudie's. 
Therefore,  when  he.  was  comfortably  settled  m  his 
easy-ch^-ir,  with  slippered  f?et,  and  placid  miiid,  and 
the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp  directed  full  upon  the 
first  page  of  a  certain  third  volume,  Mr,  Marrables 
might  well  be  excused  from  looking  up  somewhft  im- 
patiently, and  answering  somewhat  irritably,  i  when 
interrupted  with: —  ;       ,  /, 

"Jf  you  please,  sir^  there's  a  gentleman,  ywairts  to 
speak  to  you." 

"Confowwi  you,  ba5visl  you. know.  I  never  se^  any- 
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<ine  at  this  hour.  Tell  riim  to  go  to  the  office  at 
Singleton  any  day  before  fite.  Mr.  Blake  will  attend 
to  him."      ■  " 

<a  h3Lv6  told  him  so,  sir,"  replied  Davis,  who  was 
as  grave  as  an  undertaker,  and  had  lived  with  Mr. 
Marrabl^  for  fifty  years. 
^ And  he's  not  gone?" 

"Noj  iir.  He  says  his  business  is  vety  particular, 
and  he  must  see  you." 

"Tell  him  to  go  to  the  devil!" 

"I  have  told  him  so,  sir." 

"The  deuce  y6u  have!" 

"Not  in  those  words  precisely,  sir,  but  equi- 
valent." 

Mr.  Marrables  laughed. 

"Weil,  go  back  to  him,  Davis,  and  tell  him,  with 
my  compliments,  that  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
now'  with  the  business  of  the  firm,  but  that  my  partner, 
Mr.  Blake,  will. attend  to  him  with  pleasure.  Say  it 
tivilly,  mind." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  he  won't  take  No  for  an  answer." 

"At  all  events,  don't  bring  me  another  message." 
'  iDavis  vanished;  but  r^-appeared  immediately. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  the  gentleman  says  he  is  a 
Very  old  friend,  and  he  knows  you  will  be  glad  to  see 
him."    ■■  ■'■'■■•-_  \       '  "•'     ^ 

"Whkf s  liis  name?" 
'    "Won't  give  it/sir."  ' 

"Did  you  ask  Mm  fol*  his  card?" 

"Won't  give  it,  sir." 

'Mr.  Marrables  hesitated.  He  felt  decidedly  cross; 
and  yet  he  could  not  help  also  feeling  curious. 

"Tell  him  to  come  up,  and  be  hanged  to  him!" 
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he  said,  his  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  his  cross^ 
aess. 

Then  he  shut  his  book,  got  upon  his  feet,  and 
resolved  not  to  invite  this  mwelcome  guest  to  be 
seated. 

Tlie  door  evened,  and  he  came  in;  a  tall,  power- 
ful, hght-bearded  man,  in  an  overcoat  and  a  felt  hat. 
He  took  ofif  his  hat  as  he  crossed  the  threshold;  walked 
to  the  middle  of  the  room;  lifted  the  shade  off  the 
lamp,  and  said: — 

"Mr.  Marrables,  do  you  know  me?" 

The  colour  fled  from  Mr.  Marrables'  rosy  face.  He 
stared  at  the  stranger,  and  said  nothing. 

"Mr.  Marrables,"  his  visitor  repeated,  "do  you 
know  me?" 

Tlien  Mr.  Marrables,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
told  a  lie.     He  said: — 

"No." 

"Your  looks  say  *Yes,'  my  old  friend.     Why  does 
your  tongue  say  *No'?" 
•     Again  Mr.  Marrables  was  silent. 

"Look  once  more.  Have  seventeen  years  so  changed 
me?  Is  it  possible  tiiat  you  don't  even  recognize  my 
voice?    I  am  Cuthbert  Brackenbury." 

Mr.  Marrables,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  dropped 
into  his  easy-chair. 

"I — I  presume,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  with  cold 
composure — "I  presunie  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  Mr.  Compton — from  Macclesfield." 

'**Compton  from  Macclesfield?  What  do  you  mean? 
I  tell  you  I  am  Cuthbert  Brackenbury!  What  is  this 
about  my  brother  and  the  property?  I  saw  it  only  four 
days  ago  in  the  Fanfulla,     The  Italian  papers  are  full 
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of  iti  I  hatd  but  just  come  ashore  at  Trieste,  and  in 
the  first  cafe  I  entered,  there  I  read  it!  I  started  for 
England  next  njoming,  and  here  I  am.  Is  it  trae?  Is 
hi$  title  disputed?  Aad  on  what  grounds?  And*  by 
whom?" 

*fls.  it  not^ — ^you— who  dispute  it?"  stammered  Mr. 
Marrables. 

;  *'I?  Are  you  mad?  The  Fanfulla  speaks  ©f  a 
pretender  to  the  title— is  there  any  such  pretender? 
If  so,  he  is  an  impostor,  and  I  am  here  to  unmask 
him." 

■Mr,  Marrables  almost  gasped  for  breath;  then,  half 
laughing,  half  crying,  he  stretched  out  both  his  hands, 
and  said: — 

"Cuthbert,  my  dear- boy,  forgive  me!  I  recognized 
you  the  moment  you  came  into  the  room.  God  bless 
you!" 

Then,  for  some  minutes,  their  talk  was  all  broken 
exclamaticms,  half-finished  sentences,  eager  questions 
and  rapid  answers. 

"And  you  thought  I  was  dead?  Everyone  thought 
so,  did  they  not?    And  Lancelot?" 

"Lancelot  did  not  believe  it  for  years — I  doubt,  in 
fact,  if  he  ever  really  believed  it,  though  he  yielded  at 
last  to  necessity  and  todc  the  title.  After  that,  he 
fancied  he  saw  you  .  .  .  ." 

"Saw  me?" 

^'Ay,  about  twelve  years  ago,  in  South  Italy.  First, 
at  the  house  where  you  lived  as  boys  .  .  .  ." 

"Next,  during  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  com- 
ing out  of  some  burning  house  at^ 1 -forget  the  name 

of  the  place  ..." 
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"San  Lorenro!  Yes,  I  was  there,  wiA  sdme  0f  my 
crew.  It  was  at  a  farmhouse  betonging  to  my  wife's 
relations,  and  we  were  saving  what  we  could." 

"You  are  married,  then?" 

"Yes." 

"And  in  the  Navy?" 

"I  am  a  ship-owner,  and  the  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessijsl — rich  for  my  station  in  life — active — ha^^y* 
Enough  of  me.     Tell  me  about  Lancelot!" 

"Your  brother  is  also  married,"  said  Mr.  Mailables, 
with  some  embanassment. 

"I  know  it.  He  is  married  to  Winifred.  I  saw  it 
in  the  papers.  I  thought  they  would  have  married 
sooner.     They  waited  four  years." 

"Oh!  then  you  expected  .  .  ." 

"I  knew  he  loved  her,  of  course;  and  I  knew  she 
loved  him." 

"And  that  was  why  .  .  ." 
^^*Why  I  went  away?  Well,  it  was  one  of  my 
flpigest  motives,  but  not  the  only  one.  I  hated  my 
iro  in  England.  I  was  sick  of  society,  aAd  of  the 
dismal  round  of  visiting,  dining,  shooting,  Hstening  to 
speeches,  and  yawning  in  club-windows.  I  could  not 
breathe  here.  I  pined  for  liberty.  And  when  I  had 
made  sure  that  liberty  for  m3rself  meant  happiness  to 
the  two  people  who  were  dearest  to  me  in  the  WOTld . .  * 
Well,  I  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  took  my  fate  in  my 
own  hands.  But  tell  me  about  Lancelot.  Is  he  well? 
Is  he  happy?    Have  they  children?" 

To  which  Mr.  Marrables  replied  that  they  were  the 
happiest  pair  he  had  ever  known,  out  of  a  novel;  apd 
that  they  were  the  parents  of  three  splendid  hoys^  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  named  Cuthbert,  after  his  lost  uncle. 
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**And  he  is  like  you,  too,"  added  the  little  lawyer. 
"He  is  the  only  fair  one— the  others  are  both  dark, 
like  their  father.". 

"God  bless  him — and  them.  My  namesake,  too!  I 
long  to  see  him!"  said  Lord  Brackenbury,  with  emotion, 

Mr.  Marrables  looked  at  him, 

"And  you?"  he  said,  anxiously.  "Have  you  also 
a  family?" 

"One  little  daughter-r-very  delicate.  That  is  my 
only  earthly  trouble.    His  children  are  all  healthy?" 

"As  young  savages."  * 

"And  he  still  paints?" 

"He  not  only  paints,  and  paints  well;  but  his 
pictures  sell  for  good  prices — which,  I  take  it,  is  a 
sound  test  of  their  merit.  He  has  two  in  this  year's 
Salon?' 

"One  of  those  must  be  mine,  if  they  are  not  both 
sold  already.  And  now,  what  about  these  rumours  in 
the  papers?" 

"One  question  first,  to  satisfy  an  old  man^s  curiosity?" 
said  Mr.  Marrables*  "How  did  you  mana^  to  dis- 
appear that  night  after  you  got  out  of  the  carriage?" 

Lord  Brackenbury  smiled. 

Very  easily,  he  said;  so  easily  that  he  only 
wondered  why  no  one  had  hit  upon  the  truth.  Mr. 
Marrables  would  remember  that  he  stayed  several 
weeks  in  Genoa.  Well,  while  in  Genoa,  instead  of 
hiring  a  yacht,  he  bought  a  boat — a  rickety  old  skiff, 
which  he  could  sail  or  row  as  he  pleased.  He  used  to 
be  out  for  hours  on  the  water  daily;  sometimes  with  a 
boy  to  steer;  sometimes  alone.  Oftenest  aloiike.  In 
this  boat,  he  explored  the  coast  between  Genoa  and 
La  Spezzia;   and,  having  found  out  a  little  creek  in  a 
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lonely  spot  under  the  cliffs,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  La  Spezzia,  he  decided  to  make  that  his  point  ^ 
of  departure.  To  stock  the  boat  with  a  little  food  and 
fresh  water,  some  sand  for  ballast,  ajid ,  a  change  of 
clothing  such  as  a  rough  seaman  might  wear,  was^  easy 
enough.  Not  quite  so  easy  was  it  to  get  the  boat  off; 
to  leave  it  hidden  and  ready  in  that  little  areek;  to 
find  his  own  way  up  the  diffs  and  through  the  woods, 
avoiding  observation  till  he  reached  the  post-road  and 
overtook  the  Diligence,  by  which  he  returned  late,  that 
same  night,  to  Genoa.  This  done,  the  rest  was  all 
plain  sailing. 

He  alighted  ffoni  the  yellow  caliche  at  precisely 
the  nearest  spot  to  the  point  for  which  he  was  bound; 
and,  long  enough  before  those  at  the  Croce  di  Malta 
set  out  to  look  for  him,  he  was  sheltering  in  his  boat 
under  a  tarpauling,  waiting  only  for  the  violence  of 
the  storm  to  subside,  that  he  might  put  out  to  sea. 
When  by  and  by  the  wind  fell  and  the  sky  cleared,  he 
changed  his  clothes,  pushed  his  boat  ofli  set  his  little 
sail,  and  ran  before  the  breeze  half-way  back  to  Genoa. 
Happily,  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  n(Hth  about 
dawn  of  day;  and  then,  keeping  well  out  to  sea,  and 
with  no  other  aid  than  a  map  and  a  pocket-compass, 
he  made  direct  for  the  little  island  of  Gorgona,  which 
lies  about  twenty  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Leghorn,  and 
rather  more  than  forty  from  La  Spezzia.  Here,  with 
some  tacking  and  difficulty,  (having  sunk  his  own 
clothing  in  a  bag  weighted  with  sand),  he  landed  safe 
and  sound,  after  two  nights  and  two  days  in  an  open 
boat.  Passing  as  a  Genoese  fisherman,  he  then  re- 
mained at  Gorgona  till  the  end  of  July,  taking  employ- 
ment in  the  anchovy-fishing,  and  earning  his  weeWy 
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linage  lik^  any  other  of  the  ** chance  hands"  who  nm 
Kc^osfe  from  the  mainland  at  that  season.  Thence, 
Having  s61d  his  boat,  he  went  on  to  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia; arid,  by  ^nd  by,  crossed  from  CiagHari  to  Corfu, 
and  from  Corfti  tb  Brindisi. 

All  this  he  did  in  pursuance  of  a  fixed  plan;  that 
blan  being  to  purchase  a  merchant-vessel,  and  take 
pp,  for  good  and  ^11,  with  the  life  of  an  ocean-trader. 

"And  have  you  no  home  on  terra-flrma?"  asked 
r.  Marrables,  when  so  much  was  told. 

But  Lord  Brackenbury,  instead  of  replying  to  this 
question,  went  back  to  the  subject  of  his  first  en- 
quiries. 

t  Then  Mr.  Marrables  stated  all  he  knew,  and  showed 
fiim  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  himself  and 
the  firm  of  Fawcett  and  Clarke. 

"And  there  is  really  a  claimant?" 

"So  it  seems — ^^the  man  calling  himself  Compton, 
•and  putting  up  in  Macclesfield.  Now,  if  he  has  actually 
I  placed  in  Fawcett  and  Clarke's  hands  the  papers 
hamed  in  their  letter,  and  if  those  papers  are  genuine, 
how  did  he  come  by  them?  Where  were  all  those 
letters  and  bills,  where  were  those  inventories  of  the 
uiamonds,  when  you  left  your  travelling-carriage?" 

"In  my  black  bag,  on  the  floor,  beside  where  I  was 
letting." 

"You  are  sure  of  that?" 

"As  sure  as  that  I  am  here.  I  left  them  there  on 
uurpose." 

"And  you  took  nothing  with  you?" 

"Nothing  but  the  diamonds  and  money  in  my 
>e!t,  and  two  small  miniatures— Lancelot's  and  my 
lother's."  rooalp 
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"Can  you  remember  whether  there  were  any  other 
letters  in  the  bag,  besides  your  brother's  and  Lady .... 
I  mean,  Miss  Savage's?" 

"Yes;  there  were  some  from  Mellon  Dead?  poor 
fellow!  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  One  from  Sir  Reginald 
Barker,  about  a  carriage-horse;  one,  if  not  two,  from 
yourselves — Marrables  and  Blake;  and  all  my  hotel 
bills,  from  the  time  of  leaving  England.  I  shall  re- 
member more,  I  daresay,  when  I  have  time  to  think 
about  it." 

"These  things  must  have  been  stolep,  from  your 
bag  between  the  time  of  your  leaving  the  carriage, 
and  the  arrival  of  your  brother  at  La  Spezzia!" 

Lord  Brackenbury  considered  for  a  moment;  then, 
with  his  gravely  ironical  smile,  he  said: — 

"I  know  now  who  the  gentleman  is.  He  is  my 
man,  Prouting."    . 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  their  plan  of  operations 
was  concerted,  Mr.  Marrables  scribbled '  a  note  to 
Lancelot,  telling  him  that  the  meeting  was  unavoidably 
postponed,  and  begging  him  to  make  no  kind  of  move, 
meanwhile,  in  the  matter.  To  Fawcett  and  Clarke,  he 
also  wrote  a  line  to  say  that,  being  himself  unable  to 
go  to  Singleton  to-morrow,  he  trusted  it  would  not  in- 
convenience these  gentlemen  to  defer  their  visit  till 
Wednesday  at  the  same  hour. 

"And  now,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  little  lawyer, 
"I  will  do  what  I  ought  to  have  done  long  since— order 
your  supper  to  be  prepared  and  your  bed-room  to  be 
got  ready." 

But  Lord  Brackenbury  wanted  neither  food  nor 
lodging.     He  had  put  up  at  the  Railway  Inn  at  Sand- 
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bach,  where  the  people  were  all  new,  and  nobody  was 
•likely  to  recognise  him;  and  at  Sandbach  he  had  hired 
a  horse,  and  so  ridden  over.  The  horse  awaited  him 
in  the  stables  of  the  village-inn  close  by. 

"We  had  better  meet  to-morrow  at  Macclesfield," 
he  said,  "and  go  together  to  the  York  Hotel..  One 
thing  is  certain — that,  once  having  taken  possession 
of  Mr.  Compton,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  him  for  a 
moment." 

"And  having  taken  possession  of  him — having 
brought  him  here,  let  us  say,  in  readiness  to  be  pro- 
duced on  Wednesday — what  do  you  yourself  propose 
to  do?"  asked  Mr.  Marrables. 

"I?" 

"You — you  yourself — Cuthbert,  Lord  Brackenbury. 
You  do  not,  I  presume,  intend  to  resume  your  title  and 
estates?" 

Lord  Brackenbury  frowned. 

"I  mean  to  confirm  my  brother  in  both,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power." 

"In  what  way?" 

"You  must  tell  me  in  what  way.  I  am  ready  to 
make  any  declaration,  to  sign  any  paper,  that  may  be 
desirable  and  necessary." 

"And  are  you  so  little  learned  in  legal  matters  that 
you  think  you  can  do  this  thing?  You  are  not  a  King, 
my  dear  friend,  that  you  can,  at  your  pleasure,  abdicate 
in  favoujr  of  the  next  heir.  You  are  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain' — a  member  of  the  legislature;  one  whose 
functions  are  strictly  hereditary,  and  who  has  no  power 
to  relegate  those  functions  to  another." 

"Is  that  so,  Marrables?" 
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."That  isi  absolutely  so.  In  so  far  as  the  estates 
go,  you  can — there  having  been  no  re-settlement-^re- 
lease  them  to  yoni:  brother;  but  Baron  Bracfcenbury 
you  are,  nolei^,^  mlensy  and  Baron  Bradcenbury  you  re- 
main, till  the  title  passes  at, your  deatih  to  the.  next  in 
succession." 

Lord  Brackenbury  looked  down;  put  his  hand  over 
his  mouth;  and  sat  silent. 

"If  you  wish  your  brother  Lancelot  to  retain  his 
name  and  station,''  continued  Mr.  Marrables,  with  a 
solemnity  of  manner  that  was  the  more  impressive 
because  so  unusual,  "then  to  him  you  must  remain  for 
ever  dead.  Knowing  you  to  be  alive,  he  could  neither 
bear  your  title  nor  transmit  it  to  his  eldest  son.  '  He 
would  have  no  right  to  sit,  or  to  vote,  as  a  peer.  If 
he  did  so,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  fraud^dishonoured 
in  his  own  eyes,  and,  if  discovered,  disgraced  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  this,"  said  Lord  Brackenbury, 
in  a  low  voice.     "What  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"I  would  have  you  keep  out  of  sight  altogether. 
To  Hie  man ,  Fronting  you  must  reveal  yourself~for 
that  there  is  no  help;  but  he  is  utterly  in  our  power, 
and  must  do  what  we  choose.  He  shall  make  fuU 
confession  of  his  guilt;  but  he  shall  not  betray  that  you 
are  living.  We  will  make  that  qoadition  the  price  of 
his  pardon — otherwise  we  hand  him  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  law,  and  he  gets,  in  all  probability,,  seven 
years  penal  servitude.  In  the  meanwhile,  Marrables 
and  Blake  must  for  once  be  credited  with  even  more 
Uian  their  due  share  of  legal  acumen.    We  must  be 
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supposed  to  have  found  it  all  out,  through  our  own 
sharpness." 

"But  this,  after  all,  is  a  half-measure.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  simply  scheming  to  keep  a  secret; 
and  that  Lancelot's  position  is  as  uncertain  as  ever." 

"You  can  release  the  estate  to  your  brother,  ab- 
scdutdy;  and  without  his  knowledge." 

"Of  course,  I  will  do  that." 

"And  lest  it  should  some  day  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce evidence  for  the  security  of  his  title,  you  can 
leave  a  written  statement  in  our  hands — a  statement 
in  full  of  all  that  you  have  told  me  to-night  and  of  as 
much  more  as  may  be  needful,  showing  how  you  went 
away  of  your  own  act  and  deed,  the  date  and  par- 
ticulars of  your  marriage,  and  that  you  are  without 
heirs  male  of  your  body  (whose  interests  would  pre- 
judice the  interests  of  Lancelot's  children);  and  this 
statement,  sealed  with  your  seal,  can  lie  at  our  office 
till  your  death;  not  even  then  being  delivered  to  your 
heirs,  unless  under  pressure  of  some  great  emergency." 

"Yes;  I  will  do  that  also." 

"But  then  we  must  know  where  you  live,  in  case 
it  be  necessary  to  communicate  with  you;  and  you 
must  provide  that  your  executors  over  yonder  give  our 
firm  due  notice  of  your  decease." 

Lord  Brackenbury  nodded. 

"And  if  at  any  time  you  become  the  fs^her  of  a 
son " 

"That  will  never  be,  my  good  friend.  The  birth 
of  our  little  girl  very  nearly  left  me  a  widower;  and 
my  wife,  I  am  told,  will  never  be  a  mother  again." 

Mr.  Marrables  drew  a  deep  breath.     "Then  our 
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CHAPTER.  IV. 

"GOOD-BYE,  Lancelot!" 

Lancelot's  mind  was  full  of  trouHed  thoughts,  as 
he  rode  over  to  Singleton  on  the  Wednesday  morning. 
As  yet,  following  Mr.  Marrables'  counsel  and  the 
promptings  of  his  owti  good  sense,  he  had  told  Wini- 
fred none  of  these  things;  but  he  now  began  to  feel 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  preserve  silence  much 
longer.  Let  it  only  be  ascertained  that  this  Mr. 
Compton  who  was  "spending  his  money  pretty  freely'' 
at  Macclesfield,  and  the  mysterious  claimant,  were  one 
and  the  same,  he  too  must  see  the  man  with  his  own 
eyes.  But  how  should  he  go  to  Macclesfield  without 
assigning  some  reason  for  the  expedition?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  tell  all  to  his  wife,  and  to  tell  it  at 
once,  before  rumours  should  reach  her  from  without? 
He  never  saw  Winifred  open  a  letter  now,  or  take  up 
a  newspaper,  without  an  uneasy  dread  of  its  possible 
contents. 

Arrived  at  Marrables  and  Blake's  office,  he  found 
the  two  Fawcetts  already  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 
Old  Clarke  now  survived  only  in  the  name  of  the  finn ; 
Francis  Fawcett  had  become  a  middle-aged  man;  but 
Fawcett  senior,  thanks  to  his  toupee,  his  hair-dye,  and 
his  teeth,  looked  hardly  any  older  than  when  he  paid 
his  memorable  visit  to  Langtrey  Grange.  If  his  figure 
and  complexion  betrayed,  perchance,  a  too  self-indul- 
gent habit  of  life,  his  hand,  at  all  evehts,  was  as  well- 
shaped,  and  his  smile  as  conspicuous,  as  ever. 

A  black  bag  stood  beside  him  on  the  table.   From 
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this  bag  j  after  due  preliminaries,  he  brought  oat  isome 
five  or  six  bundles  of  letters  and  papers. 

"We  hav«  the  honour/',  he  said,  in  his  florid  way, 
"to  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  pait  of  our  client, 
Lord  Braefcei^ury  .  .  .  /'  • 

^I  beg  your  pardon,"  Mr.  Marrables  iirterrupted, 
pitMnptly.  "I  protest  against  that  application  of  our 
client's  name  and  title." 

Mr.  Fawcett^  coughed,  and  smiled  significantly. 

"We  have  the  tonour  to  submit  to  you,  gentlemen, 
firstly,  a  packet  of  letters  from  his  lordship's  brothcfr, 
the  Honourable  Lancelot  Brackenbury,  no^  present; 
secondly,  a  packet  of  letters  frorti  the  lady  who  was 
then  Miss  Winifred  Savage;  thirdly,  a  packet  of  busi- 
ness letters  from  thie  late  Mr.  Joseph  Mellor,  who  was 
at  that  time  his  lordship's  steward  and  agent|  fouitHy, 
a  packet  of  miscellaneous  correspondence  (including  a 
letter,  gentlemen,  firom  yourselves,  signed  Marrables 
and  Blake); !  fifthly,  a  parcel  of  hotel-bills  duly  receipted, 
beginning  with  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover,  from 
which  point  his  lordship  started,  and  ending  with  bills 
contracted  at  the  Hotel  Feder,  Genoa,  where  he  was 
staying  when  he  made  his  famous  purchase  of  the 
diamonds.  Lastly,— +and  these  do^ments  are  of  great 
importance— various  papers  connected  with  the  sale 
and  putchase  of  the  said  diamonds;  namely^  the  Av- 
voeato  Morro's  formal  receipt  for  the  smn  of  3^51,006 
sterling;  the  original  inventory  of  the  jewels;  and  a  list 
of  the  stones  when  unset  and  classified  according  to 
size  and  weight.  This  last  list  in  his  lordship's  own 
handwriting.  We  have  also  a  mass  of  private  memo- 
randa, small  bills,  and  the  like;  as  well  as  a  cigarette^ 
case  which  your  client  wfll  probably  recognize*'^ 
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Lancelot  did  recognise  it,  instantly — a,  little  Russia- 
leather  case  mouated  in  silver,  which  he  had  himself 
given  to  his  brother  not  long  before  they  parted.  He  then 
took  up  the  iirst  packet,  consisting  of  his  own  letters; 
opened  them  one  by  one;  scrutinised  dates  and  post- 
marks, and  passed  them  on  in  silence  to  Mr.  Matrables. 
Next  he  examined  the  papers  relating  to  the  diamonds, 
the  hotel-bills,  and  so  on;  but  Winifred's  letters  he  put 
on  one  side,  unopened. 

,."I  presume  you  admit  the.  authenticity  of  these 
documents?"  said  Fawcett  senior. 

Mr,  Marrables,  as  if  tmwilling  to  commit  himself  to 
an  opinion,  replied  by  a  little  deprecatory  gesture  of 
the  hand;  but  Lancelot  answered  at  once* 

"I  believe  them  to  be  perfectly  genuine,"  he  said. 
"I  can  answer  for  my  own  letters,  and  for  my  wife's 
ha^idwriting  on  the  envelopes  of  these  others." 

"You  will  permit  me  to  look  at  the  letter  which 
professes  to  be  from  ourselves?"  said  Mr.  Marrables. 
"Humph!— written  on  our  oflSce-paper,  I  see;  it  looks 
very  like  the  real  thing." 

"It  ts  the  real  thing,  Mr.  Marrables,"  said  John 
Fawcett. 

"And  the  packet  of  miscellaneous  correspondence? 
*-^no,  thank  you.  I  don't  desire  to  examine  it.  I  am 
CMily  wondering  if  it  coatains  a  letter  from  Sir  Reginald 
Barker  to  Lord  Brackenbury,  in  reference  to  the  sale 
of  a  carriage-horse?    An  idle  questioni  perhaps!" 

"I — ^I  believe  there  is  some  such  letter,"  said 
Fawcett,  unable  to  conceal  his  astonishment 

Even  Lancelot  wondered  how  Mr.  Marrables  should 
know  what  was  in  the  packet 

"And  those  miniatures  of  his  mother  and  twrother^ 
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which  the  Mte  Lord  Brackenbuiy  always  tool^  with 
him  when  he  travelled — ^you  can,  of  course^  produce 
those  also?" 

The  Fawcetts  looked  at  each  other — ^hesitated— 
admitted  that  they  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"You  are  quite  sure,  Frank,  that  his  lordship  did 
not  mention  the  miniatures?"  suggested  the  uncle. 

Then  Francis  Fawcett  seemed  to  search  his  memory. 
He  could  not  be  sure — he  would  not  Venture  to  say 
ppsitively;  yet  he  fancied  Ihat  sometliing  of  the  kind 
had  been  named. 

"And  now/'  said  Mr.  Marrables,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  was  coming  to  the  point — "and  now,  gentle- 
men, supposing  your  *  documentary  evidence'  to  be 
bon§,  fide,  there  arises  another  and  a  very  serious 
question.  Namely,  how  did  your  client  obtain  posses- 
sion of  these  papers?" 

"He  did  not  'obtain,'  he  retained  possession  of 
them,  Mr.  Marrables,"  said  the  elder  Fawcett,  severely. 

Mr.  Marrables  smiled. 

"Let  us  treat  this  matter  seriously,"  said  he.  "You 
cannot,  as  men  of  business,  suppose  that  my  client,  or 
any  other  sane  person,  would  accept  the  mere  authen- 
ticity of  any  number  of  documents  as  evidence  of  per- 
sonal identity?  Your  client,  gentlemen,  is  neither  a 
bill  nor  a  letter.  He  is  not  receipted;  he  has  not  been 
through  the  post." 

"We  wish  to  treat  this  matter  seriously,  Mr.  Marra- 
bles. It  is  not  we  who  treat  it  with  levity,"  replied 
the  younger  Fawcett.  "We  are  quite  aware  that  more 
conclusive  testimony  is  necessary;  and  here  it  is." 

With  this,  he  brought  out  some  sheets  of  folded 
foolscap,  and  opened  them  upon  the  table. 

.,,..,  „oogle 
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"The  signed  declaration  of  Abraham  Stanway,  of 
Burfield  Moor.  Abraham  Stanway  testifies  to  recognis- 
ing his  lordship,  and  to  being  reminded  by  his  lordship 
of  various  circumstances  which  he  had  himself  for- 
gotten till  they  were  brought  bacl5;^to  his  memory.  I 
need  not  go  into  the  details — you  can  read  them  for 
yourself  The  signed  declaration  of  Isaac  Plant,  who 
has  also  recognised  his  former  landlord.  The  signed 
declaration  of  Seth  Plant,  son  of  the  above,  to  the 
same  effect.  The  signed  declaration  of  Zachary  and 
Keziah  Myott;  also  to  the  same  effect.  All  these  wit- 
nesses are  prepared  to  substantiate  their  testimony 
upon  oath." 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  Mr.  Marrables.  "Really,  this 
is  interesting.  Your  own  tenants,  my  dear  Lord 
Brackenbury — your  own  respected  and  respectable 
tenants ! " 

"Do  you  object  to  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Marrables?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  Quite  the  contrary — I  am  charmed. 
And  does  this  complete  your  case?" 

"Not  quite.  We  have  yet  to  submit  to  your  client's 
consideration  his  lordship's  account  of  his  life  and 
travels  during  the  past  seventeen  years,  taken  down 
from  his  lordship's  own  viva  z/f?^^  statement;  together 
with  various  letters  and  papers  relating  to  the  period 
of  his  residence  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  leave  you  copies  of  these,  for  your 
client's  perusal  at  leisure." 

"Don't  you  think,  now  (to  be  candid),  Mr.  Fawcett, 
that  it  would  save  us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  if 
your  client  would  consent  to  an  interview,  and  tell  his 
story  for  himself?" 

"No,  sir — I  do  not,"  replied  the  elder  man,  half 
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angrily.  *' We  have  already  explained  thatt  his"  lord- 
ship dDJects  to  meet  his  bit)ther  under  the  present 
and  altered  painful  circumstances.  Thei^  is  no  need, 
sir,  to  go  over  that  ground  again*"  ^    • 

"But  we  deny  that  the  drcnmstances  ai^  paitiful, 
Mr.  Fawcett.  It  may  be  disagreeable  to  your  client  to 
want  money;  but  we  beg  to  assure  you  that,  were  he 
the  person  you  represent  him  to  be,  nothing  would 
give  us  more  pleasure  than  to  satisfy  his  demandfe.'* 

^He  shoxild  have  four  times  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds,"  said  Lancelot,  speaking  for  the  second  time. 

**You  hear  that,  gentlemen?  A  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  a  large  sum.  Your  client  has  but  to  present 
himself  in  person  (and  to  convince  us  of  his  identity), 
and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  at  his  disposal." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence*  Then  Frattcis 
Fawcett  spoke. 

"I  will  freely  confess,  Mr.  Marrables,  that  I  am 
somewhat  of  your  opinion.  I  wish  out  client  cauld  be 
prevailed  upon  to  meet  his  brother;  but  whiem  a  man 
has  been  supplanted  in  his  dearest  affections  .  .  .  ." 

Lancelot  half  rose  from  his  chair;  but  Mr.  Marrables 
checked  him  with  a  gesture. 

"I  am  delisted,"  he  said,  "that  Mr.  Friancis  Faw- 
cett takes  so  business-like  a  view  of  the  matter.  And, 
such  being  the  cas%  I  cannot  doubt  that  these  gentle- 
men will  be  pleJked  to  learn  that  their  dient  haw'con- 
sented  tb  give  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company." 

Whereu't)on  Mr.  Marrables  rapped  the  table  with  a 
ruler,  and  there  entered  Mr.  Blake,  followed^  very 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  by  a  sandy-haired,  shoi^ly- 
dressed  man  of  perhaps  forty-five  or  forty-seven  years 
of  age.  „    ^ 
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"My  dear  Lord  Brackenbury,"  said  Mr*  Marrables, 

^    k'l   have   the   pleasure  of  presenting   to  you  Messrs* 

^Fawcett  and  Clarke's  mysterious  client     This  is  Mr. 

.  Compton,  alias  Cuthbert  Lord  Brackenbury,  alias  Samuel 

Prouting,  who  was  your  brother's  vaiet." 

*  #  *  #         *         * 

"You  are  siure  you  have  all  you  want,  Proutii^?" 

"Quite  sure,  my  lord." 

"There  is  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  in  any  way?" 

"You— you  have  done  too  much  already,  my  lord. 
More  than  I  deserve." 

There  is  humility  in  the  words;  but  the  man's 
manner  is  even  more  humble.  He  stands  shuffling  his 
feet  and  nervously  clasping  and  imclasping  his  hands; 
the  picture  of  self-abasement. 

Lord  Brackenbury  looks  at  him  almost  with  com- 
passion. 

"Well,  you  have  acted  the  part  of  a  great  scoun- 
drel, Prouting,"  he  says;  **but  it  is  open  to  you  to  do 
better  in  the  future." 

"I  wish  to  do  better,  my  lord." 

"It  rests  with  yourself.  You  have  the  world  once 
more  before  you.  And  it  is  not  as  if  you  were  going 
back  to  California  or  the  States.  In  Canada,  you  will 
find  yourself  among  new  scenes  and  new  peopte.  You 
can  make .  a  fresh  start,  if  you  choose." 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  I  will." 

They  are  standing  on  the  deck  of  an  Allan-Line 
steamer  bound  for  Quebec.  It  is  almost  dark;  and 
the  smoke,  and  noise,  and  confusion  of  Liverpool  and 
the  Mersey  are  around  them. 

"Well,  if  you  want  help  or  advice,  you  are  to  write 
to  Mr.  Blake;  but  to  attempt  to  deceive  us  in  any  way 
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will  be  useless — and  impossible.     There  goes  the  be 
— so  good-bye  to  you." 

"Good-bye,  my  lord.     Fm — ^I'm  truly  grateful  fc 
your  goodness — and"  .... 

"And  what?  Make  haste — they  are  going  to  remov 
the  gangway." 

"And  please,  my  lord,  if  you  approved,  I'd  wri< 
Lettice  by  and  by,  when  I  was  settled,  and 
cared  to  come  out  and  bring  the  boy" 

Lord  Brackenbury  hesitates — then  shakes  his  he 

"No,"  he  says,  sternly.  "The  woman  has  suffer^ 
enough;  and  the  lad  has  never  seen  you.  Leave  tli  , 
in  peace." 

With  this,   he  goes  ashore;  and  the  gangway 
withdrawn;  and  presently  the  "Proserpine"  is  under  w? 

If  our  hours  later,  Lord  Brackenbury  is  once  mr- 
standing  on  the  deck  of  a  big  steamer;  and  this  tir 
as  a  passenger.  The  vessel  is  a-  Cunarder  bound  ^ 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas;  and  he  has  tak 
his  passage  direct  for  Bari.  He  is  going  home — wi 
out  having  seen  his  brother's  face. 

Looking  back   at  the  fast-receding  lights  of  t 
great  city,  he  tells  himself  that  this  last  is  the  hardcj 
sacrifice  of  all. 

"Good-bye,  Lancelot!" 

The  night  is  dark,  and  there  are  none  to  see  his  tear 

,  ^    CI-  THE  END. 

t 

-^^     ^  Erratum:  Page  230,  line  19:  for  Ilissus  read  Cephissus. 
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